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PREFACE 


Is  studying  tiie  history  of  the  Virginian  people  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  apart  from  the  course  of  events,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  general  Bubject  falls  under  the 
followiug  heads  :  —  , 

I.  Economic  Condition.  II.  Social  Life.  III.  Religious 
Establishment  and  Moral  Influences.  IV.  Education. 
V.  Military  Regulations.  VI,  Administration  of  Justice. 
VII.  Political  System. 

By  following  in  minute  detail  the  various  ramifications 
of  each  of  these  special  subjects,  some  offering  a  broader 
field    for    treatment    than    others,   a   perfectly   complete 
account  might  be  written  of  the  state  of  thS  people  of  the 
Colony  in  that  age.    In  the  present  work,  I  have  confined 
myself  very  strictly  to  an  investigation  of  their  economic 
condition   alone.     Where  this  has  encroached  upon  the 
boundary  of  any  of  the  other  divisions  which  I  have  named, 
I  have,  except  in  a  few  instances,  refrained  from  pursuing 
the  subject  beyond  that  point.    Thus,  no  references  have\ 
been   made    to   printing   in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  I 
century  and  the  degree  to  which  books  entered  into  the  \ 
inventories  of  the  planters'  estates,  because  sucb  references,  I 
it  appeared,  would  more  properly  come  under  the  head  of  | 
Education.     For  the  same  reason,  the  question  as  to  how 
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far  bricka  were  employed  in  the  conBtruction  of  church 
edifices  in  that  age  has  not  been  touched  upon  at  length 
in  the  description  of  the  use  of  this  niat«rial  in  houses, 
because  it  seemed  to  be  more  consistent  to  include  it  under 
the  head  of  the  Religious  Establishment.  For  the  same 
reason  also  the  scope  of  taxation  and  the  powera  of  the 
vestries  have  only  been  dwelt  upon  incidentally  to  facts 
relating  directly  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  people, 
A  full  account  of  both  would  with  more  fitness  be  given 
under  the  head  of  the  Political  System,  Similar  limita- 
tions, but  in  no  instance  of  special  impoi-tanee,  will  be 
observed  in  other  branches  of  the  subject,  as  treated  in 
this  work. 

The  overwhelming  mass  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  the  matter  which  enters  into  the  economic  his- 
tory of  Virginia  in  the  Colonial  Age  are  clearly  shown  in 
my  own  experience  in  approaching  the  subject.  I  began 
with  the  intention  of  writing  an  account  of  the  economic 
condition  of  the  Virginian  people  in  the  period  between 
the  Revolutioa  and  the  late  War.  After  investigation 
extending  over  several  months,  I  perceived  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  a  thorough  understanding  of  this 
period,  unless  a  careful  examination  was  made  of  their 
economic  condition  in  colonial  times.  Becoming  very 
much  interested  in  the  study  of  the  different  economic 
aspects  of  that  age,  I  determined  to  narrow  the  scope  of 
my  work  to  the  interval  between  the  foundation  of  James- 
town and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  As  the 
course  of  my  inquiry  proceeded,  the  details  relating  to  the 
subject  grew  into  such  volume  that  I  was  compelled  to 
confine  my  attention  to  the  seventeenth  century;  and  even 
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Tith  this  restriction,  the  field  under  examination  expanded 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  only  by  condensing  the 
material  collected,  as  far  as  was  possible,  that  the  work 
has  been  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  " 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  I  have  bad  access  to  a 
great  mass  of  original  manuscripts  which  have  never  been 
used  for  the  same  general  purpose  before.     These  manu- 
scripts Include  the  nine  large    folio  volumes  of    Land 
Patents  for  the  seventeenth  century  now  in  the  office  of 
the  Register'  in  the  Capitol  at  Richmond,  and  the  seventy- 
five  or  more  volumes,  both  folio  and  quarto,  of  the  records 
for  the  same  period,  of  the  counties  of  Henrico,  York, 
Lower  Norfolk,  Elizabeth  City,  Surry,  Middlesex,  Lancas- 
ter, Rappahannock,  Accomac,  and  Northampton.    These 
volumes  are  kept  in  the  clerk's  offices  in  the  counties 
named.    Copies  of  the  records  of  Henrico,  York,  Rappa- 
hannock, Elizabeth  City,  and  Surry  have  been  made  and 
deposited  in  the  Virginia  State  Library,  —  a  fact  which  is 
due  to  the  success  of  Mr,  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  the  President  of 
the  venerable  William  and  Mary  College,  in  securing  from   I 
the  Legislature  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose.     The    I 
very  large  collection  of  original  manuscripts  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  relating  to  the    i 
same  period  —  the   Ludwell,  Randolph,  Byrd,  and  Fitz-    j 
hugh,  and  also  the  General  Court  MSS.  covering  the  inter-    1 
val  between  1670  and  1676,  together  with  transcripts  of  a    1 
varied  mass  of  records  belonging  to  the  same  century,    i 
made  by  or  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Conway  Robinson,    ' 
Esq.  —  have  been  of  very  great  use  to  me.     In  the  Vir- 
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ginia  State  Library  are  preserved  the  Winder,  MacDonald, 
aud  Sainsbury  Papers,  twenty-two  quarto  volumes,  con- 
taining either  exact  copies  or  very  full  abstracts  of  all  the 
documents  in  the  British  Public  Record  Office  relating  to 
the  same  century.  In  the  same  depository  are  the  Repoits 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  and  tlie 
Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  the  earlier  volumes  of 
which,  edited  with  great  care  and  learning  by  Dr.  William 
P,  Palmer,  throw  the  most  important  light  on  the  Colo- 
nial Age.  Mr.  Alexander  Brown's  noble  collection  of 
private  and  public  documents  in  his  Qenesia  of  the 
United  States,  a  collection  which  will  always  be  a  monu- 
ment to  his  patience,  industry,  and  scholarship;  tbe 
Works  of  Captain  John  Smith  as  edited  by  Professor 
Arber ;  and  the  Abstracts  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia 
Company  of  London,^  published  by  the  Virginia  Histor- 
ical Society,  have  furntshed  me  invaluable  information  in 
the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  first 
decades  of  the  centuiy.  Largely  owing  to  the  scholarly 
care  of  Mr.  Charles  Poindexter,  late  State  Librarian,  the 
collection  of  tracts  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Virginia 
throughout  that  whole  period,  now  in  the  State  Library  at 
Richmond,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  to  be  found  in  tliis 
country,  and  upon  this  collection  I  have  drawn  to  very 
great  advantage.  A  complete  list  of  all  the  authorities 
used  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  with  the  special  edi- 
tions consulted,  will  be  found  appended. 

An  exhaustive  chronological  history  of  Virginia  in  the 
Colonial  Age  has  never  been  written,  and  this  is  also  true 

'  These  Abstracts  were  prepared  by  the  late  Conway  Robinson,  Esq., 
from  Vols.  I  and  II  of  tlie  Kandolpb  MSH.,  now  in  posseasion  ol  the 
Virginia  Historical  Society. 
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of  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  / 
State.  There  are  several  biographies  of  Virginian  states-  / 
men  of  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  written  by  Vii^inians, 
which  reflect  very  high  honor  upon  American  historical 
scholarship ;  notably  Kate  Mason  Rowland's  Life  of 
George  Maton,  William  Wirt  Henry's  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  William  C.  Rives's  Life  of  James  Maditon. 
No  attempt,  however,  previous  to  the  present  has  been 
made  to  describe  the  purely  economic  condition  of  the 
Vii^inian  people  in  detail.  To  undertake  the  task, 
although  its  scope  was  to  be  confined  to  the  survey  of  a 
single  century,  was  to  assume  the  part  of  a  pioneer.  I 
shall  feel  fully  rewarded  for  the  labor,  thought,  and  time 
expended  in  the  present  work  if  the  only  result  accom- 
plished by  it  shall  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  zealous 
and  discriminating  scholars  to  a  field  marked  by  the  most 
extraordinary  wealth  of  matter,  interesting  in  itself  and  of 
&r-reaching  importance  in  its  relation  to  the  subsequent 
history,  not  only  of  Virginia,  but  also  of  the  United 
States. 

In  conclusion,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  my  brother.  Professor 
James  Douglas  Bruce  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  reading  and  assisting  me  to  correct  my  manuscript. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  him  for  warm  encouragement  in  the 
course  of  my  investigations,  and  ioT  unvarying  interest  in 
the  progress  of  my  work. 

PHILIP  A.   BEUCE. 

VmoiHiA  HrnxoRiCAL  SorrarT  BniujiNO, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  i,  1895. 
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KEAS0N3   FOB   THE  COLONIZATION  OF  VIEGINIA 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  for  some  reasons  the  most 
memorable  In  the  history  of  English  commerce.  The 
great  outburst  of  literary  genius,  which  reflects  so  much 
splendor  upon  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  that  justly 
celebrated  queen,  was  hardly  more  remarkable  than  the 
darii^  commercial  spirit  which,  during  the  same  period, 
pushed  its  ventures  as  far  to  the  south  as  Guinea,  to  the 
north  ^  Archangel,  to  the  east  as  India  and  Persia,  and 
to  the  west  as  Newfoundland  and  Roanoke.  Hawkins 
and  Drake,  Cumberland  and  Raleigh,  in  their  incursions 
upon  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  were  really  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  a  legitimate  English  foreign  trade, 
not  only  in  checking  the  power  of  the  Spanish  king  1^ 
the  destruction  of  his  cities  and  fleets,  but  also  in  accus- 
toming the  English  people  to  distant  lands  hitherto 
unknown  or  unregarded,  although  eminently  fitted  by 
nature  to  become  the  scene  of  an  active  and  lucrative 
commerce.  Some  of  the  expeditions  sent  out  combined 
pmposes  of  barter  and  discovery  with  colonization,  but 
whenever  colonization  was  also  designed,  it  was  to  enlarge 
the  volume  of  English  trade. 
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In  the  letters  patent  for  the  erection  of  the  colonies, 
granted  before  the  first  charter  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
panies was  issued,  no  attempt  \ras  made  to  define  the 
local  boundaries  of  the  countries  to  be  occupied  by  the 
patentees,  unless  the  authority  given  to  Cabot  in  1498 
to  take  possession  of  Baccalaos,  the  general  region  of 
the  modern  Newfoundland,  can  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
ception. The  charters  of  Gilbert  and  Raleigh  conferred 
merely  the  right  to  discover  and  plant  remote  and  bar- 
barous lands  which  were  not  under  the  dominion  of  a 
Christian  prince  or  people.^  There  was  no  reference  to 
America,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  clearly 
understood  by  the  patentees  that  it  was  this  part  of  the 
globe  which  was  expected  to  be  the  scene  of  their  explora- 
tions and  the  territory  to  be  occupied  by  them.  Although 
John  Cabot  was  granted  the  right  to  erect  a  settlement  in 
Baccalaos,  yet  as  he  took  no  steps  to  found  it,  so  far  as 
the  records  of  his  second  voyage  disclose,  he  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  the  father  of  English  colonization  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  that  enduring  honor  belongs  to  Sir 
^  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  heroic  sailor  whose  name  should 
be  invested  with  a  greater  degree  of  fame  than  itltenjoys. 
He  received  his  letters  patent  in  1578,  and  the  powers 
which  they  contained  are  interesting  in  the  light  of  those 
conferred  many  years  afterwards  on  the  London  Company. 
Upon  him  was  bestowed  an  absolute  title  to  the  countries 
which  he  should  occupy.  He  was  authorized  to  expel 
from  these  countries  all  persons  who  had  not  obtained 

)  Letters  Pa^tent  to  Sir  Homphrey  Gilbert,  Bakli^t'fl  Voyages,  vol,  m, 
pp.  174-176.  Letters  FaWnt  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigb,  Ibid.,  pp.  287-300. 
In  both  cbarteiB,  license  was  graoted  "  to  dIscoTer,  find,  Eearch  out  and 
view  such  reinote,  lieatlien,  and  barbarous  lands,  countrejB,  and  terri- 
tories not  actually  poBseased  of  an;  Christian  prince  or  people."  The 
second  patent  to  John  Cabot,  dated  Feb.  3,  14S8,  will  be  found  in 
Bichard  Biddle's  Memoir  of  SebaMian  Cabot. 
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9  permissioD  to  enter,  and  to  seize  upon  every  ship,  the 
r  of  which  was  found  trading  in  that  jurisdiction 
without  his  special  license,  and  to  appropriate  its  cargo. 
Gilbert  and  those  who  would  succeed  him  were  left  at 
liberty  to  adopt  whatever  regulations  they  should  con- 
sider necessary  for  the  government  of  their  colony,  in 
every  branch  of  its  affairs,  provided  that  the  enactments 
were  not  repugnant  to  the  written  or  unwritten  laws  of 
England.  They  could  give  an  ownership  in  the  soil  in 
fee  simple,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  one-fifth  of 
ail  the  precious  metals  found  in  each  plantation  was  to 
be  reserved  for  the  sovereign.  Those  religious  doctrines 
were  to  be  supported  which  were  professed  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  inhabitants  were  to  enjoy  the  personal 
and  political  rights  which  the  English  people  possessed  in 
their  native  country.^ 

In  the  testamentary  assignment  which  Gilbert  made 
of  the  powers  he  acquired  under  these  letters  patent,  in 
anticipation  of  a  fatal  ending  to  the  new  adventure  he  had 
then  projected,  he  gave  instructions  as  to  how  these  powers 
were  to  be  put  into  practice,  which  recall  the  various  pro- 
visions that  at  a  later  period  were  enforced  by  the  quarter 
conrts  of  the  London  Company  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
general  rights  conferred  by  its  charter.^    The  disastrous 

>  H^loTt'B  Voyafie*.  vol.  Ill,  pp.  174-176. 

*  Close  Boll,  24  Elizabeth,  part  Vn,  No.  8,  BritUk  State  Paperi; 
Saintburt  Abstraeu  /or  1582,  p.  22  e(  teq.,  Va.  State  Library.  These 
mBCrucUoDB  an  of  uiiuaal  interest  as  showing  the  freedom  which  a 
patentee  enjoyed  and  exercised  in  disposing  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
acquired  Qnder  hia  cbari«r.  Gilbert  directed  his  trustees  to  sell,  for  the 
benefit  of  bis  wife  and  children,  the  life  offices  to  be  created  in  hia  pro- 
posed colony,  to  distribiite  the  lands  and  t«  disbarse  the  revenues.  As 
soon  as  his  male  children  should  arrive  at  maturity,  they  and  also  his 
wife,  who  in  the  interval  was  to  receive  a  third  part  of  the  customs,  rents, 
and  royalties,  the  remainder  going  to  the  children,  were  to  be  placed  in 
possession  of  selgoioriea  extending  over  an  area  fifty  miles  square.    The 
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reBult  of  the  voyage  upon  which  he  set  out  in  1583  is  one 
of  the  most  memorable  events  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Shaping  his  course  towards  ^Tewfoundland,  he,  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  took  possession  of  that  country 
with  imposing  ceremonies ;  afterwards  sailing  southward, 
danghtera  vere  to  have  lordahipa  over  territories  twenty  miles  square. 
The  trustees  were  empowered  to  lease  the  soil  subject  to  certain  prescribed 
conditionB :  to  every  emigrant  from  England,  a  grant  of  sixty  acres,  with 
ample  common  tor  cattle  in  addition,  was  to  be  made,  to  hold  good  for  a 
period  of  three  lives.  After  he  bad  been  in  tbeenjoyment  of  tbe  property 
for  three  yearB,  having  in  the  meanwhile  put  it  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
he  WBB  to  be  permitted  to  boy  It,  if  he  wished,  for  a  small  sum.  Id  order 
to  acquire  the  right  to  become  first  a  lessee,  and  afterwards  a  purchaser 
of  land  in  the  colony,  It  was  Decessary  that  the  emigrant  on  his  arrival 
should  deliver  to  an  officer,  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  one  quarter 
of  wheat,  four  bushels  of  barley  and  oats,  and  two  bushels  of  peas  and 
beans  respectively,  B  hatchet,  a  pickaxe,  one  handsaw  and  one  spade,  the 
whole  amounting  in  value  to  forty-three  shillings.  These  different  articles 
were  to  be  redelivered  before  the  end  of  six  weeks,  provided  that  the 
emigrant  was  over  age.  If  not  yet  an  adult,  they  were  to  be  held  until 
the  person,  if  of  the  male  sei,  was  in  a  position  to  support  a  family,  and 
if  of  the  female,  untU  marriage.  Every  one  who  brought  into  the  colony 
five  men  who  intended  to  make  a  permanent  settlement  there,  was  to  be 
entitled  to  two  thousand  acres  in  fee  simple ;  each  of  the  five  men  was 
also  to  receive  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  the  tenure  to  be  absolute. 
A  quit  rent  of  twenty  shillings,  to  begin  running  three  years  after  the 
acquisition  of  the  patent,  was  to  be  imposed  on  every  one  thousand  acres 
included  in  the  tract  taken  up.  The  grant  to  a  married  woman  on  the 
basis  of  persons  she  had  imported,  was  to  be  two-tbirds  less  in  the  area 
allowed  than  it  was  to  be  in  the  case  of  a  man  adding  the  same  number 
ol  persons  to  the  population.  In  the  case  of  a  child,  It  was  to  be  three- 
fourths.  These  conditions  of  tenure  will  be  found  of  especial  interest 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  similar  conditions  adopted  by  the  London 
Company  In  the  distribution  of  the  soil  of  Virginia.  They  were  the 
earliest  provisions  made  by  Englishmen  for  the  conveyance  of  land  in 
the  region  of  country  now  known  as  the  United  States,  and  they  are  not 
the  leas  significant  because  they  were  never  carried  into  practice.  See  also 
Articles  of  Agreement  between  Gilbert  and  Sir  George  Peckham  (Close 
Boll,  24  Elizabeth,  part  VI),  and  Gilbert  and  Sydney  (Qose  Roll,  24 
Elizabeth,  part  VII,  British  State  Paperg).  Saintbnr}/  Abstracti  for 
J582,  p.  16  et  itg.,  Va.  State  Library. 
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his  fleet  was  overtaken  by  heavy  storms,  and  these  caus- 
ing much  damage  and  destruction,  he  decided  to  return  to 
England,  and  while  on  his  way  the  ship  which  he  occu- 
pied foundered  with  all  on  board. 

The  mantle  dropped  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  at  his 
death  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  half-brother.  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile 
men  who  have  performed  a  leading  part  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  In  1584  Raleigh  obtained  a  charter  which 
was  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  letters  patent  to  Gilbert. 
It  granted  the  same  powers,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions. 
In  a  spirit  of  prudence,  he  sent  out  a  preliminary  expe> 
dition  to  the  coast  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing by  actual  observation  the  information  necessary  for 
the  guidance  of  the  greater  expedition  which  was  to 
follow.  Unfortunately,  Amadas  and  Barlow  made  a 
landing  on  the  Hatteras  coast,  and  were  thus  led  to 
recommend  that  the  territory  at  this  point  should  be  the 
site  of  the  proposed  settlement.  If  these  two  captains 
had  first  dropped  anchor  in  the  Chesapeake  instead  of  in 
the  modern  Albemarle  Sound,  the  successful  colonization 
of  Virginia  would  probably  have  been  anticipated  by  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  occupation  by  Raleigh  pro- 
ceeded somewhat  further  than  the  ceremony  performed 
by  GUbert  in  taking  possession  of  Newfoundland  in  1583, 
but  it  was  equally  fruitless  of  a  permanent  settlement. 
In  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  an  enduring  foot- 
hold there,  disasters  appealing  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
imagination  occurred,'   but   they   were   not  sufficient  to 

'  There  are  few  more  melancholy  incidents  in  history  than  the  dia- 
appearance  of  the  little  band  of  coloniste  whom  Sir  Richard  GrenTille  left 
an  Roanoke  Island  in  August,  15S0.  The  discoTery  of  their  remains,  as 
happened  In  the  case  of  the  membeis  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  to 
the  North  Pole,  would  have  rendered  their  fate  leas  pathetic  than  It  was, 
wr^tped  in  a  mystery  which  aeemed  to  be  made  only  deeper  and  mora 
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weaken  the  determinatioa  of  the  English  people  to  turn 
to  their  advantage  the  natural  products  of  the  empire 
which  they  claimed  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  letters 
patent  of  Raleigh  expired  with  his  attainder.  Not  long 
before  that  event,  however,  several  voyageB  were  made  to 
America,  which  quickened  the  popular  interest  in  Eng- 
land in  its  colonization.  Gosnold  in  1602,  Pring  in  1603, 
and  Weymouth  in  1606,  were  important  forerunners  of 
the  emigrants  of  1606. 

All  the  ventures  preceding  the  formation  of  the  London 
Company  went  to  show  that  the  task  of  colonization  was 
beyond  the  resources  of  a  single  individual  or  Email  asso- 
ciations of  merchants  looking  to  their  private  advantage. 
A  short  while  before  the  charter  of  the  two  Virginia 
Companies  was  granted,  there  was  issued  a  paper  entitled 
"  Reasons  for  raising  a  Fund  for  the  Support  of  a  Colony 
at  Virginia,"  ^  which  sought  to  prove  the  indispensableness 
in  all  enterprises  for  the  foundation  of  settlements  abroad, 
of  that  prince's  purse  which  Hakluyt  had  declared  was 
necessary  "  to  an  action  if  it  was  to  he  fulfilled  without 
lingering."  A  brief  statement  of  the  substance  of  this 
paper  throws  much  light  upon  the  practical  motives  in 
which  the  memorable  undertaking  of  1606  had  its  origin. 

touching  by  the  vague  reporta  among  the  ludiaiis  ot  Virginia  that  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  founders  ot  Jamestown.  The  profound  impression  created 
in  England  by  the  loss  of  these  colonisU,  who,  to  thepopularimagination, 
appeared  to  have  vanished  like  gbontly  shades  in  the  soiemn  silence  of 
the  prlmceTal  woods,  is  shown  by  the  great  anxiety  of  tlie  London  Com- 
pany to  discover  some  trace  of  them,  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
found  ezpresgion  in  en  emetic  action. 

'  "Reasons  lor  raising  a  Fund  for  the  Support  of  a  Colony  in  Vir- 
ginia," Lansdowne  MSS.  160,  British  Museum.  This  paper  Is  given  at 
length  in  Brown's  Geneiia  of  tAe  United  Statei,  and  in  the  Rev.  E.  D. 
Neill's  Virginia  VeliMa.  There  is  no  teason  to  doubt  that  it  vaa  drawn 
previous  to  the  grant  of  the  charter  of  April,  1606.  See  Mr.  Brown's 
remarks  on  this  point,  p.  36. 
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It  was  asserted  by  the  author  that  all  the  previous  at- 
tempts to  colonize  Virginia  bad  failed  because  the  persons 
vho  bad  participated  m  them  had  been  worn  out  by  the 
long  delays,  or  had  been  disconcerted  by  jealousies,  or 
had  been  unwilling  to  sustain  any  project  not  crowned 
with  immediate  success.  It  was  more  to  the  honor  of  a 
State,  the  author  of  the  "  Reasons  "  went  on  to  say,  to  have 
a  great  enterprise  which  had  first  taken  shape  among  its 
people  carried  through  by  public  concert  than  by  private 
monopoly.  An  undertaking  having  the  public  support 
was  more  likely  to  attract  to  it  men  of  the  highest  quali- 
ties than  one  relying  upon  a  small  body  of  adventurers, 
inasmuch  as  it  offered  more  opportunities  of  winning 
personal  reputation,  and  was  less  subject  to  the  distrac- 
tions of  fraud  and  envy.  The  safety  of  the  commonwealth 
demanded  that  a  discovery  once  begun  should  be  advanced 
U>  completeness  in  order  that  the  impression  might  not  be 
spread  abroad  that  the  persons  who  started  it  were  idle  or 
lacking  in  resources  to  make  their  project  fully  successful. 
To  stop  half-way  in  a  discovery  was  to  give  up  the  title 
acquired  by  what  had  been  accomplished,  and  thus  to 
leave  to  the  next  explorer  the  right  to  establish  colonies 
in  the  country  abandoned.  The  fact  that  a  settlement 
was  made  by  means  of  a  public  fund  rendered  it  Improb- 
able that  foreign  states,  however  hostile,  would  venture 
to  attack  it,  the  consequences  of  such  aggression  being 
far  more  serious  than  if  the  interests  of  a  few  private 
individuals  were  trampled  upon.  The  commonwealth 
was  not  only  more  able  to  hold  and  defend  a  colony 
which  it  had  erected,  but  it  was  also  in  a  more  favorable 
position  to  promote  the  interests  of  such  a  community. 
The  room  for  employment  in  a  settlement  established  and 
sustained  by  the  State  was  far  greater  for  persons  of  high 
rank  than  if  it  owed  its  existence  and  advancement  to  a 
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few  persons.  A  public  fuiid,  in  prescribing  the  limit  of 
individual  investment,  diminished  the  chance  of  heavy 
individual  losses  in  carrying  through  an  enterprise  which 
had  colonization  in  view.  Such  losses,  if  incurred  at  all, 
fell  upon  a  large  instead  of  a  small  number  of  pei'sons, 
and  being  generally  distributed,  were  borne  without 
serious  inconvenience. 

Turning  from  the  special  advantages  to  accrue  from 
the  assumption  by  the  public  wealth  of  the  work  of  col- 
onization, the  author  of  the  "Reasons"  dwelt  upon  those 
aspects  of  an  undertaking  to  throw  open  a  virgin  country 
to  population  and  the  arts,  which  were  common  to  a 
private  and  public  enterprise.  It  would  enlarge  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom ;  it  would  increase  the  number  of 
ships  and  mariners  ;  it  would  creste  a  field  in  the  control 
of  England  where  naval  stores  could  be  acquired ;  it 
would  furnish  a  new  market  for  the  disposal  of  English 
clothing ;  it  would  disperse  among  kindred,  instead  of 
among  enemies  and  lukewarm  friends,  the  English  gold 
used  in  purchasing  the  commodities  which  the  English 
soil  was  incapable  of  producing. 

Thirty  years  previous  to  the  composition  of  this  re- 
markable paper,  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  Western 
counties  had  entered  a  petition  with  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  for  permission  to  adventure  themselves  and  their 
merchandise  in  a  scheme  looking  to  the  discovery  of  new 
trades,  which,  in  addition  to  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the 
Christian  religion,  would  promote  the  beneficial  utterance 
of  the  commodities  of  England,  increase  and  maintain 
seamen,  and  give  a  vent  to  the  overflowing  population  at 
home.'     The  same  general  statement  as  to  the  advantages 

'  Petition  of  Divers  GcDtlemen  of  the  West  Parts  of  England  to  Ox 
Queen.  Domestic  Elizabeth,  vol.  XCV,  No.  64,  BrUith  Stale  Papert. 
Saintburff  Abatraai/or  1673,  p.  2,  Va.  State  Library, 
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to  result  from  colonization  was  set  forth  in  the  appeal 
which  Captain  Carlile  made  in  1583,  when  he  was  seeking 
the  assistance  of  the  English  merchants  in  advancing  his 
project  for  establishing  settlements  in  America.'  Col- 
onies in  that  quarter,  said  he,  would  raise  up  communities 
which  would  consume  vast  quantities  of  English  woollen 
goods ;  they  would  supply  an  abundance  of  naval  stores ; 
they  would  draw  off  the  idle  people  of  the  kingdom; 
they  would  offer  a  promising  field  for  the  discovery  of 
mines  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  would  open  up  the 
most  direct  passage  to  the  Indian  Sea.  Sir  George  Peck- 
ham,  who  was  associated  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in 
the  costs  of  the  voyage  of  1583,  in  his  argument  in  favor 
of  planting  an  English  colony  in  the  Western  world,  set 
forth  substantially  the  same  forcible  reasons.'  ~ 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  these  anticipated  benefits 
were  brought  forward  in  a  number  of  discourses  that 
were  either  spoken  or  written  after  the  first  settlement  in 
Vii^nia  had  been  established.  In  enumerating  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  flow  to  England  from  its  American 
colony,  the  author  of  the  Nova  Britannia  in  1609  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  supply  of  timber  to  be  procured  there,  the 
wine  and  fruit,  the  silk,  flax  and  hemp,  the  tar  and 
soap  ashes.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  to  be  found 
there.  Virginia  would  become  the  home  of  myriads  of 
English  emigrants.  It  would  furnish  a  market  for  Eng- 
lish cloth.  In  enlai^ng  the  volume  of  English  trade,  it 
would  increase  the  amount  of  English  shipping.^ 

Crashaw,  in  the  sermon  which  he  delivered  in  1610 
before  Lord  Delaware  and  the  Council  for  the  Colony  in 

'  Brief  aod  Summary  Discourse,  Haklu^t's  Voyagei,  vol.  Ill,  p.  228 ; 
Anderson's  SUtory  of  Commerce,  voL  III,  p.  160. 

*  Haklayt'a  Voj/ages,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  218-222. 

•  Koto  Britannia,  pp.  12-20,  Force's  SistoriMl  Traeu,  toI,  L 
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London,  declared  that  the  purpoaes  the  plantation  was 
designed  to  accomplish  were  to  enrich  the  nation  by  the 
discovery  and  development  of  mines  and  other  natural 
sources  of  wealth;  to  enlarge  the  navy  by  increasing 
the  demand  for  vessels  and  mariners,  which  would  also 
strengthen  the  defences  of  the  kingdom;  to  lessen  the 
dependence  of  the  English  people  upon  foreign  countries 
for  certain  commodities  by  their  production  in  Vii^inia; 
to  draw  off  the  surplus  population,  this  being  now  so  great 
as  to  lead  to  many  disorders;  and  finally  to  wipe  away  the 
stain  inflicted  upon  the  reputation  of  England  by  the  re- 
fusal of  Henry  VII  to  accept  the  proposals  of  Columbus.' 

William  Strachey,  in  a  like  manner,  summed  up  the 
reasons  that  should  lead  the  English  people  to  give  their 
active  support  to  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  declaring 
that  it  was  a  fertile  and  spacious  country  which  woiild 
afford  the  amplest  room  and  the  most  abundant  suste- 
nance for  the  growing  multitude  of  those  inhabitants  of 
England  who  passed  their  lives  in  idleness  and  destitu- 
tion; that  it  would  offer  a  secure  harbor  for  English  ships 
in  case  England  and  Spain  went  to  war  and  those  seas 
became  the  scene  of  battle;  that  it  would  furnish  the 
English  ship-yards  with  a  vast  quantity  of  the  finest  tim- 
ber, which  could  now  be  purchased  only  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  at  exorbitant  rates;  that  it  would  pour  into 
the  lap  of  England  a  constant  stream  of  the  precious 
metals;  and  that  it  would  assure  the  discovery  of  the 
nearest  route  to  the  South  Sea.^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  testimony  that  the  anticipa- 

1  Sermon  of  Rev.  William  Craahaw,  Brown's  Oenesia  of  the  United 
States,  p.  368.  This  sermon  in  part  nili  also  be  found  in  Anderson's 
HMory  of  the  Colonial  Church,  and  in  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of 
London,  and  English  Colonization  of  America. 

'  Letter  of  William  Strachey  to  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  Brawn's  Qeneais  of 
the  United  States,  pp.  662-665. 
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tions  of  Englishmen  as  to  the  advantages  to  result  from 
the  colonization  of  Virginia  were  substantially  the  same, 
however  widely  separated  the  periods  in  which  the  wit- 
nesses quoted  lived.  It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  in  , 
detaQ  the  most  important  of  the  reasons  offered.  The 
foremost  in  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  greater 
number  of  shareholders  of  the  London  Company  when 
the  enterprise  was  inaugurated  were  the  probable  pres- 
ence of  gold  there  and  the  supposed  nearness  of  the 
country  to  the  South  Sea.  So  powerful  in  that  age  was 
the  working  of  these  two  expectations  in  the  breasts  of 
Englishmen,  that  Ralph  Lane,  after  describing  in  the 
most  glowii^  languE^e  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  rare- 
ness, variety,  and  profusion  of  the  products,  and  the  whole- 
someneas  of  the  climate,  of  the  modem  Carolina  coast, 
admitted  with  evident  reluctance,  "that  the  discovery  of  .J 
a  good'mine  by  the  goodness  of  God,  or  a  pass^e  to  the  &* 
South  Sea,  or  some  way  to  it,  and  nothing  else,  can  bring  J 
this  country  in  request  to  be  iohabited  by  our  nation." 
Clearly  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  such  a  far-reach- 
ing discovery,  Lane  listened  with  credulous  eagerness  to 
the  Indian  reports  of  a  mine  near  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Moratoc,  and  of  a  salt  sea  at  its  fountain-head.^ 

The  importance  of  the  mine  in  association  with  coloni- 
zation had  been  shown  in  the  most  striking  manner  only 
a  few  years  before  in  the  instance  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert ;  from  the  first  hour  of  his  occupation  of  Newfound- 
land in  158S  it  is  said  that  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  search  for  metals,  commanding  the  mineral  men  and 
the  refiners  especially  to  be  diligent.'  As  soon  as  he 
supposed  he  had  found  silver  ore,  he  declared  that  if  he 
were  to  follow  his  private  humor,  he  would  remain  in 
Newfoundland,  but  his  promises  to  his  friends  and  the 

•  Haklayt's  Voj/aget,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  314-316.         "  Ibid.,  pp.  196-196. 
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necessity  of  biB  bringing  the  Southern  coast  within  the 
scope  of  his  patent  by  actual  colonization,  compelled  him 
to  extend  his  exploratioEB  in  that  direction.  The  ore  dug 
.  up  was  carefully  stored  away  in  one  of  the  ships  of  his 
fleet.  This  discovery  of  metal  altered  the  opinion  which 
he  had  entertained  of  the  northern  parts  of  America.  He 
had  previously  regarded  it  with  indifference ;  he  now  re- 
fused to  make  any  large  grants  of  territory  in  that  region, 
although  he  was  warmly  urged  to  do  ao.  He  reserved 
Newfoundland  for  himself,  affirming  that  this  voyage  "  had 
won  Ms  heart  from  the  South  and  that  he  was  now  be- 
come a  Northern  man  altogether."  There  were  few  more 
pathetic  spectacles  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  upheld  in  the  stormy  voyage  which 
was  his  last  and  comforted  for  the  interruption  of  his 
scheme  of  colonization,  by  the  feeling  of  certainty  that 
news  of  the  mine  would  induce  the  Queen  to  lend  him 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  equip  a  fleet  to  set  out  for 
America  in  the  spring.* 

The  eagerness  shown  by  the  earliest  promoters  of  colo- 
nization to  discover  gold  mines  in  the  countries  which 
they  claimed  under  the  authority  of  their  letters  patent 
was  not  due  entirely  to  an  expectation  on  their  part  that 
they  would  be  exclusive  possessors  of  such  sources  of 
immense  wealth.  The  enterprises  of  both  Gilbert  and 
Raleigh  required  the  support  of  a  lai^e  number  of  adven- 
turers to  arrive  at  a  successful  consummation.  Gilbert 
sought  and  obtained  the  cooperation  of  others  very  soon 
after  he  received  his  letters  patent,  and  Raleigh  was 
forced  in  the  end  to  procure  the  assistance  of  English 
merchants.^     Carlile  spoke  correctly  when  he  said  that 

1  Hakluft's  Voi/age*,  vol.  Ill,  p.  201. 

*  Indenture  between  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Thomas  Smith,  Edwatd 
Sanderson  et  al..  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  Uulud  SiaUa,  p.  20. 
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for  every  person  who  laid  out  his  money  in  the  first  enter- 
prise, a  hundred  would  invest  in  the  second  if  the  first  had 
shown  that  even  to  a  small  extent  the  anticipation  of  gain 
had  not  been  groundless.     A  full  knowledge  of  this  fact  i 
impelled  Gilbert  and  the  representatives  of  Raleigh  in  Vir-  I 
ginia  to  display  so  much  anxiety  to  discover  indications  of  1 
the  precious  metals  in  their  several  territories ;  such  a 
discovery  would  have  at  once  rendered  it  easy  for  these 
two  great  men  to  obtain  not  only  all  the  funds  which  they 
needed  for  the  establishment  of  their  colonies,  but  also  the 
whole  number  of  settlers  required  for  population.' 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  thirst 
for  gold  been  more  fervid  and  inordinate  than  it  was  in 
the  ^e  of  Elizabeth.  The  spread  of  the  Spanish  dominion 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  had 
thrown  the  fullest  light  upon  the  wealth  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  wealth,  which  sur- 
passed the  most  opulent  dreams  of  the  East,  had  excited 
the  imaginations  of  men  and  made  more  feverish  their 
desire  for  individual  gain.  Upon  the  English  popular 
mind  the  success  of  the  Spaniards  in  securing  in  such 
vast  quantities  the  gold  and  silver  of  tropical  America 
had  made  a  profound  impression,  which  revealed  itself  in 
a  practical  form  in  the  voyages  of  English  fleets  to  the 
Spanish  Main  for  the  purpose  of  sacking  Spanish  cities, 
or  intercepting  the  Spanish  ships  transporting  to  Cadiz  the 
glittering  treasures  of  Peru  and  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  booty  seized  in  these  expeditions  was  often 
enormous.  The  less  aggressive  spirits  were  satisfied  to 
have  a  chance  of  obtaining  gold  and  silver  by  venturing 

'  The  history  of  the  Stat«  of  California  and  the  colony  of  Victoria  in 
Australia  in  recent  times  gives  us  some  Dotlon  as  lo  the  increase  of  popn- 
bUoon  which  would  probably  have  followed  the  discoveiy  of  gold  hi  Vir- 
^ia  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
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their  money  in  the  enterprises  which  Gilbert  and  Raleigh, 
set  on  foot  for  the  exploration  and  colonization  of  the 
country  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 
Although  the  confidence  of  Gilhert  and  Lane  as  to  the 
presence  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  respective  terri- 
tories which  they  were  occupying  at  the  time  they  yielded 
to  seductive  dreams  of  inexhaustible  mines,  proved  to  be 
without  foundation,  the  hope  nevertheless  lingered  in  the 
English  mind  that  gold  and  silver  would  yet  be  found  in 
Virginia.  The  well-known  passage  in  the  play  of  Mi*t- 
ward  Mo!  expressed  in  extravagant  language  the  popular 
notion  in  England  as  to  the  physical  character  of  that 
country;  Hub  play  was  written  in  1605,  about  twelve 
months  previous  to  the  grant  of  the  first  charter  of  the 
Companies  of  London  and  Plymouth,  but  many  years 
after  the  schemes  of  Gilbert  and  Raleigh  for  the  pronio- 
tion  of  colonization  in  America  had  ended  in  failure.  *■*■  I 
tell  thee,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  personages, "  golde  is  more 
plentifull  in  .Vii^inia  than  copper  is  with  ub,  and  for  as 
moch  redde  copper  as  I  can  bring,  I  will  have  thrice  the 
weight'in  gold.  All  their  dripping  pans  and  chamber  potta 
are  pure  gould,  and  all  the  chaines  with  which  they  chaine 
up  their  streets  are  massie  gould ;  all  the  prisoners  they 
take  are  fettered  in  golde,  and  for  rubies  and  diamonds, 
they  gee  forth  in  holidays  and  gather  them  by  the  sea- 
shore to  hang  on  their  children's  coat«3  and  sticke  in  their 
children's  caps  as  commonally  as  oar  chQdren  wear  saffron, 
gilt  brooches  and  groates  with  hoales  in  them." 

In  the  letters  patent  of  1606,  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  proportion  in  which  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
that  might  be  found  in  Vir^nia  should  be  divided;  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  two  metals  first  named  and  one-fifteenth 
part  of  the  third  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
King.    In  his  spirited  invocation  addressed  to  the  voy- 
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agers  in  1606,  Drayton  expressed  the  hope  that  success 
would  contmue  "to  entice  them  to  get  the  pearl  and 
gold."  ^  The  order  in  council  framed  for  the  guidance 
of  the  colonists  after  th3y  reached  Virginia  directed  Uiat 
Newport  and  Gosnold,  who  were  specially  detailed  to 
explore  the  river  upon  which  the  settlement  was  to  be 
made,  should,  as  soon  as  they  observed  hills,  send  out  a 
band  of  twenty  men  for  the  purpose  of  using  pickaxes  to 
discover  the  presence  of  the  precious  metals.'  The  advent- 
urers easily  cheated  themselves  with  the  beUef  that  the 
high  ground  seen  along  the  upper  stretches  of  the  Pow- 
hatan gave  indications  of  gold.  In  the  letter  which  the 
PresideDt  and  Council  at  Jamestown  despatched  to  England 
hy  Newport  on  his  return  in  1607,  the  Company  was  urged 
to  forward  a  supply  with  the  utmost  expedition,  "least  the 
all-devouring  Spaniard  lay  his  ravenous  hands  upon  these 
gold-showing  mountains,  which  if  we  be  so  enhahled,  he 
shall  never  dare  to  think  on.""  When  Captain  Newport 
arrived  at  Plymouth,  he  made  haste  to  vnite  to  Salisbury 
that  Virginia  "was  very  rich  in  gold  and  copper."  He 
had  brought  over  with  him  sjiecimenB  of  auriferous  ore. 
"  I  will  not  deliver  the  expectance  and  assurance  we  have 
of  great  wealth,"  he  declared  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
"but  will  leave  it  to  your  Lordship's  censure  when  you 
see  the  probabilities,"  adding,  "  I  wish  I  might  have  come 
in  person  to  have  brought  these  glad  tidings."  *  Newport 
had  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  commonplace  elements  of 
'  "  Cbeerefnlly  at  sea 
Succ«88e  you  still  entice 
To  get  the  pearte  and  gold." 

Drajton'B  FoemM,  1819-20. 

*  Vorkt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  ixiv. 

■  Brown's  Geneaa  of  the  United  States,  p.  108.  It  is  also  printed  in 
Neill'a  Virsrinia  and  Virfiniola,  pp.  10,  11.  See  also  Bonal  HM.  JUSS. 
Comniftion,  Third  Report,  p.  63. 

<  Bof<a  Hitt.  MSB.  CommiMton,  Third  Report,  p.  5i. 
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natural  wealth  which  Virginia  possessed.  He  knew  very 
well  that  the  infonnation  which  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  the  persons  who.  were  interested  in  the  enterprise  waa 
that  there  were  unmietakable  outcroppings  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  country  lying  along  the  Powhatan.  The 
supposed  ore  that  Newport  had  brought  into  England 
must  have  been  soon  tested  and  found  entirely  lacking  in 
value,  for  Dudley  Carleton,  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
in  a  letter  to  Chamberlain,  alluded  to  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown,  from  which  place  he  stated  that  Newport  had 
recently  returned,  and  remarked  that  the  "aire  and  the 
soil  and  commodities"  of  Vii^nia  were  highly  commended 
by  the  colonists,  "but  gold  and  silver  have  they  none."  ^ 

Hope  again  triumphed  over  all  discouragements.  When 
Captain  Newport  set  out  for  Virginia  in  charge  of  the 
First  Supply,  he  was  accompanied  by  two  goldsmiths,  two 
refiners,  and  one  jeweller.  The  colonists,  quickened  in 
their  thirst  for  gold  and  silver  by  the  zeal  of  Newport  and 
the  English  experts  whom  he  had  brought  over,  entered 
with  the  utmost  ardor  into  the  search  for  these  metals ;  it 
was  reported  that  at  this  time  there  were  among  the  Eng- 
lish in  Virginia  "  no  talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold, 
wash  gold,  refine  gold,  loade  gold."'  When  the  ship 
sailed,  she  carried  away  a  cargo  of  shining  dirt,  which, 
after  its  arrival  in  England,  was  shown  to  be  wholly 
worthless.  For  a  period  of  fourteen  weeks.  Captain  New- 
port had  lingered  in  the  Colony  at  a  heavy  expense  in 
victuals  and  wages  in  order  that  his  seamen  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  say  that  they  had  assisted  the  settlers 
at  Jamestown  in  discovering  gold.  Not  long  after  the 
departure  of  his  vessel,  the  Phtxnix,  her  consort  in  the 
outward  voyage,  came  in,  having  been  delayed  by  violent 

1  BrowD'a  Gtnetit  of  the  United  States,  pp.  lU-113. 
»  (Tort*  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  «I7. 
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storms  which  drove  her  out  of  her  course.  It  was  debated 
for  some  time  among  those  who  were  in  authority  at 
Jamestown  as  to  whether  this  ship  should  also  be  loaded 
with  a  cargo  of  the  supposed  ore  and  sent  back  to  Eng- 
land.    In  the  end  it  was  decided  to  fill  her  with  cedar. 

In  the  autumn  of  1608  the  Second  Supply  arrived  in 
charge  of  Captain  Newport,  who  had  received  private 
instructions  from  the  Council  in  England  to  remain  in 
Vii^nia  until  he  had  found  a  lump  of  gold,  or  was  assured 
of  the  true  route  to  the  South  Sea,  or  had  recovered  at 
least  one  of  the  lost  colonists  of  Raleigh.'  Among  the  per- 
sons who  accompanied  him  on  the  occasion  of  this  voyage 
were  several  foreigners,  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  pitch,  tar,  glass,  and  soap  ashes,  and  in 
the  erection  of  saw-mill^.  One  of  them,  an  Helvetian, 
Faldoe  by  name,  attended  Newport  in  the  expedition 
made  under  his  command  into  the  Monacan  countiy  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  way  to  the  South  Sea,  and  in 
the  search  for  metals  entered  upon  after  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  exploration  had  been  abandoned,  and  which, 
it  seems,  led  to  the  discovery  of  two  mines,  this  man, 
who  must  have  wandei'ecl  somewhat  from  the  main  body, 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  found  the  site  of  valuaUe 
veins  of  silver.  He  wob  permitted,  doubtless  on  account 
of  hb  knowledge  of  this  supposed  deposit  of  ore,  to  return 
to  England  with  Newport,  and  laying  news  of  it  before  the 
merchants  of  the  London  Company,  he  produced  such  an 
impression  upon  that  body  that  they  rewarded  him  substan- 
tially,andsent  him  back  to  the  Colony  with  Lord  Delaware.^ 

'  Woria  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  434. 

*  "Oar  people  in  their  first  diBcover;  into  tbe  Monacan  countrj  die- 
covered  two  mynea,  the  one  within  six  miles  of  the  head  of  the  falb 
which  takes  the  name  of  Namantack,  the  lender  of  it :  which  is  con- 
ceaved  wil  be  worth  the  eiploriog  and  with  little  charge ;  the  other  l;es 
in  the  mjd'Waic  betweene  twoo  townea  of  Monacan,  the  seerest  called 
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Before  Delaware  and  Faldoe  reached  Virginia,  the  Third 
Supply  arrived  with  the  information  of  the  impending 
change  of  officers.  A  mutinous  spirit  now  arose  among 
the  soldiers  of  Captain  West,  who  were  stationed  near  the 
Falls  of  the  Powhatan.  They  threw  off  the  authority  of 
Smith,  the  President  of  the  Colony  at  that  time,  on  the 
ground  that  the  commission  of  Delaware  had  superseded 
his  right  to  the  command.  This,  rebellious  impulse  re- 
vealed itself  most  strikingly  in  their  announcement  that 
no  one  would  he  permitted  to  pass  into  the  country  west 
of  the  Falls,  which  they  thought  to  be  very  rich  in  gold.' 
The  thirst  for  the  precious  metals  shown  by  the  common 
soldiers  was  shared  by  Delaware  on  his  arrival.  To  such 
an  extent  was  the  Colony  during  a  part  at  least  of   his 

Howbemincke,  the  furthest,  Haaaimiacock,  distant  one  from  another 
fourteen  milea,  of  irhoae  gooduesa  there  is  no  doubt  since  the  sparre  only 
taken  no  further  then  tiro  oi  three  foote  into  the  earth  afiouides  mettall 
worth  the  labour.  And  concerning  a  silver  myne,  not  far  from  the  same 
place,  an  Helvetian,  one  William  Henrick  Faldoe,  .  .  .  made  earnest 
suit  onto  our  treasonier  and  his  Majestie's  Counsaile  resident  for  Vir- 
ginia, with  nhom  be  contracted  and  ent'red  into  condicons  for  one  yeare 
and  a  balfe  for  the  full  performance  of  this  worke."  Strachey's  Hia- 
torie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  131.  See,  also,  Workt  of  CapL  John 
Smith,  p.  487.  Strachey  mentions  that  he  had  seen  a  map  of  the  Eng- 
lish "seat"  in  Virginia  drawn  by  a  Portuguese,  on  which  the  "two sil- 
ver mynes  were  pricked  downe,"  p.  132.  Whitaker,  in  his  Good  Neteet 
from  Virginia,  states  that  three  days'  joumej  from  a  point  twelve  miles 
west  of  the  Falls  in  the  Powhatan,  a  "  stonie  hill  covered  all  over  with 
a  perfect  and  most  rich  silver  oare  "  was  tonnd  in  the  course  of  the  flret 
exploration  of  the  country.  "  Our  men  that  went  to  discover  those  parts 
had  but  two  iron  pickaxes  with  tbem,  and  those  so  ill-tempered  that  the 
points  of  them  turned  againe  and  bowed  at  every  stroke,  so  that  we 
could  not  search  the  entrails  of  ye  place,  yet  some  triall  was  made  of  that 
oare  with  good  successe  and  argument  of  much  hope."  Brown's  Oeneait 
0/  Che  United  Stale*,  p.  684, 

1  The  words  "  rebeliioua  '*  and  "  mutinous  "  are  used  becanse,  until 
Delaware  arrived  and  presented  his  commission,  Smith's  authority  as 
President  was  paramount.     WotJcm  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  482. 
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administration  absorbed  in  tbe  eearch  for  the  mines  which 
Faldoe  reported  to  exist  in  the  Monacan  territory,  that 
there  was  a  grave  omission  of  those  duties  which  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  perform  to  insure  the  perpetual 
existence  of  the  community.  Delaware  had  been  urged 
to  this  course  by  special  instructions  from  the  Council  in 
London,  who  thtis  showed  the  plainest  determination  to 
sabordinate  the  practical  development  of  the  Jamestown 
settlement  to  a  search  for  gold.  The  foundation  of  a 
plantation  was  not "  the  full  and  utmost  intention  "  advised 
from  England,  but  rather,  says  Dale,  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  Faldoe,  the  Helvetian.'  Faldoe  perished 
before  he  was  able  to  point  out  the  exact  spot  where  he 
had  found  gold  In  the  previous  year ;  search  was,  there- 
fore, uncertain  and  confused,  if  made  at  all,  and  in  the 
end  wholly  barren  of  any  favorable  result." 
In  the  midst  of  these  groundless  notions  that  gold  and 
1  Dale  to  the  Council,  Brown's  Geneiia  of  the  Unittd  States,  p.  490. 
See  also  Neill's  Virginia  Vettttia,  p.  79. 

■  Tha  mftnner  in  which  Faldoe  met  bis  death  la  inTolved  in  eome  doubt. 
According  to  Smith's  General  Hietorie,  in  which  he  is  referred  to  as 
"Valdo,"  he  was  discoTered  to  be  an  impostor  and  soon  "dyed  most 
mlserabl;."  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  487.  Stracbey  informa  ns 
that  the  Helvetian  died  of  a  bnmiDg  fever,  and  with  him  passed  away  all 
fcnowledge  of  "the  myne  which.  In  his  lifetime,  he  would  not  be  dr»wn 
to  leveyle  unto  any  one  ells  of  the  colony."  Hixlorie  of  Travaile  into 
Virginia,  p.  132.  In  the  "  Breite  Declaration  of  the  Plantation  of  Vir- 
ghiia  dnring  the  first  Twelve  Teftre,"  It  is  declared  that  the  design  of 
Delaware  Is  leading  an  ezpedition  into  the  Monacan  country,  Captains 
Brewsi«T  and  Yeardley  being;  his  subordinates  In  command,  was  defeated, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  expedition  reached  "  the  head  of  the  Biver," 
by  "  the  nnfortnnate  l&sse.  of  all  of  our  chiefte  men  skitfull  in  flndelnge 
ont  mines,  who  weare  tTeacherously  sliune  by  the  Salvadges  (inviteinge 
them  ashoare  to  eat  victuells  which  they  wanted)  even  when  the  meate 
wai  in  tbeire  mouthes,  they  careinge  only  to  fill  their  bellies,  foresaw  not 
lo  prevent  this  danger  which  befell  thetn."  British  State  Papert,  Colo- 
nial, vol.  Ill,  No.  21,  I.  Colonial  Beeorda  of  Virginia,  State  SenaU 
Dot*.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  78. 
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eilver  existed  Id  Virginia  in  great  quantities,  the  dissipa- 
tion of  which  weakened  the  interest  of  a  large  and  influ- 
ential number  of  the  members  of  the  London  Company  in 

'  the  Virginian  colony,^  John  Smith  alone  of  the  prominent 
leaders  had  a  proper  conception  of  what  were  the  true 
elements  of  wealth  in  the  new  country,  although  he 
■  acknowledged  that  the  indications  of  the  pt^sence  of 
thfi  jrecious  metals  in  Virginia  were  so  strong  as  to  jus- 
tify the  indulgence  of  the  hope  that  they  could  be  drawn 
from  its  soil.  In  1608,  however,  when  the  colonists  were 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  search  for  gold  and  silver,  he 
offered  a  warm  and  impatient  remonstrance  in  bis  deep 

,  vexation  that  all  necessary  business  should  be  deferred 
until  the  ship,  which  was  to  sail  to  England,  had  been 
loaded  with  a,  cargo  of  the  supposed  ore.^  When  Captain 
Martin  proposed,  in  the  spring  of  1609,  to  fill  the  Phoenix 
with  a  great  quantity  of  the  sparkling  dirt,  Smith  urged 
that  cedar  should  be  substituted  for  it.  He  strove  to 
impress  upon  the  shareholders  of  the  Company  the  fact 
that  their  expectations  of  an  immediate  profit  were  with- 
out reasonable  ground  to  rest  on.     The  letter,  which  he, 

'  VelMCO,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London,  writing  in  May,  1613, 
to  Philip  HI,  said  tliat  the;  {i.e.  the  eupportere  of  the  Virginia  enter- 
prise) were  discouraged,  "  on  account  of  the  heavy  expenses  they  have 
incurred  and  the  disappointment  tliat  there  is  no  passage  from  there, 
i.e.  Virginia,  to  the  Sooth  Sea,  as  they  had  hoped,  nor  mines  of  gold  or 
silver."  Again,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  "this  plantation  has  lost  mitch 
ground,  as  it  was  sustained  by  companies  of  merchants,  who  were  disap- 
pointed at  Gndmg  no  gold  nor  silver  mines,  nor  the  passage  to  the  South 
Sea,  which  they  had  hoped  for."  Brown's  Oenetis  of  iht  United  Stalet, 
pp.  634,  038. 

'  Worlu  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  408.  "I  have  heard  him  (Smith) 
oft  question  with  Captaine  Martin  and  tell  him  except  he  could  shew  him 
a  more  substantial!  triall  he  was  not  luamoured  with  their  dusty  skUl, 
breathing  out  these  and  many  other  passions ;  never  did  anything  more 
torment  blm  than  to  see  all  necessary  business  neglected  to  fraught  such 
a  drunken  ship  with  so  much  guilded  dirt." 
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as  President  of  the  Colony,  addressed  in  1608  to  thd 
Treasurer  and  Council  for  Virginia  in  London,  althongh' 
written  with  soldierly  brusqueness,  is  a  lasting  monument 
of  bis  practical  wisdom  in  grasping  the  conditions  that  bad 
to  be  conformed  to  if  the  settlement  was  to  be  placed  on 
a  permanent  footing.  It  stamps  him  aa  the  real  founder 
of  Virginia,  the  one  man  who  early  recognized,  and  who 
labored  hard  while  in  power  to  carry  out  the  true/ prin- 
ciples of  action  which  should  have  been  followed  by  the 
small  band  of  colonists  planted  on  the  Powhatan,  prin- 
ciples only  adopted  by  his  successors  after  a  useless  waste 
of  life  and  treasure.^ 

The  sound  judgment  prompting  Smith  to  oppose,  in 
the  situation  of  the  Colony  at  that  time,  the  search  for 
gold,  impelled  him  also  to  discourse  for  the  present  all 
attempts  to  find  the  South  Sea  by  sending  expeditions 
into  the  Monacan  cotmtry.  The  hope  that  the  settlers 
in  Virginia  would  discover  an  overland  route  to  that  sea 
was  hardly  less  vivid  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  London  Company  than  that  gold  and  silver  would 
be  found  in  the  Colony.  A  desire  to  throw  open  a  new 
highway  to  the  Indies  by  sailing  westward  was  the  prin- 
cipal motive  governing  Columbus  when  he  set  out  on  his 
immortal  voyage  from  Palos,  and  that  motive  in  a  modi- 
fied form  remained  dominant  in  the  Spanish  mind  until 
Magellan  penetrated  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name. 
The   determination  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  Orient 

'  Worla  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  442.  These  principles  were,  flnit,  to 
keep  the  saTagea  aJwa^  In  ana  of  the  settlers,  and,  second,  that  the  set- 
tlers should  rely  upon  the  fertility  ol  the  Vi^inian  soil  and  their  own  in- 
dustry for  their  subsistence,  iuBtend  of  looking  to  England  for  support,  as 
was  the  case  for  so  many  years.  If  these  two  principles  bad  been  strictly 
followed,  tbe  massacre  of  ld22  would  not  haye  occuned,  and  the  gkiwth 
of  tbe  Colony  in  all  the  elements  of  strength  and  proeperit;  would  have 
been  steadily  muntained  from  the  beginning. 
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bj  the  northwest  arose  among  the  English  because  the 
Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  Cape  Horn,  and  the 
Portuguese  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  All  the  efforts 
to  find  a  water  highway  to  the  China  seas  by  the  north- 
east cleai'  of  obstruction  from  ice  had  by  1576  ended  in 
melancholy  failures.  A  company,  afterwards  designated 
as  the  Russia  or  Muscovy,  had  been  organized  in  1554  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  exploring  "lands,  countries  and 
islands  hitherto  removed  from  the  knowledge  of  or  unfre- 
quented by  the  English,"  but  really  to  obtain  access  to 
Asia  by  way  of  the  stormy  headlands  of  Norway  and 
Siberia.  The  true  character  of  the  Northern  Seas  was 
at  that  time  unknown.  The  fate  which  overtook  a  por- 
tion of  the  little  fleet  participating  in  the  first  expedition 
is  one  of  the  most  tragic  in  the  whole  record  of  the  voy- 
E^es  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  calamitous  as  so  many  of  these 
voyages  have  been.^  The  crews  of  two  of  the  ships  per- 
ished in  the  floes  of  the  North.  The  third  vessel  made 
its  way  into  the  White  Sea,  and  its  commander  disembark- 
ing upon  the  coast  near  Archangel,  travelled  overland  to 
Moscow,  and  there  holding  an  interview  with  the  Emperor, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  trade  with  the  Russian 
Empire  and  through  Persia  with  the  East.  The  sub- 
sequent expeditions  to  discover  the  Northeast  Passage 
were  equally  unsuccessful  in  accomplishing  that  purpose. 

The  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage  began  in  earnest 
in  1576  with  the  first  voyage  of  Martin  Frobisher,"  who 
had  secured  with  some  difficulty  from  the  Russia  Com- 
pany a  license  to  sail  towards  the  northeastern  parts  of 

<  The  Dearest  approach  to  it  ia  horror  is  to  be  found  in  the  hietoiy  of 
the  Jeannette  Expedition.  Some  of  the  companions  of  the  heroic  De  Long 
escaped,  while  the  crews  of  the  two  vessela  which  remained  with  Sir 
Hugh  Willougbby  perisliud  to  a  man. 

'  A  full  account  of  Frobisher's  voyages  will  be  found  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Hakluyt.   Siee  also  Anderson's  Hiatory  of  Commerce,  vol  II,  p.  143, 
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America,  with  a  riew  of  disclosiDg  to  the  world  the  new 
route  to  India  which  was  confidently  supposed  to  lie  in 
that  direction.  The  utmost  dUigenee  was  also  to  be 
shown  in  looking  for  indications  of  gold  in  the  new  lands 
to  be  visited  on  the  way.  The  discovery  of  Frobisher's 
Straite  was  the  only  substantial  result  of  this  costly  voy- 
age, although  the  commander  for  a  time  flattered  himself 
that  he  bad  found  ore  of  extraordinary  richness.  In  the 
second  voyage,  which  was  made  in  1577,  he  returned  to 
the  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  where  he  imagined 
there  were  deposits  of  metal,  and  leaving  there  the  miners 
he  had  brought  with  him,  he  penetrated  into  Hudson's 
Bay  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  open  passage  to 
the  South  Sea.  Further  exploration  showing  the  in- 
correctness of  this  notion,  he  reversed  his  course,  and 
loading  his  ships  with  cargoes  of  worthless  stones,  thinking 
that  they  were  rich  in  gold,  sailed  for  England.  In  1578 
he  set  out  upon  his  third  voy^e  in  company  with  a  large 
band  of  miners,  and  returned  home  with  three  hundred  tons 
of  material  supposed  to  contain  the  precious  metals,  but 
which  proved  to  be  without  value.  The  enormous  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  equal  in  purchasing 
power  to  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  modern 
currency,'  was  subscribed  to  sustain  these  three  voy- 
ages of  Frobisher,  Queen  Elizabeth  alone  furnishiug  four 
thousand  pounds  of  this  amount,  while  among  the  other 


'  It  is  almost  imposfliWe  U)  give  with  exactness  the  purchaaing  power 
of  a  pound  sterling  in  the  long  period  covered  In  this  work,  aa  compared 
with  the  puTcbasing  power  of  the  pound  sterling  or  American  dollar  in 
the  preseDt  age.  I  have  adopted  the  ratio  of  5  to  I  as  approximately 
correct  only.  SeeBrown'e  GeneaU  of  the  Untied  SCatei,  p.  SiO.  A  pound 
Btetiing  is  there  given  as  equal  in  value  to  $20  or  (25.  This  was  in  the  early 
history  of  Virginia.  The  decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  pound 
sterling  as  the  century  progressed  could  not  have  been  very  great.  la 
the  sixteenth  century  the  ratio  was  probably  as  high  as  T  to  1. 
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celebrated  persons  who  invested  in  them  were  Burleigh, 
Leicester,  Sydney,  Gresham,  and  Walsingham.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  men  were  dispatched  in  the  third 
voyage  to  erect  a  temporary  settlement  on  the  shores  of 
Frobisher's  Straits,  but  so  eagerly  did  the  members  of  the 
expedition  throw  themselves  into  the  search  for  gold  that 
all  thought  of  a  colony  was  forgotten. 

In  1683  special  letters  patent  for  the  discovery  of  a 
-  Northwest  Passage  were  granted  to  Adrian  Gilbert  and 
his  associates,  but  this  scheme  had  no  practical  results.^ 
Beginning  his  exploration  in  1585,  Captain  John  Davis, 
like  Martin  Frobisher,  made  three  voyages  to  the  North- 
west, the  only  valuable  fruit  of  which  waa  the  discovery 
of  Davis'  Straits;  these  Straits,  Davis  himself  confidently 
thought,  were  the  main  entrance  to  the  South  Sea  in  that 
part  of  the  globe.  The  second  and  third  voyages  proved 
to  be  entirely  barren,  the  explorer  remaining  under  the 
impression  that  the  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  to  which 
his  name  has  been  given,  was  a  highway  for  ships  to  the 
India  seas.  In  1593,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years, 
the  Russia  and  Turkey  Companies  united  in  sharing  the 
expense  of  sending  out  two  vessels  of  light  tonnage  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage;  Captain  Wey- 
mouth, who  was  placed  in  command  of  the  expedition, 
was  instructed  to  sail  as  far  into  Davis'  Straits  in  the 
general  direction  of  China  as  the  waters  were  navigable. 
This  expedition  proved  to  he  fruitless.  In  1602  Captain 
WejTuouth  was  sent  upon  a  second  voyage  in  search  of 
the  passage  by  a  number  of  London  merchants.  In  1606 
the  Russia  and  Turkey  Companies  dispatched  Captain 
Knight  towards  the  Northwest,  hut  part  of  his  mission 
was  to  explore  for  gold  and  silver  mines.^ 

'  Anderson's  Bittory  of  Commerce,  vol.  II,  p.  157. 

*  In  tbe  year  (O.  S.)  in  which  Jamestown  was  founded,  James  granted 
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It  was  entirely  reasonable  that  the  London  Company 
should  have  looked  upon  the  discovery  of  a  route  to  the 
South  Sea  through  Virginia  as  one  of  the  principal  objects 
to  be  accomplished  by  their  enterprise.  Doubtless  the 
fact  that  so  many  members  of  the  East  India  Company 
were  also  interested  in  the  London,  had  a  marked  influence 
in  creating  and  sustaining  the  determination  to  find  a  pas- 
sage to  the  Indies  by  way  of  the  Powhatan,  but  it  can  be 
easily  seen  that  apart  from  the  benefit  which  would  result 
to  those  members  who  wished  to  carry  on  in  their  own 
private  capacity  a  direct. trade  with  the  East,  it  would*--' 
have  been  an  incomparable  advantage  to  the  London 
Company  as  a  body  to  have  had  in  its  territory  the  short- 
est highway  to  all  the  wealthiest  nations  of  Asia.  The 
words  of  Ralph  Lane,  already  quoted,  were  just  as  appli- 
cable to  the  colony  at  Jamestown  as  to  that  at  Roanoke; 
nothing,  he  declared,  but  the  discovery  of  a  good  mine  or 
a  passage  by  water  or  land  to  the  South  Sea  could  bring 
the  country  in  request  in  England  as  a  desirable  place  for 
settlement.*  The  mani^ers  of  the  London  Company  were  »- 
fully  aware  of  the  force  of  these  words,  independently  of 
the  immediate  profit  that  would  flow  to  the  members  of 
their  organization  from  the  possession  of  a  mine,  or  the 
entrance  to  the  East  by  way  of  the  West.  The  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  leaders  of  the  first  voyage  in  1606  were 

a  license  to  Ricbaid  PenlieTel  to  discoTer  a  pasBage  to  the  east  bjr  tbe 
north,  Dortbeast,  or  northwest  (_Fcedera,  vol.  XVI,  pp.  660-603).  In 
1600  HcQiy  Hudson,  moTed  by  a  su^estion  which  Captain  John  Smith 
had  made  to  Mm,  to  the  effect  that  the  Athintic  and  Western  oceans 
were  connected  north  of  Virginia  by  means  of  an  open  sea,  explored  the 
coastline  as  for  as  fhe  river  now  bearing  his  name.  He  was  finally  left  to 
perish,  by  a  mutinous  crew,  while  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  find  the 
passage  to  the  Indies  through  American  wa.ters. 

'  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  letters  of  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  Velasco,  written  many  years  afterwards.  See 
Brown's  Qeneaii  of  the  United  Slates,  pp.  634,  63S. 
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most  explicit  on  this  point.  They  were  commanded  to 
observe  whether  the  river  on  which  they  were  ordered  to 
establish  themselves,  sprang  from  moimtains  or  from  a  lake. 
If  from  a  lake,  the  journey  to  the  South  Sea  could  be  accom- 
plished with  esse  and  dispatch,  as  it  was  most  probable 
that  a  river  ran  into  the  lake  from  the  direction  of  the 
sea.  Reference  was  made  to  the  coincidence  of  the 
Volga,  Tanis,  and  Dwina;  these  famous  streams  had  their 
fountains  near  the  same  spot,  but  emptied  into  seas  lying 
widely  apart.  In  selecting  a  river  upon  which  the  planta- 
tion was  to  be  placed,  the  colonists  were  instructed,  in  case 
it  had  two  main  branches,  to  follow  the  one  that  bent  most 
towards  the  northwest,  since  it  was  by  going  towards 
this  point  of  the  compass  that  the  other  sea  would  be  the 
soonest  reached.^ 

The  belief  in  England  that  the  South  Sea  lay  only  a 
short  distance  overland  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  had, 
probably,  been  created  by  the  reports  which  Ralph  Lane 
recorded  in  his  account  of  the  Roanoke  Colony.  Lane  had 
been  informed  by  the  Indians  that  from  one  of  their  vil- 
lages, not  far  from  Roanoke,  it  required  only  a  journey  of 
thirty  days  to  arrive  at  the  head  of  the  Moratoc  River,  and 
that  its  waters  there  gushed  out  of  an  enormous  rock  situ- 
ated so  near  to  the  sea  that  the  waves  of  the  latter  very 
often,  in  heavy  storms,  mingled  with  the  stream  as  it 
poured  from  the  rock,  causing  it  to  become  brackish  to 
the  taste.  The  hope  of  gazing  upon  this  sea  with  his  own 
eyes  had  prompted  Lane  to  make  a  voyage  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  into  the  country  by  way  of  the  river,  he 
and  his  companions  enduring  unexampled  hardships  before 
they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design.  In  undertaking 
this  expedition,  they  had  the  active  encouragement  of  Mr. 
Hariot,  a  member  of  the  Colony,  and  among  the  most  cele- 
1  Work*  nS  Cc^t.  JbAn  £mftA,  p.  xxxr. 
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brated  men  of  his  age  for  scientifiG  attainments,  and  one 
■who  was  thought  to  be  especially  trustworthy  in  his  geo- 
graphical views.  ^ 

Lane  was  anxious  to  discover  a  harbor  on  that  part  of 
the  coast  where  the  Chesapeake  Bay  lies,  and  his  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  in  case  such  a 
harbor  was  found,  evidently  made  a  strong  impression  on 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  voyage  of  1606.^  He 
declared  that  the  journey  in  the  search  of  the  South  Sea 
should  begin  from  this  harbor.  It  would  require  four 
days  to  pass  to  the  river  Choanoke,  at  which  point  in  the 
route  a  fort  should  be  erected ;  entrance  should  then  he 
made  into  the  Choanoke  province,  and  a  day  would  be  con- 
sumed before  the  town  of  the  Mangoaks  could  he  reached; 
the  journey  should  then  proceed  along  the  line  of  the 
Moratoc  until  its  fountain-head  and  the  salt  sea  had  been 
arrived  at,  care  being  taken  to  build  forts  also  on  this  part 
of  the  courae  for  the  defence  of  all  the  expeditions  which 
hereafter  should  go  that  way.  Lane  asserted  that  by  fol- 
lowing this  route,  a  gain  of  four  days  would  be  secured  in 
travelling  into  the  heart  of  the  country.^ 

1  Hoklnyt'B  Vogagei,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  314,  816. 

>  Lane  had  visited  the  modem  Hampton  Roads.  "  To  the  North- 
ward" (i.e.  from  RosDOke),  he  wrote,  "our  furthest  discorer;  was  to 
the  CbeeepiaDS  distant  from  Roanoke  about  130  miles ;  Che  passage  to  it 
was  very  shallow  and  most  dangerous  by  reason  of  the  bredth  of  the 
Sonnd  and  the  little  succour  that  upon  an?  flawe  was  there  to  be  had." 
The  Chesapeake  tribe  was  seated  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  great 
body  of  water  situated  at  the  mouih  of  the  Powhatan.  It  Is  evident  that 
Lane,  in  making  his  way  in,  failed  to  discover  the  channel,  which  lies 
close  to  the  northern  shore  (Hakluyt's  Vovages,  vol.  Ill,  p.  312).  For 
this  reason  he  did  not  consider  it  a  "safe  harbor." 

*  Haklnyt's  Voyage*.  voL  III,  p.  317.  It  is  interesling  to  note  that 
this  suggestion  of  Lane  was  carefully  borne  In  mind  by  the  English  when 
they  had  many  yeais  afterwards  established  Ibeniselves  permanently  in 
Tirgima.  In  tie  report  which  Francis  Maguel  made  in  1610  to  the 
Spanish  Coancil  of  State,  as  to  what  he  had  observed  in  the  course  of  bis 
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Only  a  few  days  after  the  colonists  of  1606  selected 
Jamestown  Island  as  the  place  of  settlement,  Newport 
began  to  fit  out  a  shallop  to  continue  the  exploration  of 
the  Powhatan  towards  the  west  in  obedience  to  instruc- 
tions received  from  the  Council  in  England.  The  party 
who  were  chosen  to  accompany  him  were  five  gentlemen, 
four  mariners,  and  fourteen  sailors.  The  insignificance 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  persons 
forming  the  force,  show  very  plainly  that  both  Newport 
and  his  companions  supposed  that  the  journey  from  sea  to 
sea  would  be  short,  and,  therefore,  required  no  elaborate 
preparations  for  its  successful  performance.*    This  impres- 

recent  residence  in  that  country,  he  declared  that  the  colonists.  Id  order 
to  acquire  mastery  ol  tlie  South  Sea,  had  "  determined  to  erect  a  fort  at 
the  end  o£  every  day's  march  of  the  ten  days'  march  which  lay  between 
the  head  of  theli  river  and  the  Sonth  Sea  «  ■  «  This  they  hope  to  accom- 
plish In  a  short  time,  because  they  do  not  intend  to  forci^  them  Tcry 
strongly,  but  only  so  much  as  would  sufSce  to  defend  themselves  against 
these  savages."  Spanish  ATchlves,  Brown's  Oe>^»i»  of  the  United  Statei, 
p.  897. 

'  The  object  which  the  Council  in  England  had  immediately  in  view  in 
instmcting  Newport  to  explore  the  Hver  upon  which  the  settlement  was 
to  be  made,  as  far  as  it  was  navigable,  was  not  to  discover  the  distance  to 
die  South  Sea,  but  to  enable  the  colonies  to  choose  the  "strongest,  most 
wholesome,  and  fertile  place  "  as  a  site  of  their  proposed  town.  Work* 
of  Ga^t.  John  Smith,  p.  xniv.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  prevailing  at  that  time, 
the  principal  hope  animating  Newport  and  his  companions  in  the  voyage 
to  the  Falls  related  to  the  existence  of  the  South  Sea  at  a  point  attainable 
from  the  head  of  the  stream  which  Ihey  were  navigating.  This  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  account  given  in  the  Belatyon  of  the  Discovery  of  our 
River  (p.  xli),  written  by  one  of  the  persons  who  took  part  in  It.  In 
an  interview  with  an  Indian,  who  laid  out  the  course  of  the  river,  "he 
told  us  (that  is,  Newport  and  his  company)  of  two  Helta  in  the  Ryver  we 
should  passe  by,  meaning  that  one  whereon  we  were,  and  then  come  to 
an  overfall  of  water,  beyond  that  of  two  Kyngdomea,  which  the  Kyver 
runs  by,  then  a  great  distance  oS  the  Hountains  Quirauk  as  he  named 
them,  beyond  which  by  his  relation  is  that  which  we  elected.  (That  is, 
the  South  Sea.)    This  fellow  parting  from  ns  promised  to  procure  ns 
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sion,  which  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  Englishmen  of 
that  age  in  general,  appears  remarkable  when  it  is  recalled 
that  Sir  Francis  Drake  had,  many  years  before,  in  his  cir- 
cnmnavigation  of  the  globe,  sailed  along  the  western  coast 
of  North  America.  It  can  only  be  adequately  explained 
on  the  ground  that  the  knowledge  of  longitudes  at  that 
time  was  grossly  defective.  Interrupted  in  their  voyage 
by  the  Falls,^  the  members  of  the  expedition  returned  to 
Jamestown.  Newport,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  having 
no  certain  report  to  make  as  to  the  proximity  of  Virginia 
to  the  South  Sea,  contented  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
announcing  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Colony. 

The  unfavorable  issue  of  the  voyage  to  the  Falls  did  not 
seriously  diminish  the  hope  which  the  Company  had  of  find- 
ing a  route  to  the  East  through  Virginia.  This  hope  was 
afterwards  sustained  by  further  information  received  from 
the  Indians.  Captain  Smith,  who,  at  a  later  period,  dep- 
recated 80  earnestly  and  so  properly  the  subordination  of 
the  practical  interests  of  the  Colony  to  the  advancement 
of  schemes  looking  to  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea,  was, 
in  the  beginning,  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  giving 
substantial  ground  to  these  sanguine  expectations.  During 
his  captivity,  which  occurred  only  a  few  months  after  the 

wheatfi  if  we  irould  etAj  a  little  longer,  but  we  coming  by  the  place  where 
he  v/ae  with  manj  more  very  desirous  of  oar  Compan;,  stayed  not,  aa 
being  eagrn  of  our  good  It/dinges."  When  the  Falls  were  reached,  New- 
port decided  to  return  to  Jamestown,  in  opposition  to  hia  own  wiahea  and 
the  earnest  request  of  his  companions,  simply  to  please  the  Indian  king 
("with  whome  and  all  of  his  command,  he  had  made  so  faire  way"), 
who  objected  to  the  English  passing  into  the  country  of  his  enemies,  the 
Monacans.  The  order  of  the  Council  had  directed  Newport  to  follow 
the  rlTer  only  as  far  as  it  was  navigable.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  does 
not  give  this  as  his  reason  for  turning  back,  but  merely  bis  desire  to 
grati^  bis  Indian  host 

>  The  expression  used  is,  "  Having  ended  thus  of  force  our  Discovery." 
A  Belatyon  of  the  Ditcoverg  of  our  Stver,  p.  xlvii. 
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landing  on  Jameetown  Island,  he  was  informed  by  Ope- 
cbancanough  that  a  salt  sea  was  to  be  found  within  four 
or  five  days'  journey  of  the  Falls.  This  statement  was 
confirmed  by  Powhatan,  who  declared  that  some  asserted 
that  it  was  five  days',  some  six,  some  eight  days'  journey 
from  the  Falls  to  the  place  where  the  salt  waters,  dashing 
in  the  fury  of  great  storms  against  the  boulders,  among 
which  the  river  had  its  fountain,  had  often  caused  that 
stream  to  be  brackish  in  its  flavor,  Powhatan  gave  a 
description  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  the  ships  in  which 
they  travelled,  showing  that  they  belonged  to  civilized 
nations.  An  Indian  prisoner  of  Powhatan,  who  was 
probably  one  of  the  tribe  of  Monacans,  occupying  the 
territory  above  the  Falls,  also  reported  the  presence  of  a 
salt  sea  in  the  West.'  It  might  be  supposed,  at  first,  that 
the  same  spirit  which,  perhaps,  led  Smith  to  suppress,  in 
hiB  earliest  account  of  his  captivity,  all  allusion  to  the 
attempt  of    his  captors    to    beat  out    his  brains,^  also 

'  Workt  of  Cap*-  ■'oftn  Smith,  pp.  IT,  10,  20. 

■The  colonlsta  of  1607  were  apeciallj  iofitnicted  in  the  Orders  in 
Council  which  they  carried  over  to  Virginia  with  them,  not  to  transmit  to 
England  "any  letter  ot  anything  that  maj  diaeourage  others."  Woria 
of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  zxzrii.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  ia  the 
explanation  of  the  omisaion  b;  Smith  of  all  reference  to  his  rescue  bj 
Pocahontas,  in  the  Newes  from  Virginia,  the  only  fact,  coupled  with  the 
failure  of  contemporaneous  writers  to  record,  even  casually,  this  striking 
incident,  upon  which  any  serious  attack  upon  the  truthfulness  of  Smith 
In  his  account  of  that  incident  in  tbe  Drue  Relation,  written  at  a  later 
date,  can  rest  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  make  a  defence  of  Smith. 
That  has  been  done  with  a  degree  of  learning  and  abili^  by  Mr.  WilliaiD 
Wirt  Henry,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  L^e  of  Patrick  Henry,  in 
his  address  before  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing, Feb.  24, 1882,  which  leaves  but  little  to  be  said.  Ttds  addieas  has 
been  published  by  the  Society,  and  It  Is  but  one  of  the  many  grotmdi 
which  entitle  the  author  to  the  grateftU  appreciation  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  Vi^inia.    Special  reference  may  also  be  made  to 
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prompted  him  to  exaggerate  the  prevalence  among  the 
Indians  of  the  report  that  the  South  Sea  was  situated  not 
far  from  Jamestown;  that  is  to  say,  he  desired  not  only 
to  pass  over  in  silence  all  that  was  calculated  to  injure  the 
pipspectQ  of  the  Colony  in  the  English  mind,  but  also  to 
bring  out  in  the  broadest  light  every  fact  that  would 
increase  public  interest  in  the  Virginian  enterprise.  The 
interviews  with  Opechancanough  and  Powhatan,  recorded 
in  the  Newet  from  Virginia,  recall  very  forcibly  the  in- 
formation which  Ralph  Lane  obtained  from  the  Indians 

Captain  John  Smiih  and  hit  Critics,  by  Mr.  Charlea  Poindezter,  lat« 
librariaD  of  tbe  State  Library  of  Virginia,  in  nbicb  strong  evidence  is 
adv&nced  to  shoir  that  the  Newet  from  Virginia  ia  in  a  garbled  form  in 
its  present  shape.  The  conclusions  reached  by  Professor  Edward  Arber, 
the  English  ediloT  of  Smith's  works,  should  carry  great  weight  as  being 
thoM  of  a  man  entirely  free  from  the  sectional  feeling  which  baa  colored 
the  attacks  upon,  as  well  as  the  defence  of.  Captain  Smith  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Hia  point  of  view  was  impartial  and  disinterested.  "  Pos- 
terity will  see  in  Smith,"  he  wrote  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition,  "a 
noble  example  of  what  a  Christian  Gentleman  and  Officer  may  be,  may 
do,  and  may  endnie."  The  introduction,  as  far  as  made  up  by  contribu- 
tions from  Professor  Arber's  pen,  is  a  most  striking  tribute  to  the  charac- 
ter and  services  of  Captain  Smith  in  his  career  in  Virginia.  It  has  lieen 
the  curioos  fal«  of  this  remarkable  man  to  be  pursued,  after  deatb,  by  an 
animositry  as  unrelenting  as  that  from  which  he  suffered  in  life.  His 
faults  were  upon  the  surface,  but  these  faults,  which  are  to-day  reflected 
in  Itis  wrttiogE,  were  snch  as  to  excite  the  keenest  antagonism  in  tlie 
minds  of  many  persons  who  were  thrown  with  him.  His  enemies  during 
bis  life  were  not  more  bitter  than  his  enemies  have  t>een  since  his  death. 
The  spirit  animating  the  most  persistent  detractors  of  Smith  has  been  at 
once  pnerile  and  Ignoble.  That  this  great  man  was  egotistic  and  aelf- 
assertive,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  but  that  he  was  brave,  steadfast,  saga- 
cious, and  far-seeing,  no  one  will  question  who  approaches  the  study  of 
his  career  with  the  critical  faculty  free  from  all  prejudice.  His  example 
and  bis  teachings  were  in  every  instance  marked  by  the  highest  practical 
wisdom.  ^Via  services  in  tbe  Gist  settlement  of  Virginia  were  of  incalcu- 
lable value  in  their  influence,  and  the  general  voice  of  tbe  Colony  and  the 
State  has  not  been  Incorrect  in  proclaiming  him  the  real  founder  of  the 
community. 
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OD  the  Moratoc,  the  modem  Roanoke,  as  to  the  salt  sea 
ID  the  West.  That  Smith,  however,  was  stating  precisely 
what  he  had  heen  told,  uncolored  either  hy  tlie  previous 
relation  of  Lane  or  a  natural  eagerness  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  the  Colony  in  England,  is  disclosed  in  the 
report  of  Francis  Maguel,  a  Spanish  subject  who  had 
passed  eight  months  at  Jamestown  sometime  previous  to 
1610.  According  to  Maguel,  the  Indians  asserted  that 
on  the  other  side  of  Virginia,  close  to  the  sea,  there  was 
a  land,  the  inhabitants  of  which  wore  wide  silk  dresses  and 
bright  colored  buckskins;  that  they  had  much  gold;  and 
that  ships  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  that  country  to 
get  from  them  these  precious  materials.  M^uel  even 
aEEirmed  that  the  aborigines  had  shown  to  the  English  in 
Virginia,  knives  and  other  articles  obtained  by  them  in 
barter  from  these  strangers  in  the  West.^  Molina,  another 
Spanish  subject  who  resided  as  a  captive  in  the  Colony  for 
several  years,  stated,  in  1611,  that  the  Indians  held  the 
belief  that  it  was  only  sixteen  or  eighteen  days'  journey 
from  Virginia  to  the  South  Sea.' 

There  were  three  routes  which  might  be  followed  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  its  shores.  The  first  led  directly  from 
the  head  of  the  Powhatan  to  the  salt  water  and  lay  en- 
tirely on  land.  The  second,  after  leaving  the  Powhatan, 
ran  to  a  second  river,  which  emptied  into  the  South  Sea. 
The  overland  journey  from  river  to  river  would  only  con- 
simie  a  day  and  a  half  in  its  accomplishment.  The  third 
route  took  the  direction  of  the  northwest.  At  a  distance 
of  twelve  days'  journey  from  the  head  of  the  Powhatan, 
there  were  found  four  large  rivers,  fourteen  leagues  from 

•  Report  of  Prancia  Maguel,  Spanish  Archiyes,  Brown's  ■Ceneai*  o/ 
the  United  SlaUt,  p.  388. 

*  Rpport  of  the  VoySige  to  Virginia,  Spanisb  Archires,  Brown's  Genetii 
of  the  UnUed  States,  p.  510. 
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the   furthest  ot  which,  there  was  a   fifth  stream  that 
emptied  into  the  sixth,  and  this  in  turn  debouched  into 

the  South  Sea.'  - 

When  Smith  visited  Powhatan  in  the  fall  of  1608,  the 
Indian  monarch  gravely  informed  him  that  his  people  had 
been  deceiving  the  English  in  declaring  that  a  salt  sea 
\Fas  to  be  found  in  the  West,  and  he  proceeded  to  draw 
upon  the  ground  the  true  map  of  the  territories  in  that 
region."  Powhatan  probably  wished  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  colonists  from  the  exploration  of  the  western  | 
countries.  The  sincere  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  salw 
sea  beyond  the  mountains,  entertained  by  the  Indians  of 
Virginia,  is  confirmed  by  too  many  witnesaes  among  the 
Europeans  to  be  controverted  by  a  single  statement  of  the 
mly  Powhatan,  and  one  in  contradiction  of  his  own  pre- 
vious assertions.  One  reason  for  this  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  was  probably  a  vtigue  report  of  the  great 
lates,'  which  to  the  view  of  the  tribes  dwelling  on  their 
shores  were  almost  unlimited  in  the  area  covered  by  them, 
being  considered  even  by  their  European  discoverers,  to  be 
inland  seas  of  vast  extent.     The  copper  in  possession  of 

'  Report  of  Francis  Magael,  SpanUb  Archives,  Bronn's  Genetta  of  the 
Unlud  States,  p.  3B7.  Whltaker,  in  his  Good  Jtfewes  from  Virginia, 
1012,  has  this  to  say  la  this  connection :  "  Sixe  daiea  Jounief  beyond  the 
mine  (that  is,  three  dajs  joumej'  from  ■  Clinatal  Rocke,'  which  was  Bitu- 
ated  twelve  miles  beyond  the  Falls),  a  great  ridge  of  high  hils  doe  runne 
along  the  maine  land,  not  faire  from  whom  the  Indians  report  a  great 
sea  dothe  runne,  which  we  commonly  call  a  South  Sea,"  Brown's 
Gtnais  of  tht  United  State),  p.  584. 

«  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smilli,  p.  124. 

*  "  Beyond  the  mountains  from  whence  is  the  head  of  the  river  Pata- 
womeke,  the  Savages  report  iuhahit  their  most  mortall  enimieH,  the  Maa- 
sawomekes  upon  a  great  salt  water,  which  by  all  liltelyhood  is  either  some 
part  of  Commada  (i.e.  Canada)  some  great  lake  or  some  Inlet  of  some 
sea  thatfalleth  into  the  South  Sea."  These  are  the  words  of  SmiUi. 
Worts  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  71. 
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the  aborigines  of  Virginia  had  been  obtained  from  natives 
of  the  hinds  lying  to  the  northwest  of  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  subjects  of  Powhatan,  and  doubtless  informa- 
tion of  these  great  bodies  of  water  had  by  the  same  agents 
been  transmitted  to  the  Indians  in  the  territory  along  the 
coast.  Powhatan  was  also  in  constant  communication  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Northeast,  among  whom  a  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  lakes  was  generally  diffused.'  It  is 
not  improbable  that  some  of  the  reports  had  reference  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  stating  that  one  route  to  the  South 
Sea  was  by  way  of  the  Powhatan  to  a  certain  point  in  its 
upper  course,  and  thence  by  a  short  overland  journey  to 
a  second  river,  which  emptied  into  that  sea,  the  Indians 
perhaps  had  the  Kanawha  and  Ohio  in  mind.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  intercourse  between  the  tribes 
of  Virginia  and  those  inhabiting  the  country  in  the  far 
Southwest.  From  this  quarter,  Opechancanough  is  re- 
ported to  have  come.  It  was  the  annual  custom  of  Pow- 
hatan to  send  messengers  to  the  "West  India"  to  keep 
him  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  events  in  that  region.^ 
The  news  as  to  the  South  Sea  which  Smith  brought 
back  to  Jamestown  on  his  return  from  captivity  did  not 
at  the  time  produce  much  impression  upon  his  associates. 
Captain  Newport  arrived  in  Virginia  during  the  same 
month,  having  the  First  Supply  in  charge,  and  he  became 
so  deeply  absorbed  in  the  search  for  gold  in  the  country 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jamestown  that  he 
made  no  attempt  to  explore  the  wilderness  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  Falls.     All  thought  of  the  South  Sea  was  for- 

'  Report  of  Francis  Maguel,  SpaniBli  Archives,  Brown's  Qeneiit  of 
the  United  States,  p.  306. 

*  Report  of  FnuicU  Maguel,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Qenesit  of  the 
United  States,  p.  306.  B7  the  term  "  West  India,"  Maguel,  the  aulhorily 
for  this  statement,  probahl;  meant  Mexico,  and  that  general  region  of 
countty,  for  the  mesBengers  are  represented  aa  "  proceeding  I17  land." 
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gotten  for  the  moment.  Thia  exclusive  attention  to  the 
discovery  of  the  precious  metals  was  perhaps  chiefly  due 
to  the  instructions  which  he  had  received  from  the  Com- 
pany in  England.  The  "glad  tidings"  he  had  carried 
back  in  1607  had  no  reference  to  the  South  Sea.  They 
related  to  gold  and  silver  alone.  When  Newport  reached 
Plymouth  in  1608,  he  not  only  had  in  the  hold  of  his  ves- 
sel a  cargo  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  ore,  but  he  had  also 
bronght  with  him  the  reports  that  Smith  bad  heard  dur- 
ing his  captivity,  as  to  the  proximity  to  Jamestown  Ojf 
the  sea  in  the  west ;  indeed,  the  Newet  from  Virginia,  '\k 
which  Smith  had  recorded  these  reports,  was  one  of  the/ 
documents  that  Newport  took  to  England  when  he  re/ 
turned  after  the  delivery  of  the  First  Supply.  The  cargo\ 
of  gilded  dirt  proving  to  be  worthless,  the  Company  were  \ 
disposed  to  attach  a  greater  value  to  the  reports  as  to  the 
western  sea  than  they  would  have  done  if  the  dirt  when  / 
tested  had  shown  favorable  results.  The  most  careful/ 
provisions  were  adopted  to  enable  Newport,  on  his  arrival! 
in  Virginia  with  the  Second  Supply,  to  penetrate  to  thisf 
sea  by  one  of  the  routes  which  the  Indians  had  referred 
to  in  their  interviews  with  members  of  the  Colony. 
There  was  constructed  for  him  a  barge  specially  devised 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  the  journey  ;  it  consisted  of 
five  pieces  that  could  be  taken  apart  and  transported  on 
the  shoulders  of  men  when  mountains  were  to  be  crossed, 
or  a  portage  was  to  be  made  from  the  head  of  one  river  to 
another,  or  falls  in  the  streams  were  to  be  avoided.^ 

In  passing  up  the  Powhatan  towards  Jamestown,  Cap- 
tain Newport  ran  unexpectedly  upon  Captain  Percy,  who 
bad  been  sent  out  to  procure  grain  from  the  Indians;  he 
ordered  Percy  to  turn  back  vrithout  having  performed  his 
mission,  as  his  boats  would  be  needed  in  the  exploration 
1  Wifrlc*  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  434. 
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which  was  to  be  made  towards  the  west  in  search  of  the 
South  Sea.  Newport  felt,  no  doubt,  as  lively  an  interest 
in  the  discovery  of  a  highway  through  Virginia  to  that  sea 
as  his  present  employers,  in  England  did,  for  he  was  a 
detached  officer  of  the  Russia  Company,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  gone  to  much  expense  to  find  a  passage  to  the 
East  Indies  both  by  the  northeast  and  by  the  northwest. 
If  he  had  succeeded  in  discovering  this  passage  along  the 
line  of  the  Powhatan,  he  would  have  entitled  himself  to 
the  gratitude  of  both  the  Russia  and  the  London  Com- 
panies, and  would  have  received  a  reward  in  proportion. 
He  was  instructed  by  the  London  Company  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  I  have  ab:eady  pointed  out,  to  remain  in  Virginia 
until  he  could  bring  back  to  England  a  lump  of  gold,  or 
one  of  the  lost  colonists  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  or  could 
report  a  certainty  of  the  South  Sea.  Every  inBuence, 
therefore,  united  to  cause  him  at  this  time  to  subordinate 
the  real  interests  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  latter  purposes,  which  the  event  was  to 
prove  to  be  so  wholly  impracticable. 

As  soon  as  the  coronation  of  Powhatan  had  taken  place,' 
Newport  set  out  for  the  Monacan  country,  accompanied 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  picked  men,  only  eighty  or 
ninety  men  being  left  at  Jamestown  to  prepare  a  cargo  of 
clapboards  for  the  ship  on  its  homeward  voyage.  Whether 
or  not  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  Smith  was 

>  The  coronation  of  Powhatan  took  place  in  1608,  after  the  retorn  of 
Newport  to  Virginia  with  tlie  Second  Supply,  who  brought  over  for  the 
king  a  crown,  bason  and  ewer,  bed  and  furniture,  and  a  "  scarlet  cloke 
and  apparell."  "  Foule  trouble  there  was  to  make  him  kneele  to  receive 
his  crowne.  ...  At  last  by  leaning  hard  on  his  shoulders,  he  a  little 
stooped  and  three  having  the  crowne  in  their  hands  put  it  on  tiis  head 
...  to  congratulate  their  kindness,  he  gave  his  old  tihaea  and  his  man- 
tell  to  Captaine  Newport."  Powhatan  was  crowned  at  Werowocomoco. 
hie  place  of  residence  on  York  River. 
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doabtful  as  to  the  existence  of  a  sea  at  a  comparatively 
near  point  in  the  west,'  he  was  certainly  frank  and  em- 
phatic in  his  condemnation  of  the  search  for  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  at  that  time.  He 
held  the  very  just  opinion  that  the  attention  of  all  should 
be  exclusively  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the  James- 
town settlement  on  a  permanently  safe  footing  before  an 
expedition  should  be  dispatched  to  penetrate  the  wilder- 
ness in  the  west.  When  the  Phcenix  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  England  in  1608,  Radcliffe,  who  was  then  the 
presiding  officer  in  Virginia,  was  desirous  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  should  be  able  to  carry  over  favorable 
reports  as  to  the  country  beyond  the  Falls;  he  therefore 
ordered  Smith  to  train  a  body  of  sixty  men  for  the  explora- 
tion of  the  territory,  but  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter, 
the  project  was  frustrated  by  the  obstinacy  of  Captain 
Martin,  Smith  himself  preferring  to  make  the  expedition 
to  the  west  when  he  had  "  less  charge  ajid  more  leisure," 
believing  that  an  uncertain  discovery  ought  to  be  deferred 
to  a  time  when  the  needs  of  the  Colony  had  been  fully 
supplied.'  In  December,  1608,  instead  of  leading  a  band 
of  men  into  the  Monacan  forests,  in  which  direction  the 
South  Sea  was  only  to  be  found,  but  where  there  was  either 
little  maize,  or  if  much,  no  means  of  transporting  it  to 
Jamestown,  he  proceeded  by  water  with  a  large  company 
to  Pamunkey  in  the  hope  that  he  might,  in  spite  of  the  late 
season,  secure  the  grain  needed  for  the  support  of  the 
settlers.'  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  liad  the  same  voyage 
been  made  in  October,  November,  or  the  early  part  of 
December,  a  ship  of  forty  tons  might  have  been  freighted, 

^  See  his  opinion,  already  quoted,  as  t 
which  the  Indians  reported  aa  lying  in  thi 
of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  71. 

^  Work*  of  Ca^t.  John  Smith,  p.  MB.  » Ibid,,  p.  163. 
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and  twice  as  much  obtained  on  the  Rappahannock,  Potomac, 
and  Patuxent  Rivers ;  as  it  was.  Smith  and  his  companions, 
on  their  return  to  Jamestown,  were  only  able  to  deliver  to 
the  Cape  Merchant,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  public 
store  of  provisions,  two  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  deer 
Buet,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  bushels  of  maize. 
The  earnest  opposition  which  Smith  showed  to  the 
expedition  into  the  Monacan  country,  undertaken  by 
Newport,  was  attributed  by  the  latter  to  a  secret  desire 
to  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea  then,  in  order 
that  Smith  might  enjoy  the  honor  at  a  later  date,'  but 
whether  this  suspicion  as  to  hia  motives  was  just  or  not, 
the  ground  which  he  took  was  in  keeping  with  his  prac- 
tical good  sense,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  views  was  f uEy 
borne  out  by  the  issue. 
I  By  1613,  the  expectation  in  England  that  a  route  to  the 
\  South  Sea  would  soon  be  found  by  exploration  of  Virginia 
\  towards  the  west  had  greatly  declined,^  but  the  hope  of 
isuch  a  discovery  lingered  in  the  Colony  for  many  years. 
lOne  of  the  reasons  which  caused  the  Company  to  congratu- 
late itself  on  hearing  in  1621  that  the  Indian  emperor  had 
entered  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  the  settlers  was, 
that  this  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  make  a  further 
search  for  tJiis  sea,  and  in  the  expedition  of  Pory,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  into  the  territory  towards  the 
south,  the  proximity  of  that  sea  was  always  in  his  mind.^ 

•  Wortet  of  Capt.  John  Srailh,  p.  436. 

'  Velasoo  to  Philip  III,  Spanish  Archjyes,  Brown's  Genesit  of  the 
United  States,  pp.  C34,  638. 

»  Purchaa,  Pilgrimea.  vol.  IV,  p.  1784, 1622,  N.  S.  An  aceonnt  of  thia 
expedition  was  printed  in  a  broadside  by  the  London  Company,  which 
was  afterwards  embodied  in  the  test  of  Purchas.  The  following  may  be 
quoted  from  It :  "  Some  of  the  English  {i.e.  the  members  of  the  expedi- 
tjon  accompanying  Pory)  hare  made  relation  of  a  China  boi,  seen  M  one 
of  the  king's  houses,  who  declared  it  was  sent  him  from  the  west  by  a 
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As  late  as  1623,  George  Sandya,  the  treasurer,  referred  to 
the  extreme  likelihood  of  its  being  situated  not  far  from 
the  plantations  in  Virginia,  and  he  declared  that  if  he  were 
furnished  with  a  sufficient  escort,  he  would  gladly  risk  his 
life  in  the  attempt  to  reach  it.'  The  belief  in  its  compara- 
tive nearness  was  still  universal,  the  General  Assembly  in 
this  year  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  waa  only  six  days' 
journey  from  Jamestown."  In  May,  1669,  sixty  years 
after  the  memorable  expedition  of  Newport  into  the  Mona- 
can  country,  Berkeley,  at  that  time  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony,  wrote  to  the  authorities  in  England  that  two 
hundred  gentlemen  had  f^reed  to  accompany  him  in  an 
expedition  to  the  west,  which  he  had  arranged  for  the 
discovery  of  the  East  India  Sea,  but  that  unusually  heavy 
and  prolonged  rains  had  for  that  season  disconcerted  his 
plans.  He  petitioned  that  a  commission  should  be  sent  to 
him,  which  would  empower  him  to  undertake  the  expedi- 
fcing  whose  coiintry  is  near  the  aea,  he  having  that  hox  from  a  people  who 
come  thither  io  ahips,  wear  clothes,  iuiii-dwell  in  houEee." 

'  George  Sandys  to  John  Ferrer,  Britith  State  P<^>ere,  Colonial,  vol. 
II,  No.  27  ;  Sainiburs  Abttractsfor  1623,  p.  01,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No,  T  ;  Sainabury  Ab»traets 
for  1623,  p.  203,  Va.  State  Library.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  note  that  when  in  1S26  the  Governor  and  Council  recommended  Ute 
erection  of  a  palisade  from  Martin's  Hundred  on  the  Powhatan  to  Kis- 
kiack  OQ  the  Charles  or  the  modern  York,  it  was  urged  that  one  benefit 
to  TCEult  from  this  would  be  the  creation  of  a  protected  area  of  ground, 
in  which  might  be  bred  horses  and  asses  that  could  be  used  in  extending 
knowledge  of  the  western  coontry,  and  thus  opening  up  a  route  to  the 
South  Sea.  See  Affairs  in  Virginia  in  1626,  Virginia  Magazine  of 
HixtoTS  and  Biography,  vol.  II,  p.  53.  'ITiiB  is  a  copy  of  the  original 
Kport  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  now  in  the  British  Public  Record 
Office.  It  was  believed  by  many  that  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor in  England  in  1024,  bad  been  largely  instrumental  in  inducing  James 
to  revoke  the  letters  patent  of  the  London  Company,  because  be  thought 
that  the  Colony  would  thus  be  destroyed,  and  the  gateway  to  the  South 
Sea  forever  dosed.  New  Description  of  Vbginia,  pp.  8, 9,  Force's  Hiitor- 
Ual  TraeU,  vol  II. 
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tioD  in  the  following  spring.^  This  commission,  it  seems, 
was  obtained,  for  in  a  letter  wiittfin  June  13, 1670,  he  men- 
tions that  he  had  recently  dispatched  a  party  of  "  valient 
and  resolute  "  men  towards  the  west,  the  infirmities  of  old 
age  probably  preventing  him  from  leading  them  as  he  had 
at  first  intended.  This  little  band  was  instructed  to  turn 
back  as  soon  as  they  had  found  a  rivulet  running  in  a 
westerly  direction,  for  this  would  be  an  indication  that 
there  were  streams  in  that  region  which  emptied  into  the 
South  and  East  India  Seas.  *'  If  the  distance  by  land," 
remarked  Governor  Berkeley,  "be  not  too  great  for  traffic 
and  commerce,  nothing  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  wealth  of  England."  That  it  was  anticipated  that 
this  distance  would  not  be  very  great,  was  shown  in  the 
fact  that  thirty  days  was  the  length  of  time  prescribed  for 
the  journey  to  the  head-waters  of  the  first  river  flowing 
into  those  great  oceans  and  for  the  return  of  the  expedition 
to  Jamestown.^ 

All  hope  of  discovering  a  short  and  unobstructed  route 
to  the  South  Sea  by  way  of  Virginia  was  in  time  dispelled 
by  a  juster  notion  of  the  true  physical  dimensions  of  the 
North  American  continent.  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
width  of  that  continent,  the  modern  railroad  has  brought 
the  South  Sea  practically  as  near  to  Virginia  as  Newport 

1  Berkeley  to  English  Secretary  of  State,  BrUlsh  State  Papers,  Colo- 
nial, vol.  XXIV  ;  Winder  Faperg,  vol.  I,  p.  262,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Berkeley  to  Englteh  Secretary  of  State,  flritisft  State  Paper*, 
Colonial,  vol.  XXV ;  Winder  Papere,  vol.  I,  pp.  260,  261,  Va.  Stale 
Library.  The  party  were  sent  out  May  22, 1070.  They  returned  "  after 
18  dayes,  twelve  of  which,  they  were  goeing  and  8  retoaming."  See 
for  an  account  of  the  coantry  they  traversed,  the  letter  of  Thomas  Lud- 
well  to  the  English  Secretary  of  State  In  same  volume  of  State  Papert; 
also  Winder  Papen,  vol.  I,  pp.  233,  264,  Va.  State  Library.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  expedition  anticipated  the  famous  passage  of  the  Blue 
Kidge  by  Spotswood  and  the  Knigiita  of  tbe  Golden  Horseshoe  In  the  fol- 
lowing century. 
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hoped,  on  the  strength  of  the  Indian  reports,  to  find  it. 
The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  now  lie  only  a  journey  of  six 
daya  apart ;  the  expedition  which  set  out  in  the  fall  of 
1608  to  explore  the  Monacan  country  was  hardly  expected 
even  hy  its  most  sanguine  members  to  accomplish  its  ob- 
ject in  a  briefer  period.  The  reasons  making  it  so  desir- 
able for  the  English  people  to  secure  a  highway  to  the 
east  by  way  of  the  west  have  passed  away.  In  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  they  possess  every  facility  for  trans- 
porting merchandise  across  the  continent  for  transhipment 
to  the  East,  but  at  the  present  time,  not  only  is  there  no 
bar  to  navigation  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the 
vessels  of  all  nations,  but  the  Suez  Canal  "has  shortened 
very  much  the  length  of  the  route  to  the  modern  South 
Sea.  The  passage  to  that  sea  by  the  North  Cape  has  been 
traversed  in  recent  years  by  Nordenskiold,  while  in  1852 
MeClure  made  hia  way  from  Behring  Straits  through 
Melville  Sound  into  Baffin  Bay,  thus  accomplishing  what 
for  over  two  centuries  had  thwarted  the  determined 
efforts  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  seamen.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  two  navigators  was  the  triumph  of  an  historic 
sentiment  which  had  long  come  to  have  little  practical 
meaning. 

The  third  important  motive,  in  which  the  colonization  y 
of  Virginia  had  its  origin,  was  the  expectation  that  the 
new  country  would  supply  a  large  number  of  articles 
which  the  English  people  at  that  time  were  compelled  to 
bay  from  foreign  nations.  The  Muscovy  Company  had 
always  derived  the  greatest  part  of  its  profits  from  the 
transportation  to  England  of  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  flax,  cord- 
age, masts,  yards,  timber,  and  other  naval  stores,  and 
also  glass  and  soap  ashes.  These  were  the  products  of 
BuBsIa  and  Poland,  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  these 
countries  being  covered  with  magnificent  forests.      The 
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area  of  the  English  forests  waa  small  and  was  steadily 
dimiuishiug.  Coal  as  yet  had  not  come  into  use  as  a  fuel 
for  manufacturing.  Copper  at  this  time  was  imported 
from  Sweden ;  iron  and  steel,  figs  and  raisins,  wer^  brought 
from  Spain.  France  supplied  the  English  people  with 
wine,  salt,  and  canvas ;  Italy  furnished  silk  and  velvets. ' 
Spices  were  introduced  from  the  East.  The  acquisition 
of  these  articles,  which  were  growing  to  be  more  and 
more  essential  to  the  English  as  their  wealth  expanded 
and  their  luxury  increased,  was  subject  to  numerous 
casualties  and  interruptions.  The  Muscovy  Company 
especially,  which  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  naval  stores  in  England,  was  exposed  to  many 
obstructive  influences.  First,  it  had  to  contend  with  the 
fickleness  of  the  population  and  government  of  Muscovy ; 
little  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  stability  and 
fidelity  of  either  in  private  contracts  or  public  treaties. 
The  Dutch  had  now  enlai^d  the  volume  of  their  trade 
with  Russia,  thus  introducing  a  competition  that  curtailed 
the  English  dealings  and  lowered  the  profits  of  all  bar- 
gains made.  It  was  a  serious  drawback  that  the  com- 
pany could  only  send  out  an  expedition  to  Russia  at  one 
season  in  the  year,  the  ice  of  the  northern  waters  offering 
at  other  times  impassable  obstacles  to  navigation.  There 
was  a  constant  danger  that  the  King  of  Denmark  would 
increase  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  cargoes  of  all  foreign 
vessels  passing  into  or  out  of  the  Baltic,  while  the  Hanse 
communities  south  of  Denmark  were  always  seeking  to 
deprive  the  Russia  Company  of  the  right  of  way  in  the 
northern  seae.^ 

'  Wortt  of  Qa^t.  John  Smitk,  p.  360. 

»  Hakluyt'a  Voyaget,  vol.  Ill,  p.  229.  These  obstaclea  to  freedom  of 
trade  between  England  and  the  northern  pana  of  Europe  were  enumer- 
ated by  CaptoiD  Chriatapher  Carllle  in  hU  discourse,  written  in  1&8S,  in 
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The  English  trade  with  Turkey,  in  addition  to  being 
subject  to  the  sentimental  objection,  which  had  extraordi- 
nary force  in  that  age,  of  being  carried  on  with  barbarous 
infidels,  was  exposed  to  unusual  risks  in  the  passage  from 
England,  many  hostile  people  sweeping  the  intervening 
seas  with  their  craft.  When  the  Turkish  ports  had  been 
safely  reached,  the  profits  of  the  voyage  were  seriously 
diminished  by  the  expense  of  the  gifts  that  had  to  be  made 
before  any  bargains  could  be  closed,  the  value  of  these 
presents  in  one  year,  1582,  amounting,  it  was  calculated, 
to  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  English 
trade  with  Italy  was  open  to  similar  perils  in  the  voyage 
through  the  Mediterranean,  the  Algerian  pirates  especially 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  seize  upon  the 
merchandise  in  the  English  ships,  and  to  carry  off  the 
mariners  with  the  view  of  securing  large  ransoms  in  their 
release.  In  their  commercial  relations  with  some  parts  of 
Italy,  the  English  merchants  were  compelled  to  pay  heavy 
customs  both  upon  the  English  goods  which  they  imported 
into  those  territories,  and  also  upon  the  Italian  goods  which 
they  exported.^ 

The  English  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal  was  in  that 
age  very  large  and  profitable  on  account  of  the  varied 

order  t«  induce  English  merchants  to  purchase  Bhares  fn  his  intended 
voyage  to  America.  They  were  juat  as  eerioua  in  lOOfl  aa  they  had  been 
twenty-three  years  before ;  and  tbia  may  also  be  aaid  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  attending  all  commeTcial  Intercourse  tietween  England  and  the 
other  conntrieB  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  Interval  of  time  between  the 
composition  of  Carlile's  diBCOurse  and  Che  formation  of  the  London  Com- 
pany had  increased  instead  of  diminishing  them.  See  A  True  Declara- 
tion of  Virginia,  1610,  pp.  22-25,  Force's  HUlorical  Traclg,  vol.  HI.  A 
clause  in  thia  document  shows  that  Denmarli  levied  a  custom  in  1610 
on  aJI  goods  passing  out  of  the  Baltic,  p.  23.  In  addition  to  the  True 
Declaration  of  Virginia,  sea  Virginia  Richly  Valued,  lb(d.,  vol.  III. 

I  Brief  and  Summary  DiscouTEe  of  Christopher  Carlile,  Uakluyt's  Fojf- 
ogeM,  vol.  Ill,  p.  229. 
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products  o£  their  vast  colonial  territories,  in  return  for 
which  the  English  transferred  to  these  two  kingdoms 
a  great  quantity  of  merchandise  to  be  disposed  of  by 
these  nations  in  America.  Twice  a  year  an  Enghsh  fleet 
sailed  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ports  to  make  this 
exchange.  Upon  the  smallest  provocation,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  lay  hands  upon  this  fleet 
and  the  sailors  who  manned  it,  and  also  upon  the  vessels 
of  English  merchants  bound  for  Italy  and  Turkey.  The 
prospect  of  such  a  seizure  was  always  imminent  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  on  account  of  the  mutual  ill-will  felt  by  the 
Spanish  and  English  nations  even  in  intervals  of  peace, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  London  Company, 
little  had  occurred  to  remove  the  underlying  distrust 
existing  between  the  two  peoples.  In  addition  to  the 
practical  drawbacks  in  the  commercial  relations  with 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal  at  this  time,  there  was  a 
sentimental  objection  of  a  graver  character  than  the  one 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Turkish  trade,  namely, 
the  English  children,  servants,  and  factors  who  were 
employed  in  these  Catholic  territories,  were  forced,  it  was 
said,  to  deny  their  own  profession,  and  were  made  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  that  which  their  parents  and 
masters  utterly  refused,  or  their  own  hearts  abhorred  as  a 
detestable  and  wicked  doctrine.  In  other  words,  they 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Roman  Church.^ 

I  Brief  and  Summary  Discourse  of  CliriBtoplier  Carlile,  Hakluyt's 
Voyageg,  vol.  Ill,  p.  229,  It  was  characteristic  of  the  aiiteenth  century 
that  at  the  very  time  llie  Dutch  were  engaged  in  theh:  struggle  for 
national  independence  vtitti  the  Spanish  Power,  Dutch  fleets,  made 
periodical  voyages  to  the  Spanish  dominions  and  carried  on  a  lucrative 
traffic  with  the  merchants  of  Spain.  See  ProfesBor  Rogers'  Holland  in  the 
SCory  of  the  Nations  Series,  p.  1C3.  The  strained  relations  between  Eng. 
land  and  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Elizaheth  do  not  appear  to  have  affected 
for  any  length  of  time  the  commercial  intenKiuise  of  the  two  nations. 
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So  numerous  were  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  im- 
portation into  England  of  the  many  articles  produced  in 
foreign  countries,  which  were  required  by  the  English 
people,  that  it  was  asserted  in  1609  that  there  was  danger 
that  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom  would  grow  weary  of 
meeting  the  cost  of  introducing  these  articles,  and  in  con- 
sequence would  cease  to  put  forth  any  efifort  to  obtain 
them.  This  statement  had  special  reference  to  copper, 
iron,  steel,  timber,  yards,  masta,  cordage,  and  soap  ashes, 
but  it  was  equally  applicable  to  many  other  wares.^  This 
fact  was  used  as  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Virginian  enterprise,  the  ability  of  Virginia  to 
supply  England  with  the  commodities  in  which  it  was  lack- 
ing, being  regarded  as  certain  by  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  Colony,  provided  that  it  was  steadily  developed. 
As  early  as  1582  the  hope  had  been  entertained,  and  on 
grounds  apparently  entirely  reasonable,  that  America,  if 
settled  by  the  English,  would  take  the  place  of  foreign 
countries  in  furnishing  the  English  people  with  the  im- 
ported articles  which  they  needed.  It  was  recognized 
very  clearly  at  the  same  time  that  these  articles  were  not 
to  be  obtained  from  that  region  in  the  greatest  abundance 
unless  plantations  were  established  there.^  Every  voyage 
to  North  America  had  only  enlarged  the  popular  con- 
ception of  its  natural  productiveness.  The  description, 
which  the  Huguenots,  the  survivors  of  the  terrible  mas- 
sacre in  Florida  in  1565,  had  given  of  the  commodities  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  continent,  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
observations  of  Sir  JoJm  Hawkins,  while  the  commodities 
of  the  northern  part  had  become  known  by  the  reports  of  the 

<  A  True  and  Sincere  Declaration,  Brown's  Qenetit  of  the  United 
StMet,  p.  340. 

'  Sir  George  Peckham'B  Trne  Report  of  the  Late  Ducoveries,  Hak- 
)n;t<B  Voyages,  vol.  nl,  p.  221. 
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English  sailors  who  annually  visited  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland to  Ssh  for  cod.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  his 
voyage  to  this  coast  in  1584,  found  it  to  be  rich  in  a  great 
variety  of  articles  which  England  was  in  the  Itabit  of  im- 
porting from  foreign  countries.  Not  only  could  turpen- 
tine, rosin,  pitch,  tar,  soap  ashes,  masts,  deal  board,  and 
wainscoting  be  manufactured  in  those  lands  in  unlimited 
quantities  on  account  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  pine  forests, 
but  there  were  unmistakable  indications  of  iron,  lead,  and 
copper  ores  in  the  soil.  It  only  required  the  skill  of  the 
re^ner  to  convert  these  ores  into  salable  bars.  Copper 
at  this  time,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  was  brought  into 
England  from  Sweden  and  iron  from  Spain.  The  pro- 
duction of  iron  in  England  was  limited,  principally  in 
consequence  of  the  small  area  in  the  kingdom  remaining 
in  wood.  There  was  no  obstruction  to  smelting  in  North 
America  on  this  account,  the  whole  surface  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  being  covered  with  trees  of  enormous 
height  and  girth.  Newfoundland  was  as  rich  in  furs  as 
Muacovy,  otters,  bears,  heavers,  martins,  ounces,  and  foxes 
roaming  the  forests  or  haunting  the  streams  in  incalculable 
numbers.  In  procuring  valuable  skins  from  this  region, 
there  would  be  none  of  those  difBculties  which  always  im- 
peded and  sometimes  put  an  end  altogether  to  the  trade 
with  Russia  and  Poland  in  the  same  commodities.' 

The  part  of  the  continent  next  explored  hy  the  English 
offered  still  more  reasonable  ground  for  the  expectation 
that  the  people  of  England  would  be  able  to  rely  upon 
American  soil  for  an  important  proportion  of  the  supplies 
which  they  then  obtained  from  Northern  and  Southern 
Europe  and  the  East.  The  first  object  to  strike  the  atten- 
tion of  Captains  Amadas  and  Barlow,  whom  Raleigh  had 

>  Sir  Geoige  Peckham'a  True  Report  of  the  Late  Discoveries,  Hak- 
liiTt's  Voyagtt,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  219-221. 
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sent  out  to  make  a  preliminary  survey,  on  landing  at  Hat- 
teras,  was  the  wild  grape,  which  grew  in  extraordinary 
profusion  along  the  shore,  on  the  hills  and  on  the  plains, 
now  running  over  a  small  shrub,  now  climbii^  to  the 
top  of  a  towering  cedar.  The  chronicler  of  the  voyage 
declared  that  he  had  visited  those  parts  of  Europe  in 
w^hich  this  fruit  was  most  abundant,  but  that  the  differ- 
ence in  quantity  in  favor  of  Roanoke  was  quite  incredible. 
The  adventurers  were  also  deeply  impressed  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  trees  and  the  variety  of  the  natural 
products.  The  cedars  surpassed  the  cedars  of  the  Azores 
or  the  Indies.  The  oaks  were  larger  in  girth  and  of  a 
greater  height  than  the  English  oaks.  Fields  of  flax 
were  found  in  many  places.  The  natives  wore  bracelets 
of  pearl  and  pendants  of  copper.^ 

In  the  subsequent  expedition,  the  observation  of  the 
country  was  more  extensive,  and  therefore  led  to  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  its  physical  character.  Ralph  Lane, 
in  his  letter  to  Hakluyt,  pronounced  the  grapes  of  Virginia 
to  be  larger  than  those  of  France,  Spain,  or  Italy.  Many 
kinds  of  apothecary  drugs  and  sweet  gums  were  to  be 
found  there,  and  also  several  species  of  flax  and  silk  grass. 
Terra  sigillata  was  also  discovered.  In  short.  Lane  de- 
clared that  "  what  commodities  soever,  Spaine,  France, 
Italy  or  the  Easte  partes  doe  yeeld  unto  us  in  wines  of 
all  sortes,  in  oyles,  in  flaxe,  in  rosens,  pitch,  frankenseuce, 
corrans,  augers  and  such  like,  these  parts  doe  abound 
with  the  growth  of  them  all,"  and  he  added,  "  and  sun- 
dry other  rich  commodities  that  no  parts  of  the  world, 
be  they  West,  or  East  Indies,  have,  here  wee  find^-gieat 
abundance  of."^ 

1  First  Voyage  W  Vir^nla,  Hakluyt's  Voyage*,  toI.  Ill,  pp.  301-306. 

sBakluyt'B  Voyage*,  vol.  Ill,  p.  311.     la  a  letter  written  to  Sir 

Francis  Waleingbain  a  iew  weeks  earlier,  Lane  liad  eipreBsed  himself  to 
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Hariot,  in  a  treatise  which  must  have  produced  a  dis- 
tinct impression  in  England  in  regard  to  the  advisability 
of  establishing  colonies  in  America,  gave  a  detailed  state- 
I    ment   as    to  the  merchantable   commodities  the  newly 
I    explored  country  afforded.      These  commodities  were : 
silk  grass,  resembling  the  kind  imported  in  a  manitfac- 
tured  form  into  Europe  from  Persia  ;  worm  silk,  as  excel- 
lent in  texture  as  the  silk  of  the  same  origin  which  the 
English  purchased  from  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  Persians, 
and  Turks ;    nitre,  alum,   and  copperas,    terra   sigillata, 
pitch,  tar,   rosin,  and  turpentine  ;   sassafras,  which  had 
been  found  to  be  a  specific  for  many  diseases  ;  oaks,  firs, 
maples,  hollies,  and  elms ;  cedars,  which  were  specially 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  bedsteads,  tables,  desks, 
lutes,  and  virginals  ;  wines,  oil  of  walnuts  and  acorns;  otter 
;    uid  deer  skins  in  vast  quantities ;   iron,  that  could  be 
I    made  at  the  most  profitable  rates  on  account  of  the  abun- 
I    dance  of  wood  and  the  cheapness  of  labor  ;  copper,  silver, 
{     pearl ;  sweet  gums  and   dyes  of  different   kinds.     And 
1    lastly,  the  soil  and  climate  seemed  to  be  favorable  to  the 
1    growth  of  sugar  canes,  oranges,  quinces,  lemons,  and  other 
';   tropical  fruits,  if  the  seeds  were  planted  and  properly 
I  attended  to-* 

The  persons  who  participated  in  the  voyages  to  America 
subsequent  to  the  failure  of  the  Roanoke  Colony,  but  pre- 
vious to  the  grant  of  the  letters  patent  to  the  London 
Company,  were  equally  impressed  with  the  ability  of  the 

tLe  same  effect  with  equal  enthusiasm.  "  So  rare,  so  singular  the  com- 
modities of  this  her  majesty's  new  kingdom  of  Virginia,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  as  all  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Cliristendom,  their  commodities  joined 
together,  do  not  yield  either  more  good  or  more  plentiful  whatsoever,  for 
public  use  is  needful  or  pleasing  for  delight."  Britah  State  Pt^ters, 
Colonial,  vol.  I,  No.  3  ;  Sainsbury  Abstracts  for  1585,  p.  73,  Va.  State 

1  Discouna  of  Thomas  Harlot,  Hakluyt's  Voi/ayea,  vol.  Ill,  p.  S26. 
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new  region  to  displace  foreign  nations  in  furnishing  Eng- 
land with  many  of  the  conunoditieB  that  its  people  were 
compelled  to  import.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  in  the 
light  of  this  concurring  testimony,  which  only  grew 
stronger  as  Virginia  was  more  fully  explored,  that  one 
of  the  main  objects  the  London  Company  had  in  view  in 
its  formation,  was  to  secure  the  trade  in  the  articles 
enumerated,  now  carried  on  with  Russia,  Italy,  France, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  even  Persia.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  for  that  corporation  to  absorb  a  large 
part  of  this  trade  until  the  Colony  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  the  population  had  increased  to  considerable 
proportions.  Eager  for  the  immediate  profit  which  Smith 
had  so  justly  condemned,^  the  Company  permitted  itself 
to  be  diverted  from  the  steady  development  of  its  true 
sources  of  gain  by  expectations  of  finding  gold  or  dis- 
covering a  route  to  the  South  Sea.  During  the  time  it 
was  under  the  spell  of  these  hopes,  it  seems  to  have  made 
only  a  small  attempt  to  turn  to  aecount  the  natural  ele* 
ments  of  wealth  in  the  Colony  apart  from  the  prej 
metals.  In  1608  eight  Dutchmen  and  Poles  were  dis- 
patched to  Virginia,  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  pitch,  tar,  and  soap  ashes.  When 
Captain  Newport  returned  to  England  in  the  same  year, 
he  brought  back,  as  a  part  of  his  cai^o,  the  accumulation 
of  these  commodities  which  had  be«n  provided  for  him, 
and  in  his  frame  of  mind  at  that  time,  they  must  have 
appeared  to  him  rather  poor  substitutes  for' the  lump  of 
gold,  the  members  of  the  lost  colony,  or  the  proof  of  the 
nearness  of  Virginia  to  the  South  Sea  which  he  had,  in 
leaving  England,  been  commanded  to  find  by  the  Com- 
pany, the  Company  having  been  led  to  give  him  thesg 

■  Letter  to  Treasurer  and  Council  of  Virginia  in  Engiand,  Works  of 
Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  Ha. 
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instructiona  by  his  own   exaggerated   descriptions  and 
promises.^ 

In  1610  the  Council  for  Virginia  became  so  much 
discouraged  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  Colony,  that  they 
called  Sir  Thomas  Gates  before  them,  and  abjured  him  to 
state  with  eutire  candor  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wisest 
to  abandon  the  action.  The  reply  of  Gat«s  revealed  that 
he  had  a  just  notion  as  to  what  constituted  the  true  value 
of  Virginia  to  the  Company  and  England.  "All  men," 
said  he,  "  know  that  we  stand  at  the  devotion  of  politick 
princes  and  states,  who  for  their  proper  utility,  devise  all 
courses  to  grind  our  merchants,  and  by  all  pretences,  to 
confiscate  their  goods  and  draw  from  us  all  manner  of 
gaiue  by  their  inquisitive  inventions,  when  in  Virginia, 
a  few  years'  labor  by  planting  and  husbandry,  will  fur- 
nish all  our  defects  with  honor  and  securitie."*  These 
were  also  the  views  of  Smith  as  to  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  the  Colony,  but  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  assert  that 
it  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  permanency  before 
there  was  any  attempt  to  make  use  of  its  natural  products 
in  supplying  the  wants  of  England.  In  his  memorable 
letter  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  and  Council  in  England 
in  1608,  he  said  with  reference  to  the  manufacture  of 
pitch,  tar,  glass,  soap  ashes,  and  clapboard  in  Vii^nia  at 
that  time,  that  it  was  a  waste  of  money,  as  the  factors 
of  the  Company  could  buy  in  Northern  Europe  in  a  week 
as  much  of  these  commodities  as  would  be  required  to 
load  a  ship.  "  It  were  better,"  he  declared,  "  to  give  five 
hundred  pounds  a  tun  for  them  in  Denmarke  than  send 
for  them  hither,  till  more  necessary  things  be  provided,  for 
in  over  toyling  our  weake  and  unskilful  bodies  to  satisfie 
this  desire  of  present  profit,  we  can  scarce  ever  recover 
ourselves  from  one  Supply  to  another."* 
>  Work!  of  Capl-  John  Smiih,  p.  486.      «  Ibid.,  p.  504.      •  Ibid.,  p.  416. 
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It  is  plain  that  Smith  approved  of  the  sentiment  which 
Bacon  expressed  in  his  Eaaay  on  Plantations,  "that  a 
jASS^tion  is  like  the  planting  of  woods,  for  you  must 
make  account  to  lose  almost  twenty  years'  profit  and  ex- 
pect your  recompense  in  the  end."  With  a  sufficient 
period  allowed  for  the  growth  of  its  interests,  he  perhaps 
believed  with  Daniel  Price,  that  Virginia  "was  not  un- 
likely to  be  equal  to  Tyrus  for  colors,  Basau  for  woods, 
Persia  for  oils,  Arabia  for  spices,  Spain  for  silks,  N^arsis 
for  shipping.  Netherlands  for  fish,  Bonoma  for  fruit,  and 
by  tillage,  Babylon  for  corn."  •  Before  these  fortunate 
conditions  could  be  brought  about,  it  was  found  that  the  4' 
soil  was  adapted  to  tobacco  as  a  staple  crop.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  settlers  was  soon  diverted  to  this  plant,  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  all  other  products  except  sassafras, 
and  even  sassafras  soon  ceased  to  be  thought  of.  The 
Company,  finding  that  the  Colony  expanded  and  pros- 
pered, did  not  attempt  for  any  great  length  of  time  to 
subordinate  tobacco  to  those  various  commodities  with 
which  the  new  country  had  in  the  beginning  been  ex- 
pected to  furnish  the  English  people,  although,  as  will 
be  seen,  it  took  the  most  careful  steps  to  establish  vine- 
yards and  foster  silk-worms,  with  a  view  of  filling  the 
place  of  Spain  and  France  in  supplying  the  wine  and  silk 
needed  in  England.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon  that 
tobacco  culture  had  turned  the  thoughts  and  energies  of 
the  English  inhabitants  of  Virginia  away  from  the  real 
objects  sought  in  the  erection  of  the  Colouy.'  It  will  be 
discovered  again  and  again  hereafter  that  this  opinion 
was  entertained  by  James  I  and  Charles  I,  and  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  plantations." 

'  Price's  Sermon,  NelH's  Virginia  Vtluata,  p.  48. 

*  See  the  Essay  on  Flantatiom. 

1  "  The  cuelull  and  dilligent  prosecueon  of  Staples  Comodities  yi^  we 
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It  was  only  finally  abandoned  when  the  volume  of  duties 
on  the  imported  leaf  had  become  enormous,  and  the  in- 
crease in  British  shipping  through  the  operation  of  the 
Navigation  Acts,  as  well  as  by  the  growth  of  the  kingdom 
in  power,  had  put  England  in  a  position  in  which  most  of 
the  serious  drawbacks  attending  the  introduction  of  so 
many  articles  from  foreign  countries  had  been  removed 
or  matorially  diminished.  The  u^ent  commands  of  the 
English  authorities  to  successive  governors  and  coun- 
cils in  Virginia,  repeated  again  and  again  even  after 
the  middle  of  the  century  had  been  passed,  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  what  were  called  the  staple 
commodities,  can  only  be  clearly  understood  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  historical  fact,  that  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the  Colony  was  that 
it  would  supply  the  English  people  with  the  principal 
articles  which  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  from 
nations  not  always  friendly,  and  at  rates  that  afforded 
little  profit  to  the  English  merchants. 

In  trading  with  foreign  nations,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
coin  to  a  considerable  extent,  not  only  in  the  course  of 
actual  exchange,  but  also  in  promoting  a  disposition  to 
enter  into  bargains.      It  was  calculated  that  the  mem- 

promist ;  we  above  all  things  pray  you  to  p'fonne  so  tis  we  maj  have 
speedily  the  reall  proof  and  testimonies  of  yo'  cares  and  endeavours 
therein,  especially  in  that  of  iron,  of  Vines  and  Silk,  the  neglect  and 
delay  whereof  so  long :  as  it  is  of  much  shame  and  dishonor  to  the  plan- 
tation, BO  it  is  to  us  here  cause  of  infinite  grief  and  discontent ;  especially 
forbearance  is  not  yet  Sattisfied,  whereby  although  we  might  deserTedly 
feare  a  diminution  of  his  royall  grace  and  love  to  ttie  plantation,  w*^ 
after  so  long  a  time  and  so  long  a  supplie  by  his  my"  favor  have  brought 
forth  no  better  frnita  than  tobacco,  yett  by  the  goodness  of  God  inclyning 
his  princely  heart,  etc."  Extract  from  Letter  prepared  for  the  Colony  in 
1823  by  order  of  Privy  Council,  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London. 
p.  393.  Numerous  additional  quotations  might  be  made  in  further  ood- 
finiiation  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  in  the  text. 
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bers  of  the  Muscovy  Company  expended  eighty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  before  they  began  to  derive  any  gain  from 
their  transactions.  The  costly  features  of  the  commerce 
with  Turkey  have  already  been  remarked  upon.  One  of 
the  most  important  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  East 
India  Company  was,  that  it  annually  carried  out  of  England 
thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the  form  of  coin  and  bullion. 
It  had  a  right  under  the  terms  of  its  charter  to  withdraw 
this  amount,  as  it  was  needed  for  the  purchase  of  merchan- 
dise in  the  East.  The  fancied  evil  of  this  drainage  of  specie 
was  in  time  thought  to  be  removed  by  the  heavy  exporta- 
tion to  other  countries  in  Europe  of  the  East  Indian  goods 
which  had  first  been  imported  into  the  kingdom  by  the  East 
India  Company.  The  sale  of  these  goods  directed  towards 
England  a  stream  of  gold  and  silver  far  greater  than  the 
original  outflow.^  It  was  firmly  believed  in  that  age  that 
whenever  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  a  nation,  its 
condition  was  one  of  great  danger.  The  supposed  con- 
stant withdrawal  of  coin  from  England  La  settlement  of 
the  balance  in  lavor  ot  the  continental  and  eastern  countries 
in  their  commercial  dealings  with  the  English  people  was 
a  source  of  profound  apprehension  to  English  statesmen. 
These  countries,  in  delivering  the  commodities  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  needed,  were,  it  was  thought,  unwilling  to  take 
a  lai^  amount  of  English  goods  in  return,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  difference  had  to  be  covered  by  payment  in  coin. 
One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the  Lon-  \ 
don  Company  was,  that  in  the  future  commercial  relations 
of  Virginia  and  England  there  would  be  little  demand  for 
money  sterling,  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  balance  of 
•  trade  between  the  two  would  be  in'  favor  neitieT  of  tlie-oEe 
nor  the  other,  but  would  be  kept  exactly  ^ven".  The  antici- 
pation of  the  adventurers  wstn  that  the  ccmmodities  of  the 
1  Asdeison'B  Biatorg  of  C:)jUmerce,'Voit  il;  ^  2<S6.  ■  •■ 
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Colony  would  be  exchanged  for  the  merchandise  sent 
over,  first  by  the  Company,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
Colony  required  a  greater  volume  of  supplies  than  the 
Company  could  furnish,  by  private  traders.  The  princi- 
pal article  to  be  exported  to  Virginia  by  England  would 
be  woollen  goods.  Captain  Carlile,  in  his  discourse  upon 
the  voyage  to  America  projected  by  hjm  in  1583,  aiter 
dwelling  on  the  natural  advantages  offered  by  that  country 
to  English  merchants  who  would  invest  their  capital  in 
the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  interested,  declared  that 
the  success  of  the  proposed  action  signified  "a  very  lib- 
eraU  utterance  of  our  English  clothes  into  a  maine  country 
described  to  bee  bigger  than  all  Europe,  the  larger  part 
whereof  bending  to  the  Northward,  shall  have  wonderful 
great  use  of  our  sayde  English  clothes  after  they  shall 
come  once  to  knowe  the  commoditie  thereof."' 

Sir  George  Feckham,  in  enumerating  the  benefits  to 
arise  to  the  whole  realm  of  England  from  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  beyond  the  Atlantic,  wrote  that  it  would 
be  especially  promotive  of  the  trades  of  clothiers,  wool- 
men,  carders,  spinners,  weavers,  fullers,  shearmen,  dyers, 
drapers,  cappers,  and  hatters,  and  he  predicted  that  the 
former  prosperity  of  the  towns  now  gone  to  ruin  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  export  of  raw  wool  to  continental 
Europe  would  be  revived  to  its  original  proportions.* 
Ralph  Lane,  in  his  statement  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Roanoke  possessed, 
which  should  induce  the  English  to  colonize  it,  was  care- 

1  H&kluyt'B  Voyagei,  vol.  Ill,  p.  231. 

^Ibid.,  p.  218.  The  game  hope  was  eDlertained  by  the  anthor  ol 
tbe  •Vvto  fxjtqaaia,  who  wtote.mftny  years  later,  "Cloth  will  always 
hajB  tj  ^.bhjft^t  fr(Kn'fingr8nd.'.  .  .  When  the  coloniea  are  well 
gTOwD*ail<f'tiie  savages  are  f>rougSt  to  civilization,  they  will  need  a 
great  labutidaab^  61'ciotb  and  (Uic  busiuess  vill  once  mora  flouiiah  in 
Bngl^SL''}  '■ ',_  ,■'.'■"         " .  '  ,' 
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fill  to  say  that  the  "  natives  were  very  desiroUB  to  Iiave 
clothes  but  of  coarse  cloth  rather  than  silke.  Coarse  can- 
vas they  also  like  well  of."  *  The  significance  of  these  words 
lies  in  the  t«rm  '^coarse  cloth,"  as  this  made  up  at  this 
time  the  great  bulk  of  English  woollen  manufactures,  the 
English  looms  not  being  yet  able  to  compete  with  those 
of  the  Netherlands  in  the  production  of  the  finest  stuffs. 

The  future  importance  of  Virginia  as  a  market  for  the 
sale  of  woollen  goods  was  touched  upon  in  the  paper  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  namely:  "  Reasons 
for  raising  a  Fund  for  the  Support  of  a  Colony  at  Virginia. " 
The  author  of  that  able  and  practical  document  evidently 
thought  this  to  be  one  of  the  weightiest  considerations  in  fa- 
vor of  its  settlement.  "It  is  publicly  knowne,"  he  remarked, 
"  that  traffique  with  our  neighbor  countries  begins  to  be  of 
small  request,  the  game  seldom  answering  the  merchantes' 
adventure,  and  forraigne  states  either  are  already  or  at  this 
presente  are  preparing  to  inrich  themselves  with  woolle  and 
cloth  of  their  owne,  which  heertofore  they  borrowed  of  us, 
which  purpose  of  theirs  is  being  achieved  in  Fraunce,  and 
it  hath  been  already  in  Spayne  and  Italy;  therefore,  we 
must  of  necessity  foregoe  our  greater  showing  if  wee 
doe  not  wish  to  prepare  a  place  fit  for  the  vent  of  our 
wares."*  ^ 

Virginia,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  only  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  markets  England  at  this  time  was  losing 
In  continental  Europe,  but  it  was  to  create  new  markets 
in  which  a  vast  quantity  of  English  goods  was  to  be  die- 
posed  of  in  return  for  natural  commodities.  The  antici- 
pations of  those  speculative  reasoners  who,  according  to 
David  Hume,  foretold  that  the  American  colonies,  after 
partially   draining   the   mother   country   of    inhabitants, 

1  Hakluyt'e  Vogagea,  vol.  Ill,  p.  311. 

'  Laosdonne  MSS.,  Neill'a  t'irginla  Ketiwfa,  pp.  39,  30. 
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would  shake  off  her  yoke  and  erect  an  independent  gov- 
ernment  of  their  own,  have  been  shown  to  be  correct  by  the 
issue  of  subsequent  events.  But  England  gained  incal- 
culable advantages  from  the  erection  of  these  colonies. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  in 
1607  until  the  present  day,  she  has,  in  spite  of  the  protec- 
tive system  of  the  United  States,  possessed  a  market  in 
this  country  which  has  added  in  the  course  of  that  long 
period  of  time  countless  millions  to  her  accumulated 
wealth. 

It  was  very  justly  anticipated  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  London  Company,  that  the  growth 
of  the  Colony  on  the  Powhatan  would  promote  the 
growth  of  British  shipping  by  swelling  the  volume  of 
ocean  freight.  The  more  prosperous  that  Colony  became, 
the  greater  would  be  the  demand  for  English  vessels  in 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  from  England  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products 
from  Virginia  to  England.  A  new  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  sailors  would  thus  be  created,  an  advantage  that 
would  be  felt  not  only  by  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
kingdom,  but  also  in  its  naval  defence  in  case  of  an  attack 
by  a  foreign  power.'  At  the  time  when  the  formation 
of  the  Virginia  Companies  was  under  consideration,  the 
complaint  was  publicly  urged  that  the  English  seamen 
were  daily  running  to  other  nations  "  for  waute  of  em- 
ployment and  cannot  be  restrained  by  anie  law  when 
necessatie  in-forseth  them  to  serve,  and  hire  of  a  stranger 
rather  than  serve  at  home.""  In  consequence  of  the 
unprofitableness  of  shipping,  the  merchants  were  dis- 
posing  of  their   large  vessels   and   retaining  only  their 

1  Nova  BritaunU,  p.  17,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  I. 

3  BeasoDa  for  tbe  Raising  at  a  Public  Fund,  etc.,  Brown's  Oenesia  o/ 

the  United  Slates,  p.  38. 
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small.  In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  papers  of  that  age,^ 
Raleigh  pointed  out  that  the  giitgh_hadengros8ed  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  carrjdng  trade  of  Eurojpe.  Our 
own  ships,  8ald"Tie,  m"  siilistaiice,  lie  still  and  decay,  or 
else  go  to  Newcastle  for  coals.  The  English  send  into 
Holland  hardly  fifty  vessels  during  the  course  of  a  year, 
while  the  Hollanders  send  into  England  five  or  six 
hundred.  To  Elbing,  Konigsberg,  and  Dantzick  and 
the  other  cities  in  the  East  countries,  the  English 
annually  dispatched  but  one  hundred  ships,  the  Dutch 
three  thousand ;  the  Dutch  annually  built  one  thousand 
vessels,  of  which  a  large  number  found  lucrative  employ- 
ment in  transporting  English  manufactured  goods  to  the 
various  peoples  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  there  should  have  existed 
among  the  English  people,  when  Raleigh  wrote  this  paper, 
a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  compete  with  the 
Dutch  even  in  the  English  carrying  trade,  when  the 
point  to  which  the  goods  were  to  be  transported  was 
a  foreign  country,^  but  when  the  place  of  destination  was 
an  English  plantation,  it  was  quite  natural  and  just,  and 
the  event  confirmed  the  view,  that  they  should  expect 
that  English  shipping  would  then  have  more  chance 
of  development,  because  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
English  government  to  control  the  carrying  trade  of  its 

•  OwervBtions  concerning  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  England  with 
the  Dutch  and  other  Foreign  Nations,  Andereon'a  Sialorg  of  Commerce, 
TOl.  n,  pp.  219-219. 

*  Tbe  superiority  of  the  Dutcti  in  all  mariljine  affairs  yiaa  regarded  by 
many  Englishmen  nith  a  feeling  of  shame  on  account  of  tbe  total  lack  of 
timber  in  Holland,  which  rendered  the  supremacy  of  its  people  in  mari- 
time commerce  all  the  more  remarkable.  "The  mere  mention  o£  the 
advantage  that  they  have,"  exclaimed  the  author  of  Ifova  Britannia, 
"shoald  make  as  blush  and  bind  us  (<.«.  Englishmen)  not  to  remain 
inferior." 
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own  Colony,  The  establishment  of  the  American  settle- 
ments was  the  first  step  on  the  pfirt  of  the  English  people 
towards  a  successful  competition  with  the  Dutch  merchant 
marine.  That  the  English  authorities  should  have  shown 
so  much  opposition  to  the  commerce  that  sprang  up 
between  Virginia  and  Holland  at  an  early  period,  was 
precisely  what  was  to  have  been  anticipated,  that  Colony 
having  been  founded  to  be  a  market  where  English  wares 
were  to  be  exchanged  for  Virginian  commodities ;  if 
Dutch  bottoms  were  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  place 
of  English,  in  transportation  to  and  from  Europe,  and 
if  Dutch  goods  were  to  be  permitted  to  exclude  English 
goods  from  Virginia,  and  Virginian  commodities  were 
to  be  sold  in  Dutch  markets  instead  of  in  English,  then 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  colonization  would  end 
in  failure.  It  was  principally  to  secure  a  monopoly 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  American  dependencies  that 
the  famous  Navigation  Acts  were  passed,  and  they  were 
eminently  successful,  so  far  as  Virginia  was  involved, 
in  accomplishing  their  object.' 

An  additional  reason  urged  in  favor  of  forming  a 
company  for  the  colonization  of  Virginia  was,  that  the 
settlement  of  that  country  would  furnish  a  vent  for  the 
surplus  population  of  England.  Sir  George  Peckham, 
writing  about  1583  on  the  subject  of  Western  Plantations, 
had  anticipated  this  argument  in  his  declaration  that 
if  a  colony  were  established  by  the  English  in  America, 

'  ProfeBSor  RogetB,  in  hiB  Hi»tory  of  Agriculture  and  Priea  ia  Eng- 
land, vol.  V,  p.  444,  expresses  doubt  as  to  whether  the  NaTigation  Acts 
promoted  the  growth  of  the  English  mercantile  marine.  "English  com- 
merce and  English  shipping  gren,"  he  remarks,  "but  not  so  r^idlj  as 
to  prove  these  Acts  could  be  credited  with  the  result."  Professor  Rogers 
was  an  uncompramising  advocate  of  the  freest  trade.  Cunningham  takea 
a  different  view  of  the  Influence  of  the  Acts.  See  Oroieth  of  Englith 
Indvitrji  and  Commerce,  pp.  112,  113. 
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employment  would  not  only  be  created  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  who  passed  their  time  in  idleness,  and  were 
burdensome  to  the  community  in  which  they  lived,  hut 
also  for  children  under  fourteen  years  of  i^e,  and  for 
women  who  had  no  honorable  means  of  support.  The 
men  might  be  engaged  in  working  mines  and  in  culti- 
vating the  fields,  and  the  women  in  gathering  cotton 
and  spinning  hemp.  The  attention  of  the  children  could 
be  directed  to  a  thousand  different  tasks.'  Christopher 
Carlile  expressed  similar  views.  The  people,  he  said, 
in  consequence  of  the  long  peace,  had  increased  so  much, 
that  a  large  number  were  brought  up  in  the  homes 
of  their  parents  without  any  instruction  as  to  how  to 
earn  a  livelihood  when  those  parents  died.  They  were 
often  driven  into  disorders  and  led  on  from  one  shameful 
end  to  another.  With  the  opportunities  of  a  new  country 
thrown  open  to  them,  not  only  was  it  probable  that  they 
would  refrain  from  falling  into  evil  courses,  but  also  that 
they  would  become  prosperous  and  riae  to  honor  and 
distinction.^ 

In  the  light  of  the  present  dense  population  of  England, 
it  seems  remarkable  that  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  in 
the  sixteenth  century  should  have  been  considered  too 
great  for  safety.  To  overcrowding  were  attributed  the 
terrible  plagues  that  created  so  much  havoc  in  that  age." 
The  same  dangerous  condition  was  thought  to  exist  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  authors 
of   the    True   and   Sincere    Beelaration^   issued   in   1609, 

I  Baklujt's  Voyagu,  vol.  Ill,  p.  219.    The  term  used  la  "gatbeting 

»76/J.,Tol.  Ill,  p.  232. 

»  Virginia  Council  and  Company  to  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Brown's 
Oeneais  oftht  nnited  Statet,  p.  252.  The  expression  used  is:  "  Aewarme 
of  Dnnecessary  inmates  as  a  contynuol  cause  of  dearth  and  famine  and 
the  very  originell  cause  of  all  the  plagues." 
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assert  that  there  -was  an  imminent  prospect  "that  the 
number  and  iniiniteness  of  the  people  will  outgrow  tbe 
matter  whereon  they  worke  for  their  life  and  austentation, 
and  shall  one  infest  and  become  a  burthen  to  another."' 
The  overflowing  population  was  compared  to  blood  that 
waa  too  great  In  quantity  to  be  held  in  the  walls  of  the 
veins,*  or  to  swarms  of  young  bees  in  the  month  of  June.* 
Tlie  suggestion  of  Sir  George  Peckham  and  Christopher 
Oarlile  with  reference  to  making  America  a  refuge  for 
the  unemployed  poor,  found  hearty  approval  among  the 
supporters  of  the  Virginian  entfirprise.  Dale  expressed 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Company,  when  he  stated 
in  his  letter  to  Secretary  Winwood,  written  in  1616,  that 
Virginia  was  an  admirable  country  for  the  "  emptying  of 
the  full  body  "  of  England.^  The  Colony  did  not  realize 
I  the  hopes  of  its  founders  in  this  respect.  The  populatioo 
'  of  England  continued  to  increase  without  any  substantial 
diminution  of  the  extreme  poverty  among   the   lower 

1  Brown's  Cenesfi  of  the  UnUed  States,  p.  840.  The  author  of  Vova 
Britannia  wrote  :  "  Unless  we  take  measures  to  found  new  colonies,  the 
earth  will  not  sufflca  to  suBtaiii  the  overwhelmiog  number  of  human 
beings."  Rev.  WUliani  Crashaw,  in  the  celebrated  sermon  which  he 
preached  before  Lord  Delaware  and  the  Council  for  Virginia  in  London 
in  February,  1600  (O.  S.),  declared  that  the  colonization  of  the  territoiy 
along  the  Powhatan  would  "reclifle  and  reform"  many  disorders  in 
England,  which  "  in  this  mightie  -and  populous  state  are  scarce  possibly 
to  be  refonned  without  evacuation."  Brown's  QentiiM  of  the  Uniud 
Slates,  p.  308.  Velaaco,  the  Spanish  ambaBsador  in  London,  went  so  far 
in  1611  as  to  say  in  a  communication  to  his  sovereign,  that  the  principal 
reason  influencing  the  English  in  their  settlement  of  Virginia  was,  that 
the  Colony  "would  give  an  outlet  to  so  many  idle  and  wretched  people 
as  tbey  have  in  England,  and  thus  to  prevent  tbe  dangers  that  may  be 
feared  from  them."  Ibid-,  p.  456.  See  also  letter  of  Gondomar  to  Pbilip 
in,  2&M.,p.  681. 

*  Copeland's  Sermon,  Neill's  Englith  ColonUation  of  America,  p.  157. 
■  Virginia  Britannia,  Brown's  Oenesit  of  the  UnUed  States,  p.  288. 

*  Brown's  Geneait  of  the  United  StMei,  p.  783. 
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classes,  but  beyond  the  Atlantic  there  was  a  land  which 
an  ever-expanding  number  of  English  emigrants,  who 
belonged  to  these  classes,  were  seeking  each  year,  and 
where  they  were  finding  the  opportunities  for  improving 
their  condition  that  were  not  open  to  them  in  their  native 
country. 

The  colonization  of  Virginia  was  considered  by  some 
to  be  highly  advisable  because  it  would  raise  a  barrier  in 
the  West  against  the  Spanish  Power.^  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
gave  expression  to  this  view  when  he  declared  that  the 
plantation  on  the  Powhatan  would  put  a  bit  in  the  mouth 
of  the  ancient  enemy  of  England.^  The  strategic  advan- 
tages of  the  situation  were  recognized  by  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  and  their  failure  to  remove  the  Colony  is  only 
explicable  on  the  ground  that  they  anticipated  that  an 
expedition  to  destroy  it  would  either  be  unsuccessful,  or 
would  precipitate  a  contest  with  England.  In  attacking 
the  Huguenot  settlement  in  Florida,  they  were  perfectly 
aware  that  the  act  was  not  likely  to  arouse  a  lasting 
feeling  of  resentment  in  the  Catholic  French  government, 
aa  the  colonists  were  Protestants  who  had  left  their  native 
country  in  order  that  they  might  have  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  religious  belief.  The  massacre  of  the  Huguenots 
at  Fort  Caroline  in  1556,  did  not  equal  in  atrocity  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  at  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew 
in  Paris  many  years  later.  Religious  zeal  atoned  for  the 
terrible  crime  on  St.  John's   River,*     It   was,  however, 

1  "  A  BiHwarke  of  defence,  in  a  place  of  advantage,  against  a  stranger 
enemy,"  A  True  and  Sincere  Declaration,  Brown's  Gene»it  of  the  United 
State*,  p.  340. 

<  Dale  to  Secretary  Wfnwood,  Brown's  GenetU  of  the  United  State*, 
p.  783. 

*  "  Not  because  Uiey  were  Frenchmen  Imt  because  tbey  were  Lutber- 
ans,"  was  tbe  exclamation  of  the  Spaniards  after  tlte  (»>mpletion  of  the 
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not  easy  to  repeat  that  crime  on  the  banks  of  the  Pow- 
hatan, as  the  settlers  there  belonged  to  a  Protestant 
nation,  whose  people  as  a  mass  would  have  retaliated 
upon  the  Spaniards  if  they  had  ventured  to  murder  the 
English  in  Virginia,  or  to  carry  them  off  as  prisoners  of 
war.  The  pusillanimous  monarch  who  then  occupied  the 
throne  of  England  could  not  have  restrained  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  that  would  have  arisen  in  his  subjects.  The 
awe  with  which  the  Spanish  Power  had  for  so  many 
years  been  regarded  by  the  English  people  had  steadily 
weakened,  until  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Jamestown  Colony,  the  fangs  of  the  lion  had  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  leading  men  in  the  kingdom  been 
hopelessly  impaired  if  not  drawn  altogether.  Zuniga, 
writing  to  Philip  III  from  London  in  April,  1609,  re- 
ported that  it  was  thought  in  England  that  Spain  had 
even  then  sunk  Into  such  impoverishment  that  it  would 
be  unable  to  prevent  the  erection  of  fortifications  in  Vir- 
ginia,' The  author  of  Nova  Britannia  proudly  declared 
that  "  with  a  mere  handful  of  people  we  invaded  their 
best  and  strongest  fortified  places,  because  for  want  of 
men  they  were  so  poorly  defended  that  we  could  easily 
have  overrun  the  whole  country  and  reduced  them  to 
very  narrow  limits  a  long  time  ago  if  we  had  followed 
up  our  good  success.  But  now  that  we  have  passed  on 
without  driving  them  from  their  settlements,  and  God  in 
his  mercy  has  given  us  another  country  so  remote  from 
their  habitation,  what  reason  is  there  that  any  one  should 
be  offended  by  our  great  success  or  feel  envious,  or  if 
they  are  envious,  why  should  we  attach  any  weight  to  it, 
or  why  fear  to  enlarge  ourselves  ?  Where  is  our  ancient 
might  and  power  ?    Where  is  that  great  reputation  sleep- 

'  Spaniflh  ArchireB,  Brown's   Genesis  of  the   United  SCatet,  pp.  268- 
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ing  now  that  we  won  bo  few  years  ago?  Let  not  the 
world  be  deceived,  we  are  the  same  now  we  were  then, 
and  tbey  would  soon  see  it  if  they  were  to  give  us  a  chance, 
since  with  the  blessing  of  God  we  are  more  powerful  now 
than  we  were  then,  those  parts  being  now  enclosed  and 
in  good  order  which  at  that  time  were  open.  Our  plant 
has  taken  root,  the  branches  are  green  and  very  desirous 
to  spread  out."  * 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  English  race,  which  had  to 
be  reckoned  with  before  a  hand  was  raised  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  infant  settlement  on  the  Powhatan.  The  English 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  who  was  constantly  reporting  to 
his  government  the  rumors  afloat  as  to  expeditions  to  be 
sent  out  by  the  Spaniards  gainst  Virginia,  stated  as  the 
result  of  his  observation  that  '*  for  their  doing  anything 
by  ye  way  of  hostilitie,  I  conceive  they  will  be  very  slowe 
to  give  England  (who  is  very  apte  to  lay  holde  on  any 
occasion)  so  juste  a  pretence  to  bee  doing  with  them."" 

'  NcT  Britain,  Brown's  Genetts  of  the  Unittd  Statt§,  pp.  262-263. 
See  the  original,  Nova  Britannia,  pp.  7-8,  Force's  Hittoricat  Tracu,  vol.  L 

"  Dighy  to  Carleton,  June  20,  1612,  Brown's  OeneiU  of  the  United 
States,  p.  561.  See  also  the  letter  addreased  to  Salisbury  by  CottingtOD, 
who  wss  the  Englisb  ambassador  at  Madrid  in  IDll.  Ibid.,  p.  472. 
Referring  to  a  rumored  expedition  against  Virginia  from  Havana,  be 
wrol«,  "  I  doe  give  it  Boe  little  credit  knowing  ye  poure  abjlyty  of  thla 
State  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  adrertyse  it  unto  your  lordship." 
Thei«  is  an  Interesting  series  of  reports  in  the  British  Public  Record  Office, 
which  Digby  transmitted  to  London  from  time  to  time,  as  to  movements  of 
the  Spanish  government,  directed,  m  be  thought,  although  without  ground 
as  the  result  proved,  against  the  Colony  in  Virginia.  These  reports  show 
that  this  English  ambassador  was  cooBtantly  apprehensive  of  attack. 
Theie  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  DIgby  was  largely  under  the 
influence  of  the  mistaken  notion  prevailing  in  that  age  as  to  the  vastness 
of  the  power  of  Spain,  an  opinion  which  lingered  long  after  that  power 
had  really  passed  away.  Cottington,  although  clearly  aware  of  the  uneasy 
feeling  among  the  Spaniards,  does  not  seem  to  have  yielded  even  for  a 
moment  to  the  fear  that  the  Colony  in  Vi^inia  was  in  danger  of  an  attack 
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This  opinion  was  entirely  confirmed  by  the  course  of 
events.  Although  the  successive  Spanish  ambassadors  in 
London  repeatedly  expressed  to  their  sovereign  their  firm 
conviction^  that  the  English  would  not  abandon  their 
colony  in  Virginia,  nevertheless,  the  opposition  of  that 
monarch  was  never  shown  beyond  an  occasional  remon- 
strance, nor  of  his  subjects  beyond  an  expression  of  ap- 
prehension on  account  of  the  national  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  only  expedition  dispatched  was  re- 
stricted to  one  reconnoitring  ship,  the  officers  in  command 
of  which  were  so  fearful  of  the  English  that  they  returned 
without  having  attempted  to  reach  their  place  of  destina- 
tion.' The  impotence  and  timidity  of  the  Spanish  nation 
were  most  strikingly  revealed  in  the  contemptible  strata- 
gem to  which  it  had  recourse  in  the  mission  of  Molina,  who, 
acting  under  instructions  from  his  government,  allowed 
himself  to  be  captured  at  Old  Point  Comfort  in  order 
that  he  might  make  an  examination  of  the  condition  of 
the  Colony.^     Those  who  administered   its   affairs  were 

by  a  Spanish  force.  See  bis  second  letter,  dated  April  23,  1611,  in  the 
Qene>i$  of  the  UnUed  States,  p.  472. 

<  Ad  Instance  may  be  cited  in  tlie  letter  of  Zuniga,  Spaniah  ambassador 
In  London,  wriUen  to  Philip  III  in  1609,  now  on  file  in  the  Arcbives  at 
Simancas,  Department  of  State.  A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  given  in  Brown's 
Geneva  of  the  Uttited  State),  pp.  243-247. 

^  This  expedition  naa  directed  against  Bermuda.  "  The  sayd  ship  is 
returned  without  baring  donne  anything,  allcdging  that  the!  by  no  means 
could  finde  the  Islande.  But  by  examination  ytis  probable  that  thei  were 
afrayd  to  come  oeere  yt  bycauae  of  the  fengllBhe."  Digby  to  Carleton, 
under  date  ol  May  22,  1613,  Madrid,  Brown's  Qeneala  of  the  United 
States.^.  634. 

•  Report  of  the  Voyage  to  Virginia,  Spaniah  Archivea,  Brown's 
OenesU  of  the  United  States,  p.  611.  The  first  plan,  it  appears,  was  to 
send  out  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  an  English  nobleman  who  was  in  the  secret 
service  of  Spain,  "  under  the  pretext  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  that 
in  the  Canaries  or  in  Porto  Rico,  he  would  take  on  board  his  ship,  the 
person  whom  llie  King  (of  Spidu)  would  send  to  hiro  as  a  man  who  was 
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confident  that  they  could  repel  an  attack  of  the  Spanish 
Power  even  if  that  Power  had  had  the  boldness  to  make 
It,  "  A  few  men  in  Virginia,"  they  declared  in  1609, 
"  may  dispute  the  possession  of  any  place,  wherein  they 
were  fortified,  where  the  enemy  is  so  much  a  stranger 
that  he  must  discover  and  fight  at  once  ;  upon  all  disad- 
vantages of  streights,  fords,  and  woods;  and  where  he 
can  never  march  with  horse  nor  with  ordnance  without 
them;  nor  can  abide  to  stay  many  months  when  all  his 
relief  must  be  had  from  his  ships,  which  cannot  long 
supply  a  number  competent  to  besiege.  Neither  is  it 
possible  to  block  us  up  by  planting  between  us  and  the 
sea,  the  rivers  being  so  broad  and  so  maUy  outlets  from 
them  into  the  Bay.  Besides  the  protection  and  privilege 
of  subjects  to  so  potent  a  King  whom  any  wise  estate 
will  be  wary  to  affront  or   provoke."  ^ 

Substitute  Kingdom  for  King  and  how  just  were  these 
last  words,  and  how  correct  historically  I  As  early  as 
1580,  the  English  government  had  frankly  announced  to 
the  Spanish  monarch  that  the  English  people  would  not 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  all  America, 
either  by  donation  from  the  Pope,  or  on  account  of  their 
having  touched  here  and  there  upon  those  coasts ;  that 
this  by  the  law  of  nations  could  not  binder  other  princes 
from  freely  navigating  those  seas  and  transporting  col- 
onies to  the  p&Tts  the  Spaniards  did  not  inhabit ;  in 
other  words, "  that  prescription  without  possession  availed 

Seeing  from  Spain,  and  would  cairy  him  to  Virginia  and  instruct  him  as  to 
the  month  ot  tlie  rEver,  posts,  fortiflcations.  &c.,  which  they  had,  and  that 
soon  be  would  tell  the  King  by  what  means  those  people  {i.e.  the  English) 
could  be  driven  out  without  violence  in  arms."  Letter  of  Zuniga  to 
FbDip  III,  March,  1609,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United 
States,  p.  243. 

'  A  True  and  Sincere  Declaration,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the   United 
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nothing,"  1  It  was  hardly  probable  that  the  English 
government  would  recede  from  this  position  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Invincible  Armada  and  the  attack  upon 
Cadiz,*  nor  was  it  likely  that  the  Spanish  Power  could 
forget  those  events  when  it  came  to  consider  seriously 
the  advisability  of  removing  the  English  from  Virginia 
by  force,  a  policy  the  mere  suggestion  of  which  was  sood 
abandoned.  The  spy  and  the  time  server  took  the  place 
of  the  soldier  and  the  prompter  to  vigorous  action ; 
Molinas  and  Gondomars  were  substituted  for  men  like 
,Menendez  and  Velasco,  but  the  difference  had  no  influence 
whatever  upon  the  fate  of  the  Colony  in  Virginia,  which 
continued  to  grow  in  wealth  and  population,  forming  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  Spanish  domin- 
ion on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Korth  America.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  but  for  this  barrier  the  Spanish  settlements 
would  have  spread  as  far  to  the  north  on  this  coast  as 
they  gradually  did  on  the  Pacific.  Florida  would  have 
been  the  starting-point  in  the  east  as  Mexico  had  been  in 
the  west. 

Such  in  brief  detail  were  the  practical  reasons  entering 
into  the  formation  of  th6  London  Company.  If  we  omit 
from  consideration  the  early  delusions  as  to  the  existence 
of  gold  in  Vii^inia  iti  large  quantities,  delusions  arising 
principally  from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  had  been 

>  Reply  of  the  English  government  to  the  demand  of  the  Spanish  am- 
baasador  that  tlie  treasure  brought  back  to  England  b;  Drake  in  Septem- 
ber, 1680,  should  be  delivered  to  Spain. 

'  See  the  account  which  Digby  gives  in  a  letter  to  Carleton  from 
Madrid,  under  date  of  November,  1613,  of  his  interview  with  the  Spanish 
Secretary  of  Slate,  who  clahned  that  •'  Virginia  and  the  Islandes  of  the 
Bennudaawereof  theConqueatof  Caatile";  "I  couJd  no  way  yield  nnio 
him,"  wrote  Digby,  "  that  eyther  Virginia  or  ye  Bermudas  were  paru  of 
the  CoDqueet  o(  Castile,  bnC  that  tliey  (Engli^)  themselves  were  the  first 
I'o'ssjdeuta."     Rrown'a  GenesU  of  the  United  Statet,  p.  668. 
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fostered  by  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  the  southern  con- 
tinent  in  the  preciouB  metalst  these  reasons  were  worthy 
of  that  sober  and  enterprising  race  of  men  who  were  in 
the  course  of  the  following  two  hundred  and  eighty  years 
to  cover  the  surface  of  a  great  part  of  the  globe  with 
their  colonies,  and  in  doing  so,  to  justify  the  magnificent 
description  of  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  modern  orators.' 
It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  character  of  the  Vii^nian 
enterprise  to  say  that  it  was  essentially  a  practical  com- 
mercial undertaking,  without  any  ulterior  religious  motive 
beyond  that  which  has  influenced  the  English  in  all  of 
their  settlements  of  barbarous  countries.  It  was  a  relig-  ■ 
iou8  age,  and  therefore  the  expression  of  interest  in  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Indians  was  somewhat  more  fer- 
vent than  would  be  observed  under  similar  circumstances 
in  more  modern  times.  In  the  letters  patent  of  1606, 
the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  colonization  of  Virginia 
would  tend  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion 
among  the  tribes  "who  as  yet  live  in  darkness  and  miser- 
able ignorance  of  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of 
God ; "  and  in  the  instructions  for  the  government  of  the 
Colony  which  accompanied  these  letters,  it  was  provided 
that  the  inhabitants  should  use  *'  all  good  means  to  draw 
the  savages  and  heathen  people  of  those  territories  to 
the  true  knowledge  of  God."  The  True  and  Sincere 
Declaration.,  published  in  1609,  stated  that  the  first  object 
of  the  Plantation  was  "to  preach  and  baptize  into  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  by  the  propi^tion  of  the  Gos- 
pell,  to  recover  out  of  the  armes  of  the  Devill,  a  number 

I  "  A  power  which  ba-i  dotted  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  globe  with 
her  possessions  and  military  posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat,  following 
the  son  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  with  one 
continaoDS  and  unbroken  straia  of  the  martial  adis  of  England."  Daniel 
Webner,  Speech  May  Tth,  1837. 
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of  poore  and  miserable  soulea  wrapt  up  unto  death  in 
almost  invincible  ignorance  ;  to  endeavor  the  fulfilling 
and  accomplishment  of  the  number  of  the  elect  which 
shall  be  gathered  out  of  all  corners  of  the  earth  and  to 
add  our  myte  to  the  Treasury  of  Heaven."  ^  Probably 
no  one  would  have  been  more  astonished  than  the  authors 
of  this  document  if  their  statement  as  to  the  first  purpose 
to  be  advanced  by  the  London  Company,  that  is  to  say- 
missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  had  been  accepted 
literally ;  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  conceive  the  objections 
which  would  have  been  raised  by  the  sober  merchaats  who 
were  interested  in  the  enterprise  if  the  authorities  of  the 
Company  had  really  concentrated  their  greatest  energies 
upon  this  task.*  The  True  and  Sincere  Declaration  was 
written  with  a  view  to  stimulating  interest  in  the  declining 
fortunes  of  Virginia,  and  it  was  therefore  drawn  so  aa  to 
appeal  with  special  strength  to  the  religious  sentiment  of 
the  age.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
eminently  religious  spirit  in  which  the  great  venture  was 
undertaken.  The  absence  of  that  spirit  would  have  beea 
uncharacteristic  of  the  English  people.  In  the  orders 
which  the  Council  formulated  for  the  guidance  of  the 
voyagers  of  1606,  they  closed  their  sagacious  instructions 
with  the  earnest  invocation  that  the  colonists  should 
"  serve  and  fear  God,  the  giver  of  all  goodness,  for  every 

'  Brown's  Oeiieais  of  the  United  States,  p.  389. 

*  This  doea  not  necessarily  imply  a  selBsli  spirit  on  the  part  of  tbe 
merchanta  Interested  in  the  Virginian  enterprise.  In  1616  it  was  declared, 
"  for  tlie  Nohilitie  and  Gentrle,  there  Is  scarce  any  of  them  expects  any- 
thing hut  the'proBperitie  of  the  action.  And  there  are  some  merchant 
and  others,  I  am  confidently  persuaded  doe  take  more  care  and  paines. 
nay  aad  at  their  continuall  great  cha^e  than  they  could  he  hired  to  fot 
the  love  of  money  ;  so  honestly  regarding  the  general  good  of  this  great 
worke,  they  would  hold  it  worse  than  sacrilege,  to  wronf;  it  but  a  shillinge 
or  extort  upon  the  Common  soldier  a  penny."  Workt  of  Capt.  John 
SmUh,  p.  627. 
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plantation  which  our  Heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 
shall  be  rooted  out."  ^ 

In  form,  aa  well  as  in  purpose,  the  Vii^inia  Company 
of  London  was  a  commercial  o^anization.  It  was  unlike 
tlie  majority  of  the  companies  of  London  employing  ship- 
ping, in  the  particular  that  it  had  colonization  in  view  in 
addition  to  trade  and  discovery.  The  two  companies 
resembling  it  in  this  respect  were  the  Somers  Isles  and 
the  Newfoundland.  The  Turkey  Company,  the  company 
of  merchant  adventurers  who  carried  on  trade  with  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands,  and  the  company  operating  in 
the  Baltic,  were  strictly  commercial  in  their  character. 
The  Russia,  the  East  India,  and  the  Northwest  Passage 
united  purposes  of  trade  with  discovery.  The  close  rela- 
tion which  all  these  corporations  bore  to  each  other  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  moving  spirits  in  all  were  the 
same  men.  The  connection  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  Virginia  Company  of  London  was 
especially  intimate,  the  two  having  one  hundred  members 
in  common,  and  for  some  years  they  were  under  the 
control  of  the  same  executive  head,  Sir  Thomas  Smyth 
being  the  Governor  of  the  East  India  and  the  Treasurer 
of  the  London  Company,  two  positions  corresponding 
with  each  other,'  The  same  general  features  of  adminis- 
tration marked  the  Russia,  the  East  India,  and  the  London 
Companies.  The  Russia,  like  the  East  India,  was  man- 
aged by  a  chief  executive ,  officer  and  a  boai-d  selected 
from  the  body  of  the  organization.  The  principal  officers 
in  the  Turkey  company  were  a  Governor,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, and  eighteen  assistants.     In  the  East   India,  the 

1  Wortt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  szxrii. 

*  For  a  number  of  years  the  RoBBio,  Greenland,  Eaat  India,  and 
London  (Vli^nia)  Companies  held  their  meetings  at  the  residence  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smyth  in  Philpot  Lane  in  London. 
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executive  power  waa  lodged  in  the  handfl  of  a  Governor 
and  a  committee  of  twenty-four  persons  who  were  subject 
to  annual  election.  Like  the  Treasurer  and  Deputy 
Treasurer  of  the  London  Company,  the  Governor  and 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  East  India  were  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  voices  at  a  general  court.  A  majority  of 
these  companies  were  known  as  regulated  companies,  their 
members  not  engaging  in  trade  as  a  body,  but  by  indi- 
vidual subscription  in  each  separate  voyage,  according  to 
the  means  of  each  member  or  hia  confidence  in  the  success 
of  the  special  venture.'  The  London  Company  being 
established  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  colonization,  was 
directly  under  the  authority  and  protection  of  the  sov- 
ereign. I  will  enter  more  fully  into  a  discussion  of  its 
powers  and  limitations  as  I  touch  upon  the  various  divi- 
sions of  my  general  subject.  Before  taking  up  the  first 
branch,  the  agricultural  development  of  the  Colony,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  physical 
character  of  aboriginal  Virginia,  and  the  uses  that  the 
Indian  population  made  of  the  soil  and  its  products  with 
a  view  to  subsistence  and  comfort.  A  very  just  notion 
will  be  obtained  of  the  geniality  of  the  climate  and  the 
fertility  of  the  ground,  from  the  abundance  in  which  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  lived  before  they  were  disturbed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  English. 

'  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  vol.  11,  p.  225.  Cunningham's 
GroieCh  of  English  Induatry  and  CotHmerce,  pp.  26-27.  "When  com- 
panies do  not  trade  upon  s,  joint  stock  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any 
person,  properly  qualified,  upon  paying  a  certain  fine  and  i^reeiDg  tu 
submit  to  tlie  regulations  of  the  Company,  each  member  trading  upon  his 
own  stock  and  at  bis  own  rislc,  they  are  calied  rcpgulated  compaaies." 
Adam  Smith,  vol.  IV,  p.  110.  "  When  they  trade  upon  a  Joint  Stock, 
each  member  sharing  in  the  common  profit  or  loea  in  proportion  to  his 
share  in  this  stock,  they  are  called  Joint  Stock  Companies. "    Ibid.,  p.  110. 
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CHAPTER  II 

ABORIGINAL   VIRGINIA  —  ITS  PHYSICAL  CHARACTER 

History  in  the  Old  World  casts  no  real  light  upon  the 
period  when  the  European  landscapes  which  art  has  now 
done  so  much  to  adorn,  enrich,  and  diversify,  expanded  in 
unbroken  forests  inhabited  by  a  few  tribes  of  savages,  who 
spent  their  lives  in  the  endeavor  to  earn  a  meagre  and 
precarious  subsistence  by  the  pursuits  of  the  chase.  There 
the  agricultural  labors  of  men  began  in  ^es  immemorial, 
and  the  face  of  the  earth  was  substantially  altered  long 
before  the  first  written  record  was  made.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  original  character  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  is 
doubtful  and  limited,  because  the  mind  and  hand  alike  of 
man  had  been  deeply  impressed  upon  it  when  the  faintest 
tradition  transmitted  to  us  arose.  Not  even  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  Britain '  were  entirely  barbarous  regions  when  they 
were  first  visited  by  the  representatives  of  Roman  power 
and  civilization.  In  the  age  of  Tacitus,  a  century  later, 
Germany  was  stdl  covered  with  forests,  but  a  fixed  system 
of  tillage  had  been  generally  adopted  by  its  people  and 
steadily  pursued.  We  must  turn  to  the  plateaus  of 
Central  Africa  in  modem  times  for  a  counterpart  of  the 
scenes  observed  by  the  first  adventurers  who  penetrated 

'  Some  account  of  the  agricnltural  productiveness  of  England  pre- 
TJOUB  lo  tbe  Roman  occupation  will  be  found  In  Traill's  Social  England, 
vol.  I,  p.  86.  For  the  condition  of  Germany,  aee  Stubbe'  ConttUuUonal 
BiOoty,  and  Green's  Hittorg  of  Che  EnglUh  People. 

n 
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the  country  along  the  eastern  shores  of  North  America, 
but  even  this  counterpart  is  not  altogether  exact.     Wher- 
ever the  African  explorer  has  gone,  he  has  generally  found 
wide  divisions  of  country  that  teem  with  population,  and 
which  have  been  changed  in  a  measure  by  the  rude  imple- 
ments of  a  primitive  agriculture.     Groups  of  huts  and 
fields  of  grain  have  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  in  a 
large  part  of  his  journey.^     Strangely  interesting  as  are 
the  streams  and  forests,  and  the  animals  of  the  lands  which 
be  has  discovered,  still  more  worthy  of  attention  have  been 
the  countless  tribes  of  savage  men  who  dominate  every 
scene  and  overshadow  all  other  objects  in  importance. 
That  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  where  the  first  English 
Colony  was  established  was  also  inhabited,  but  the  popu- 
lation was  scant  and  dispersed  as  compared  with  the  coun- 
tries visited   by  Stanley,  Livingstone,  and  Speke.     The 
valley  of  the  Congo  is  a  chain  of  towns  and  villages ;    the 
valley  of  the  Powhatan  was  but  thinly  inhabited,  the  dif- 
ference being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  one  people  subsist 
almost  entirely  by  agriculture,  and  the   other  subsisted 
I    principally  by  the  chase.     It  is  true  that  the  Indians  had 
1     cleared  away  the  heavy  growth  of  woods  here  and  there 
for  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  vegetables,  but  the  open 
I    spaces,  which  were  contracted  in  area  as  compared  with 
■    the  great  body  of  the  coimtry,  were  confined  to  the  banks 
of  the  streams ;  the  surface  at  large  remained  in  the  con- 
1     dition  that  had  distinguished  it  from  the  time  of  the  sub- 
I     sidence  of  the  ocean.     There  could  not  have  been  a  more 
,'     fitting  designation  than  that  which  Elizabeth  gave  to  it, 
I     for  it  was  essentially  a  virgin  land,  a  land  as  a  whole 
',     untouched  and  unused. 

'  Stanley  estimated  the  size  of  the  population  living  in  tlie  region  of 
the  Congo  and  He  tributaries  at  43,000,000.  4,488,000  inliabited  12,000 
miles  of  the  shores  of  that  stream.     Congo  aad  the  Founding  of  ila  Prte 
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It  requires  no  extraordinary  imagination  to  appreciate 
the  emotions  which  stirred  the  breasts  of  the  voyagers 
as  they  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  sailed  up  the  wide 
stretches  of  the  Powhatan  in  the  spring  of  1607.  Those 
were  horn's  that  offered  the  amplest  compensation  for  all 
the  hardships  which  they  had  endured.  They  had  just 
finished  a  tedious  and  dangerous  passage  on  the  bosom 
of  unknown  seas.  In  the  bleakest  period  of  winter, 
under  leaden  skies  and  with  sombre  landscapes,  the 
country  which  they  had  reached  would  have  been  de- 
lightful to  them,  but  clothed  in  the  verdure  of  the  Vir- 
ginian May,  when  the  greenness  of  the  foli^^  and  the 
tints  of  the  wild  Bowers  have  their  deepest  and  softest 
coloring,  it  was  quite  natural  that  visions  of  an  earthly 
Paradise  should  have  arisen  before  their  eyes,  accustomed 
for  BO  long  a  time  to  the  heaving  plains  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  lofty  trees  on  the  banks,  representing  many  familiar 
and  many  new  varieties,  the  noble  breadth  of  the  river, 
the  balmy  air  laden  with  the  odors  of  expanding  leaf  and 
blossom,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  which  produced 
such  striking  vividness  of  coloring,  the  bright  sunshine, 
the  strange  birds,  adorned  with  so  many  brilliant  hues, 
flying  hither  and  thither  over  the  surface  of  the  stream,  or 
moving  about  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  grew  near 
its  brink,  the  schools  of  fish  that  were  constantly  breaking 
the  surface  of  the  river  into  patches  of  flashing  silver, 
the  painted  savages  staring  at  the  little  fleet  as  it  passed 
slowly  along,  all  united  to  create  a  novel  scene  touching 
the  sensibilities  of  the  dullest  and  most  prosaic  of  the 
adventurers.'     Nor  was  it  the  less  inspiring  when  they 

Slate,  Tol.  II,  pp.  350,366,367.    See  Chapter  XSXVII,  for  a  description 

of  the  agricultural  wealii  of  this  region.    See  also  In  Darkest  Africa, 
Tol.  I,  pp.  305-310. 

'  Percy's  Dixovrae,  pp.  Irvi.,  Ixviii. 
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recalled  that  they  were  the  first  persona  of  their  race  to 
look  upon  that  beautiful  expanse  of  river  and  forest,  which, 
for  a  length  of  time  almost  incalculable,  had  existed  just 
as  they  saw  it  then.^ 

The  charming  impressions  as  to  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  country  were  confirmed  by  subsequent  observations. 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  writing  in  1613,  only  a  few  years  after 
the  first  colony  was  established  on  Jamestown  Island, 
declared  that  his  admiration  of  Virginia  increased  as  his 
opportunities  for  informing  himself  about  its  resources 
enlarged,  and  that  he  believed  that  it  would  be  equivalent 
to  all  the  best  parts  of  Europe  taken  together,  if  it  were 
only  brought  under  cultivation  and  divided  among  indus- 
trious people.'  Percy  was  equally  emphatic  in  asserting 
that  if  the  promoters  of  the  Virginian  enterprise  would 
only  extend  the  adventurers  a  hearty  support,  the  new 
country  would  be  as  profitable  to  England  in  time  as  the 
Indies  had  long  been  to  the  King  of  Spaiu.^  Whitaker 
describes  it  as  a  place  beautified  by  God  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  nature,  and  enriched  with  his  earthly  treasures.^ 
"Heaven  and  Earth,"'  exclaimed  Captain  Smith,  "never 

1  The  exploratione  of  Balph  Lfme  probably  did  not  eztend  many  mites 
beyond  the  modem  Hampton  Koada.  It  should  b«  Kmembeied  that  the 
flrst  voyagers  sailed  as  far  up  the  Powhatan  as  the  seat  of  the  Appomattox 
tribe,  perhaps  to  a  point  even  beyond  the  month  of  the  Appomattox  River. 

^  New  Life  of  Virginia,  p.  12,  Force's  Historical  Traclg,  vol.  I.  An 
extract  from  Dale's  letter  will  be  found  in  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United 
8tate»,  p.  i9J.  In  a  leUer  to  Sir  Thomas  Smyth,  Dale  was  still  more  em- 
pliatic.  "  I  protest  unto  you  by  the  faith  of  an  honest  man,"  he  exclaims, 
"the  more  1  range  the  country,  the  more  I  admire  it.  I  have  seen  the 
best  countries  of  Europe ;  I  protest  unto  you  before  the  living  God,  put 
them  altogetlier,  this  country  will  be  equivalent  unto  them,  if  it  be  inhab- 
ited with  good  people. "    Brown's  Genesit  of  the  United  States,  pp.  639,640. 

*  Percy's  Discourse,  p.  Ixxi. 

*  Good  Hewes  from  Virginia,  Brown's  Geneei*  of  Itie  United  Statti, 
p.  683.  s  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  48. 
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agreed  better  to  frame  a  place  for  man's  habitation." 
Williams  apostrophized  it  as  Virginia  the  fortunate,  the 
incomparable,  the  garden  of  the  world!  which,  although 
covered  with  a  natural  grove,  yet  was  of  an  aspect  so 
delightful  and  attractive,  that  the  most  melancholy  eye 
could  not  look  upon  it  "  without  contentment,  nor  be  con- 
tented without  admiration."  "  For  exactness  of  tempera- 
ture, goodness  of  soU,  variety  of  staples,  and  capability  of 
receiving  whatever  else  is  produced  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  Virginia,"  he  remarks,  "  gives  the  right  hand  of 
preeminence  to  no  province  under  heaven."^  "Where 
nature  is  so  amiable  in  its  naked  kind,"  asks  the  author 
of  Nova  Britannia,  "what  may  we  not  expect  from  it 
in  Virginia  when  it  is  assisted  by  human  industry,  and 
when  both  art  and  nature  shall  join  to  give  the  best  con- 
tent to  men  and  all  other  creatures ? " ^  "I  have  trav- 
ailed," said  a  leading  member  of  the  London  Company, 
'*  by  land  over  eighteen  several  kingdoms  and  yet  all  of 
them,  in  my  minde,  come  farr  short  to  Virginia."* 

Such  in  part  was  the  testimony  as  to  the  general  beau^"" 
and  fertility  of  Virginia  in  its  original  condition.  What- 
ever exaggeration  may  have  entered  into  the  descriptions 
of  the  first  adventurers,  or  the  persons  who  immediately 
followed  them,  is  to  be  attributed  either  to  a  desire  to 
gratify  the  love  of  the  wonderful,  which  prevailed  to  an 
unusual  degree  in  that  enterprising  age,  or  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Colony  by  encouraging  a  larger  immigra- 
tion of  Englishmen.  The  extent  of  this  exaggeration  has 
been  a  subject  of  critical  discussion  with  a  number  of 
modern  writers,  who  have  been  predisposed  to  entertain 

» Virginia   Richly  Valued,  pp.  11,  21,  60,    67,  Force's  Bittorical 
TracU.  vol.  III. 

*  Kova  Britannia,  p.  12,  Force's  Hiuorieal  Tractt,  toI.  L 

•  Neill'B  SnglUh  Colonization  of  America,  p.  165, 
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the  most  favorable  views  as  to  all  tbingB  toucluDg  Vir- 
ginia,' and  they  have  founded  their  adverse  opinion  on 
the  geological  character  of  the  coimtry  that  was  the  scene 
of  the  earliest  settlement.  It  is  well  known  that  Tide- 
water Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  the  strip  of  land 
extending  along  the  edge  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  and 
Bay,  which  is  of  Quaternary  origin,  belongs  to  the  Ter- 
tiary period,  and  is,  therefore,  composed  of  sands  and 
clays  only  comparatively  recently  deposited  by  the  retir- 
ing sea.  It  is  a  vast  body  of  alluvial  sediment,  the  beds 
of  minerals  still  uncompressed  into  rock,  and  the  remains 
of  oysters,  mussels,  and  other  marine  animals  lying  here 
and  there  in  separate  masses,  or  confused  with  the  other 
materials  of  the  soil.  The  entire  division  of  country  is 
in  the  form  of  a  succession  of  terraces  after  the  line  of 
shore  is  left  behind.  The  first  terrace  is  composed  of 
light'Colored  sands  and  clays  of  a  fine  texture  underlaid 
by  marl;  this  is  the  character  of  the  Eastern  Shore  and 
the  Norfolk  Peninsula,  now  so  justly  celebrated  for  their 
market  gardens,  both  soil  and  climate  being  adapted  to 
the  production  of  vegetables  of  the  most  excellent  quality, 
in  incalculable  abundance.  The  second  terrace  is  super- 
imposed upon  the  plane  of  the  first,  and  is  principally 
composed  of  beds  of  coarse  gravel  and  sand,  situated  not 
far  from  the  surface,  and  with  horizontal  beds  of  yellow 
and  blue  marl,  shells  and  conglomerate  fragments.  The 
third  terrace  consists  of  a  narrow  area  of  country,  which 
has  the  same  constituenta  as  the  first  and  second  terraces. 
The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  Tidewater  Virginia  to-day 
has  the  lightness  and  thinness  that  have  always  been 
found  to  be  characteristic  of  the  geological  formation  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  the  same  lightness  and  thinness 
have  distinguished  it  from  the  hour  which  first  saw  it  rise 
'  Defence  nf  Virginia,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Dabney,  D.D.,  p.  334. 
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above  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Under  the  influence  of  k 
mild  climate  and  the  moisture  of  the  sea,  this  soil  is  pro- 
lific in  many  forms  of  vegetable  life,  but  soon  loses  its 
fertility.  In  the  present  age,  there  are  to  be  observed  m 
every  part  of  Tidewater  Virginia  what  are  known  as  first 
and  second  alluvial  bottoms.  The  first  are  composed  of  a 
diversity  of  materials  deposited  by  the  rivers;  the  seconp, 
which  are  considered  to  be  more  valuable,  consist  bi 
several  varieties  of  loam,  with  a  substratum  of  dark  red  ir 
yellow  clay,  this  soil  being  stiffer  and  drier  than  that  df 
the  first  alluvial  bottoms,  and  occasionally  sandy.  The 
land  rises  from  these  second  alluvial  bottoms  in  the  char* 
acter  of  extensive  slopes,  which,  when  exhausted  by  care-! 
less  cultivation,  are  inclined  to  wash,  the  washing  exposing 
a  sterile  earth  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  Thti 
ridges  succeeding  the  slopes  are  composed  of  a  stiff  an4 
sandy  soil,  that  is  always  poor  in  quality.' 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  condition  of  the  soils : 
of  Tidewater  Virginia  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  \ 
earliest  account  of  a  general  nature  which  we  have  of  its  [ 
soils  in  the  seventeenth.     When  Beverley  wrote  his  well-  \ 
known  history  of  the  Colony,  the  English  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  land  for  nearly  one  hundred  years,  and  i 
much  of   its   early  fertility  had   been   destroyed   by  the  1 
indifferent    system   of    tillage    prevailing   in   that   age ;   ; 
'  substantially,  however,  the  face  of  the  country  must  have  j 
remained  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  was  orig-  1 
inally  found.     According  to  Beverley,  the  soils  of  Vir-    | 
ginia  were  capable  of  being  divided  under  three  heads 
from  the  different  characteristics  which  they  presented.^ 
First,  there  was  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouths  of 
the  principal  streams,  which  was  composed  of  a  moist  and 

1  Rogers'  Geology  of  Virginia. 

*  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  pp.  06,  07. 
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.-'feftile  moold  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  culture  of  rice,  hemp, 
tohacco,  and  maize,  but  merging  here  and  there  into  a  soil, 
mixed  with  sand  and  subject  to  overflow,  that  was  only 
adapted  to  the  whortleberry,  cranberry,  and  chinquapin. 
These  low  grounds  were  in  general  embowered  by  magnifi- 
snt  forests  of  pine,  poplar,  cypress,  and  sweet  gum,  and 
Vere  also  very  productive  of  such  evergreens  as  the  holly, 
oBdat,  and  liveoak.  Then  there  was  the  soil  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  upper  sections  of  the  rivers  and  throughout 
the  adjacent  country,  this  country  being  a  succession  of 
very  shallow  valleys,  with  small  hills  here  and  there;  in 
these  valleys,  as  well  as  upon  the  hills,  the  soil  was  quite 
frequently  a  rich  black  mould,  but  as  a  rule  it  was  loose, 
light,  and  thin,  with  a  substratum  in  some  localities  of 
alay  and  marl,  and  in  others,  of  gravel  and  stone.  The 
elevations  separating  the  valleys  were  very  poor,  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  being  covered  with  a  light  sand,  or 
p,  red  and  white  clay,  barely  concealed  by  a  thin  mould 
formed  by  the  decaying  leaves.  These  elevations  were 
generally  overgrown  with  chinquapin  bushes,  stunted  oaks 
and  chestnuts,  but  in  summer  patches  of  reedy  grass  were 
found  on  them  here  and  there.  Wherever  the  earth  was 
iposed  of  a  deep  and  fertUe  mould,  this  being  confined 
to  the  banks  of  the  streams,  there  were  seen  walnut,  ash, 
beech,  and  oak  trees  of  a  remarkable  size.  Finally,  there 
was  the  soil  that  was  observed  in  the  country  in  which  the 
fountains  of  the  principal  rivers  were  situated.  Here  it 
differed  somewhat  in  the  degree  of  fertility.  In  some  locali- 
ties, there  were  wide  areas  of  rich  and  very  heavily  timbered 
land ;  there  were  in  others,  meadows  and  savannahs  cov- 
ered to  the  extent  of  many  hundred  acres  with  very  tall 
reeds  and  grasses ;  in  others  still,  there  were  bogs  and 
swamps,  in  which  the  trees  grew  to  a  phenomenal  height, 
and  so  thickly  together  that  their  branches  interlocked. 
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In  the  narrativea  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
men  who  took  part  in  the  early  exploration  of  Virginia 
there  are  found  here  and  there  detaOs  as  to  the  special 
character  of  its  soil  at  the  time  of  the  original  settlement.! 
A  writer,  who  was  one  of  the  voyagers  of  1607,  Informsl 
QB,  that  the  present  Cape  Henry,  at  which  point  the  firstl 
landing  was  made,  was  a  low  tract  of  sand,  but  as  the  \ 
Powhatan  was  followed  the  banks  rose  in  height,  and  the  I 
soil  became  indescribably  fertile.  He  reported  that  this  ' 
soil  was  so  aromatic  that  it  imparted  a  spicy  flavor  to  the 
roots  of  the  herbs,  plants,  and  trees  springing  from  it. 
In  appearance  it  was  a  dark  sandy  mould,  that  was  sweet 
to  the  taste  and  very  slimy  to  the  touch.  When  pene- 
trated to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  a  substratum  of  red 
clay  was  exposed  to  view  in  many  localities,  while  in 
others  a  substratum  of  marl,  gravel,  or  stone.  According 
to  the  same  writer,  fuller's  earth  and  a  terra  sigillata, 
similar  to  the  variety  found  in  Turkey,  cropped  out  in 
abundance.' 

Smith,  who  enjoyed  still  lai^r  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing the  physical  character  of  the  new  country,  observed 
the  same  peculiarities  in  the  soil.*  The  narrow  point  of 
land  at  Cape  Henry,  which  the  writer  quoted  described 
as  a  low  sandy  tract,  reminded  Smith  in  its  drifted  sands 
of  the  downs'  of  England.  Describing  the  valley  of  the 
Powhatan,  he  declares  that  its  great  fertility  was  obvious 

1  Deflcripdon  of  the  New  Diacovered  Country,  Sritith  State  Papert, 
Colonial,  vol.  I,  15, 1 ;   Winder  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  i,  Va.  State  Libraty. 

*  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  48,  49.  "The  higher  ground," 
remarks  Alexander  Whitaker  in  hia  Good  Nevsetfrom  Virginia,  "is  much 
like  unto  the  molde  of  Frtince,  clay  and  aand  being  proportionatel;  mixed 
together  at  the  top,  bnt  if  we  di^e  any  depth  (as  we  have  done  for  our 
bricks),  we  linde  it  to  bee  redde  clay  fnll  of  glistening  spangles." 
Brown's  Genait  of  the  United  States,  p.  584. 

•  The  word  used  is  "down,"  probably  Jn  the  sense  of  "dune." 
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at  a  glance,  oa  account  of  the  enOFinous  growth  of  treea 
covering  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  earth  at  dififer- 
ent  places  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  bole  armoniac  and 
lemipa,  and  on  every  hand  there  were  deposits  of  terra 
sigiUata,  marl,  or  fuller's  earth.  In  general,  he  states 
mat  the  soil  was  a  sandy  black  loam,  interspersed  at  in- 
tervals with  a  thick  slimy  clay,  and  beds  of  barren  earth 
and  stone.  In  his  voyage  of  exploration  in  the  autumn 
of  1608,  he  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  great  area 
of  fertile  land  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  Moyson- 
icke  on  the  Chickahominy,  which,  upon  examination,  he 
found  to  be  composed  of  a  light  black  sandy  mould, 
while  the  cliffs  abutting  upon  the  river  were  masses  of 
red  and  white  clay.'  At  the  point  where  the  main 
stream  of  the  Naifsemond  divided  itself  into  several 
branches,  he  discovered,  in  a  second  voyage,  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  most  productive  low  grounds,  constituting 
a  pleasant,  beautiful,  and  varied  prospect.  In  the  course 
of  his  journey  as  a  captive  from  Pyankatank  to  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Powhatan  at  Werowocomoco,  situated  on 
the  York,  he  passed  through  a  country  which  he  describes 
as  a  desert  in  the  sense  that  it  was  uninhabited,  but  in 
soil,  extremely  fertile,  with  the  most  magnificent  trees 
covering  its  surface,  and  a  crystal  stream  winding  its 
way  through  every  valley.^  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Youghtomund,  one  of  the  confluents  of  the  Indian  Fa- 
munkey,  he  came  upon  very  sandy  ground,  while  the  valley 
of  the  other  confluent  was  distinguished  for  a  mixture 
of  white  sand  and  clay.  Here  were  to  be  seen  the  finest 
specimens  of  terra  sigillata  which  the  country  afforded.' 
his  earliest  voyage  in  the  unknown  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake,  Smith  visited  the  eastern  shores  of  the  bay, 
and  observed,  among  other  things,  that  the  territory  of 
'  Works  0/  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  13.    » Ibid.,  p.  18.    »  /6W.,  p.  21. 
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Accomac  was  composed  of  a  fertile  clay.  The  western 
shores  were  hilly  and  barren  in  many  places,  but  were 
everywhere  interspersed  with  narrow  valleys,  the  abun- 
dant growth  of  trees  in  which  indicated  a  proiductive  aoil^L^ 

The  presence  of  mineral  substances  was  detected  wher- 
ever the  red  clay  which  underlay  the  mould,  both  on  the 
high  and  the  low  lands,  was  brought  to  light  by  the 
spade.'  In  the  valleys  of  all  the  rivers  there  were  out- 
croppings  df  mineral  deposits.  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  in 
testifjdng  before  the  Company  in  London  as  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  Virginia,  affirmed  that  in  a  circuit  of  ten  miles 
of  Jamestown  the  ground  gave  innumerable  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  minerals,  and  that  iron  ore  was  univer- 
sally abundant.^  Iron  rocks  were  found  wherever  the 
hills  broke  abruptly  into  precipices.*  Shining  crystals 
brought  down  by  the  waters  were  discovered  on  every 
side.  Smith  declared  that  _  the  earth  in  some  places 
presented  the  aspect  of  having  been  gilded,  so  thickly 
was  it  overlaid  with  the  glistening  tinctures  worn  from 
the  rocks  by  the  rains  and  streams.' 

The  investigations  of  more  modern  times  have  shown 
that  both  gold  and  silver  really  exist  in  the  general  area 
of  country  so  eagerly  explored  by  the  first  colonists  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  the  precious  metals.*     In  1849 

'  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  416. 

1  Good  Nenes  from  Vi^nia,  Brown's  Qeneait  of  the  United  Stattt, 
p.  6S4. 

■  A  True  Declaration  of  Virginia,  p.  22,  Force's  HUtorieal  Tracts, 
vol.  III.  Subsequent  examination  has  shown  that  most  of  the  indications 
of  iron  ore  in  Eastern  Virginia  are  merely  superficial.  There  are  some 
deposits  of  what  is  known  as  bog  ore. 

•  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  27,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  III.  See 
also  Hartwell,  Chiltou  and  Blair's  Present  Slalt  of  Virginia,  1607,  §  1. 

•  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  40. 

•  Recollection  of  the  failure  of  the  Delaware  expedition  did  not  repress 
all  further  effort  to  discover  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  west  of  the 
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lead  and  silver  ores,  intermixed,  were  brought  to  light  in 
Nelson  County,  and  so  abundant  were  the  deposits  of  gold 
in  Fluvanna,  that  in  the  same  year,  a  mill  for  cruBhiug  the 
ore  was  erected  in  that  county  by  Commodore  Stockton.^ 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  even  at  the  present  day,  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  fragments  of  gold,  which 
have  been  picked  up  in  the  streams  by  the  inhabitants,  is 
brought  to  the  stores  in  this  part  of  the  State  to  be 
exchanged  for  articles  of  various  kinds.^  In  Buckingham 
County,  lying  immediately  to  the  south,  on  the  further 
side  of  James  River,  gold  mines  have  been  systematically 
worked  for  several  generations,  and  at  a  sufficient  rate  of 
profit  to  compensate  the  owners  for  the  expense  which 
has  been  entailed. 

Copper  was  one  of  the  most  common  ornaments  of  the 
Indians  when  the  first  colonists  arrived,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  procured  by  trading  with  the  tribes  living  in 
the  northwest,  and  probably  came  from  the  vicinity  of  the 

Palls,  Harvey,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Dorchester  (BiilUh  State  Papert, 
Colonial,  McDonald  Papen,  vol.  II,  p.  32,  Va.  State  Library),  dated 
April  16, 1630,  says :  '■  I  intend  about  September,  when  the  heate  ia  over, 
to  travaile  about  8  or  10  dayes  jouraey  above  the  falls  to  infonne  myself 
truly  whether  there  be  anie  each  silver  mine  as  is  or  bath  been  commonly 
reported  or  not."  In  the  autumn,  a  levy  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  men 
was  raised,  and  tliis  number  was  sent,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Matliews,  to  make  the  search  which  the  Governor  had  ordered.  Bandol]^ 
MSS.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  216,  also  Weill's  Virginia  Carotorum,  p.  80.  The  arrival 
ol  winter  cut  the  expedition  short,  and  the  hunteis  of  gold  and  silver 
returned  empty-handed.  Twenty  yeaiB  later,  Colonel  Hill  was  summoned 
before  the  C&uncil  of  the  Colony  because,  without  obtaining  the  license 
required,  he  had  collected  fifty  men  to  accompany  hitn  on  an  expedition  to 
the  lands  west  of  the  Falls,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  finding  gold  and 
silver  in  those  parts.     BandoJph  MSS,  vol.  Ill,  p.  445. 

■  Va.  Hist.  Begister,  vol.  V,  No.  II,  p.  lU.  See  Virginia  Magatine  of 
Hittory  and  Biography,  vol.  II,  p.  322,  for  reference  to  a  silver  mine  in 
Chesterfield  County. 

'Kichmond  (Va.)  Tiroes,  Oct.  14,  1893. 
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Great  Lakes,  where,  in  more  modern  times,  many  of  the 
richest  deposits  of  this  metaJ  in  the  world  have  been 
discovered.'  There  is  no  evidence  that  copper  was  mined 
in  aboriginal  Virginia  within  the  limits  of  the  modem 
State.  In  1608,  when  the  Potomac  was  first  explored, 
the  voyagers  were  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  mine  of 
antimony  a  few  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Quiyough,* 
a  tributary  of  that  beautiful  river,  and  when  visited,  it 
was  found  to  have  been  opened  by  the  Indians  and 
extensively  worked,  the  metal  being  washed  free  of  all 
dross  in  a  neighboring  stream,  and  sold  to  the  tribes 
throughout  Virginia  for  personal  ornament.^  A  warrior 
who  had  recently  used  this  article  of  adornment  is  said  to 
have  resembled  a  blackamoor  sprinkled  with  silver,  and 
instances  of  this  effect  fell  under  the  observation  of  the 
adventurers  only  a  few  days  after  they  disembarked  at 
Cape  Henry,  apparently  confirming  their  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  precious  metals  in  the  new  country,  so  ignorant 
were  they  of  the  true  nature  of  the  powder  which  they 
saw  glittering  on  the  bodies  of  the  Indians  arouud  them.* 
An  alum  spring  was  also  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Quiyough.* 

1  Copper  may  also  have  been  obtained  from  the  soutliwegt.  Ralph  Lanj 
reported  that  there  was  a  "  province  up  the  Rlvei  Moratoc  (the  modern 
Roanoke  and  iu  tiibutar;,  the  Dan)  which  hath  a  marvellous  and  etrange 
minerall  .  .  .  Waaaador,  which  is  copper  .  .  .  which  is  very  soft  and 
pale.  Of  this  metall,  the  Mangoaks  have  so  great  store  that  they  beautifle 
their  houses  with  great  plates  of  the  same."  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  Ill, 
p.  315. 

'  The  modem  Acquia. 

■  WoTki  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  418.  The  site  of  this  mine  has  been 
rediscovered  in  recent  times. 

*  Percy's  Disconne,  p.  Iiv. 

'  "I  likewise  found  a  kind  of  vrater  issuing  out  of  Ibe  earth  which 
hath  a  tart  taste,  much  like  unto  Allum  Water  ;  it  is  good  and  wholesome, 
for  my  men  did  drinke  much  of  it  and  never  found  It  otherwise."    Letter 
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The  early  colonists  were  very  much  puzzled  by  finding 
t  Virginia  large  blocks  resembling  English  millstones, 
but  which  in  composition  were  neither  metal  nor  ordinary 
masses  o£  rock.  These  blocks  were  enormous  conglomer- 
ates of  marine  shells,  but  as  they  were  so  far  from  the 
shore,  their  origin  seemed  to  be  veiled  in  obscurity.^ 
Here  and  there  were  observed  extensive  banks  of  scallops 
and  oyster- shells,  which  lay  unopened  and  as  thickly 
grouped  as  if  they  had  formed  at  one  time  a  part  of 
the  flooring  of  the  sea.^  Many  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Jamestown,  the  remains  of  unknown  animals  of  huge 
dimensions  were  brought  to  light  in  digging  below  the 
I  surface  of  the  earth;  these  were  the  bones  of  the  masto- 
'  don,  or  some  huge  sea  monster,  which  had  been  depos- 
ited in  the  original  sediment,  and  probably  caused  even 
greater  wonder  and  speculation  among  the  colonists  than 
the  accumulation  of  shells  in  the  interior  of  the  country.* 
,-of  Argoll  to  Nicholaa  Rawes,  June,  1613,  Parchas'  Ptlgrtmage,  vol.  IV, 
pp.  1764-1765.  In  1688  the  Secretary  of  Stale  of  the  Colony,  Kicholas 
Spencer,  informed  Rev.  John  Clayton,  who  waa  then  on  a  visit  to  Vir- 
ginia,  that  "there  waa  vitriolick  or  alluminous  earth  on  the  banks  of 
Polomack."     Clayton's    Virginia,   p.    27,   Force's    Historical    TraeU, 

vol.  in. 

I  Clayton  vras  doubtful  as  to  whether  these  conglomerates  were  petrified 
^Bhelts  or  "natural  rock  shot  in  those  figures,"  He  was  disposed  to 
believe  they  were  the  latter,  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  13,  Force's  Hit- 
toriral  TtikU,  vol.  IIL  This  opinion  he  repeated  :  "  I  do  not  apprehend 
why  it  may  not  be  as  feasible  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  rocks  at  first 
^ot  into  those  figures  as  to  conceive  the  sea  to  have  amassed  such  a  vast 
number  of  oyster^hella  one  upon  another  and  afterwards  suiciding  should 
leave  them  covered  with  such  mountains  of  earth  under  which  they 
should  petrify."    Ihid.,  p.  15. 

=  Strachey's  HiHorie  of  Tmvaile  into  Virginia,  p.  32.  Strachey 
recognized  the  true  cause  of  these  accumulations  of  shells.  "Ail  the 
lowland  of  South  and  North  Vii^inia,"  he  remarked,  "  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  naturally  gayned  out  of  the  sea." 

»  Neill's  Virginia  Carolorum,  p.  131.  See  also  CTayton's  Virginia, 
p.  16,  Force's  Hittorical  Tracts,  vol.  HI. 
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Almost  the  entire  face  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of 
the  first  exploration  was  concealed  by  primEeval  forests.  \ 
The  earliest  adventurers  exclaimed  in  terms  of  admiration 
and  astonishment  at  the  size  and  height  and  variety  of 
the  trees.'  One  witness  expressed  the  opinion  of  all  of 
his  companions  when  he  said,  that  the  new  country  pre- 
sented to  view  the  finest  timber  that  the  world  afforded, 
and  that  this  timber  was  adapted  to  the  greatest  multi- 
plicity  of  purposes,  whether  in  the  building  of  ships,  or 
the  erection  and  ornamentation  of  houses.^  Freedom 
from  undergrowth  was  one  of  the  most  notable  features 
of  the  original  woods  of  Virginia,  and  the  same  charac- 
teristic is  observed  to-day  in  a  modified  form  in  every 
forest  in  the  State,  growing  upon  land  which  has  never 
been  cleared.  In  the  beginning,  the  absence  of  under- 
growth was  partially  attributable  to  the  Indian  custom 
of  burning  the  leaves  with  a  view  to  capturing  whole 
herds  of  deer  by  surrounding  them  with  a  belt  of  fire, 
through  which  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  escape.  It 
was  by  similar  conflagrations  that  the  prairies  of  the 
West  were  denuded,  but  bo  full  of  moisture  was  the 
atmosphere  of  Virginia  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
the  ocean,  and  so  finely  adapted  to  certain  forms  of 
vegetable  life  was  its  soil,  that  the  annual  firings  of 
the  Indians  did  not  make  any  impression  upon  its  vast 
forests  beyond  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  smaller 
trees.  If  the  testimony  of  a  warrior,  who  was  captured 
on  the  Rappahannock  by  Smith,  can  be  accepted  as  ' 
sound,  these  firings  were  confined  to  the  country  extend-  ' 
ing  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  sea  ;  when  he  was  I 
asked  as  to  who  inhabited  the  land  beyond  the  mono-,  j 
tains,   he    replied,   the    sun,   and   further    than    this  he 

1  Description  of  the  New  Discovered  Country,  Britith  State  Paper*, 
Colonial,  voL  I,  15,  I ;   Winder  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  2,  Va.  Stale  Library. 
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declared  himself  ignorant  because  the  woods  had  not 
been  bumt.^  So  open  were  the  primeval  forests  in 
Tidewater  Virginia,  that  it  was  said,  with  obvious  exag- 
geration, that  a  person  was  easily  discoverable  in  them 
Wt  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  trees  stood  so 
!ar  apart,  that  a  coach,  it  was  also  asserted,  could  have 
leen  driven  through  the  thickest  groups  without  danger 
coming  in  contact  with  the  trunks  and  boughs,  and 
y  !t  so  deep  was  the  shade,  according  to  the  same  author- 
il  y,  that  it  furnished  the  amplest  protection  from  the 
■8  of  the  meridian  sun  in  the  hottest  day  of  summer." 
A  ^  no  point  was  it  impossible  for  horse  and  foot  to  pass, 
h<  wever  dense  the  growth  of  timber.'  So  few  were  the 
tl  ickets  in  the  woods,  indeed,  that  the  early  colonists 
f(  and  no  obstruction  in  arranging  a  perfect  order  of 
b  ttle  among  the  trees  in  repelling  the  assaults  of  the 
St  vages.*  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Indian 
V  llage,  the  forests  had  been  so  depleted  that  a  horse 
C(  uld  be  ridden  at  full  speed  in  the  interval  between  the 
t)  unks  without  risk  of  touching  them.^  It  is  interesting, 
h  )wever,  to  recall  that  it  was  said  at  a  later  date  in  the 
h  story  of  the  Colony,  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  grey- 
fa  >und8  in  Virginia,  because  in  their  headlong  speed  they 
d  ished  their  brains  out  against  the  trees,  which,  in  their 
efcger  pursuit,  they  had   failed   to   see,  but  these  were 

(  •  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  427. 

s  Bullock's  Virginifi,  p.  3.  Smith,  writing  in  1630,  said  that  "  in  Vir- 
ginia, n,tl  the  wooda  for  man;  an  hundred  mile  for  the  most  part  grow 
Bleight  like  unto  the  high  grove  or  tuft  of  trees  upon  llie  high  hill  by  the 
house  of  that  worthy  knight,  Sir  Humphrey  Mildmay,  so  remarkable  in 
Egsez,  in  the  parish  of  Danbery  .  .  .  but  much  taJler  and  greater ; 
neither  grow  they  thicke  together  by  the  halfe,  and  much  good  grounde 
between  them  without  shrubs."     See  Works,  p.  950. 

'  Strachey'B  Biatorie  of  Tmeaile  into  Virginia,  p.  128. 

»  WorkM  of  Capt-  John  SmUh,  p.  34. 

*  Jlid.,  p.  87. 
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probably  dogs  imported  directly  from  England,  where 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  course  in  the  open  fields.^ 
It  was  only  in  one  portion  of  the  new  country  that  much 
amall  wood  seems  to  have  been  found ;  in  his  voyage 
up  the  Chesapeake,  Smith  observed  in  all  the  little 
Tallej's  running  back  from  the  Bay  on  the  western  shore, 
dense  copses,  but  in  passing  as  a  captive  through  the 
country  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  same 
line  of  shore,  he  was  impressed  with  the  fineness  of  the 
timber  which  he  saw  on  every  hand.^ 

The  first  tree  seen  in  Virginia  by  the  voyagers  of  1607 
was  the  pine.  The  coast  at  Cape  Henry,  which  was  the 
first  to  rise  from  the  vast  plain  of  the  ocean  as  they 
^proached  the  continent  from  the  open  sea,  was  over- 
grown with  the  same  variety  of  pine  observed  there 
to-day,  and  the  groups  of  these  trees  when  sighted 
doubtless  presented  the  same  appearance  of  looming 
directly  from  the  waves  on  the  furthest  bounds  of  the 
horizon.  Such  coimtless  numbers  of  them  grew  along 
the  whole  coast,  that  in  after  times  the  sailors  employed 
in  the  carrying  trade  of  Virginia  were  in  the  habit  of 
asserting  that  they  could  detect  the  presence  of  land 
long  before  it  emerged  to  view,  by  the  odor  which  the 
pines  breathed  upon  the  winds  blowing  from  the  shore.^ 
The  voy^ers  of  1607  have  left  no  record  to  show  that 
they  were  greeted  as  they  sailed  towards  the  Capes  by 
this  invisible  precursor  of  the  beautiful  country  which 
they  were  seeking,  although  in  the  nobld  ode  which  the 
poet  Drayton  had  addressed  to  them  on  the  departure 
of  their  ships  from  London,  he  had  referred  to  the  deli- 
cious smell,  diffused  over  the  "  flowing  seas  by  the  clear 

»  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  88,  Force's  Hi^orieal  Tracts,  vol.  UI. 

»  Worit  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  18,  416. 

»  Clayton'a  Virginia,  p.  6,  Force's  Hiitorical  Tract*,  vol  III. 
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wind,"  ihat  would  delight  their  senses  as  they  drew  near 
to  the  strand,  an  allusion  probably  suggested  to  him  by 
the  glowing  descriptions  brought  back  to  England  by 
the  adventurers  who  took  part  in  the  expeditions  to 
Roanoke  many  years  before,  or  it  may  have  come  to  him 
from  the  traditions  of  the  earliest  explorations  in  the 
Spanish  Main.  Clayton,  an  English  traveller  who 
visited  Virginia  about  eighty  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Jamestown,  was  disposed  to  attribute  the  statement 
of  the  sailors  to  that  extreme  love  of  the  marvellous, 
,  which  has  always  distinguished  those  following  a  sea- 
faring life,  but  as  he  justified  his  incredulity  by  his 
failure  to  detect  the  odor  himself  in  the  single  instance 
of  his  own  voy^e-to  the  Colony,  his  conclusions  cannot 
be  properly  set  f^ainst  the  general  experience  of  a  host 
of  mariners  through  so  many  generations.' 

•  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  5,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  III.  On 
tbe  2d  of  July,  1644,  Captains  Amadaa  and  Barlow,  as  the;  approached 
the  coaat  of  tbe  modern  North  Carolina,  bat  before  It  bad  been  sighted, 
detected  "  a  sinel  so  sweet  and  so  strong  BiS  if  we  bad  bene  in  the  midst 
of  some  delicate  garden  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  odoriferous  flowers, 
b;  which  they  were  aaaured  that  the  land  could  not  be  farre  distant." 
Hakluyt'8  Voyages,  p.  301.  Stracliey,  writing  many  years  later,  has  re- 
corded "  that  before  we  come  in  sight  of  yt  (t.«.  Virginia)  thirty  leagues, 
we  smell  a  sweet  savour  as  is  UBuallj  from  oS  Cape  Vincent,  the  South 
Cape  of  Spayne,  if  tbe  wynd  come  from  the  Shoare."  Historie  of 
TravaiU  into  Virginia,  p.  43.  The  distance  to  which  these  odors  were 
wafted  ofl  shore  is  possibly  e^tpiaiced  in  the  following  from  the  voyages 
of  Captain  Devries  (  Voyages  from  Holland  Co  Ammcfi,  p.  31).  Writing 
in  1630,  he  says:  "The  2nd  December,  threw  the  lead  iji  14  tathoua 
sandy  bottom  and  smelt  Uie  land  (the  Delaware  or  New  Jersey  shore), 
which  gave  a  sweet  perfume  as  the  wind  came  from  the  nortbwest,  which 
blew  off  land  and  caused  these  sweet  odours.  This  comes  from  tie 
Indians  setting  fires  at  this  time  of  year  to  the  woods  and  thickets,  in 
order  to  hunt,  and  tbe  land  is  full  of  sweet  smelling  herbs  as  sassafras, 
which  has  a  sweet  smell.  Whea  the  wind  blows  out  of  the  north  west, 
and  the  smoke  too  is  driven  to  sea,  it  happens  that  the  land  is  smelt 
before  it  is  seen." 
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In  the  boundaries  of  the  present  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina there  were  foand,  upon  the  first  discovery,  enormous 
forests  of  pine  trees  extending  in  some  parts  over  a  circuit 
of  sixty  miles,^  but  in  the  territory  coincident  with  that 
of  modern  Virginia,  these  trees  were  only  very  numerous 
on  the  coast  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay,  and  at  the 
mouths  of  the  larger  streams.  The  observations  of  sub- 
sequent times  have  shown  that  the  pine  is  principally  a 
tree  of  secondary  growth  in  this  division  of  the  State. 
That  as  a  rule  it  was  dispersed  at  the  period  of  the  earliest 
settlement  is  disclosed  by  the  fact,  that  in  a  communication 
from  the  authorities  in  Virginia  to  the  Company  in  London, 
written  in  1622,  the  statement  is  made  that  pitch  and  tar 
could  never  become  staple  commodities  of  the  Colony 
because  the  pines  were  so  scattered  that  it  would  be 
unproGtable  to  bring  them  together."  The  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  tree  discovered  by  the  earliest  settlers  were 
found  on  the  general  line  of  shore  lying  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  modern  Hampton  Roads.'    An  accurate  notion 

1  Virginia  Richly  Valued,  p.  25,  Force's  Hittorical  Tract*,  vol.  III. 
The  great  resources  of  the  present  State  of  North  Carolina  in  pitch  and 
tar  were  anticipated  as  early  as  1621  (O.  S.)  by  George  Sandys,  the  treas- 
urer of  Virginia.  See  his  letter  of  Uarch  3,  printed  in  Neill's  English 
Colonization  of  America,  p.  154. 

^  Letter  of  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Vfrgiola  to  the  Com- 
pany, January,  1621  (O.  8,),  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p. 
283. 

'"So  setting  Sayle  (that  is,  from  Point  Comfort)  for  the  Southern 
Shore,  we  sayled  up  a  narrow  river  up  the  country  of  Cbesapeack.  .  .  . 
By  that  we  had  sayled  bIi  or  searen  myiee,  we  saw  .  .  .  the  shores  over 
growne  with  the  greatest  pyne  and  firre  trees  wee  ever  saw  in  the  Coun- 
try." Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  481.  Some  conception  of  tlie 
striking  character  of  the  pine  forests  that  Smith  saw  on  the  shores  of  the 
modern  Elizabeth  River  may  be  obtained  from  the  noble  grove  of  these 
trees  which  now  Qourishes  in  the  rear  of  the  National  Naval  Hospital  at 
Portsmouth,  forming  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  reserratiou.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ground  covered  by  this  grove  has  never  been  under 
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is  obtained  as  to  the  length  and  girth  of  these  Bpecimens, 
when  it  is  recalled  that  the  ship  Starr,  which  was  sent  to 
Virginia  in  1612  to  transport  masts  to  England,  and  which 
was  specially  arranged  for  that  purpose  in  the  way  of  its 
decks  and  scupper  holes,  was  unahle  to  store  even  forty 
of  the  four-score  trunks  which  it  was  designed  to  carry, 
I     imtiLthey  had  been  cut  short  with  an  axe.' 
\        The  walnut  was  as  coounon  in  aboriginal  Virginia  as 
\  the  elm  in  England ;  it  was  stated  that  at  least  one-fourth 
\  of  its  forests  belonged  to  this  species  of  tree.'     Three 
'.  vtirieties  were  present,  of  which  the  black  walnut  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  most  valuable,  because  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the   manufacture  of   furniture.     It 
had  a  grain  of  remarkable  delicacy  that  took  a  polish  of 
extreme  fineness,  and  in  color  it  resembled  ebony,  and  was 
not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  worms.*    Still  more  numerous 
.  were  the  oaks,  which  constituted  the  noblest  form  of  veg- 
r  etahle  life  in  the  new  country.     So  lofty  and  erect  were 
_  '  many  of  these  trees  and  so  great  their  diameter,  that  their 
trunks  afforded  plank  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  two  and 
a  half  feet  square.*    There  were  several  varieties,  the  red, 
.  black,  white,  chestnut,  and  Spanish,  and  also  the  liveoak, 
which  dropped  its  acorns  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.     There  was  one  characteristic  of  this  species  of  tree, 
often  observed  since,  that  made  it  at  times  an  object  of 
curious  interest  to  the  early  colonists ;  in  cutting  down 
coltivBt[on,  and  that  these  lofty  and  Btatelj'  pinea  are  the  Bciona  of  tbOM 
Upon  which  the  Englishman  gazed  in  passing  in  160S.    . 
^   '  Strachey'9  Historie  of  Travaile  irUo  Virginia,  p.  130, 
y      s  Virginia  Richly  Valued,  p.   15,  Force's   ITiatorical   Tracts,  vol,  TIL 
/   Spelman'a  Belalion  of  Virginia,  p.  cvi.    At  this  time  the  hiclcoiy  was 
,.     also  known  as  the  walnut,  which  accounts  for  the  abundiutce,  according 
^tfi  the  early  writers,  of  walnut  trees  in  aboriginal  Virginia.    It  Also  ex- 
plains the  number  of  the  varieties. 

•  Strachey'B  Historie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  129. 

*  fPork»  £>/  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  66. 
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an  oak  in  1607  on  the  ground  selected  aa  the  site  for  the 
Jamestown,  fort,  two  barricoes  of  red  liquor  gushed  from 
its  heart ;  when  tasted  it  was  found  to  resemble  vinegar, 
althdligh  smacking  strongly  of  the  wood ;  and  a  similar 
phenomenon  was  noticed  a  few  days  later  in  the  further 
extansion  of  the  clearing.'  Cypresses  were  found  three 
fathoms  in  girth  about  the  roots  and  rising  in  a  perfectly  i  a  ■' 

straight  line,  and  without  a  branch  to  the  height  of  sixty  f/- 

or  eighty  feet,"  In  different  parts  of  Virginia  there  were  ' 
beautiful  groves  of  mulberry.  So  numerous  were  they  in 
Arrahattock,  a  country  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Powhatan  and  to  the  east  of  the  Falls,  that  the  name  of 
Mulberry  Shade  was  given  to  one  spot  in  that  region.* 
The  ash  was  also  an  ordinary  tree  in  Virginia,  and  it  was 
soon  found  to  be  unusually  well  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  ashes ;  if  burnt  very  carefully,  the  ashes 
of  the  large  specimens  formed  in  hard  lumps  of  the  finest 
quaUty,  while  the  ashes  of  the  small  resolved  themselves 
into  a  foul  black  powder.*  The  ash  must  have  been 
growing  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Jamestown,  since  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  first  colo- 
nists was  spent  in  converting  it  into  soap  ashes  for  ship- 
ment t-o  England,  where  this  commodity  commanded  a 
profitable  return.  It  was  said  of  the  original  cedars  of 
Virginia  that  they  could  stand  a  comparison  with  those  of 

*  A  Belalyon  of  the  Ditetnerg  of  Our  Hiver,  p.  liv. 
'  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  50. 

*  A  Btlatj/on  of  the  Discovery  of  Our  Siver,  p.  zlviU.  Hamor,  In  his 
True  Discourse,  p.  22,  atatea  that  there  waa  "greet  store  oi  mulberries 
about  the  Bermuda  Ciltie  aud  HundiTds,"  while  at  Kecoughtan,  according 
to  Strachey  (see  Historic  of  Travaile  inlo  Virginia,  p.  60),  there  "were 
many  pretUe  copsiea  or  lioskeB  aa  it  weere  "  of  the  aame  trees.  The  Vir- 
ginian mulberry  was  of  the  white  variety,  which  was  especially  adapted 
to  the  nourishment  oi  the  ailk-worm.  See  A  True  Declaration  of  Vir- 
ginia, p.  S2,  Force's  Sistorical  Tracts,  vol.  III. 

*  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  5(1, 
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I  Lebanon,  tLe  most  famous  in  the  world,  without  disad- 
/  vantage.^  Like  the  pine,  the  cedar  found  its  most  con- 
genial soil  in  the  sandy  tracts  of  the  coast.  In  modem 
\  times,  it  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  lower  Tide- 
\wat«r  division  of  the  State,  overshadowing  the  public 
Iroads,  and  creating  [itches  of  green  in  the  woods  in  the 
Winter ;  originally,  it  was  probably  not  so  abundant,  but 
Bufticiently  so  to  enter  into  the  impression  that  was  left 
upon  the  eye  by  every  forest  scene. 

The  sassafras  was  as  frequently  observed  in  Yii^inia 
three  hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day  i  so  plentiful  was 
it  on  Jamestown  Island  and  In  the  country  adjacent,  that 
the  attention  of  the  earliest  colonists  was  directed  to 
securing  it,  to  the  neglect  of  their  cornfields.^  At  a  later 
period,  it  was  associated  with  tobacco  as  one  of  the  two 
commodities  from  Virginia  offered  in  large  quantities  for 
sale  in  London ;  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  unless 
It  had  been  abundant,  for,  unlike  the  tobacco  plant,  it  was 
not  renewed  from  year  to  year.  A  tree  once  destroyed 
was  destroyed  forever.  At  the  very  time  that  shipments 
of  the  roots  were  largest,  the  colonists  were  pent  up  by 
the  Indians  in  a  comparatively  narrow  space.  The  con- 
stant apprehension  of  an  attack  prevented  them  from 
wandering  to  great  distances  in  search  of  sassafras,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  was  procured  under  circumstances 
Bo  adverse,  is  a  very  strong  indication  that  it  grew  quite 
thickly  in  the  whole  valley  of  the  Powhatan,  since  that 
valley,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jamestown,  differed  but 
little  from  the  remaining  portion  of  it,^ 

'  Slrachey'8  HiUorie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  129. 

3  Council  in  Virginia  to  Council  in  England,  June  22,  1607,  Brown's 
Qentxit  of  the  United  Statet,  p.  107. 

■  The  meaning  of  the  word  "  Wyanoke,"  the  name  given  by  the  In- 
diajis  to  an  area  of  country  on  the  north  side  of  the  Powhatan,  was  "land 
of  sassafras,"  from  which  it  Is  to  be  inferred  that  this  tree  grew  In  great 
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The  eira  was  found  in  Virginia  when  the  country  was 
first  explored,  but  waa  probably  dispersed,  as  the  references 
to  it  are  few.     A  species  of  laurel  tree  delighted  in  th^ 
gravelly  mould  of  the  damp  woodland  dells,  and  blossomed! 
several  months  without  intermission,  perfuming  the  sur-' 
rounding  forest  with  its  delicate  odor.     The  locustiJipar- ' 
ing  a  flower  resembling  the  jesamine,  adorned  every  valley, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  it  the  tulip  poplar  grew,  show- 
ing the  same  proclivity  then  as  now  for  the  moistest  and  ■ 
most  fertile  bottoms  in  the  woods.^     There  was  a  species   , 
of  balsam  from  which  there  issued  a  pure  and  odoriferous   ' 
gum.*     The  sugar  maple  was  not  discovered  in  Virginia    ■ 
until  the  settlements  had  been  greatly  extended;  a  com-    i 
pany  of  rangers  scouring,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,    ,' 
the  region  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Potomac  River,  whose  ' 
Indian  inhabitants  had  been  threatening  serious  depreda-  ■ 
tions,  accidentally  observed  a  tree  from  which  was  distilling 
a  juice  that  reminded  them  of  molasses,  both  in  sweetness 
and  thickness.     This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  report 
of  this  valuable  natural  product;  but  little  use  waa  made 
of  it  at  the  time.' 

Chestnut  trees  were  as  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Falls  of  the  Powhatan  as  the  most  ordinary  species  of  oak, 
and  in  size  and  flavor  the  nuts  were  pronounced  to  be 
equal  to  the  nuts  of  the  same  trees  in  Spain,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  by  those  among  the  early  colonists  who 
had  visited  these  countries.*  The  chinquapin,  which  still 
sbnnd&nce  tbere.  The  saasafna  in  the  present  age  is  general);  of  secon- 
dary growth  in  the  valley  of  the  Jauea.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  tree, 
when  Vii^nia  was  flrat  eiplored,  waa  found  in  the  thickest  array  in  the 
old  Indian  fields. 

I  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  111. 

*  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  68. 

*  Beverley's  NiUory  of  Virginia,  p.  108. 

*  Ralph  HamOT'a  True  Diacouru,  p.  23.  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith, 
p.  66. 
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'  retains  its  original  Indian  name,  was  found  in  great  num- 
'  bera  in  the  thin  soil  on  the  barren  ridges,  in  which  it  grew 
,  to  the  height  of  an  ordinary  apple  tree.     The  fruit  of  this 

'  hush  represented  a  variety  of  nut  unknown  to  the  early 
English  explorers.  There  was  an  extraordinary  abundance 
of  hazel  nuts  in  the  swamps  and  bogs;  and  on  the  high- 
lands, especially  in  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  rivers,  the 

!  small  hazel  trees  covered  acres  of  ground  in  single  patches.* 
The  only  variety  of  apple  tree  indigenous  to  Virginia 

I  was  the  crab;  large  nambers  of  this  tree  were  found,  dis- 
playing the  same  afBuence  of  blossom  as  the  English  crab 

'  apple,  but  bearing  a  fruit  that  was  much  less  sour."    Three 

Ivarieties  of  cherry  were  represented  among  the  fruits  of 
^aboriginal  Virginia,  two  of  which  grew  upon  a  tree  as 
jgreat  in  size  as  the  English  white  oak.  The  skins  of  both 
Were  black.  The  third  was  known  among  the  later  colo- 
nists as  the  Indian  cherry,  and  was  tlie  product  of  a  tree 
hardly  exceeded  by  the  English  peach  tree  in  girth  and 
peight,  and  showing  an  inclination  for  the  soil  of  the 
fvalleys  of  the  rivers,  and  of  the  narrow  bottoms  of  the 
Bmaller  streams.  This  variety  was  considered  to  be  of 
[extraordinary   excellence   in   flavor;    when    ripe    it   was 

[colored  a  dark  purple,  and  there  was  only  a  single  cherry 

ito  the  stalk.'  There  were  two  varieties  of  plums,  resem- 
bling, both  in  size  and  taste,  the  English  damsoD.  Culti- 
vating and  pruning  were  subsequently  to  improve  both 

.  varieties  very  materially.  A  fruit  tree  that  aroused 
unusual  interest  in  the  first  adventurers  was  the  persim- 

1  Theae  last  details  are  taken  from  Beverley's  History,  written  nearly 
a  centurj  after  the  first  esploratioD  of  Virginia,  but  giving  as  faithful  an 
account  of  certain  products  of  the  soil  which  were  oharaoteriBtic  of  its 
primceval  condiUon  as  if  it  had  been  opmposed  an  hundred  years  earlier. 
See  pp.  104,  106. 

■  Ralph  Hamor'a  True  Discourse,  p.  23. 

•  BeTerley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  102. 
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mon,  a  name  received  from  the  Indians  which  it  has  nevqr 
lost;  its  fruit  clung  to  the  branches  as  thickly  as  ropes  Of 
onions,  and  so  great  was  the  weight  of  the  clusters  thit 
the  limbs  frequently  broke  down  under  the  burden.'  The 
persimmon  reminded  the  original  settlers  of  Virginia  of 
the  English  medley;  there  are  several  references  to  its 
extreme  sourness  in  its  unripe  condition,  a  fact  probably 
discovered  very  early  in  the  first  summer  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Jamestown,  for  the  persimmon  presents  a  mor^ 
inviting  aspect  at  that  season  than  when  tborougbly 
ripened  by  the  frosts  of  autumn.  Smith  described  it  as  a 
fruit  which  puckered  up  the  mouth  if  eaten  unripe,'  but. 
of  an  excellent  flavor  when  fully  matured.  In  later  colo-i 
nial  times,  it  was  used  for  brewing  beer,  and  an  attempt 
has  been  recently  made  to  convert  it  into  a  commodity  ' 
similar  to  the  preserved  date. 

The  raspberry  was  represented  in  primeeval  Virginia 
only  by  the  black  variety,  that  grows  to-day  in  the  low- 
land brakes  in  as  much  profusion  as  it  did  three  hundred 
years  ago;  so  palatable  was  its  wild  flavor,  that  many  of 
the  early  colonists  preferred  it  to  the  ordinary  English 
red  raspberry,  but  its  superiority  has  not  been  generally 
admitted  in  later  times.^  There  were  three  varieties  of 
the  whortleberry,  growing  either  upon  sprigs  that  only 
rose  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  or  upon  bushes  spring- 
ing up  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  soil.  The  whortleberry  found  its  greatest 
nourishment  in  valleys  and  sunken  lands.  The  cranberry 
flourished  to  the  most  advantt^  in  the  numerous  bogs 

'  Beverley's  HHtory  of  Virginia,  p.  103. 

*  "If  it  be  not  ripe,  it  will  drawe  a  man'a  mouUi  awrie  with  mncli 
tonueDt."     Works  o/  Capt.  John  ihaltlt,  p.  67. 

*  Beverley's  Hittory  of  Virgiiaa,  p.  104.  Percy  meuUoDS  that  the 
raspberry  was  one  of  the  berries  which  he  observed  in  Virginia.  See 
DiacouTte,  p.  Iiii;  see  also  Worfu  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p,  58, 
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discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger  streams. 
Smith  remarks  upon  the  presence  of  the  gooaeberry  in 

'  Virginia,  and  this  was,  doubtless,  the  wild  variety  so 
common  in  the  forests  of  the  State  to-day,'  but  there  is 
no  reference  in  any  of  the  early  records  to  the  blackberry 
or  the  dewberry,  although  the  latter  must  have  been  fre- 

\  quently  seen  in  the  deserted  Indian  fields  at  the  time  of 

I  the  first  settlement,  and  the  blackberry  was,  probably, 
equally  as  common.  Nor  is  there  any  specific  reference 
to  the  pawpaw  apple,  a  fruit  as  rich  in  flavor  as  the  most 
cloying  fruits  of  the  tropics,  growing  upon  small  trees  that 
love  the  deep  shade  and  the  fertile  mould  of  the  darkest 

:  forest  bottoms.* 

In  whatever  direction  the  first  adventurers  made  their 
explorations,  they  observed  a  remarkable  abundance  of 

;  wild  grapes ;  the  vines,  at  the  point  where  they  issued 
from  the  ground,  were  frequently  as  large  as  the  thigh 
of  a  man,^  and  they  sprang  up  to  the  top  of  the  largest 

.  trees,  to  which  they  clung  for  support.  It  was  noticed 
at  an  early  period  that  only  the  vines  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Indian  habitations  and  along  the  edges  of  the  creeks, 
rivers,  and  swamps  bore  any  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and 
this  was  justly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  in 
these  open  spaces  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  reach 
them.     There  were  four  varieties  of  grapes.*    First  there 

>  Beverley  expreEses  the  opinion  that  Smitli,  in  referring  to  the  Indian 
Rawcomene  (see  Works,  p.  57)  as  a  gooseberry,  linil  the  cranberry  really 
in  mind  (Beverley's  HiMory  of  Virginia,  p.  101).  There  is  some  reason 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  surmise,  as  the  wild  gooseberry,  nhich  la 
found  in  great  abundance  In  Virginia  t«-day,  differs  but  little  in  appear- 
ance, although  considerably  in  taste,  from  the  domestic  variety. 

^  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  found  in  the  country  north  of  the 
present  limits  of  Virginia.  See  Evelyn's  iVeic  Albion,  p.  27,  Force's 
Hiitorical  Traelg,  vol.  II. 

'  Percy's  Di$eonree,  p.  Ixvi. 

<  Beverley's  SiUon/  of  Virginia,  p.  106. 
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was  the  variety  found  most  commonly  in  the  Talleys  of< 
the  streams  and  in  the  swamps  of  the  uplands  ;  the  fruit  | 
grew  in  small  bunches  and  differed  in  color,  being  white,  i 
black,  or  purple,  and  was  in  size  as  large  as  the  Dutch  i 
gooseberry.  This  was  probably  the  modem  sloe,  for  in  j 
addition  to  these  characteristics,  the  vine  clung  in  great ; 
masses  to  the  ground  or  overran  small  bushes  for  a  prop,  i 
The  fox  grape,  a  name  derived  from  its  musky  odor, ! 
represented  the  second  variety,  and,  like  the  first,  it 
showed  a  proclivity  for  swamps  and  banks  of  streams.. 
It  was  as  large  as  the  English  bullace.  The  third  and' 
fourth  varieties  were  small  in  size,  diverse  in  color,  and 
grew^  on  vines  of  enormous  length  and  girth  ;  they  hega:^ 
to  ripen  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  but  clung  to  the 
stem  long  after  the  first  snows  had  fallen.  '• 

So  numerous  were  the  strawberries  in  season  that  one 
observer,  who  was  undoubtedly  speaking  with  exaggera* 
tioD,  declared  that  in  wandering  through  the  forests  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  direct  the  foot  without  dyeing  it 
in  the  blood  of  this  fruit.*  Another  relates  that  wherever 
the  English  on  their  first  arrival  penetrated  the  woods, 
they  came  upon  plats  of  ground  overgrown  with  thesa 
berries,  which  were  four  times  larger  and  much  mora 
exquisitely  flavored  than  those  they  bad  been  accustomed 
to  in  England.^  Among  the  first  plants  to  spring  up  in 
the  clearings  made  around  the  fort  at  Jamestown  by  the 
first  colonists,  was  the  strawberry,'  and  the  fruit  increased 
.   in  abundance  as  the  area  of  abandoned  fields  grew  wider.* 

'  Vliginia  Richly  Valued,  p.  11,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  III. 

*  Percy's  DUeourte,  pp.  Ixiii,  IxvlL  Balpb  Hamoi-  declares  that 
tbere  were  "  great  fields  and  woods  aboanding  with  strawberries,  muqh 
fairer  and  moie  Bweete  than  ours."     True  DUcourse,  p.  22. 

■Lett^  ol  Francia  Perkins,  1608,  Brown's  OenesU  of  the  United 
States,  p.  176. 

*  "  Strawberries  ate  so  plentiful  thai  very  tew  persons  take  care  to 
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At  the  moutha  of  the  rivera  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  and  the  sea  and  in  all  the  inland  bogs  and 
Bwamps,  the  myrtle  bush  was  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  from  it  at  a  later  period  was  manufactured  a  wax  of 
a  greenish  tint,  which  upon  refinement  became  entirely 
transparent.  This  wax  did  not  lose  its  hardness  in  the 
hottest  weather;  it  was  converted  into  candles  for  the 
Use  of  the  poor  and  rich  alike  among  the  colonists,  and 
ao  pleasant  was  the  odor  of  the  anuff,  that  the  light  of 
these  candles  wa^  frequently  extinguished  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  obtain  the  delicious  incense.'  In  the 
fertile  low  grounds  wild  hops  were  found,  and  also  many 
acres  of  onions  in  a  single  patch,  the  onions  attaining 
to  the  size  of  the  end  of  the  average  thumb.^  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  muskmelons,  large  enough  to  fill  the 
space  of  several  quarts,  macocks  or  squashes,  gourds, 
maracocks  or  mayapples,  beans  and  pumpkins,  the  latter 
.  prop^ating  in  such  abundance  that  a  hundred  were 
I  frequently  observed  to  spring  from  one  seed.^  The 
potato  and  the  watermelon,  to  which  the  soil  of  the  State 
has  been  shown  to  be  so  well  adapted,  the  Hanover 
watermelon,  produced  in  a  county  lying  only  a  score  of 
miles  from  Jamestown,  being  now  one  of  the  most  famouB 
varieties  of  this  fruit,  were  not  indigenous  to  Virginia,* 
but  were  introduced  with  the  peach  and  other  fruits  and 

traospliHit  Uiem,  but  can  find  enough  to  fill  their  baskets,  when  they  have 
a  mind,  In  the  deserted  old  flelda."    Beverley's  History  of  Vtrginia,  p.  104. 

1  Beverley's  HUtory  of  Virginia,  p.  108. 

a  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p-  59. 

>  Ralph  Hamor's  Triu  Discoane,  pp.  21,  22. 

*  Captain  John  Davis  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  who  passed  through 
Hanover  County  during  the  Yorktown  Campaign,  entered  [n  his  diary  the 
following  note,  which  is  not  the  less  appreciative  because  ungrammatical : 
"  The  Country  abounds  in  the  Beat  Water  Millons  I  ever  see."  Virginia 
Magiuine  of  Historg  and  Biography,  vol.  I,  p.  S. 
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vegetables  from  foreign   countries,  the   potato  from  the 
West  Indies  and  the  watermelon  from  Europe. 

Far  more  notable  plants  than  those  named  were  ^ 
tobacco  and  maize,  which  were  destined  to  exercise  such 
a  coutrolling  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Colony 
and  CommoDwealth.  In  addition  to  maize,  there  was 
the  grain  known  in  the  Indian  tongue  as  mattoum  ;  it 
bore  a  resemblance  to  rye  and  was  probably  the  specie^ 
of  wild  oats  still  so  common  in  all  the  rivers  of  Tidewater 
Virginia.'  The  water  flag  was  remarkable  for  its  long 
and  fine  skin,  which  could  be  stripped  from  it  when  the 
plant  had  been  boiled,  and  was  found  to  be  excellent 
mat«rial  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  linen."  The 
sumac  leaf  and  the  puccoon  and  snake  roots  were  but  a 
few  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  new  country  that 
were  useful  for  dyeing  and  medicinal  purposes,  A  rarar 
and  more  interesting  plant  was  the  famous  Jamestown 
weed,  resembling,  it  was  thought,  the  thorny  apple  of 
Peru  and  possessing  some  remarkable  qualities.  It  is 
related  that  a  number  of  the  English  soldiers  sent  over 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  1676  partook  of  it  in 
the  form  of  a  salad,  and  that  it  converted  them  into 
idiotfi,  who  amused  themselves  with  blowing  feathers 
into  the  air,  or  sat  and  made  mouths  at  each  other,  remain- 
ing in  this  condition  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  when 
they  finally  recovered  their  reason  they  were  unaware 
of  the  insane  tricks  which  they  had  been  playing.*  The 
woods  were  found  to  contain  numerous  varieties  of 
parsley  and  sorrel,  as  harmless  when  eaten  as  the  James- 

"  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  58. 

»  Vli^nia  Bichlj  Valued,  p.  25,  Force's  EMortcal  Tract*,  7oI.  III. 

*  Beverley's  SUttory  of  Virginia,  p.  tlO.  This  story,  which  Is  given  as 
told  b;  Beverley,  soooda  very  improbable.  Either  tradition  was  at  fault 
or  the  aoldien  were  disBembUng. 
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town  weed  was  dangerous.'  Extensive  fields  of  wild 
flax  were  also  discovered.'  Very  naturally,  there  was 
only  a  small  area  of  soil  in  grass  in  aboriginal  Vlr^^a 
as  compared  with  the  vast  surface  overgrown  with 
forests.  Smith  asserted  that  the  dropping  of  leaves 
turned  the  grass  into  weeds,  and  its  scarcity  was  un> 
doubtedly  attributable  to  the  narrowness  of  the  open 
ground.  In  the  marshes  there  were  several  varieties 
capable  of  being  converted  into  hay,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  they  furnished  food  for  the  cattle ;  these  grasses 
appear  to  have  been  especially  abundant  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  at  the  time  Smith  made  his  first  voyage  on  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake.'  Weeds  sprang  up  very 
thickly  along  the  margins  of  the  streams,  and  on  several 
occasions  in  the  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  Colony 
the  Indians  are  stated  to  have  used  this  cover  as  a  place 
of  ambush. 

There  are  few  references  in  the  early  narratives  to  the 
flowers  discovered  in  Virginia.  The  forest,  we  are  in* 
formed  in  general  terms,  was  adorned  with  their  colors, 
representing  many  shades.  Percy  declares  that  the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamestown  overflowed  to  such 
a  degree  with  flowers  that  it  presented  the  aspect  of  an 
English  garden  in  spring,*  and  this  was  characteristic  of  the 
country  wherever  the  adventurers  extended  their  explora- 
tions. Indeed,  there  are  few  scenes  possessing  a  rarer 
beauty  than  the  Virginian  forest  at  the  season  of  the  year 
witnessing  the  arrival  of  the  English  voyagers  in  the  Pow- 
hatan, and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  admiration  which  the 
blossoming  trees  and  shrubs  excited  in  the  susceptible 

>  Workg  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  68, 

*  The  moat  notable  were  observed  at  Kecougbbui. 

*  Worki  of  Capt.  John  BmUh,  p.  414, 

*  Percy's  Diicovrst,  p,  IsTii. 
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minds  of  the  more  cultivated  and  refined  members  of  the 
band.  The  dogwood  was  then  in  bloom  and  in  itself  was 
sufficient  to  decorate  the  long  aisles  of  the  priroseval 
woods  ;  there  were  a  thousand  other  wild  flowers  to 
mingle  their  varied  hues  with  the  deep  verdure  of  the 
trees,  but  of  these  flowers,  the  violet  and  the  rose  were 
among  the  few  mentioned  b;  name  in  the  early  narratives, 
although  there  must  have  been  many  species  familiar  to 
English  eyes.*  The  briar,  honeysuckle,  and  alder  were 
doubtless  as  numerous  then  as  they  are  now,  as  well  as 
other  varieties  equally  well  known  in  the  present  age. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  primaeval 
forests  of  Virginia  was  the  number  of  brooks  flowing 
through  them.  Immediately  upon  the  first  landing  at 
Cape  Henry  this  characteristic  was  observed,  the  charm 
of  the  clear  and  copious  streams  in  that  vicinity,  which 
found  their  way  through  the  woods  to  the  sea,  being  de- 
scribed as  ravishing,  the  delight  they  excited  in  the 
adventurers  being  all  the  keener  because  a  long  voyage 
had  just  been  brought  to  a  close.'  In  that  ^e  the  diink- 
ing  water  of  ships  was  a  very  frequent  cause  of  pestilence 
among  the  passengers,  owing  to  the  inferior  contrivances 
for  keeping  it  wholesome.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to 
recall  that  the  spot  where  the  excellence  of  Virginian 
water  was  first  recognized  by  English-speaking  people 
was  near  to  the  famous  Drummond  Lake  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  which  for  so  long  a  period  enjoyed  a  special 
reputation  among  mariners  on  account  of  the  length  of 

1  The  violet  sn^gested  to  the  minds  of  tlio  practical  colooiBtB  only 
U)oagbt8  of  "  brothes  and  Ballets."  Works  of  Capl.  John  Smith,  p.  G8. 
Glover  gives  the  names  of  g,  number  of  planU  which  he  observed  In 
Vi^nU  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  the  Colony  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  centnry.  See  Philo.  Trans.  Soy'.  Soe.,  1876-1678, 
vols.  XI-XII,  p.  620.    See  also  Clayton's  Flora  VirginianUa. 

*  Percy's  Dficourse,  p.  \x\. 
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time  the  purity  of  its  water  was  preserved  when  carried 
to  sea  in  casks.  This  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  slight  tiucture  of  juniper  distinguishing  it, 
hut  no  part  of  the  world  furnishes  a  finer  natural  fluid  for 
drinking  purposes  than  the  whole  of  this  general  division 
of  country.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  all  vessels  leav- 
ing the  Powhatan  on  their  outward  voyage  took  in  their 
supply  of  water  at  Newport  News,  where  a  very  bold 
spring  was  situated.^ 

Wherever  Virginia  was  explored  by  the  early  coloniBts, 
the  same  beautiful  and  copious  streams  were  observed. 
It  was  said  that  there  was  a  crystal  brook  in  every  valley 
and  that  the  number  of  watercourses  was  so  great  that 
one  was  reminded  of  the  veins  in  the  human  body.* 
Spelman,  who,  as  a  captive  among  the  Indians,  spent  a 
great  many  years  of  his  life  wandering  throughout  the 
whole  area  of  country  lying  between  the  Powhatan  and 
the  Potomac,  described  it  as  being  interspersed  with  a 
vast  number  of  brooks,  creeks,  small  and  lai^  rivers.' 
The  head  of  water  in  the  Virginian  springs  was  consid- 
ered to  have  been  more  eager  than  in  the  English,  and  in 
some  places  a  stream  burst  from  the  ground  with  so  much 
force  and  in  such  volume  that  in  after  times  it  was  able, 
without  any  addition,  to  turn  the  wheels  of  a  grist  mill 
erected   only   a   short   distance   from   the   source.*     The 

1  "  The  ICJ}  of  March  (1633)  we  sailed  up  the  river  (James).  When 
we  came  to  Newport  Sntlw  (News),  ve  landed  and  tcok  tn  Water.  A 
fine  spring  lies  inside  the  shore  of  the  river  convenient  for  Ukjng  water 
from.  All  tlie  ships  come  here  to  take  in  water  on  their  way  Home." 
Devries'  Vagagesfl-om  Holland  to  America,  p.  40,  Again,  "  The  20^,  we 
proceeded  to  Kichetan  and  anchored  at  evening  before  the  point  of  New- 
port Snllw  (News),  where  we  took  in  Water,"  p.  63. 

3  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  IB,  49;  Nova  Britannia,  p.  II, 
Force's  Historical  Tt<M»,  vol.  I. 

*  Spelman'a  Sflalinn  of  Virginia,  p.  cvi. 

*  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p,  94.    Clayton  states,  "  There's  a 
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water  of  these  natural  fountains  was  thought  to  require  a 
larger  amount  of  malt  in  the  production  of  heer  than  the 
water  of  English  springs,  and  in  its  use,  soap  did  not 
lather  so  quickly  or  so  freely.*  The  branches  from  the 
springs  ran  down  to  the  creeks,  which  were  mere  arms  of 
the  greater  streams.  So  numerous  were  the  creeks,  and 
so  enormous  the  volume  of  water  which  they  delivered, 
that  the  rivers  receiving  them  continued  fresh  fifty,  sixty, 
and  sometimes  an  hundred  miles  below  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tide,  and  not  infrequently  within  thirty  and  forty 
miles  of  the  Bay  itself,  although  so  wide  as  they  ap< 
preached  the  Chesapeake  that  the  great  inundations  in 
the  upper  streams  made  no  apparent  impression  in  increas- 
ing the  mass  of  their  waters.' 

There  are  few  countries  in  the  world  possessing  in  so 
limited  a  space  such  magnificent  rivers  as  the  Potomac, 
Rappahannock,  York,  and  James.  Indeed,  in  their  lower 
sections  they  are  estuaries  rather  than  rivers.  At  some 
points  the  York  and  James  are  only  five  miles  apart, 
while  the  distance  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Poto- 
mac in  several  places  does  not  exceed  eight  miles.  Ob- 
serving the  vafit  floods  of  these  broad  streams,  many 
persons  among  the  early  colonists  were  disposed  to  think 
that  the  day  would  arrive  when  Virginia  would  be  the 

spring  in  the  Isle  o(  Wight  or  Nanzaniond  County  vents  the  greateat 
Source  of  water  I  ever  saw  except  Holy  Well  in  Wales."  Clayton's 
Virginia,  p.  12,  Force's  SiHorical  Tractg.  vol.  III.  Clayton  also 
tnfamui  us  that  when  he  visited  the  Colony  (about  1886)  there  wa«  at 
Lady  Berkeley's  (Green  Spring)  "  a  spring  so  very  cold  that  'twas  danger- 
ous drinking  thereof  in  Summer  time,  It  having  proved  of  fatal  Conse- 
quence to  several,"  p.  13. 

'  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  12,  Force's  HitOorical  Tracts,  vol.  III.  "Few 
of  the  waters  In  Virginia,"  Clayton  records,  "  but  participate  of  a  petrify- 
ing quality.  ...  1  baTe  found  many  sticks  with  crusty  congelations 
round  them  in  the  Huina  of  Springs,"  p.  13. 

'  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  94. 
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Netherlands  of  America.*  This  wealth  of  navigable  rivers 
was  to  exercise  an  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  future 
of  the  country.  At  every  half  mile  of  their  course,  there 
were  safe  roads  for  great  fleets,  allowing  masters  of  ships 
to  sail  wherever  it  was  most  agreeable  to  the  couveuieuce 
of  the  planters,  who  were  thus  furnished  at  their  very 
doors  with  highways  leading  directly  to  England  and 
other  foreign  countries.  Kot  only  were  the  main  streams, 
the  York,  Powhatan,  Potomac,  and  Rappahannock,  full  of 
safe  and  spacious  harbors,  but  the  streams  of  secondary 
importance,  the  Nansemond,  Chickahominy,  Pocoson, 
Pamunkey,  Mattapony,  Corotoman,  Wicocoraico,  and 
Pyanketank  were  deep  enough  in  their  lower  stretches 
to  afford  the  amplest  room  for  very  large  merchantmen.* 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  most  of  the  rivers  were  dis- 
tinguished at  their  mouths  for  the  narrowness  of  their 
channels.  When  the  first  colonists  attempted,  in  the 
spring  of  1607,  to  make  their  way  into  the  present 
Hampton  Roads,  the  soundings  disclosed  such  shallow 
water,  the  depth  not  exceeding  a  fathom  and  a  half,^  that 
they  despaired  of  a  further  advance  until  a  small  party 
embarking  in  a  boat  and  rowing  over  to  the  northern 
side,  found  immediately  by  the  shore  an  entrance  meas- 
uring as  much  as  six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  fathoms  in 
depth.  So  relieved  were  the  whole  company  by  this 
discovery  that  the  adjacent  land  was  given  the  name 
of  Point  Comfort,  which  it  has  borne  to  this  day.*     The 

•  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  11,  Force's  HiOorienl  Tracts,  vol.  III. 
«  Beverlej's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  93. 

'  Reporl  of  the  Voyage  to  Virginia  In  behalf  of  Don  TXego  de  Molina, 
1611.  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Geneeigo/the  United  States,  p.  510, 

*  Percy's  Ditconrse,  p.  Ixiii.  The  statement  as  to  depth  is  confirmed  In 
the  Report  of  Molina,  Spanish  Arohiyes,  Brown's  Generis  of  the  United 
Stales,  p.  619.  The  original  depth  of  the  harbor,  adTanoing  up  the 
Roads,  is  said  b;  Molina  to  have  been  from  eight  to  five  fathoms.    Be 
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channel  here  was  narrow  enough  to  be  defended  by  so 
small  and  short-ranged  a  piece  of  ordnance  as  the  sacre. 
The  strategic  advantages  of  the  general  locality  were 
early  recognized.  Fort  Algernon  has  been  replaced  in 
modem  times  by  Fortress  Monroe,  which  is  likely  to  be 
maintained  indefinitely  unless  there  is  a  greater  revolution 
in  the  methods  of  marine  warfare  than  has  been  fore- 
shadowed by  inventions  in  the  past.'  The  channel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  N^ansemond  was  only  three  fathoms  in  depth, 
and  extensive  shoals  offered  serious  obstruction  to  entrance 
into  the  Rappahannock.^  The  York,  a  munificent  body 
of  water,  which,  if  situated  in  the  Old  World,  would  have 
long  ago  been  celebrated  in  song  and  romance,  was,  unlike 
the  Powhatan  and  Rappahannock,  the  two  greatest  of  its  iel- 
lows  with  the  exception  of  the  Potomac,  distinguished  for  a 
deep  channel  where  it  emptied  into  the  Bay,  but  this  was 
largely  due  to  the  contraction  of  its  bed  near  its  mouth ;  ^  it 
offered  a  marked  difference  in  this  respect  from  the  other 
great  rivers  of  Virginia,  which  grew  steadily  broader  as 
they  approached  the  Chesapeake. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Jamestown  Island,  there  was  a  tide 
and  half  tide,  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  Sow  for  two 
hours  along  the  line  of  shore  before  the  ebb  was  observed 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream.*  The  flux  and  reflux  under 
the  influence  of  the  sea  extended  to  the  foot  of  the  Falls 
of  the  Powhatan,  the  rise  in  the  water  between  the  Falls 

declared  tbat  it  would  furnish  "  a  very  good  anciioriDg  place  for  Bbipa 
under  sfaelUr  from  &11  nlnda,"  p.  510. 

'  Fort  Algernon,  when  Molina,  the  Spanish  spy,  saw  it  In  1611,  con- 
sisted of  stockades  and  posts  without  stone  or  brick,  and  contained  seven 
pieces  of  artillery,  all  of  iron.  It  was  manned  by  forty  persons  capable 
of  canring  aims.  See  Report,  Spanish  Arcliivea,  Brown's  8ene*i»  of  the 
United  Statu,  p.  610. 

'  TTort*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  32,  113. 

'  At  the  modem  Gloucester  Point. 

*  Clapton's  Virginia,  p.  11,  Force's  Biatorieal  TraeU,  vol.  III. 
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and  the  mouth  being  calculated  to  be  four  feet,  which 
permitted  vessels  of  as  much  as  three  hundred  tons  in 
burden  to  make  their  way,  in  spite  of  the  accumulation  of 
logs  on  the  floor  of  the  stream,  to  a  point  about  five  miles 
below  the  place  where  all  further  advance  was  suddenly 
interrupted.^  In  this  stretch  of  five  mUes  before  the  Falls 
were  reached,  the  river  was  navigable  for  barges  of  a 
draught  not  exceeding  six  feet.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
river  below  the  Falls,  soimdings  disclosed  a  depth  here  and 
there  of  five  and  six  fathoms.'  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  upper  course  of  the  Powhatan,  large  and  small  islands 
were  discovered,  and  so  numerous  were  they  at  the  Falls 
that  the  forest  seemed  to  extend  in  an  unbroken  line  of 
verdure  across  the  breadth  of  the  river.  Islet  after  islet 
arose  among  the  tumbling  waters,  suggesting  to  the  English 
voyagers  their  admirable  suitability  as  sites  for  water- 
mills,'  a  use,  however,  to  which  they  have  never  been  put, 
although  a  great  city  has  arisen  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  main  stream.  The  fact  that  most  of  these  islets  have 
been  subject  to  overflow  in  the  sudden  inundations  of  the 
river  has  probably  acted  as  a  deterring  influence  ;  canals 
have  also  brought  the  propulsive  force  of  the  Falls  to 
mills  situated  on  the  mainland  many  feet  above  the 
danger  of  floods  in  the  stream  below.  The  water  of 
the  Powhatan,  in  spite  of  the  regular  flow  of  the  tide,  was 
entirely   devoid   of   brackishness   in   the  vicinity  of   the 

1  Good  Newes  from  Virginia,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  StrUea, 
p.  586.  BelaCyoa  of  the  Discovery  of  our  River,  p.  xtiv.  Glover,  writing 
near  the  end  of  the  century,  remarked  upon  the  fact  that  nhen  the  wind 
was  blowing  strongly  from  tlie  nortliwest,  the  tides  were  bardlj  discerni- 
ble. Under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  did  not  rise  to  the  same  height 
as  in  England,  which  he  attributed  to  their  diffusion  in  so  many  spacious 
rivere.     Philo.  Trans.  Rog".  .foe,  1076-K178,  vols.  XI-XII,  p.624. 

»  RelatyoH  of  the  Discovery  of  onr  River,  pp.  xlii,  sly. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  iU». 
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Falls ;  at  Jameatown,  the  presence  of  salt  at  high  tide 
was  very  observable,  but  it  was  not  so  marked  as  to  make 
the  water  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  The  aame  gradua- 
tion was  to  be  detected  in  all  of  the  larger  rivers  until 
they  reached  the  Bay,  when  they  became  a  portion  of  thg. 
great  body  of  sea  water. 

If  the  Powhatau,  York,  Rappahannock,  and  Potomac 
were  noble  streams,  both  in  breadth  and  volume  — and  the 
grandeur  of  their  lower  stretches  must  have  been  more 
impressive  when  the  primeval  forests  grew  along  their 
shores  than  they  are  to-day,  although  history  has  imparted 
to  them  a  new  charm  and  a  new  interest  —  the  Chesapeake 
into  which  they  flowed  possessed  characteristics  equally 
as  beautiful  and  striking  when  the  sail  of  the  first  English 
explorer  gleamed  upon  its  unknown  bosom.  When  John 
Smith  made  his  first  memorable  voyage  in  the  Chesapeake, 
he  found  it  interspersed  here  and  there  with  islands,  some 
of  which  were  wooded  and  well  watered,  while  others 
were  barren  and  deserted  by  every  form  of  animal  life 
except  marine  birds.*  At  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  there 
were  eight  fathoms  of  water  ;  elsewhere  the  soundings 
marked  a  depth  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  fathoms,  and 
a  channel  of  seven  or  eight  fathoms  could  be  discovered 
without  difficulty.  The  bottom  was  generally  level  and 
uniform,  and  was  devoid,  even  at  distant  points,  of  ledges 
of  rocks  or  bars  of  sand.'  To  the  mariner  there  was  but 
one  drawback,  and  this  was  not  of  a  very  serious  char- 

■  Wort*  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  pp.  414,  415. 

*  Stnichey'B  Mittorie  of  TravaiU  into  Virginia,  p.  44.  In  the  Beport 
of  the  Voyage  to  Virginia,  1611,  Spaniah  Archives,  Brown's  Genesit  of 
tAe  UnUed  St^Uet,  p.  519,  it  is  stated  that  at  the  time  o(  the  first  settle- 
meDt  of  the  Colony  the  depth  of  the  entrance  to  tbe  Bay  from  the  ocean 
wsB  from  twelve  to  fourteen  faihoma.  According  to  Glover  (16T8),  the 
Chesapeake  had,  throufihout  its  cjctent,  an  averaRe  depth  of  about  nine 
fathoms.     PMlo.  Tram.  Boy'.  Soc,  ItJTO-ieTS,  vols.  XI-XU,  p.  623. 
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acter  ;  it  was  vexed  by  Budden  guats  of  -wind  and  heavy 
storms  of  lightning,  thunder,  and  rain,'  hut  bo  easy 
and  amooth  was  the  navigation  as  a  rule  that  it  was  as- 
serted in  after  times  that  many  masters  of  ships  ventured 
to  the  head  of  the  Bay  upon  the  slender  knowledge  of  an 
ordinary  seaman,  and  that  experience  acquired  in  a  single 
voyage  was  ample  to  justify  a  sea-captain  in  exploring 
every  part  of  it  without  a  pilot." 

The  shores  of  the  Bay  had  a  counterpart  in  safety  in 
the  whole  of  the  coast  line  of  Virginia.  It  was  bold  but 
uniform,  and  so  free  from  all  obstructions  throughout 
the  year  that  a  ship  could  approach  it  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day  without  taking  soundings.  Knowledge  of  the 
latitude  alone  was  required  on  the  part  of  the  mariner  to 
shape  bis  course.  When  the  weather  was  clear,  the  larg- 
est vessel  could  sail  directly  in  and  obtain  secure  anchor- 
age at  the  first  point  of  land  which  was  reached,  or  if  a 
hurricane  arose,  a  refuge  could  be  found  in  the  open  &ea 
or  in  the  protected  waters  within  the  Capes,"  In  the 
present  age  when  violent  storms  are  blowing  on  the  ocean 
without,  the  surface  of  Hampton  Roads  is  frequently 
dotted  with  the  white  canvas  of  several  hundred  ships  of 
various  sorts  which  have  entered  to  escape  the  dangers  of 
the  outward  voyage  or  to  await  the  return  of  more  favor- 
able winds;  and  the  same  use  was  made  of  this  magnifi- 

>  Worki  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  414. 

*  Beverley's  Hisiory  of  Virginia,  p.  03. 

'  BeytTley'BlIiatori/ of  Virginia,^.  81,  NoTa  Brltanoia,  p.  11,  Force's 
Bittorical  Tracts,  vol.  I.  The  Report  of  the  Voyage  to  Virginia,  1611 
(Spaniah  ArchiveB,  Brown's  Genetii  of  the  United  States,  p.  618),  de- 
clares, "that  tbe  depth  of  nat«r  at  a  distance  of  forty  leagues  from  the 
coast  was  60  fathoms ;  at  thirty  leagues,  60  fathoms ;  at  twenty  leagues, 
30  fathoms  ;  at  ten  leagues,  IS  fathoms ;  and  at  Are  leagues,  16  fathoms ; 
and  within  the  five  leagues  from  the  land,  the  least  water  that  there  Is, 
6  fathoms  to  4." 
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cent  harbor  in  the  early  history  of  the  American  colonies. 
The  perilous  character  of  the  shoals  of  Hatteras  only 
served  to  accentuate  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Vir- 
ginian coast,  a  difference  which  the  original  settlers  of  the 
new  country  had  practical  occasicm  to  recognize. 

Both  along  the  seaboard  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
and  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers,  there 
was  a  vast  extent  of  land  which  was  converted  into  a  per- 
manent fen  by  its  low  situation;  many  of  the  marshes 
did  not  exceed  twenty  acres  in  area,  but  others  covered 
the  surface  of  many  thousand,  and  in  some  instances  could 
only  be  measured  by  a  standard  of  miles.  An  attempt 
was  made,  by  those  who  wished  to  darken  the  prospects 
of  the  infant  colony,  to  disparage  it  by  asserting  that 
Virginia  was  largely  composed  of  marshland.  Butler 
declared  that  the  country  was  interspersed  with  innumer- 
able muddy  lakes,  hogs,  swamps,  and  creeks,'  but  this  was 
indignantly  denied,  and  by  no  one  with  more  warmth 
than  Smith,  who  stated  that  he  knew  of  but  few  marshes 
in  the  tract  of  James  River,  and  these  on  the  whole  were 
more  profitable  than  hurtful;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  there  was  far  more  ground  of  this  character 
between  ErlEF  and  Chelsea  in  England  than  between 
Kecoughtan  and  the  Falls  of  the  Powhatan,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river.^  Relatively  speaking,  this  assertion  of  Smith  was 
doubtless  correct.     The  area  in  marsh  was  certainly  small 

>  "  UnmaHklng  of  our  Colony  in  Virginia  as  it  was  in  the  Winter  ot 
1022,"  tiy  Nathaniel  Bntler,  late  Oovemor  of  Bermoda.  Thix  paper  is 
printed  in  the  Abslracta  of  Proceedings  of  Virginia  Company  of  London, 

Tol.  II,  p.  171. 

'  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  BIO.  See  also  the  reply  to  Governor 
Butler's  Unmasking  ot  Vii^nia,  Abitract*  of  Proceedings  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  of  London,  vol.  II,  p.  176.  Smith  placed  the  distance 
at  ISO  miles. 
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rin  comparison  with  the  extent  of  dry  and  solid  land,  but 
apart  from  this,  the  marshes  must  have  constituted  a 
notable  feature  of  all  the  country  below  the  furthest  line 
reached  by  the  tide  in  the  rivers.  In  the  country  to  tbe 
west  of  this  line,  for  instance  in  the  country  west  of  the 
Falls  of  the  Powhatan,  no  trace  of  boggy  laud  was  to  be 
discovered ;  that  part  was  elevated  and  heavily  wooded, 
with  rocky  hills  here  and  there  and  with  little  champaign. 
Jn  the  lower  valley  of  the  Powhatan,  marshes  undoubtedly 
existed  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  his  account  of  the 
landing  at  Cape  Henry,  Percy  refers  to  those  which  he 
saw  there,  and  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  become  pastures  for  cattle,  an  evidence  that 
the  ground  was  firm  and  only  subject  to  periodical  inun- 
dations of  the  sea.  Properly  speaking,  it  was  meadow 
land  not  submerged  sufficiently  long  to  he  turned  into 
a  weedy  ooze,  affording  a  footing  neither  to  man  nor 
beast;*  and  this  was  not  improbably  the  character  of  the 
great  majority  of  these  original  marshes.  It  may  have 
been  this  fact  which  led  Smith  and  others  to  deprecate 
the  charge  that  a  large  proportion  of  Virginia  was  an 
unhealthy  swamp.  Among  the  many  marshes  described 
by  Smith  himself  in  his  exploration  of  the  Powhatan  and 
Chickahominy,  was  the  one  at  Manosquosick  that  spread 
over  an  area  five  miles  in  circuit.  On  the  York,  or,  as 
it  was  called  by  the  Indians,  the  Pamunkey,  they  were 
equally  numerous.  From  the  residence  of  Opeehanca- 
nough  above  the  present  West  Point,  which  occupied 
a  commanding  site,  a  very  expansive  view  was  to  be 
obtained  of  the  marshy  plains  adjacent  to  the  river,  pro- 
duced by  its  tortuous  channel.  The  ooze  of  the  Pamun- 
key must  have  extended  for  some  distance  into  the  stream 
even  where  there  was  no  indication  of  vegetable  growth, 
'  Percy's  Discourse,  p.  Iiix. 
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for  we  are  told  that  when  Smith  visited  the  Emperor  at 
AVerowocomoco  in  1608,  in  attempting  to  embark,  his 
boat  stuck  in  the  mud  a  stone's  throw  from  the  land  and 
he  was  compelled  to  wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide.^  It 
was  a  curious  fact,  which  excited  comment  in  after  times, 
that  in  spite  of  the  great  extent  of  marshland  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  ignis  fatuus  was  rarely  observed.^ 

As  might  have  been  expected  of  a  country  so  inter- 
spersed with  fresh  water  streams  and  with  arms  of  the  sea, 
aboriginal  Virginia  was  found  to  teem  with  innumerable 
varieties  of  fish ;  it  is  reported  that  their  abundance  was 
so  vast  when  the  first  colonists  arrived,  that  the  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  killing  them  in  the  brooks  and  creeks 
with  ordinary  sticks.  The  colonists  themselves  asserted 
that  in  the  spring  when  the  migration  from  the  ocean 
took  place,  the  small  streams  were  so  fuU  of  fish  as  to  ren- 
der it  hardly  possible  to  ride  a  horse  through  the  waters 
without  treading  on  them,  and  the  freshes  of  the  river 
fairly  stank  in  the  breeding  season  with  those  that  had 
died  from  exhaustion  or  starvation  before  they  were  able 
to  return  to  the  sea.^  The  probability  of  this  statement 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  account  given  in  the  present 
century  by  members  of  the  expeditions  sent  to  explore  the 
w^aters  of  the  Columbia  and  its  branches,  the  same  phe- 
nomenon of  the  air  tainted  in  the  spring  by  the  dead  fish 
that  had  crowded  into  these  streams  to  breed,  being 
observed  there.  In  their  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
Chesapeake,  Smith  and  his  companions  found  at  different 
points  schools  of  fish  agitating  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  BO  thickly  did  they  swarm  that  the  Englishmen  were 
prompted  to  catch  them  simply  by  scooping  them  up  in 

"  Workt  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  pp.  12,  28,  29. 

'  ClaTton'a  Virginia,  p.  8,  Force's  Eietortcal  TTaets,  vol.  III. 

'  Beverlej'a  Sittoty  of  Virginia,  p.  117. 
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frying  paos.^  These  were  probably  alewiyea.  whicb  were 
desfiribe^  by  siibaeyient  writers  as  being__ijifijiite_m  num- 
ber^ Smith  also  observed  in  the  same  voyage  many  fish 
swimming  about  among  the  reeds  growing  in  the  water  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rappahannock.^  The  sheepshead,  always 
so  mueh  esteemed  for  its  delicacy,  was  almost  as  common 
as  the  alewife  ;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  early 

Suthors  who  gave  a  description  of  Virginia,  attributed  the 
rigin  of  the  name  not  to  the  resemblance  which  this  fish 
bore  to  the  sheep  in  the  shape  of  its  mouth  and  head,  but 
to  the  alleged  fact  that  a  broth  could  be  made  of  its  flesh 
exactly  like  the  broth  of  mutton.*     There  were  countless 
I  numbers  of  shad,  sturgeon,  herring,  and  rock.     The  shads 
yvwere  frequently  a  yard  in  length.     Far  more  remarkable 
^     in  size  as  well  as  in  number  were  the  sturgeons.     In  one 
\    cast  of  the  seine,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  secured  over  five  thou- 
\sand  of  these  fish  as  large  as  a  cod.     Dale  was  reluctant 
'^  *^  use  his  net  because  he  was  apprehensive  lest  it  should  be 
ken  by  the  weight  of  sturgeon,  but  this  fear  does  not 
m  to  have  influenced  the  men  who  were  stationed  at 
ith's  Isles,  since  it  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion 
y  drew  to  the  shore  a  struggling  mass  of  sturgeon  and 
er  fish  that  would  have  afforded  a  full  cargo  for  an 
inary  frigate.     It  is  also  stated  that  in  the  course  of  a 
i^iTirf  hours  two  men  had  killed  forty  enormous  sturgeon 
(With  axes  in  the  river  near  Jamestown.*     From  the  end 
>  Waria  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  418. 

*  Beverley's  HUtoi-y  of  Virginia,  p.  117. 

*  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  419. 

*  Hew  Desciiptioii  of  Virginia,  p.  17,  Force's  Siatorical  Tracts,  toL 
n.  OloTer  attributes  the  name  to  a  fancied  resemblance  between  this 
fiah'aeyeandthatof  a  sheep.  Philo.  Trana.  Boyf  Soc.,  1076-1678,  vols. 
XI-XII,  p.  624. 

»  RolEe's  Relation,  Va.  Biat.  RtgUter,  vol.  I,  No.  Ill,  p.  106.  "I 
tooke  once  62  Sturgeons  at  a  draught,  at  another  68."  Works  of  Capt. 
John  Smith,  p.  347.     Smith  was  here  apealiing  of  himself. 
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of  May  to  the  end  of  June  the  sturgeon  caught  were 
rarely  more  than  three  feet  long;  up  to  the  middle  of 
September,  very  few  shorter  than  nine  feet  were  taken,' 
and  some  were  observed  to  be  twelve  feet.  Drum  fish  six 
feet  in  length  were  also  found.* 

In  addition  to  the  fish  mentioned,  there  were  in  the 
waters  of  Virginia  when  first  explored,  grampus,  porpoise, 
soles,  butts,  mullet,  white  salmon,  seals,  roach,  plaice,  eels, 
lampreys,  cat,   perch,   tailor,   sun,   bass,   chub,   flounder, 
whiting,  flatback,  jack,  carp,  pike,  and  breme.     In   this 
list  should  also  be  included  the  stingray,  one  of   which 
variety  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  Smith  in  his  voyage 
in  the  Chesapeake,  and  from  that  incident,  it  enjoys  the 
permanent   honor  of  having   conferred  its  name  upon  a 
promontory  of  the  Bay.     There  was  a  small  fish  resem- 
bling St.  George's  Dragon,  with  legs  and  wings  omitted,  I 
and  also  a  fish  that  had  the  power  to  inflate  itself  until  J 
it  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  bursting  its  body  to  I 
pieces.^    Strachey  informs  us  that  he  had  seen  oysters  in  I 
Virginia  that  were  thirteen  inches  in  length,  but  this  esti- 1 
mate  probably  took  the  shell  into  account.*     Oyster  bankff' 
rose  above  the  surface  at  ebb  tide  in  the  mouth  of  thei 
Elizabeth  River  like  rocks  iu  the  bed  of  the  stream,^  and 
equal  quantities  were  discovered  at  points  in  the  lowefi 
stretches  of  the  Powhatan.     In  the  fall  of  1609,  a  largd 
number  of  the  famished  colonists  were  sent  to  these  banks 
as  a  means  of  preserving  their  lives,  and  there  they  remained 
for  nine  weeks  sustaining  existence  on  oysters,  to  which 
a  pint  of  Indian  com  for  each  man  was  added  as  a  week>i 

i 

>  Worts  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  347. 

»  New  Description  of  Virginia,  p.  17,  Force's  BUtorieal  rraett.vol.  II. 

'  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  61. 

•  Strachey's  Btttorie  of  Travalle  into  Virginia,  p.  127. 

»  Glover,  Phito.  Trans.  Soy'.  Soe.,  1670-1678,  vols.  Xl-Xll,  p.  626. 
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allowance.  The  contiDued  use  of  this  diet  is  said  to  h&ve 
caused  the  skins  of  the  unfortunate  men  to  peel  from  their 
bodies,  but  this  physical  ailment,  which  was  doubtless  very 
much  exaggerated,  could  hardly  have  been  due  to  such 
innocent  food.  General  debility  arising  from  long  expos- 
ure to  the  sudden  changes  of  the  new  climate  and  from 
alternations  between  abundance  and  starvation  and  star- 
vation and  abundance,  not  to  speak  of  the  mental  agitation 
undergone  in  the  efforts  to  repel  the  assaults  of  the 
savages  and  to  establish  the  settlement  on  a  permanent 
footing,  had  most  probably  induced  the  physical  condition 
which  the  colonists  attributed  to  the  fare  upon  wliich  they 
subsisted.'  Mussels  were  as  numerous  in  the  rivers  wher- 
ever the  water  was*  fresh  as  oysters  were  where  it  was 
salt.  They  were  especially  abundant  at  Wyanoke.*  The 
bed  of  the  Powhatan  at  that  place  was  covered  with  shells. 
\There  were  two  varieties  of  crabs,  the  larger  being  a  foot 
jin  length  and  half  a  foot  in  width,  with  a  very  long  tail 
land  with  many  legs.     One  alone  furnished  food  for  four 

/men.      Turtles  were  also   found  in  the  Bay  and  rivers. 

/  The  tortoises  discovered  on  land  were  eaten  daily  by  the 

I  early  colonists.* 

V,  If  the  waters  of  aboriginal  Virginia  teemed  with  fish, 
the  wild  fowl  frequenting  the  same  waters  were  hardly 
less  remarkable  in  point  of  number  and  variety.  Ab 
soon  as  September  arrived  they  began  to  appear  in  vast 

■  "  Brelfe  Declaration  of  the  Plantation  of  Virginia  during  the  first 
Twelve  Years,"  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  21, 1.  This 
interesting  document  will  also  be  found  in  Colonial  Records  of  Virginia. 
State  Senate  Doc!'  Extra,  1874,  p.  6B,      For  special  reference,  see  p.  70. 

'  Beiatgon  of  the  Discovery  of  our  Siver,  p.  xli.  See  also  Works  of 
Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  7. 

'  Stracliey'B  Historie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  127.  Description 
of  the  Kew  Discovered  Country,  Britl'h  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  I, 
IB,  I  i   Winder  Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  2,  Va.  Slate  Library. 
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flocks,  being  drawn  to  the  rivers  and  sounds  by  the  heavy) 
growth  of  wild  celery  and  oats  and  other  aquatic  plants 
upon  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  feeding.  Some 
conception  of  their  multitude  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  Smith  and  two  companions  passing  Kecougbtan 
on  their  way  to  Werowocomoco  are  said  to  have  killed  at 
three  shots  one  hundred  and  forty-eight.^  Robert  Evelyn, 
writing  forty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Jamestown, 
has  recorded  that  Qocks  of  marine  fowl  a  mile  square  and 
seven  miles  long,  were  seen  in  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  marshes 
lying  along  the  shores  ; '  this  would  seem  well  nigh  incred- 
ible, but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  aboriginal  Vir- 
ginia there  was  no  hostile  influence  whatever  to  diminish 
the  number  of  wild  fowl,  the  weapons  of  the  Indians  being 
too  feeble  to  destroy  them  to  any  great  extent.  For 
countless  f^es  tbej  had  been  propagating  without  any 
hindrance.  The  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries  furnished 
inexhaustible  feeding  grounds,  and  here  they  gathered 
their  annual  migration  from  the  North.  There  was  the 
magnificent  swan  uttering  its  trumpet  notes  as  it  wheeled 
in  the  air ;  the  wild  goose  coursing  with  its  fellows  in 
long  lines  or  browsing  upon  the  grasses  of  the  shores 
and  the  duck  in  all  those  varieties  so  well  known  to 
modem  sportsmen,  the  canvas-back,  the  red  head,  the 
mallard,  the  widgeon,  the  dottrell,  the  oxeye.  Incalcu- 
lable numbers  of  plover,  snipe,  woodcock,  and  curlew,  some 

'  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  449.    This  number  seems  incredible. 

'  New  Albion,  p.  27,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol,  II.  "  On  the  Bay 
and  RiTers  feed  ao  many  'wild  fowl  as  in  winter  time  they  do  in  some 
places  cover  the  water  two  miles."  Glover,  In  Pkilo.  Trans.  Boyf  Soc., 
1676-1678,  vols.  XI-XII,  p.  626.  Whitaker,  in  bis  Good  Neaet  from 
Virginia  says,  "  the  rivers  and  creekes  bee  overspread  everywhere  with 
water  foule  of  the  greatest  and  least  sort."  Brown's  Qeneaii  of  the  United 
States,  p.  588. 
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XBinaller  aad  some  larger  than  the  same  species  in  England, 
naunted  the  marshes.'  No  reference  was  made  by  the 
parly  adventurers  to  the  presence  of  the  reed-bird  and  the 
kora,  but  doubtless  both  were  just  as  abundant  in  aborigi- 
Inal  Virginia  in  the  autumn  as  they  are  in  the  State  at  the 
l&ame  season  to-day.^     When  the  voyagers  of  1607  arrived 

I'in  the  Chesapeake,  the  flocks  of  geese,  swans,  and  ducks 
had  retired  to  their  breeding  grounds  in  the  North,  The 
[first  birds  apparently  to  make  more  than  a  passing  impres- 
lion  upon  the  Englishmen,  were  the  blackbird  and  the 
urkey,  which  they  saw  in  great  numbers  as  they  sailed 
1  p  the  Powhatan.  They  observed  that  the  blackbird 
1  ad  a  brilliant  tuft  of  red  feathers  on  each  shoulder  ;^ 
t  Ills  species  is  stUl  very  common  in  the  reedy  marshes  of 
1  tie  James,  and  among  the  willows  that  grow  upon  its 
1  anks.  The  turkey  long  ago  retired  to  distant  forests, 
1  ut  was  so  often  seen  in  the  course  of  the  first  explorations 
<  f  the  Powhatan  that  its  name  was  given  to  an  island  in 
he  liver,  a  name  which  it  still  hears.*  On  this  island,  a 
freat  store  of  turkey  eggs  were  found,  an  indication  of 
Jie  wildness  and  loneliness  of  its  surroundings,  for  the 
turkey  has  always  sought  the  most  secluded  spots  for  the 
preparation  of  its  nest.  Flocks  of  forty  were  frequently 
observed  by  the  settlers  at  Jamestown.^  Evelyn  goes  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  in  the  country  adjacent  to  the  upper 
sections  of  the  Chesapeake,  flocks  of  four  and  five  hun- 
dred were  not  unusual,^  and  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
wholly  improbable   when  it   is   remembered    that   every 

J  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  33,  Force's  JBttorkal  Traett,  vol.  lEL 

•  The  first  reference  to  the  aora  whicli  I  have  observed  ia  in  a  letter  ol 
John  ClaytoD,  1739,  printed  in  Kichmond  (Va.)  Di^^ateh,  Sept.  8,  1889. 

•  Percy's  Discourse,  p.  livi. 

•  Ib(d.,  p.  xlii. 

•  Slrachey'g  Biatorie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  125, 

•  Hew  Albion,  p.  2T,  Force's  Hiaorieal  Traeu,  toI.  11. 
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species  of  game  was  more  numerous  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  territory  of  Virginia  than  in  the  peninsula  between 
the  York  and  the  James,  this  peninsula  having  been  moie 
systematically  ravaged  by  the  Indians.  That  such  was 
the  case  was  due  to  the  fact  that  these  two  broad  rivers, 
ruDniiig  parallel  to  one  another  and  separated  only  by  a 
short  distance,  prevented  the  game  from  escaping.  In 
some  instances,  the  turkeys  killed  by  the  early  colonists 
are  said  to  have  weighed  fifty  and  even  seventy  pounds, 
while  a  weight  of  forty,  it  seems,  was  quite  common,^  The 
flesh  of  this  bird  was  pronounced  by  many  to  be  the  most 

delicately  flavored  they  had  eaten  in  Virginia.'     .. 1 

There  were  three  varieties  of  eagles :  the  black,  the  gray,  1 
and  the  bald.  The  black  built  its  nest  in  the  top  of  some 
blasted  tree  standing  near  the  shore,  and  commanding  a 
prospect  of  a  wide  expanse  of  water.  Here  it  sat,  gazing 
up  and  down  in  the  expectation  of  the  rising  of  fish-hawks, 
which  had  darted  upon  their  prey  below  the  surface.  The 
fish-hawk  was  frequently  large  enough  to  carry  off  a  rock 
fish  two  feet  in  length,^  In  addition  to  the  varieties  of 
hawks  subsisting  on  fish,  there  were  several  varieties  that 
confined  their  search  for  food  to  the  land,  such  as  the  hare, 
the  sparrow,  and  the  ringtail.  White,  brown,  and  screech 
owls  were  common,*  and  the  crow  too,  a  bird  destined  to  do 


1  Bollock's  Virffinia,  p.  6;  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  30,  Force's  His- 
torical Tractx,  vol.  III.  The  largest  that  Clayton  saw  weighed  thirty- 
eight  potuids  (p.  30),     Evelyn  mentions  one  weighing  torty-slx. 

»  Strachey's  Sittorie  of  TravaiU  into  Virginia,  p.  126. 

•  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  28,  Force's  Historical  Tracu,  voL  III;  Bev- 
eriey'a  Hiatory  of  Virginia,  p.  122. 

•  On  one  occasion  it  is  probable  that  the  cry  of  the  horned  owl,  so 
well  known  for  its  ghostly  sound  to  all  familiar  witli  tlie  plantation  life  of 
Virginia,  was  mistaken  by  the  coloniata  for  the  Indian  call.  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  with  a  company  of  men,  had  gone  to  the  Falls  of  the  Powhatan. 
There  one  night,  while  ttiey  were  "  att  praiers,  in  the  coots  of  guard, 
a  itrange  noise  waa  heard  coming  out  of  the  come  towards  the  trenches 
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great  damage  to  the  maize  of  the  colonial  farmers  when  the 
country  had  been  brought  under  cultivation.  It  was  these 
destructive  habits  which  doubtless  caused  it  to  be  regarded 
with  equal  aversion  by  the  Indian  tillers  of  the  ground. 
The  crows  were  to  increase  in  number  as  the  area  of  open 
land  enlarged.  The  same  was  to  be  the  case  with  the 
turkey-buzzards,  which  could  not  have  found,  in  the  vast 
body  of  forest  covering  the  surface  of  Virginia  three  hun- 
dred years  £^o,  the  same  abundance  of  carrion  as  to-day. 
There  were  several  varieties  of  heron,  the  plumage  of  one 
variety  being  as  exquisite  in  its  whiteness  as  the  plumage  of 
the  swan,  while  the  legs  were  of  a  roseate  color.^  The  bit^ 
tern  was  also  seen  in  Virginia  but  did  not  utter  the  peculiar 
/booming  cry  of  the  bittern  of  the  Old  World.  Clayton 
,  /^refers  to  the  night  raven  or  the  Virginian  bat,  but  leaves 
\  it  in  doubt  whether  he  intended  the  bull  bat  or  the  whip- 
\poorwill,  two  birds  resembling  each  other  in  appearance, 
but  very  difEereut  in  their  habits  and  notes.*  It  is  highly 
probable  that  one  of  the  principal  sounds  at  night  greet- 
ing the  ears  of  the  colonists  as  they  languished  in  the  fort 
Alt  Jamestown  in  the  summer  of  1607,  was  the  call  of  the 


of  die  men,  like  an  Indian  hup,  hup,  with  an  Obo  1  Oho  1  .  .  .    Suddenly 

as  men  awaited  oat  a  di«am,  tliey  began  to  search  for  their  suppoaed 
enemies,  but  findeing  none  remained  ever  after  very  quiett."  See  letter 
of  Wbitaker  to  Craahaw.  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  UnUtd  States,  p.  408. 
Hie  Indians  on  this  occasion  may,  whEle  lying  in  ambusli,  have  imitated 
the  cry  of  the  owl  as  a  means  of  signalling  to  each  other. 

1  When  the  expedition  of  Captains  Amadas  and  Barlow  landed,  in 
1684,  on  the  coast  of  the  present  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  company  of 
men,  in  the  cotuse  of  their  exploration,  came  to  a  hill,  from  whence  they 
looked  down  upon  valleys  "replenished  with  goodly  cedar  trees."  Dis- 
charging their  harquebusses,  there  arose  "such  a  flooke  of  cranes,  tho 
most  part  white,  with  such  a  cry  redoubled  by  many  ecchoes,  as  if  an 
armie  of  men  bad  showted  altogether."  The  First  Voyage  to  Virgiiiia, 
Haklnyt'3  Voj/ages,  vol.  Ill,  p.  302. 

>  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  29,  t'ui'ce's  HiOorical  TracU,  voL  IIL 
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whippoorwill,  which  has  become  associated  in  more  recent 
times  with  everything  that  superstitious  terror  can  sug- 
gest. It  is  essentially  a  forest  bird  and  must  have  been  as 
common  in  aboriginal  Virginia  as  it  is  in  the  Virginia  of 
to-day  ;  there  appears,  however,  to  be  no  distinct  allusioa 
in  the  narratives  of  the  early  writers  to  its  characteristics 
or  even  to  its  existence.  No  such  bird  was  to  be  found  in 
England,  a  fact  well  calculated  to  impress  its  individuality 
the  more  strongly  on  the  first  adventurers.  The  jay  of 
Virginia  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  English  bird 
but  dissimilar  in  color  ;  the  body  of  the  English  jay  was 
brown  while  that  of  the  Virginian  bird  was  blue,  but  the 
wings  of  both  were  marbled  in  the  same  curious  manner, 
both  were  remarkable  for  the  same  discordant  cry,  and 
both  in  flight  had  the  same  abrupt  and  jetting  motion. 
There  was  a  species  of  bird  that  rarely  arrived  before  the 
fall  of  the  first  snow,  which  became  so  much  associated  in 
the  minds  of  the  English  settlers  with  this  element  that 
it  received  the  name  of  the  snow-bird,  and  as  such  it  is 
known  to  this  day.  The  plumage  of  its  back  and  wings 
was  light  black  in  color  while  its  breast  was  white  ;  and, 
like  the  ordinary  sparrow,  it  showed  a  strong  disposition 
to  frequent  the  vicinity  of  dwelling-houses.^ 

Much  more  interesting  was  the  cardinal  or  red  bird, 
which  was  always  described  as  the  Virginian  nightin- 
gale, on  account  of  the  clearness  and  strength  rather  than 
the  variety  of  its  notes.  In  a  later  age  many  of  these 
birds  were  purchased  for  a  few  pence  by  the  merchants 
and  shipped  to  England,  where  they  were  kept  in  cages,  not 
so  much,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  for  the  charm  of  their  voices 
as  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage.'  There  were  two 
varieties  of  the  lark,  one  of  which  resembled  the  common 

J  CUylon'a  Virginia,  p.  33,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  rol.  III. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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variety  of  England;  the  other  was  as  large  in  size  as  the 
English  etarling,  with  a  half  moon  of  yellow  feathei-s  on 
breast.  It  rarely  rose  from  the  ground  unless  dis- 
urbed.  This  is  the  familiar  lark  of  modern  Virginia, 
ssociated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  abandoned  broom- 
straw  fields  that  lie  scattered  so  thickly  through  the  State. 
One  of  the  finest  of  all  the  English  singing  birds  is  the 
ikylark,  but  none  of  this  variety  comparable  to  its  Eng- 
ish  fellow  in  charm  of  vocal  power,  was  foiind  by  the  early 
lettlers.  The  yellow-breast  uttered  a  low,  soft,  but  unsus- 
ained  note,  while  the  voice  of  the  smaller  variety  was 
i  till  more  indifferent  in  quality.  In  addition  to  the  lark, 
t  lere  were  the  kingfisher,  which  haunted  the  banks  of 
i  le  streams,  the  dove,  which  frequented  the  forest,  and 
t  le  humming-bird,  which  sought  its  food  wherever  wild 
t  owers  were  growing.  Equally  interesting  was  the  mar- 
t  n,  which  from  its  aggressive  character  acquired  very  soon 
t  le  name  of  the  kingbird.  Fifty  years  after  the  arrival 
( [  the  English  in  Virginia  we  find  that  this  bird  was 
I  sed  by  the  planters  to  protect  their  poultry  from  the 
'.  awks;  a  conspicuous  object  attached  to  the  upper  por- 
ion  of  one  side  of  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  Sr. ,  was 
a  large  box  full  of  holes,  in  which  the  martin  might  build 
Its  nest.^  One  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  observed  by 
(the  early  colonists  was  the  bluebird,  deriving  its  name 
/from  the  curious  azure  coloring  of  its  plumage.  Several 
/  varieties  of  goldfinches  were  also  foimd.  The  Virginian 
partridge  was  larger  than  the  English  quail,  but  the  pheas- 
ants of  the  two  countries  did  not  differ  so  much  ta  size.' 

'  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  32,  Force's  Historical  TraeU,  voL  III. 

a  "  PartridgeH  there  are  much  amaller  than  oiira."  Clayton's  Vir- 
ginia, p.  SO,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  III.  Stracbey,  on  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  referring  to  phetuanta,  declares  that  "  partridges  there  are 
little  bigger  than  our  quails."    Hittorit  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  125. 
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The  flocks  of  wild  pigeons  were  at  times  i 
they  darkened  the  sky  as  they  pursued  their  way  on  the 
wing,  or  broke  down  the  limbs  of  the  trees  upon  which 
they  lighted  in  passing.  Hamor  asserted  that  their  num- 
ber surpassed  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive,  and 
that  it  frequently  required  three  or  four  hours  for  the 
mighty  cloud  of  these  birds  to  pass  a  single  point,  although 
the  rate  of  speed  maintained  by  them  was  enormous.'  The 
account  of  these  phenomenal  numbers  was  received  in  Eng- 
land with  incredulity,  but  the  testimony  was  confirmed 
by  so  many  witnesses,  that  no  doubt  could  remain  as  to 
its  correctness.  Similar  flights  of  pigeons  have  been 
observed  in  more  recent  times,  and  in  proportions  lead- 
ing to  the  belief  that  the  witnesses  of  the  seventeenth 
century  undercalculated  rather  than  overcaleulated  the 
number  seen;  in  the  period  when  Hamor  recorded  what 
he  had  followed  with  his  own  eyes,  the  wild  pigeons  had 
been  propagating  for  countless  ages  without  being  dimin- 
ished by  those  agencies  which  civilized  man  has  in  later 
times  successfully  brought  to  bear  for  their  wholesale 
destruction."  ■-'^ 

1  Ralph  Eamor'B  True  DUcourte,  p.  Zl. 

'  Strachey  speaks  of  the  flights  ol  pigeons  as  reaembling  "  thickned 
clowdea."  See  HUtorUof  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p- 126.  Devries  describes 
as  follows  what  he  observed  in  1633:  "In  April,  while  we  were  lying  in 
the  Sooth  Bay  (Delaware),  there  came  la  hondredaot  thoasands  of  wild 
pigeons,  flying  from  the  land  over  the  bay.  Indeed,  the  liglit  ooald 
hardly  be  discerned  where  the;  were.  Sometimes  they  flew  upon  the  ship 
pressed  down  by  numbers  as  they  came  over  the  bay."  Devries'  Voy- 
agea  from  Holland  to  America,  p.  56.  One  of  the  three  great  natural 
pfaenotuena,  that  foreshadowed  in  the  popular  superstition  the  uprising  of 
Bacon  and  his  followers,  was  flight  after  flight  of  pigeons,  "  in  breadth 
nigh  a  quarter  of  the  mid-hemisphere ;  at  their  length  was  no  visible 
end."  The  same  prodigy  had  b«en  seen  in  1640,  just  before  the  massa- 
cre of  the  settlers  by  the  Indians  took  place.  T.  M.'s  Accomt  of  Baeort'$ 
Bebeltton,  p.  1,  Force's  Miitorical  'IVaete,  vol.  I. 
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/^.'■■''it  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  of  the  early  writers 
\^      assert  that  the  parakeet  was  a  common  bird  in  Virginia 
\ovhen  it  was  first  settled.     Hamor  mentions  that  he  had 
observed  many  parakeets  in  winter  in  the  new  country, 
a  statement  which  Strachey  confirms  by  declaring  that 
flocks  of  them  made  their  appearance  in  the  early  part 
of  December.     He  had  frequent  opportunities  of  examin- 
i  ing  their  plumage  after  killing  them,  which  it  was  diffi- 

\  cult  to  do,  as  they  were  very  swift  in  their  flight.     He 

I  describes  the  wings  of  this  bird  as  being  of  a  greenish 

color,  the  head  varied  in  tint,  being  either  yellow,  crim- 
son, orange,  or  tawny,  but  in  either  instance  extremely 
beautiful.  The  tail  was  forked.  These  are  the  physical 
features  of  the  ordinary  parakeet.  If  this  bird  was  found 
iu  Virginia  when  it  was  first  explored,  of  which  from  this 
description,  it  seems,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  now  haa 
entii'ely  disappeared,  an  asseri'ion  that  cannot  be  made  con- 
ceming  the  other  species  to  which  the  earUest  observers 
have  left  references.  There  is  no  modem  bird  with  which 
the  parakeet  of  Hamor  and  Strachey  can  be  identified; 
there  is  none  that  even  approaches  it  in  the  general  char- 
acter of  its  plumage.' 
I  Of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  woodpecker,  one  was 
I      as  large  in  size  as  the  English  magpie,  having  a  scarlet 

j  ■  "  Some  of  our  Colonie  who  have  seene  ol  tLe  East  Indian  Parrotts 

afflrme  how  they  are  like  to  that  kynde,  which  hath  given  us  somewhat 
Uie  more  hope  of  the  nerenee  of  the  South  Sea,  these  parrotta  by  all  prob- 
ability like  enough  to  come  from  Home  of  the  coantrys  apon  that  Bea." 
Stracbey'a  History  of  TravatU  into  Virginia,  p.  126.  For  further  refer- 
ence to  the  Virgini&n  parrot,  nee  letter  of  Francia  Perkins,  dated  1608, 
Jamestown,  in  Brown's  Oenem  of  the  United  State»,  p.  175  ;  Workt  of 
Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  60 ;  New  Description  of  Viiginia,  p.  16,  Force's 
Historical  Trace,  vol.  II.  Thia  parrot  was  doubtless  the  Psittacus  Caro- 
llniensfs.  It  must  have  disappeared  from  Virginia  before  the  close  of 
the  century,  as  neither  Glover  nor  Clayton,  botli  nnuaually  obeerrant 
meo,  make  aoy  refeieace  to  Its  presence. 
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crest  on  the  head,  and  the  body  covered  with  feathers  1 
brownish-bkck  in  color ;  the  other  kinds  were  very  much  ; 
smaller,  with  the  head  tinted  green,  red,  or  yellow,  and  ) 
with  the  plumage  of  the  body  curiously  varied  with  black,  ■ 
white,  gray,  and  brown  spots, ^     By  far  the  most  remark-   ; 
able  of  the  birds  discovered  in  Virginia,  and  recognized 
aa  such  in  the  beginning,  was  the  mocking-bird.     It  was 
an  object  of  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  early  advent- 
urers, and  it  continued  to  excite  the  same  emotions  in 
later  generations  as  the  jester  and  comedian  among  birds. 
The  mocking-bird  has  always  shown  a  strong  disposition 
to  build  its  nest  near  dwellings,  haunting  the  surrounding 
trees  and  shrubbery,  and  it  doubtless  exhibited  the  same 
preference  for  the  vicinity  of  the  Indian  wigwams  before 
the  arrival  of   the  English  colonists.     There   were   two 
varieties,  the  larger  being  less  attractive  in  its  notes, 
less  impulsive  in  its  actions,  but  more  striking  in  appear- 
ance, with  its  reddish-brown  back  and  wings,  and  white 
breast  spotted  with  brown.* 

The  fact  was  commented  upon  by  Spelman,  who  had 
innumerable  opportunities,  as  a  captive  among  the  In- 
dians, of  studying  the  different  physical  characteristics 
of  Virginia  when  the  first  settlement  was  made,  that  in 
its  territory  every  bird  was  found  with  which  English- 
men were  familiar  at  home,  excepting  the  peacock  and 

1  "  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Yliginlana,"  Clayton  wrote  In  1688, 
"that  llie  tongue  of  the  woodpecker  dryed  will  make  the  teeth  drop  out 
if  picked  therewith,  and  cure  the  tooth  ach  (tho'  I  believe  little  of  it,  but 
look  <m  it  ridiculous),  yet  I  thought  fit  to  hint  ae  much  that  others  may 
try,  tor  sometimes  such  old  stories  refer  to  some  peculiar  virtues."  Clay- 
ton's Virginia,  p.  29,  Force's  Eislorieal  Tracts,  vol.  III. 

*  Clayton's  Virffiiiia,  p.  82,  Force'a  Historical  TriKti,  vol.  III.  Clay- 
ton comments  upon  the  fact,  which  had  been  olMerred  even  in  that  age, 
that  the  mocking-bird  languished  when  removed  from  Its  native  country. 
"With  much  difficulty  are  any  of  them  brought  to  live  in  Eiigland." 
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the  chickeD ;  but  not  to  the  same  extent  could  thia  be 
asserted  of  the  animalg,  since  there  were  maiiy  species  in 
the  new  countiy  that  are  only  seen  in  the  prinueval 
i6rests  of  thinly  inhabited  regions.^     The  principal  ani- 

/mal  discovered  in  aboriginal  Virginia  by  the  first  adven- 
turers was  the  deer.     In  spite  of  its  ruthless  destruction 

.^in  the  peninsula  between  the  James  and  the  York  by  the 
Indians,  that  peninsula  being  especially  adapted  to  the 
successful  pursuit  of  their  method  of  fire  hunting,  many 
were  observed  by  the  founders  of  Jamestown  in  the 
country  adjacent  to  that  place, ^  On  the  Eastern  Shore 
deer  were  less  numerous,  and  for  the  same  reason,  but 
towards  the  heads  of  the  peninsulas  they  became  more 
numerous,  until  in  tlie  upland  savannahs,  where  there 
was  a  luxuriant  growth  of  reeds'  and  grasses,  they  vrere 
found  in  vast  herds,  and  so  tame  as  to  remain  undis- 
turbed by  the  approach  of  men.^  Two  varieties  were 
represented,  the  red  and  the  fallow,  the  fallow  differing 
but  little  from  the  fallow  deer  of  England  except  in  the 
smaller  number  of  the  branches  of  their  antlers.  The 
fallow  deer  of  Virginia  sometimes  dropped  as  many  as 
four  fawns  at  a  birth,  and  rarely  less  than  twoj  Uamor, 

■  Spelman'e  BelaCum  of  Vtrginia,  p.  cvi.  In  the  Report  of  Francis 
Maguel  to  tbe  Spanish  Council  of  State  in  1610  as  to  what  he  had 
observed  In  Virginia,  he  included  peftcocks  among  the  birda  which  be  had 
seen  there.  See  Report  in  Brown's  Oenesia  of  the  United  States,  p.  395. 
Be  probably  had  the  pheasant  in  mind. 

'  The  author  of  the  True  Declaration  ot  Virginia,  p.  13,  Force's  Si»- 
torical  Traele,  vol.  Ill,  states  that  "bard  by  the  fort,  two  buDdred  id 
one  herd  have  been  usually  observed."  This  was  written  in  1610, 
"Our  people,"  said  Strachey,  "have  seene  two  hundred,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  a  herd."  There  were  only  a  few  on  Jaraeatown  Island.  Hii- 
torie  of  Travaite  into  Virginia,  p.  122.  The  colonists  who  liad  visited 
Powhatan  had  seen  at  least  four  thousand  deer  skins  in  his  possession. 
True  Declaration  of  Virginia,  p.  18,  Force's  HieCorteal  TracU,  vol.  HI. 

»  Worka  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  660 ;  Diacoveriea  of  Loeierer,  p.  28. 
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with  some  simplicity,  ascribed  thia  fecundity  to  a  pecul- 
iar variety  of  grass  upon  which  they  fed,  and  he  states 
that  the  same  fecundity  was  remarked  in  the  goats  im- 
ported from  England,  the  increase  in  the  generative 
power  of  the  females  being  very  notable,  this  beinK 
gravely  attributed  by  him  to  the  same  influfence.  Manyv- 
elks  were  also  seen.' 

There  are  allusions  in  the  early  descriptions  of  Vir- 1 
ginia  which  would  seem  to  show  that  the  bufFalo  ranged  \ 
at  one  time  to  the   east   of   the   mountains.     Kin 
writer  asserts,  had  been  found  in  great  herds  on  some  of 
the   tributaries   of  the   Chesapeake.^     A   hundred   years  i 
later  they  were  observed  in  the  meadows  of  the  modern  / 
Dan  by  Colonel  William  Byrd.     Their  paths  were  deeply  I 
worn  in  the  soil  of  the  Shenandoah  valley  when  that  [ 
beautiful  country  was  first  thrown  open  to  English  settle- 
ment, but  they  had  probably  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  lower  peninsulas  of  Virginia  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  colonists,  having  been  driven  out  by  the  Indian 
hnnters.     The   wolves  of   aboriginal   Vii^inia  were   not 
much  larger  than  the  English  fox,  but  so  ravenous  that  it 
was  difScult  for  the  traveller  who  had  encamped  in  the 
woods  for  the  night  to  prevent  his  horse  from  being 
devoured,  although  tethered  close  to  his  side,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  fire.*    Eight  decades  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  Clayton,  who  was  in  Virginia  at 

1  See,  as  anthorit;  for  these  stfttementa,  Strachey's  ffistorte  of  Travaile 
into  Virginia,  p.  122 ;  Ralph  Hamor's  True  Discourse,  p.  20 ;  New 
Description  of  Virginia,  p.  16,  Force's  Bittorieal  Tracts,  vol.  11. 

1  "  Marching  into  the  Countrie,  I  found  great  store  of  Cattle  as  big  aa 
Kine  .  .  .  which  are  very  eaele  to  he  killed  in  regard  they  are  heavy,  slow 
and  not  so  wild  as  other  beasts  of  the  Wilderness."  Samuel  Argoll  Vo 
Nicholas  Hawes,  Jane,  1613,  Purchaa'  Pilgrimes,  pp.  1764-1785.  Pur- 
chas  speaks  of  the  "shaggy''  coals  of  these  cattle. 

*  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p,  00 ;  DiscoeerUt  of  Loederer,  p.  14. 
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that  time,  relates  that  he  heard  them  hunting  in  the 
evening  when  they  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  pack  of  beagles.'  For  a  century  they  continued  to  be 
a  pest  to  the  planters  in  the  oldest  communities  of  the 
Colony,  and  valuable  rewards  were  offered  by  the  author- 
ities for  thefr  destruction.  The  dogs  found  in  Virginia 
resembled  a  cross  between  a  male  wolf  and  the  ordinary 
bitch.  Like  the  common  jackal,  they  were  much  given 
to  depredations  upon  the  remains  of  the  dead.^ 
^""The  Virginian  bear  was  very  small.  At  the  time  of  the 
jirst  settlement  it  was  found  in  considerable  numbers 
towards  the  coast  in  the  modern  county  of  Princess  Anne, 
from  which  it  gradually  retired  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  where  it  still  lingers.  In  the  direction 
of  the  mountains,  bears  were  more  frequently  seen;  there 
they  were  discovered  by  later  travellers,  feeding  like 
swine  upon  the  mast  of  the  forests.  Their  flesh  was 
thought  to  be  excellent,  reminding  the  colonists  of  the 
iinest  veal,*  The  woods  were  full  of  gray  foxes,  and  it 
was  remarked  that  the  odor  of  their  bodies  was  less  rank 
than  that  of  the  English  breed.  The  red  fox  was  also 
found.  There  were  beavers  in  all  of  the  streams  in 
which  they  were  able  to  erect  their  dams,  and  to  some 
extent  it  was  not  improbably  owing  to  the  presence  of 
these  animals  that  there  were  so  many  inland  swamps  in 
Virginia.  The  raccoons  were  as  lai^  as  the  English  fox, 
and  their  flesh  was  pronounced  by  many  of  the  early 
colonists  to  be  equal  to  that  of  lamb.  Their  peculiar 
shape  of  head  and  their  arboreal  habits  perhaps  originated 

'  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  87,  Force's  Historical  Ti-acU,  vol.  III. 

«  Strachey'B  Bistorie  of  7'ravaile  inlo  Virginia,  p.  124. 

■  See  for  these  details,  Lane's  Relation,  Ha.kluyt'5  Voj/ages,  1610,  voL 
III,  p.  312 ;  Strachey'fl  Mistorie  of  TVavaite  into  Virginia,  pp.  123,  124, 
DiKotKTies  tff  Loeiiertr,  p.  11. 
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the  story  prevailing  at  one  time,  that  monkeys  bad  bee  i 
seen  in  Virginia.^    There  were  ottera,  minks,  wild-eat: , 
polecats,  and  martens.     No  reference  is  made  by  tb 
early  writers  to  tbe  presence  of  the  porcupine,  but  in 
letter  written  by  John  Clayton  in  1739,  nearly  a  centurj 
and  a  half  after  Jamestown  was  founded,  he  mentions  a^ 
a  fact  that  several  bad  been  recently  killed,  although  thel 
species  was  extremely  scMce.'    There  were  three  varie-j 
ties  of  squirrel,  the  gray,  the  ground,  and  the  flying  ;  of 
these,  the  most  interesting  was  the  flying.     When  first 
discovered,  it  was  considered  such  a  remarkable  creature, 
that  it  was  much  sought  after  by  English  noblemen  as  an 
ornament  for  their  parks,  and  by  English  naturalists  as  a 
specimen  for  their  cabinets.     We  are  told  that  King 
James,  who  had  a  special  taste  for  such  pets,  displayed 
great  anxiety  to  obtain  one  of  these  natural  curiosities, 
when    information    as    to    their    existence    in   Virginia/ 
reached  England,  and  doubtless  his  wish  was  gratified.' 
This  species  of  squirrel  was  not  infrequently  seen  to  maki 
a  flight  of  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  passing  from  tree  t( 
tree.*    The  ground  squirrel  appeared  hardly  less  interest 
ing  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  coat,  this  bein: 
spotted  like  the  skin  of  a  fawn.     The  gray  squirrel  wi 
as  large  as  the  English  rabbit.     The  hare  does  not  sect* 
to  hare  been  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jamestowi]^ 

I  Stracbey's  HUtorie  of  TravalU  into  Virginia,  p.  125.  Clayton, 
writing  in  1688,  remarks;  "The  Rackoone  I  take  to  be  a  Species  of  Mon- 
key, something  leas  than  a  fox,  gray  haired,  its  feet  formed  like  a  hand, 
and  the  face  too  has  iikewise  the  resemblance  of  a  Monkey's,  besides 
being  kept  tame,  they  are  very  apish."  ClaytoA's  Virginia^  p.  36, 
Force's  Historical  Tractt,  vol.  III.  See  also  Strachej's  Hiatorie  of 
Trnvaile  into  Virginia,  p.  26. 

'  Richmond  (Va.)  Digpateh,  Sept.  8,  188B. 

»  Sairahtiry  Calendar  of  State  Paperi,  Colonial,  1574-1660,  p.  8. 

•  Strachey's  Hittorit  of  Tramile  into  Virginia,  p.  i23. 
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owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  ovei^rown  with  forest,  but  on  the 
islands  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kecoughtan  and  the  Falls, 
where  there  was  a  considerable  area  of  open  land,  it  was 
very  numerous  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  English.' 
Much  more  remarkable  was  the  opossum,  an  animal  pre- 
viously unknown  to  the  colonists,  but  at  once  exciting 
curiosity  on  account  of  the  natural  pouch  in  its  belly,  in 
which  it  lodged,  suckled  and  transported  its  young.  A 
lai^e  water  rat,  differing  from  the  English  water  rat  only 
in  the  strong  odor  of  musk  pervading  its  fur,  was  also 
discovered;  it  built  a  nest  of  reeds,  frequently  as  large  as 
half  a  hogshead,  containing  two  floors,  with  two  rooms  to 
the  floor,  two  being  above  and  two  under  ground.  Pan- 
thers seem  to  have  roamed  only  about  the  heads  of  the 
rivers,  for  none  were  seen  in  the  Jamestown  peninsula, 
although  their  skins  and  claws  were  noticed  among  the 
possessions  of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  that  part  of 
Virginia.*  Insect  and  reptile  life  was  everywhere  abun- 
dant and  varied.  The  marshy  character  of  the  country 
was  revealed  in  the  number  of  mosquitoes,  rising  in  many 
places  in  vast  swarms."  A  peculiar  worm  in  the  salt 
iwaters  of  the  navigable  streams  inflicted  serious  damage 
\on  the  wooden  hulls  of  the  ships  by  eating  into  the 
planks  exposed  to  its  attacks,  and  thus  causing  leakage 
and  decay.*  There  were  several  kinds  of  water  frogs, 
one  kind  being  ten  times  as  large  as  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land.    This  variety  emitted  the  peculiar  sound  like  the 

'    '  Stracbey's  BiMorie  of  Travaile  Into  Virginia,  p.  123. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  124.  The  panther  was  found  in  the  Norlheru  Neck  as  late 
as  1688.  See  Letters  of  William  Fitzhugh,  June  1,  1088.  Clayton  men- 
tions that  one  had  been  recently  killed  in  Gloucester.  This  was  near  the 
end  o£  the  century. 

'  Strachey's  HUtorle  of  Trataile  into  Virginia,  p.  83. 

*  Beverley's  Hiatort  of  Virginia,  p.  W, 
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bellowing  of  a  bull,  which  has  given  it  its  name.     Hardly  ; 
less  strange  was  the  cry  of  the  tree  frog,  which  the  early    ; 
colonists  found  it  as  difficult  to  place  as  their  descendants    { 
in   the  present  age.     There   is  no  evidence  that  rattle- 
snakes were  discovered  in  the  country  adjacent  to  James- 
town by  the  adventurers  of  1607,  although  Clayton  saw 
them  there  towards  the  end  of  the  century.     They  were 
probably  as  numerous  in  the  forests  extending  to  the  south-     • 
west  on  llie  opposite  shore  of  the  Powhatan  as  they  were 
an  hundred  and  twenty  years  later,  when  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Byrd  was  compelled  to  defer  untU  autumn,  on  one 
occasion,  the  survey  in  running  the  boundary  line,  owing 
to  the  constant  danger  to  which  their  presence  exposed 
his  men.     Other  varieties  of  snakes  were  common,  such 
as  the  puff  adder,  the  moccasin,  the  corn,  the  black,  the 
water,  and  the  horn.i 

'  Clajlon'a  Virginia,  pp.  38,  43,  Force's  Bittorieal  Tracts,  vol.  Ill, 
Clayton  states  that  during  bis  visit  to  the  Colon;  he  killed  four  or  five 
rattlesnakes,  each  of  nbich  had  eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen  joints.  This 
was  in  loss.  The  "DecUration  of  the  Assembly,"  passed  in  1661,  in 
opposition  to  the  first  Navigation  Act,  refers  incidentally  to  "  our  rttttle- 
snakes."  Virginia  Magazine  of  Hittory  and  Biography,  vol.  I,  p.  80. 
The  only  references  to  snakes  which  I  find  in  the  records  written  in  the 
time  of  the  Company  are,  first,  In  a  tetter  from  Sir  George  Someis  to 
Salisbury,  in  1610  :  "  They  (the  Colonists  at  tTamestown  in  the  Starving 
Time)  had  eaten  all  the  quick  things  that  weare  there,  and  some  of  them 
bad  eaten  snakes  or  adders"  {Slate  Fapen,  Colonial,  James  1,  vol.  I, 
No.  21 ;  Brown's  Geneife  of  the  United  States,  p.  401)  i  secondly,  in  the 
"Briefe  Declaration  of  the  Plantation  of  Vii^nia  during  the  first 
Twelve  Yeats":  "Famine  compelled  us  (that  is,  the  English  in  the 
Starving  Time)  wholly  to  devoure  those  hogges,  dogges  and  borses  that 
weare  then  in  the  CoUon;,- together  with  rats,  mice,  snakes,  etc,"  {Brit- 
iih  State  Paper  Office,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  21,  1 ;  Colonial  Becordi 
of  Virginia,  Stale  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1674,  p.  71)  ;  thirdly,  Captain 
Smith  states  in  his  account  of  the  animals,  etc.,  of  the  country,  that  the 
colonists  had  no  reason  to  think  "  that  either  the  flyes  or  serpents  were 
anie  waie  pemitious,"  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  rattle- 
snake ftnd  moccasin  were  not  observed  until  a  later  period,  or,  if  observed 
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A  full  account  has  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  climatq^of  aboriginal  Vjr^nia.     The  heat  of 
sununer  di<rnot  exceed  the  heat  oFtEe  summers  in  Spain, 
while  the  temperature  in  winter  was  as  cold  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  winters  in  England  and  France.     Following  the 
round  of  the  year,  we  find  that  the  spring  opened  nearly 
four  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  mother  country.     Rain 
fell  in  great  quantities,  especially  in  April.     In  May  and 
June  the  heat,  which  had  now  increased  very  much,  was 
mitigated  by  gentle  breezes,  beginning  to  blow  al>out  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  gradually  dying  away  as  the 
sun  declined  towards  the  horizon;  in  July  and  August 
these  breezes  ceased  altogether,  the  air  became  stagnant, 
and  the  heat  grew  heavy  and  oppressive.     In  September 
1  the  weather  broke  very  suddenly,  and  copious  rains  came 
to  drench  the  ground.     The   abruptness  of   the  change 
!  always   caused   this   to   be   the  most   unhealthy  part   of 
1  the   year   to  the   English   colonists.      The   autumn,   ex- 
'  tending   in   point    of    temperature    to   the   second  week 
;  in  December,  was  a  period   of   singular  beauty.      Win- 
ter began  about  the  fifteenth  of  December,  and  continued 
until  about  the  fifteenth  of  March.     The  atmosphere  at 
times   was    extremely   sharp,   but  this  condition    rarely 
lasted  longer   than  a  few  days.^      In   the  course  of  the 

from  tbe  begtimiiig,  Uielr  dongerons  poweis  bad  not  been  displayed 
iWorka  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  flO). 

1  See,  as  the  authorities  for  these  details,  Works  of  Capt.  John 
Smith,  pp.  47,  48;  Clayton's  Ftr(f(nfn,  p.  6,  Force's  Htgtorieal  Tram, 
vol.  111.  John  Hammond,  in  Leak  and  Bachel,  declares  that  tbe  heat  in 
Virginia  was  allayed  throughout  the  summer  by  a  "  continual  breaze  ol 
Winde  which  never  failes  to  cool  aiid  refresh  tbe  labourer  and  travel- 
ler." "The  Cold,"  he  remarks  further,  "seldom  approaches  Sencibly 
untill  about  Christmaa  .  .  .  and  when  Winter  comes,  which  is  such  and 
no  worse  than  is  la  England,  it  continues  two  months,  seldom  longer, 
often  so  long."  Hammond's  Leah  and  Bachel,  p.  12,  Force's  Historical 
Tracts,  vol.  Ill, 
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first  winter  following  the  establishment  of  the  Colony  ; 
there  were  very  heavy  frosts,  the  river  at  Jamestown  1 
freezing  almost  from  bank  to  bank,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  second  there  were  said  to  have  been  fourteen 
days  of  sunshine  for  every  eight  or  ten  days  of  harsh 
weather;  it  was,  however,  during  this  winter  that  Smith 
visited  Werowocomoco,  and  found  the  surface  of  the 
river  frozen  half  a  mile  from  either  shore.'  The  state  of 
the  atmosphere  waa  almost  entirely  governed  by  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  as  this  was 
very  variable,  the  air  was  hot,  cold,  or  temperate  in  rapid 
alternations.  In  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  the  north  and  northwest  winds  were  always 
sharp  and  piercing,  it  being  supposed  at  a  later  period 
that  they  had  their  origin  on  the  great  lakes.  The 
northwest  wind  generally  brought  clear  weather.  The 
hardest  freezes  followed  a  heavy  blow  from  that  quar- 
ter, after  an  equally  heavy  blow  from  the  southeast, 
accompanied  by  rain.  The  snow,  which  so  often  attended 
the  northerly  winds,  rarely  lay  upon  the  ground  for  a 
period  longer  than  a  few  days,  although  it  may  have 
fallen  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  winds  from  the 
south  and  southeast  were  warm  even  in  January,  and  In 
summer  they  always  produced  a  hazy  and  sultry  atmos- 
phere. It  was  from  the  southwest  that  the  heaviest 
gusts  of  hail  and  rain  arrived,  and  in  the  tempests  brewed 
in  this  quarter,  it  was  observed  that  the  thunder  reverber- 
ated the  loudest,  and  the  Sashes  of  lightning  were  most 

'  Work*  of  Capl.  John  Smith,  pp.  48,  M9 ;  aee  also  pp.  603,  604,  for 
an  account  of  the  safferiDgs  of  Gocemor  BuUer  iind  bis  CDnipanlons  from 
the  cold  in  Febmary,  1623.  8«cretar;  Spencer  informed  Clayton,  about 
1688,  that  he  bad  seen  the  Potomac  frozen  from  shore  to  shore  opposite 
to  his  honse,  where  the  rWet  was  nearly  nine  miles  in  width.  Clayton's 
Virginia,  p.  6,  Force's  HiOorieal  Tracts,  vol.  III. 
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blinding  and  terrifying.*  The  thunder  and  lightning  of 
aboriginal  Virginia  are  represented  in  all  the  earliest 
descriptions  of  the  country  to  have  been  tar  more  calea- 
ated  to  cause  alarm  than  the  same  natural  phenomena  in 
England;  it  was  supposed  that  this  was  due  to  the  vast 
txtent  of  the  primaeval  forests,  for  it  was  noticed  that  the 
dolence  of  the  storms  diminished  a^  the  open  lands  of 
he  plantations  increased  in  area,  but  even  in  the  latter 
)ortion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  country  had 
Been  in  part  under  cultivation  for  eighty  years,  this 
violence  was  so  frightful  while  it  lasted,  that  the  atmos- 
phere was  thought  to  be  pervaded  by  a  distinct  odor  of 
sulphur.'  The  tempest*  of  hail  rose  to  the  fury  of  torna- 
does, and  as  the  stones  were  sometimes  eight  or  ten  inches 
in  compass,  they  often  caused  very  great  destruction  both 
to  vegetable  and  animal  life.^  Excessive  droughts  in 
summer,  which  were  generally  broken  by  hail  storms, 
were  a  common  feature  of  the  climate. 

There  was  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  early 
colonists  as  to  whether  Virginia  was  a  wholesome  region 
from  a  hygienic  point  of  view.  The  weight  of  the  testi- 
mony transmitted  would  seem  to  show  that  the  settlers 
upon  their  arrival,  with  few  exceptions,  suffered  in  health 
very  severely  from  the  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  that  it  was  only  after  the  body  had  been  thoroughly 

1  See,  lot  these  various  deiailB,  Clayton's  VlTginia,  pp.  6,  6,  Force's 
HUlorical  Tracts,  vol.  Ill ;  Worke  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  48. 

*  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  8,  Force's  Historical  TracU,  vol.  Ill ;  Work* 
of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  ZM. 

'  "  On  the  eleventh  of  May,  1618,  about  ten  of  the  clocke  in  tha  night, 
happened  a  most  fearefull  tempest,  but  it  coutinued  not  past  halfe  an 
houre,  which  powred  downe  hailestones  eight  or  nine  inches  about, 
that  none  durst  goe  out  of  tbeir  doores  ...  it  fell  onely  about  James- 
towne,  for  but  a  mile  to  the  east  and  tweotie  to  the  west,  there  was  no 
haile  at  all."    Holfe's  Relation,  Worki  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  539. 
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led,  as  it  was  called,  that  these  changes  could  be 
borne  without  any  injurious  impression  upon  its  func- 
tions. In  the  August  of  1607,  three  months  after  landing 
on  Jamestown  Island,  the  colonists  began  to  die,  and 
until  the  fifth  of  September  hardly  a  day  was  unmarked 
by  a  death.  Percy  informs  us  that  although  many 
perished  from  the  effects  of  fluxes,  fevers,  and  swellings, 
yet  the  majority  died  from  famine.'  Famine  was  un- 
doubtedly a  powerful  agency  in  the  destruction  of  these 
unfortunate  men,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the 
uDwholesomeness  of  the  air  diffused  over  the  whole 
locality  from  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity,  was  not  the 
primary  cause  of  the  debility  to  which  so  many  suc- 
cumbed. It  was  observed  at  an  early  dat«  that  the 
country  above  salt  water  was  much  more  healthy  in  its 
climate  than  the  country  below,  the  endemical  disorders 
of  September  and  October  being  in  the  former  much  less 
severe  and  dai^erous  than  they  were  in  the  latter.  Of 
the  one  hundred  persons  or  more  who  were  seated  at  the 
Falls  under  the  care  of  Captain  West  in  1607,  not  a  single 
one  perished,  and  this  was  also  true  of  the  same  number 
of  men  who  were  stationed  on  the  Nansemond,  under 
Captain  Martin,  although  the  deaths  at  Jamestown  dur- 
ing the  same  period  were  thought  to  have  been  a  hundred 
at  least.  The  food  of  each  of  the  three  companies  was 
equally  unwholesome,  and  their  lodgings  were  equally 
exposed  to  the  weather,*  In  the  summer  of  1609  Lord 
Delaware  arrived  at  Jamestown,  and  in  a  very  short 
time   his   followers,  owing  to   the   excessive  heat,  were 

^  Percy's  Diicourse,  p.  tzxii. 

'  Trne  D«claratioD  of  VlrginU,  p.  14,  Force's  Butorical  Tracti,  vol. 
IIL  See  also  Whltaker's  Good  Ntvafrom  Virginia,  Brown's  Qenai* 
af  the  United  SUttea,  p.  664.  Bullock  also  comments  on  the  same  fact. 
E»ee  bis  Virginia,  p.  i. 
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attacked  by  fever,  and  in  a  few  months  one  hundred 
and  fifty  had  died.  Delaware  himself  was  stricken  with 
the  ague  almost  as  soon  as  he  reached  Jamestown,  and 
only  saved  his  life  by  withdrawing  for  a  long  sea  voyage  ; 
but  for  the  food  and  medicine  brought  over  in  the  ships, 
the  remainder  of  the  Colony  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  disease.^  One  of  the  charges  which  Butler  advanced 
against  Virginia  was,  that  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
countless  number  of  bogs,  swamps,  and  marshes,  it  was 
subject  to  all  the  forms  of  sickness  found  in  those  parte  of 
England  that  continued  undrained,*  Robert  Evelyn,  in 
the  New  Albion,  declares  that  agues  were  more  prevalent 
in  Virginia  than  in  the  English  counties  of  Essex  and 
KeDt,  and  that  this  was  not  surprising  when  it  was 
recalled  that  the  water  used  in  drinking  was  brackish, 
and  that  the  valleys  were  full  of  marshes  and  the  forests 
of  ponds.  He  asserted  that  during  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  Colony,  five  of  every  six  persons  imported  had 
died.^  Molina  stated  in  1613,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  every  three  hundred  perished  in  the  course  of  the  first 
year  '  following  their  arrival  in  Virginia.*  In  1624 
Governor  Wyatt,  in  a  letter  to  the  authorities  in  England, 
mentions  that  all  the  settlers  who  had  recently  arrived 
were  in  a  low  state  of  health  on  account  of  the  change  of 
climate.^     In  some  instances  whole  bands  of  immigrants 

'  Letter  of  Governor  and  Counctl  of  Virginia  to  the  London  Company, 
1010,  Neill's  Virgiaia  Garapany  of  London,  p.  48. 

s  Unmasking  of  Virginia,  Abstracts  of  Proceeding!  of  the  Vir0ttia 
Company  of  London,  vol.  II,  p.  171. 

•  New  Albion,  p,  5,  Force's  Hiatorical  Tracts,  vol.  II,  Evelya  de- 
clares that  during  tlic  first  thirty  years,  one  hundred  tboiuand  penons 
died  while  in  the  course  of  seasoning. 

<  MoUna  to  VeUsco,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Qeneait  of  the  United 
Statet,  p.  84  S. 

'  BrltUh  State  Fapert,  Colonial,  vol.  ni,  No.  4  ;  Sainsburg  Ab- 
stracts for  1624,  p.  187,  Va.  State  Library.     See  also  Works  of  CofL 
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seemed  to  hare  been  swept  away  soon  after  they  reached 
Virginia;  this  was  the  case  with  William  Rowsley  and 
his  wife,  and  the  ten  persons  accompanying  them,  who 
came  over  in  1621,^  and  the  same  fate  must  have  over- 
taken many  others  at  this  time  who  were  similarly  placed. 
This  mortality  was  attributed  by  some  careful  observers 
to  several  causes  in  addition  to  the  change  of  air,  the  evil 
effect  of  which  was  generally  acknowledged.  The  sudden 
BubstitutioD  of  Indian  corn  for  wheat  bread  is  said  to  have 
produced  relaxation  in  the  digestive  organs,  often  ending 
in  fatal  fevers  among  inexperienced  colonists;'  the  change 
from  malt  liquors,  which  had  constituted  their  principal 
drink  in  England,  to  the  unadulterated  water  of  Virginia, 
exercised  a  similar  infiuence  upon  their  bodies.^  Much 
of  the  mortality  was  also  due  to  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  ships  in  which  the  ocean  voyages  were  made;  pesti- 
lences were  frequently  produced  in  this  way,  leading  to 
terrible  epidemics,  as  for  instance  in  the  year  following 
the  great  Indian  massacre  of  1622,*  at  which  time  not  less 
than  six  hundred  people  died. 

The  mortality  on  shipboard  was  often  frightful.  Brad- 
John  Smith,  p.  421.  Govenior  Wyatt  advlBed  the  English  authorldea  to 
appoint  the  Governora  in  Virginia  for  long  terms,  becanae,  for  the  flrat 
year  at  least,  "they  are  for  the  most  part  in  ill  disposition  of  health 
through  the  change  of  the  climate."  BriCith  State  Paperg,  Colonial, 
TOl.  Ill,  No.  6 ;  Winder  Faper»,  Tol.  I,  p.  31,  Va.  State  Library.  For  a 
later  period,  see  Archives  of  Maryland,  Proeetdingi  of  Council,  1667- 
1887.  p.  192, 

'  Neill'B  Virginia  VetuHa,  p.  121. 

*  Company's  Letter  of  August  21,  1621,  NelU'a  Virginia  Company  of 
London,  p.  237.  See  also  Boyal  Hi»t.  MSS.  Commistion,  Eighth  Report, 
Appx.,  p.  43. 

*  Eeply  of  the  General  Asaembly,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial, 
Tol.  Ill,  Ko.  7;   Saimbvry  AbttraeU  for  1623,  p-  204,  Va.  State  Ll- 

*  George  Harrison  to  hta  Brother,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial, 
TOl.  n.  No.  17  ;  Sainsbvry  Abstracts  fur  1622,  p.  77,  Va.  State  Library. 
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ford,  in  his  Mittory  of  the  Plymovik  Plantation,  gives  the 
instance  of  a  vessel  which,  in  the  course  of  its  voyage 
towards  the  Virginian  coast,  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty 
persons  in  a  crew  of  seamen  and  roll  of  passengers  num- 
bering one  hundred  and  eighty  ;  packed  together  like 
herrings  in  a  barrel,  they  sank  under  a  flux  brought  on 
not  only  by  this  pestilential  condition,  but  also  by  lack  of 
fresh  water  and  wholesome  food.'  The  disorder  from 
which  the  passengers  suffered  and  which  they  introduced 
into  the  Colony  was  ship,  jail  or  typhus  fever.*  William 
Capps  was  undoubtedly  correct  in  saying  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  sickness  was  to  be  found  in  gross  uncleanli- 
ness.  "Betwixt  decks,"  he  declared,  "there  can  hardlie 
a  man  fetch  his  breath  by  reason  there  arisith  such  a  fuoke 
in  the  night  that  it  causes  putrifaction  of  bloud  and  breed- 
eth  disease  much  like  the  ple^ue.  The  more  fall  sick, 
the  more  they  annoy  and  poysen  their  fellows."  He  re- 
called the  voyage  in  which  he  had  accompanied  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  and  Sir  George  Somers  to  Virginia.  "  We  came," 
he  said,  "  in  heate  of  summer,  were  at  sea  fifteen  weekes 
and  lost  not  a  man.  There  were  appointed  swabbers  for 
cleaning  of  the  orlopp,  and  every  part  of  the  shipp  below; 
then  every  man  was  forced  in  faire  weather  to  bring  up 
his  bed  to  ayre  in  the  shrowda.  In  the  meantyme,  the 
Quarter  Masters  were  busied  in  the  swabbing  of  every 
cabine  belowe  with  vinegar,  as  alsoe  betweene  decks,  which 
cast  such  a  savor  of  sharpness  to  the  stomach  that  it  bred 
health."  = 

»  Mast.  Hitt.  Coll.,  Tol.  Ill,  seriea  IV,  p.  37. 

"  It  has  been  auggested  th&i  it  may  have  been  yellow  fever.  Dr. 
Charles  Cieigliton,  iu  his  standard  work,  A  Htatorg  of  Epidemict  in 
Britain,  declares  that  the  flist  appearance  of  yellow  fever,  "  whether  in 
the  West  Indies  or  anywhere  else,"  was  in  1647-48.     p.  623. 

*  William  Capps  to  Deputy  Treaaurer  Ferrer,  1623.  This  lett«r  is 
printed  in  NeiU's  Virginia  Vetusta,  pp.  128-132.    See  page  131.     A  case 
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When  Btrict  precautions  like  these  had  been  taken  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  the  masters  of  the  ships  had 
been  careful  to  time  their  entrance  into  Vii^inian  waters 
with  the  late  autumn,  the  sickness  among  the  immigrants, 
both  before  and  after  they  reached  land,  was  less  exten- 
sive.^ How  dangerous  it  was  to  be  inattentive  to  the 
month  of  the  arrival  was  shown  in  the  number  of  sea-cap- 
tains who,  in  1635,  were  stricken  down  by  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  climate.  Fifteen  in  a  company  of  thirty-six 
died.  They  had  never  previously  visited  the  Colony,  and 
had  come  before  the  frosts  had  destroyed  the  germs  of 
ague.  This  year  was  probably  more  than  usually  unheal- 
thy.^ Devries  informs  ua  that  at  this  time,  persons  who 
had  not  been  seasoned  "  died  like  cats  and  dogs  in  June, 
July,  and  August."  This  sickness  was  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  variableness  of  the  climate.  "  One  hour,"  it  was 
said,  "  the  air  was  so  hot  that  it  seemed  to  be  unendura- 
ble, and  the  next,  a  wind  from  the  northwest  arose  with 
so  much  freshness  that  an  overcoat  was  necessary  to  com- 
fort."' There  was  still  reason,  however,  to  attribute 
much  of  the  illness  among  those  who  were  unseasoned  to 
infections  beginning  in  the  ships  of  the  merchants.  In 
1636,  Governor  West  pointed  out  with  great  warmth  the 
injustice  of  charging  upon  the  climate  instances  of  mortality 
which  were  easily  to  be  traced  to  the  extreme  noisomeness 
in  the  condition  of  many  of  the  vessels  on  their  arrival  in 

of  jail  fever,  described  as  "  calentore,"  Is  referred  to  in  the  accoont  ot 
CballoDs'  voyage.  Brown's  QenesU  of  the  United  States.  See  p.  137.  See 
aiao  Tirginia  Gasette,  July  16,  173T. 

>  Letter  of  Governor  and  Council  to  Company,  1821,  Neill'a  Virginia 
Company  of  London,  p.  276. 

'  Devries'  Voyaget  from  Holland  to  America,  p.  112.  Greater  mor- 
tality among  ship  captains  was  probably  never  known,  not  even  on  the 
vest  coast  of  Afilca. 

•  Devries'  Voyages  from  Holland  to  Amerka,  pp.  M,  109. 
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the  Colony.'  Culpeper,  referring  to  his  voyage  to  Vir- 
ginia, declared  that  the  fleet  accompanying  him  was  full 
of  "  death,  Bcurvey,  and  calenture,"  and  it  may  be  safely 
taken  for  granted  that  this  was  not  exceptional.' 

However  great  the  amount  of  sickness  in  July,  August, 
and  September  among  those  who  had  newly  arrived,  and 
however  much  they  suffered,  the  persons  who  had  passed 
through  the  period  of  seasoning  found  the  climate  of 
Virginia  highly  favorable  to  health  if  they  were  removed 
from  the  contagion  of  diseases  introduced  by  ships  from 
abroad.  Governor  Wyatt  wrote  as  early  as  1623  that  the 
average  length  of  life  among  the  old  residents  was  as 
great  aa  in  the  most  wholesome  parts  of  England,^  and  the 
proportion  of  deaths  was  even  smaller ;  in  the  families 
of  ancient  planters,  the  larger  number  of  whose  members 
had  been  born  in  the  country,  not  one  in  twenty  were 
cut  off.*  The  same  condition  was  observed  by  the  early 
adventurers  to  exist  among  the  Indian  inhabitants  ;  they 
were  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  in  many  instances  at- 
tained to  a  great  age,  proving  that  the  supposed  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  climate  of  Virginia,  except  in  midsummer, 
was  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  any  fault  in  the  cli- 
mate itself,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  marshes, 
as  to  the  natural  result  of  a  change  of  air  and  alteration  in 
diet  on  the  part  of  the  newly  arrived  colonists,  not  to  men- 

'  Governor  West  to  Lords  Commissioners  of  Plantations,  Sriti»h  Stale 
Fapera,  Colonial,  vol.  IS,  No.  7  ;  Sainsbvry  Abslractt  for  1636,  p.  180, 
Va.  State  Library. 

'  Letter  of  Culpeper  to  Secretary  Coventiy,  May  2,  1680,  McDonaid 
Papers,  vol.  V,  p.  353,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  Governor  and  Council  to  London  Company,  British  State  Papery 
Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  1 ;  Sainaburu  Alatract»  for  1623,  p.  175,  Va. 
Slate  Library ;  New  Description  of  Virginia,  p.  7,  Force's  Historical 
Tracts,  vol.  II. 

*  Works  of  Capi.  John  SmUh,  p.  565. 
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tion  the  imprudences  which  their  inexperience  or  their 
intemperateuesa  led  them  to  commit.^ 

As  the  area  of  the  clearings  enlarged,  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  public  health  was  observed,  extending  even 
to  those  persons  who  had  recently  arrived  in  Virginia. 
In  his  answers  to  the  interrogatories  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Plantations  in  1671,  Governor  Berkeley  stated  that  it 
was  then  rare  that  an  unseasoned  hand  died,  although  at 
one  time  the  mortality  had  been  in  proportion  of  one  to 
five.' 

<  As  earl;  as  164S,  it  was  the  habit  of  some  Vi^nians  to  retire  into 
Maryland  as  soon  as  the  beats  of  summer  arrived.  There,  it  is  stated, 
they  enjoyed  uninterrupted  good  bealtli.  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  4.  In 
1687,  Howard,  at  that  time  Governor  of  the  Colony,  wrote  to  the  King, 
that  he  would  witbdravr  himself  dnrins  the  vehement  heat  and  "  almost 
indispensable  sicknesa  of  this  place  (Jamestown)  In  the  dog  days,"  to  some 
more  healthy  climate.  He  had  tried  several  summers,  and  found  them  so 
prejudicial  to  his  health  that  the  phystciana  liad  advised  him  to  change  the 
air.  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  8vl,  pp.  145-147;  Saiaabvry  Abstraca 
for  1687,  p.  73,  Va.  State  Library.  For  the  effects  of  intemperance, 
see  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  pp.  241-242. 

*  Hening'a  jSiotwfes,  vol.  II,  p.  515. 
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In  describing  the  economical  methods  of  the  Indians, 
I  propose  to  confine  myself  in  general*  to  those  aspects 
of   the   subject  which   throw  a  direct  or   indirect   light 
upon  the  natural    resources  of  Virginia  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  English  colonists  in  1607.     One  of  the 
most  important  presenting  itself  to  consideratioa  is  the 
extent  of  the  aboriginal  population  inhabiting  the  terri- 
tory that  was  the  first  seat  of  the  English  settlers.     This 
narrows  the  inquiry  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Powhatan  Confederacy,  who  had  their  residence  in  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  Powhatan,  Pamunkey,  Pyanketank, 
Rappahannock,  and  Potomac,  and  on  the  Aceomac  Penin- 
sula.    There  is  a  marked  discrepancy  between  the  gen- 
eral enumerations  of  Smith  and  Strachey,  the  two  authors 
/~~Trpon  whom  we  have  to  rely.     Smith  calculated  that  the 
/     Indians  to  be  found  within  sixty  miles  of  Jamestown  did 
V    not  exceed  five  thousand  in  all,^  and  his  statement  should 
I    properly  carry  unusual  weight,  because  there  was  no  man 
1    in  the  Colony  during  the'time  of  his  connection  with  it, 
1   with  the  exception  of  Spelman,  who  had  enjoyed  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  full  ext«nt  of  the 
u-lndian  population.     There  is  an  element  of  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  interpretation  which  should  be  put  upon 
the  expression  "sixty  miles  of  Jamestown."     A  radius  of 
'  Works  of  Cape.  John  Smith,  p.  380. 
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that  length  barely  extends  even  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac.  It  13  plain  that  Smith  did  not  intend  to  in- 
clude Accomac,  as  he  omitted  all  reference  to  the  number 
of  its  warriors.  His  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia lying  to  the  south  of  the  Powhatan  was  confined 
to  the  territories  of  the  Warrasquoke,  Appomattox,  Qui- 
youghcohannocb,  and  Nansemond  Indians,  who  dwelt 
immediately  on  its  banks.  In  the  light  of  these  facts, 
it  seems  proper  that  his  enumeration  should  only  be  ac- 
cepted as  applying  to  the  valleys  of  the  Powhatan,  the 
ancieut  Pamunkey,  Rappahannock,  and  Pyanketank,  and 
their  lower  tributaries. 

Beginning  with  the  valley  of  the  Powhatan,  and  start- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  were,  according 
to  Smith,  at  Chesapeake,  one  hundred  warriors;  at  Ke- 
coughtan, twenty;  at  Paspaheigh,  forty;  at  Chickahominy, 
two  hundred ;  at  Wyanoke,  one  hundred ;  at  Arrahat- 
tock,  thirty ;  and  at  Powhatan,  forty.  Descending  the 
river  from  the  Falls  on  the  south  side,  there  were  sixty 
warriors  at  Appomattox  ;  twenty-five  at  Quiyoughcohan- 
nock  ;  forty  at  Warrasquoke  ;  and  two  hundred  at  Nan- 
semond.  If  these  enumerations  are  correct,  there  were 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Powhatan  and  its  principal  tribu- 
taries below  the  Falls,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  warriors. 
Adopting  the  ratio  between  the  size  of  the  aboriginal 
population  within  sixty  miles  of  Jamestown  and  the  whole 
number  of  fighting  men  in  the  same  territory,  as  set  down 
by  Smith,  the  one  being  five  thousand  and  the  other  fif- 
teen hundred,  and  there  was  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pow- 
hatan, Nansemond,  and  the  Chickahominy  a  population 
of  Indians  close  upon  twenty-six  hundred. 

Turning  now  to  the  valleys  of  the  modem  York  and 
its  tributaries,  Smith  calculated  that  the  villages  on  the 
banks    of    the    upper   stretches   of    the    Mattapony   and 
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Youghtanund '  were  able  to  furnish  a  band  o£  ninety 
warriors,  while  the  tribe  having  ita  seat  near  the  junction 
of  the  rivers  could  muster  three  hundred.  There  were 
forty  warriors  at  Werowoeomoco,  and  forty  at  Chiskiack. 
The  whole  military  strength  of  this  portion  of  the  Pow- 
hatan Confederacy  amounted,  if  Smith  is  correct,  to  four 
hundred  and  seventy  warriors,  which,  by  the  ratio  pre- 
viously applied,  would  indicate  a  population  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.  At  Pyanketank  there  were 
sixty  warriors,  or  two  hundred  persons.  On  the  Rappa- 
hannock there  were  at  Corotoman  thirty  warriors ;  at 
Moraughtacund,  eighty  ;  at  Rappahannock,  one  hundred  ; 
and  at  a  second  Corotoman,  twenty.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  same  river  there  were  at  Montaughtaeund  one 
hundred  and  fifty  warriors.  This  would  signify  that 
there  were  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rappahannock  an 
Indian  population  of  twelve  hundred.  The  total  number 
of  aboriginal  inhabitants  in  this  division  of  country  tribu- 
tary to  the  lower  sections  of  the  three  great  streams,  the 
Powhatan,  the  ancient  Pamunkey,  and  the  Rappahannock, 
would,  therefore,  l>e  five  thousand  five  hundred.. 

The  correctness  of  this  enumeration  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  the  information  which  Smith  possessed  as  to  all 
the  towns  on  the  Indian  Pamunkey  and  Rappahannock. 
Not  only  does  he  fail  to  include  many  of  the  aboriginal 
settlements  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  in  the  adjacent  region 
mentioned  by  Strachey,  but  he  also  makes  certain  state- 
ments in  the  course  of  his  general  narrative  which  do  not 
on  their  face  confirm  the  justness  of  his  figures  even  as  to 
the  valley  of  the  Powhatan.  Thus  he  declares  incidentally 
that  a  thousand  savages  ^  were  observed  along  the  banks  of 

1  The  modem  Pamunkey. 

^  The  la^nguage  used  by  Smith  respecting  ttie  "plfiinra"  Along  the 
NanBemond  Kiver  ie  :  "  in  these  plainea  are  planted  ttboiwdance  of  bouses 
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the  Nansemond  when  it  was  first  explored,  and  that  those 
seen  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Chickahominy  were 
ahout  twenty-two  hundred,  but  such  expressions  were 
probably  merely  designed  to  show  that  these  territories 
were  thickly  seated  rather  than  to  convey  an  accurate 
account  of  the  real  number  of  their  inhabitants.  I£ 
intended  to  be  accepted  implicitly,  the  population  on  the 
Chickahominy  alone  was  nearly  equal  in  volume  to  the 
whole  population  assigned  to  the  main  valley  of  the  Pow- 
hatan under  the  ratio  furnished  by  Smith  himself .^    — ^ 

There  should  be  added  to  the  number  of  Indians  livinr 
on  the  modern  Rappahannock,  York,  and  James,  and  tha 
lower  tributaries  of  the  latter  two  streams,  those  who\ 
resided  near  the  hanks  of  the  Potomac  and  in  Accomac. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  as  far  as  it  was  explored  hy 
Smith,  there  were  in  the  different  towns  which  he  visited 
about  eight  hundred  warriors,  indicating  the  presence  of 
twenty-five  hundred  savages ;  the  number  in  Accomac, 
Smith  not  including  the  Eastern  Shore  in  his  enumera- 
tion, was  subsequently  stated  to  be  two  thousand,'  swell- 
ing  the  total  population  of  that  part  of  the  territory  of  i 
Virginia,  which  was  the  first  to  fall  under  the  observation/ 
of  the  English,  to  ten  thousand. 

If  we  accept  as  correct  the  figures  which  Strachey  has 
given,  his  calculations  being  confined  to  the  number  of 
warriors  who  were  members  of  the  tribes  residing  in  the 

and  people ;  they  may  containe  1000."  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p. 
32.  See  also  p.  430  for  the  large  namber  of  Indiana  seen  in  one  body  in 
the  valley  of  the  R&ppshannock. 

1  Sir  Thomas  Dale  calculated  tbat  tbe  number  of  bowmen  among  the 
Chickahominies  amounted  to  five  hundred.  He  is  also  the  authority  for 
the  statement,  that  in  a  few  days  Fonhatan  could  summon  to  his  side  one 
thousand  trarriors  ready  for  battle.  See  Dale's  letter  preserved  in  Kalph 
Hamor's  True  Dticovrte,  pp.  62,  GO. 

«  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  670. 
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country  extending  from  the  Pyanketank  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Powhatan  and  east  of  Orapaks,'  there  was  a 
population  in  this  interval  alone  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
Jie  population  which,  according  to  Smith,  belonged  to  the 
Powhatan  Confederacy  throughout  its  territory.  Strachey 
iisserts  that  there  were  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
iwenty  fighting  men  in  this  part  of  aboriginal  Virginia, 
phieh  would  signify  a  general  population  of  ten  thousand, 
lut  this  was  probably  as  much  in  excess  of  the  real  num- 
)er  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  division  of  the  Colony  as 
ihe  calculation  of  Smith  was  below  it.  Strachey,  however, 
ITOt  in  Virginia  some  years  after  Smith  had  withdrawn 
rom  it,  and  therefore  had  the  advantage  of  the  greater 
aiowledge  which  the  English  had  acquired  of  the  country 
ly  more  careful  exploration.  The  larger  enumeration  of 
/StfSchey  arises  not  so  much  from  his  having  attributed  a 
I  greater  force  of  warriors  to  the  different  towns  mentioned 
jy  Smith  than  Smith  does  himself,  as  from  the  fact  that 
le  includes  in  his  statement  of  population,  towns  which 
Smith  had  failed  to  name,  doubtless  because  he  was  igno- 
rant of  their  existence.' 


1  Orapaka  was  one  of  the  residences  of  Fonhatan,  and  was  situated 
east  of  the  modem  city  of  Hichmond. 

1  See,  for  instance,  the  list  of  towns  situated  on  the  modem  Tork,  the 
Indian  Pamunkej,  given  by  Strachey  in  hia  ffalorie  of  Travaile  into 
Virginia,  p.  82.  With  the  exception  of  the  king  and  werow&Dces,  who 
had  numerous  wives,  it  1b  not  recorded  tliat  (he  families  of  individn&l 
Indians  were  lai^e.  It  Is  well  known  that  the  aborigines  began  man;  of 
their  wars  merely  to  obtain  a  supply  of  women  and  children.  The 
presence  of  venereal  diaeasea  of  a  virulent  type  among  members  of 
both  sexes  must  have  had  an  important  Influence  in  repreaaing  their 
growth  in  numbers.  However  numerous  the  Indiana  may  have  been  in 
Vii^nia  when  tbe  Engliah  founded  the  Colony,  they  had  by  1069 
dwindled  in  the  area  of  the  setUementa  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty-fiTc 
bowmen,  representing  a  population  which  probably  did  not  exceed  three 
thousand.    Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  276. 
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The  Indian  village  was  generally  situated  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  overlooking  a  river,  and  in  selecting  such  a  site, 
the  aborigines  were  probably  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
the  fact  that  they  could  thus  obtain  a  view  of  an  approach- 
ing enemy. ^  The  towns  of  the  same  tribe  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  distinct,  and  this  was  the  case  even  in  the 
thickly  inhabited  valleys  of  the  Nansemond  and  Chicka- 
hominy.  The  health  of  tb**  Tni^jann  >riin  in  no  |ii  iir??nTff' 
overcrowding,  since  few  of  their  villages  were  occupied 
hy  TTint^ftiiiTi  t.ivii  Imiiilrprl  jMiwl^inti  'md~rriftrrr"VTylf'F1n  than 
_  thirty.'  Strac he Y_jri  f or m  b  .ufl_tliat  before  the-ahoriginal 
<u-t.t}^,xvnt  at  tfpj>nnjrlitt^n  was  broken  up,  the  population 
of  that  place  was  close  upon  one  thousand,  their  wigwams 
numbering  three  hundred,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
thnt  nil  of  these  dwdliiiga  were  built  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  each  other.  When  Smith  visited 
KecoQghtan  it  contained  only  eighteen  houses,  and  the 
band  of  warriors  there,  as  already  stated,  was  reduced  to 
forty.'  liTgenefi^,  ^e  largest  tOTTtis  were  not  composed 
of  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  wTgwam3.*~:At  Marasw- 
quoike,  the  ^Wrar's  Neck  of  tlie_oolQnial  age,  thirty  or 
forty  were  iifeserved  by  Smith,  and  he  mentions  that  he 
had-  aeeo  in  ctic  village  as  many  as  one  hundred  dwellings, 
either  situated  together  or  separated  by  groves,  but  this  \  • 
was  exceptional.  There  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wig- 
wams no  small  and  but  few  lai^e  trees,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  ground  had  been  periodically  burnt  over,  and 
much  of  the  standing  wood  had  been  used  as  fagota ;  suf- 
ficient, however,  was  allowed  to  remain  to  furnish  protec- 
tion from  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer,  and  to  break  the  i 

'  Str&cher's  HislorU  of  TYavaRe  into  Virginia,  p.  70. 

»  Work»  of  Capl.  John  Smith,  p.  577. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  10 ;  Strachej's  Hiitorie  of  TravaUe  into  Virginia,  p.  60. 

'  Spetman's  Belation  of  Virjfinia,  p.  cvi. 
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force  of  the  storms  in  winter.  The  Indians  had  a  special 
liking  for  the  mulb'trrfi  °"'^  '*^  ^jrytiwAay^  ]]^yi|^niiiiiiji  J^..^^ 

Tr,   t.hBUBJfrhhnrhnnH   nf  t.lipir  l^liita.t:i»ng         At  KeCOUghtan 

there  were  many  boskets  and  copses  of  this  tree.'  When 
the  English  were  returning  from  their  exploration  of  the 
Powhatan  as  far  as  the  Falls,  they  came  upon  the  Indian 
women  at  Arrahattock  preparing  victuals  for  them  under 
a  great  mulberry  which  was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
village.'  Bay  and  locust  trees  were  very  frequently 
observed  in  the  Indian  towns,  and  also  the  wild  rose  and 
the  sunflower,  and  there  the  grapevine  grew  in  the  most 
productive  luxuriance  because  fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  In  the  immediate  vicinity,  fresh  springs  poured 
out  a  perennial  abundance  of  pellucid  water.* 

The  Indian  wigwam  was  either  oblong  in  shape  or  in 
the  form  of  an  oven,*  and  was  made  by  inserting  saplings 
in  the  earth,  the  tops  of  which  were  afterwards  drawn 
down  to  one  point,  in  which  position  they  were  perma- 
nently kept  by  their  being  tied  together  with  withes, 
manufactured  out  of  fibrous  roots,  the  coating  of  the 
hickory  or  strips  of  white  oak.  The  surface  of  the  sap- 
lings in  the  instance  of  the  most  pretentious  wigwams 
was  covered  with  bark  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
torn  from  the  tree  ;  the  ordinary  dwelling,  however,  was 
protected  by  mats  woven  from  bents  gathered  in  the  woods. 
So  neatly  were  the  mats  and  pieces  of  bark  put  together 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  wigwam  remained  warm  in  the 
severest  weather  in  winter.  A  hole  was  made  in  either 
side  for  an  entrance,  and  these  openings  were  closed  by 

'  See,  for  these  different  det^ls,  Worlrsnf  Cnpt.  John  Smith,  pp.  12,  18 ; 
Stnichey'a  Historie  of  TramUe  into  Virginia,  pp.  00,  70,  71,  117. 

•  Reiatyon  of  the  Discovery  of  our  Biver,  p.  1. 

•  Worts  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  67,  87  ;  Stracliey's  fflalorie  of 
Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  130. 

•  Spelman'B  Belation  of  Virginia,  p.  cvl. 
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mats  dropped  from  above,  and  still  further  guarded,  when 
the  inmates  of  the  cabin  had  gone  away  for  a  prolonged 
absence,  b}'  logs  rolled  against  them.  Upon  the  first 
arrival  of  the  English,  the  wigwams  were  found  to  be  \  \ 
devoid  of  windows,  but  at  a  later  period  an  aperture  was  J 
left  which  was  only  covered  when  the  wind  was  blowing 
from  that  point  of  the  compass.  At  the  top  there  was  a 
place  of  egress  for  the  smoke  rising  from  the  fire  kindled 
on  the  ground  at  the  centre  of  the  dwelling.  To  diminish 
the  volume  of  this  smoke,  the  Indians  burnt  only  pine 
'wood,  if  it  was  to  be  obtained.  In  order  to  illuminate  the 
interiors  of  their  houses  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  fire, 
they  used  as  candles  the  splinters  of  the  pine,  which  flared 
very  fiercely  for  a  time  but  were  soon  consumed ;  for  this 
reason  a  large  pile  of  slivers  was  kept  on  hand,  and  as 
soon  as  one  fagot  was  burnt  up,  another  was  substituted 
for  it.  As  a  rule,  the  fire  on  the  hearth  was  not  allowed 
to  die  out,  because  its  extinction  was  regarded  by  the 
women  as  an  evil  sign.  A  lost  flame  was  recovered  by 
rubbing  two  dry  sticks  together  in  the  close  neighbor- 
hood of  a  handful  of  combustible  moss.  The  beds  of  the 
Indians  were  drawn  in  a  circle  about  the  fire,  and  consisted 
of  hurdles  and  reeds  laid  upon  small  poles,  supported  by 
posts  rising  only  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Upon  these 
beds,  mats  or  skins  were  placed,  and  in  lying  down  the 
Indian  drew  over  him  another  mat  or  skin,  while  a  tliird 
skin  or  mat  was  used  as  a  pillow.  The  piUow  of  the 
Emperor  Powhatan  was  made  of  leather,  and  was  carefully 
embroidered,  and  strung  vnth  beads  and  pearls.  The  mats 
used  by  the  ordinary  Indian  as  a  couch  were  white  in 
color,  and  when  he  arose  in  the  morning  he  was  careful  to 
roll  them  into  the  shape  in  which  he  had  found  them  the 
evening  before.  Not  infrequently  as  many  as  twenty 
Indians  slept  in  the  same  wigwam   irrespective  of   sex; 
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they  did  aot  in  sleeping  restrict  themselves  to  their 
hurdles  of  reeds,  but  in  winter  lay  down  on  bear  skins, 
spread  on  the  floor  of  the  wigwam,  or  on  the  floor  itself 
if  it  were  summer,  with  a  mat  alone  to  support  the  head. 
Besides  the  bed,  the  only  substitute  for  a  chair  was  the 
mat.  In  every  town  there  were  scaffolds,  constructed 
r*of  reeds  or  dry  willows,  and  it  was  here  that  the 
\  Indians  most  frequently  sat  and  conversed.  At  the  top 
I  of  these  scaffolds,  a  loft  made  of  hiirdles  was  built,  and  on 
ipn  pia^-gil^  TngiTo  antl  fiih  t6~3ry.'" 
e  Indian  town  in  some  iri^ances  was  encircled  with 
a  palisade,  but  in  general  this  was  confined  to  the  rude 
palace  of  the  king.'  The  royal  dwelling  was  constructed 
of  the  same  material  as  the  ordinary  wigwam,  but  it  differed 
from  the  ordinary  wigwam  in  being  longer  and  broader  ; 
one  had  to  pass  through  many  windings  and  turnings 
before  the  room  in  which  the  king  spent  bis  time  was 
reached.*  The  partitions  were  composed  of  mats  and 
small  poles.  No  architectural  skill  was  shown  by  the 
Indians  even  in  the  construction  of  their  temples,  upon 
which  the  greatest  labor  was  expended.  These  buildings 
were  about  twenty  feet  in  breadth  and  one  hundred  in 
length,  with  the  door  confronting  the  eastern  horizon  so 
as  to  catch  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun.  There  was 
a  chancel  at  the  western  end,  approached  by  a  labyrinthine 
passage,  and  here  were  placed  many  black  images  with 
their  faces  turned  towards  the  east.  At  Uttamnssack,  on 
the  modern  Pamunkey,  the  principal  temple  was  situated, 
and  on  either  side  of  it  stood  buildings  sixty  feet  in  length, 
containing  effigies  of  devils  and  kings,  and  also  the  royal 

1  See,  as  the  authority  for  theae  details,  Strachey's  Hislorif  of  Tracailr 
into  Virginia,  pp.  70,  71,  72,  112  ;  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  67. 
(18 ;  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  pp.  136,  136. 

>  BoviTley'H  History  of  Viryinin.  p.  1-^7. 

'  Spelmau's  Selation  of  Virginia,  p.  cvi. 
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mummies.  The  treasure-hoiise  of  Powliatan  at  Orapaks 
must  have  been  a  still  more  imposing  structure ;  it  ex- 
tended fifty  or  sixty  yards  in  length,  and  upon  each  one 
of  its  four  corners  was  a  figure  of  a  strange  and  grotesque 
aspect,  one  being  shaped  like  a  dragon,  another  having 
the  form  and  head  of  a  bear,  the  third  resembling  a  leopard, 
and  the  fourth  a  gigantic  man,*  ^■- 

Tha  Ttifiiung  ]flw^  »ff  their  mniTafioltIo  nnd  gardoBB  in  the 
""■lity  of  their  wigwams,  always  selecting  the  most  fer- 
tUe  land  for  this  purpose ;  in  later  times,  It  was  everywhere 
observed  that  the  soil  which  had  been  under  abori^iB^ 
cultivation  was  as  a  rule  extremely  producuve.'    The 
Ujiuzefields  spread  over  an  area  that  ranged  tiom  twenty 
tiP  an  hiinilri'il  afrrPB  '"  t'vtant      Xhcrc  is  some  doubt  as  to 
tha  AthtuBfOias  of  the  teQure ;  each  tribe  possessed  an  abso- 
lute tiilfi  to  the  division  of  country  iu  wliich  it  was  immedi- 
atj-Jy  gpftfpil,  aiibject  Only  to  the  general  prfp'''''*"''°>''p  of 
*j|fi  ^'"gi  *"  whoai  aiL  annual  tribute  was  paid  in  the  form 
ftf  B  ftBftain  prnpnrtirn  of  maize,  beasts,  fish,  fowl,  hidm;    ' 
fnr,  fnppftr,  ftnd  hpfn1n.8  but  the  relation  of  each  family  to     ■ 
the  different  plats  of  cultivated  ground  is  not  so  clearly     \ 
^afin^f],     Rmijli  i^AMnrPtl   that  cach  household  knew  its     ' 
own  fields  and  gardens,  while  Beverley  asserted  that  no 
special  property  in  land  was  claimed  by  individual  Indians,      , 
but  was  held  in  common  by  the  members  of  a  whole  tribe. 
He  qualified  this  remark,  however,  by  saying  that  the  area 
of  uncultivated  ground  was  so  extensive,  that  there  was 
no  room  for  quarrels  ainong'them  aBbu't  the  appropriation 
of  partjciilar  plats.*     The  sfatemehr  tff  "Smith  seems  to  be 
confirmed  By  the  relation  which  the  Indian  householder 

'  Strachey's  BiitorU  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  pp.  65,  82,  90. 

•  Hugh  Jones'  Present  State  of  Virginia,  p.  0. 

»  Strachey's  HUtorie  of  Trainile  into  Virginia,  p.  65. 

*  WoTk9  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  (W ;  Beverley's  Historic  of  Virginia, 
p.  178. 
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bore  to  other  forms  of  property  ;  thus  he  could  devise  his 
wigwam  to  his  widow,  and  after  her  death  to  his  favorite 
child.    Again,  a  theft  of  maize  was  regarded  as  so  heinous 
an  act  that  it  was  punished  with  death,  an  evidence  that 
separate  ownersliip  in  this  grain  was  strictly  recognized 
when  it  had  been  gathered.'     Furthermore,  there  is  no 
record   that   after   the    annual    harvest   the   crops   were 
divided   among   the   householders   of    the   town.     Being 
held  for  all  practical  purposes  in  separate  tenure,  the 
ground  must  have  beea  cleared  very  largely  by  individual 
energy  without  special  regard  to  tJie  common  interests, 
but  this  follows  with    certainty  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  open  fields  were  not  spacious  enough  to  furnish 
soil  for  the  young  warrior  who  had  just  established  family 
relations  of  his  own,  or  for  those  members  of  the  tribe 
—  whose  plats  had  given  indications  of  exhaustion  from  pro- 
longed cultivation.     As  a  rule,  the  land  originally  selected 
\  was  so  extremely  fertile  that  an  increase  in  population 
X^lone  led  to  the  extension  of  a  clearing. 
/    The  method  employed  by  the  Indians  for  the  removal 
/  of  the  forest,  in  spite  of  its  primitive  character,  is  still 
I  followed  in  many  parts  of  modern  Virginia,     It  consists 
I  in  running  a  girdle  around  the  trunks  of  the  largest  trees, 
'  by  cutting  away  the  bark  with  a  rude  stone  instrument, 
^  the  object  of  this  being  to  intercept  the  flow  of  the  sap  ; 
'   and  to  make  this  still  more  effective,  the  aborigines  were 
in  the  habit  of  kindling  fires  around  the  exposed  roots, 
,  further  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  trees."     The  trees 
exposed  to  this  treatment  lost  all  power  of  putting  forth 

I     »  Spelman'H  Relation  of  Virginia,  pp.  ex,  oxi. 

'  "  Workg  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  962  ;  WilUams,  in  Virginia  BicAIy 
Valued,  p.  48,  Force's  Hittorkal  Tracts,  *ol.  Ill,  recommendH  that  tbe 
newt;  arrived  planter  shall  adopt  tliis  method  of  clearing  the  ground  as 
the  clieapesC  aiid  tbe  quickeet. 
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foliage,  declined  rapidly  in  vigor  and  died,  leaving  t  le 
trunk  and  limbs  too  bare  to  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  su  i. 
In  a,  few  years  they  were  blown  down  by  the  wii  d, 
having  become  too  much  decayed  to  remain  erect.  T  he 
smaller  trees  were  either  broken  down  or  severed  by  i  he 
blows  of  a  stone  hatchet.  The  preparation  of  the  grou  id 
for  planting  was  practically  the  same  whether  the  t  ail 
was  that  of  an  old  or  a  new  field.  Manure  was  used  in 
neither  instance,  most  probably  because  it  was  not 
quii-ed.  The  instruments  employed  in  cultivation  wi 
hoes,  consisting  of  a  crooked  piece  of  wood  fasbionM 
like  a  gardener's  paring  iron,^  or  of  a  stick  to  which  tne 
horn  or  shoulder-blade  of  a  deer  was  attached ;  thei 
rude  instruments  were  used  by  the  aboriginal  laborers 
a  sitting  posture,  the  tillers  merely  seeking  to  loosen  tl 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  only  object  which  they  had 
view  being  to  dig  up  the  weeds  and  grass  and  to  removj 
the  maizestalks.  After  this  vegetation  had  been  alIowe( 
to  dry  several  days  in  the  sun,  it  was  brought  togethe: 
in  small  heaps  and  burnt,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  use  the  residuum  of  ashes  as  a  fertilizer.'  If  the 
ground  consisted  of  virgin  soil  on  which  the  belted  trees 
were  still  standing,  it  was  only  sought  to  destroy  the 
superficial  network  of  roots.  Beginning  in  one  comer 
of  the  field,  whether  old  or  new,  the  Indian  husbandmen 
made  a  series  of  holes,  separated  from  each  other  by 
Intervals  of  four  feet,  and  in  each  hole  four  grains  of 
maize  and  two  beans  were  deposited,  each  grain  or  bean 
being  an  inch  apart  from  its  fellows,  special  precaution 
being  taken  that  they  should  not  touch  each  other.'    In 

1  Spelman's  Selation  of  Virginia,  p.  cii. 
«  Hariot,  p.  15. 

*  "Tbey  make  a  hole  in  the  earth  with  a.  sticke  and  Into  It  th^y  put 
foure  graines  ot  wheaie  and  two  of  beanes."      Works  of  Cajic.  John 
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some  instances  the  beans  were  sowed  in  the  interral 
of  four  feet  between  the  holes  in  which. the  maize  was 
placed,  and  in  this  interval  there  were  also  planted  the 
seeds  of  ^eas.  pumpkins,  gourds,  cymltns,  and  May-apples, 
doubtless  upon  some  plan  of  alternatidHrafftfie^goU  wunld 
otherwue  have  been  choked  with  vegetation.*  These 
seeds  were  not  put  in  the  ground  until  the  blades  of 
maize  had  not  only  risen  above  the  surface,  but  also 
attained  to  a  moderate  size.  Thej  cymlins  were  planted 
in  May,  and  the  other  seeds  probably  about  the  same  time.^ 
The  first  plantation  of  maize  began  in  April  and  the 
second  in  May,  and  this  was  continued  with  interruptions 
until  the  middle  of  June,  the  object  of  this  deferred 
planting  being  to  secure  unto  the  arrival  of  frost  a 
constant  supply  o£  roasting  ears,  of  which  the  Indians 
were  inordinately  fond.  The  crop  which  was  put  in  the 
ground  in  April  was  harvested  in  August;  the  May  plant- 
ing was  harvested  in  September,  and  the  June  planting 
in  October.  As  the  young  maize  expanded  in  size,  it  was 
protected  from  the  encroachments  of  weeds,  the  interval 
between  the  rows  being  kept  as  clean  and  well-ordered  as 
a  garden-bed,  and  when  the  stalks  had  risen  to  one-half 
of  their  expected  height,  hillocks  of  earth  were  drawn 
around  their  roots.  The  average  number  of  ears  found 
on  a  plant  were,  according  to  Smith,  two;  three  were 
occasionally  observed,  but  four  very  rarely.*  Spelman, 
however,  states  that  there  were  commonly  four  or  five 
attached  to  a  single  stalk.*    There  were  from  two  hundred 

SmUk,  p.  36T,     See  Devriea'  Voyages  from  Holland  to  America,  for  the 
methoda  followed  by  the  Indiana  ol  the  Hew  Netherlands  in  planting  maize. 
1  Hariot,  p.  15. 

*  Works  o/  Capt.  John  Smtik,  p.  63. 

^  Ibid,,  p. 62;  Strachey's  Uistorie  of  Travaite  into  Virginia,  pp.  112, 
117. 

*  Spelman's  Belation  of  Virginia,  p.  cxiL 
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to  five  hundred  grainB  on  each.  Four  varieties  of  maize 
are  said  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Indians,  two  of 
which  were  only  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the, 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  ear  and  stalk,  the  time  for' 
the  ripening  of  both  being  the  same.  The  remaining  \ 
varieties  were  unlike  only  in  the  size  of  the  grain ;  both  ' 
were  frequently  yellow,  red,  white,  blue,  and  streaked.' 
The  Indians  did  not  place  any  scarecrows  in  their  fields ; 
near  the  centre  of  each  they  raised  a  scaffold,  and  upon 
thia  they  erected  a  small  cabin,  in  which  a  young  Indian 
was  stationed  to  protect  the  crops  from  every  form  of 
dam^e  by  birds  or  animals.^  Enjoying  an  extensive  view 
from  this  elevation,  he  was  able  to  detect  the  depredators 
at  once.  The  beans  put  in  the  ground  with  the  maize 
sprang  up  and  were  allowed  to  attach  their  vines  to  the 
stalks ;  their  pods  were  smaller  than  the  pods  of  the 
English  bean,  of  greater  diversity  of  color,  and  very 
different  in  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  The  peas  were  not  so 
large  as  the  beans,  but  were  similar  in  their  form.  Both 
were  sufficiently  developed  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  to  be 
eaten,  and  were  therefore  gathered  before  the  last  of  the 
grain  was  harvested.  The  maracocks  matured  in  July, 
and  remained  on  their  vines  until  September,  while  the 
pumpkins  required  a  heavy  frost  to  ripen  them.  Many 
maracocks  or  squashes  were  in  a  ripe  condition  in  Septem- 
ber, and  this  vegetable  continued  to  mature  in  turn  until 
the  end  of  October.' 

A  field  of  maize  on  the  Powhatan,  long  before  the 
vessels  of  the  first  English  explorers  appeared  upon  its 
waters,  was  almost   the  exact  counterpart   of  the   same 

'  Beyeriey's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  116, 

*  See  the  picture  of  such  a,  scaSold  given  in  th«  iUustrated  edition  of 
Bariot,  plate  No.  XX. 

»  Work*  of  Copt.  John  SmUk,  p.  68 ;  Hariot,  pp.  14, 15. 
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field,  planted  with  the  same  grain,  three  hundred  years 
^terwards  by  the  modern  Virginian  farmer.  There  would 
be  some  difference  in  the  height  of  many  of  the  stalks 
account  of  the  rule  which  the  Indians  followed  of 
^ting  their  maize  in  relays,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
a|  continuous  supply  of  roasting  ears  during  the  summer 
ajd  early  autumn,  but  in  other  particulars  the  aspect 
oi  the  field,  under  the  Indian  and  Virginian  ownership 
respectively,  would  be  substantially  the  same.  There 
T^toxild  be  the  same  number  of  stalks  to  the  hill,^  with  the 
vines  of  beans  clambering  up  the  stalks,  peas  running 
o|ver  the  ground  between  the  rows,  and  pumpkins,  bulky 
and  yellow,  peeping  throagh  the  mass  of  green  leaves. 
The  May-apple  alone  would  be  absent.  John  Taylor,  of 
Caroline,  in  his  treatise  on  Virginian  Agriculture,  takes 
occasion  to  indulge  his  sarcastic  humor  at  the  expense  of 
;he  farmers  of  his  day,  by  declaring  that  as  late  as  the 
nineteenth  century  the  cultivation  of  maize  in  his  native 
State  remained  as  it  was  borrowed  from  the  aboriginal 
planters  of  America,  except  "  that  if  product  was  the 
test  of  science,  the  latter  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 

jDore   accomplished   husbandmen   than   their   imitators." 

f  j  An  accurate  conception  of  the  productiveness  of  an  acre 
\  /  under  Indian  tillage  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  state- 
\  /  ment  of  Hariot,  that  the  average  yield  was,  by  London 
\  I  measure,  two  hundred  bushels  of  maize,  peas,  beans,  and 
1  J   pumpkins.^ 

^!n  the  late  autumn,  when  the  grain  was  ripe  enough  to 

1  It  is  highly  probable  that  for  many  years  the  colonists  followed  the 
rule  of  the  Indiwis  in  allowing  an  interval  of  four  feet  between  tbe  holes 
in  which  the  seed  com  was  plaated.  Owing  doubtless  to  the  decline  ia 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  interval  had  by  the  Eighteenth  Century  been 
extended  to  six  feet.  See  Smytli'a  Travel*,  177S,  Va.  Hist.  Regiater,  vol. 
VI,  No.  II,  p.  81 !  Ibid.,  No.  Ill,  p.  1.12. 

>  Hariot,  p.  \b. 
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be  gathered,  the  women  and  children  entered  the  fields 
with  hand-haskets  manufactured  from  hemp,  the  bark  of 
trees,  or  the  blades  of  the  maize  stalk  ;  the  ears  as  they 
were  pulled  were  cast  into  these  receptacles,  whose  con- 
tents were  afterwards  poured  into  still  larger  baskets,^ 
which  in  turn  were  emptied  on  mats  that  had  been  placed 
in  the  sun,  the  maize  being  left  there  to  dry  thoroughly. 
At  night  it  was  collected  into  large  piles,  over  which  the 
mats  were  drawn  to  protect  the  grain  from  dew.  When . 
the  maize  had  seasoned,  the  shucks  were  stripped  from . 
the  ears,  the  grain  rubbed  from  the  husks,  and  subse-' 
quently  deposited  in  long  baskets  in  houses  built  especially 
for  the  purpose.^  In  some  instances,  in  its  final  state,  it , 
was  concealed  by  the  heads  of  families,  the  women  and 
children  being  kept  ignorant  of  the  locality  in  the  forest 
in  which  it  was  buried,  but  the  inconvenience  of  such, 
an  arrangement  would  appear  sufficient  to  have  made  it 
exceptional.^  X, 

If  the  Indians  had  been  scattered  over  the  face  of  the    ^ 
country,  their  fields  of  maize  would  hardly  have  been 
noticeable,  but  as  these  fields  were  concentrated  for  (he 
most  part  on  navigable  streams,*  the  English  were  led 

1  Spelman'B  Relation  of  Virginia,  p.  cxii, 

'  The  question  baa  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  nmize  was  stored 
away  before  or  after  the  grain  was  removed  from  the  cob.  See  article  by 
Dr.  Edward  Eggleaton  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  April,  1894.  It 
nould  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  in  Spelinan's  Relation  of 
Virginia,  p.  cxii,  tbat  the  grain  was  "shelled"  before  it  was  placed 
in  the  baskets  which  formed  the  final  receptaelea :  "  When  the  coin  ia 
BidSclently  weathered,  they  pile  it  up  in  ther  howsea,  dayl;  as  occation 
serreth  wrlnglnge  the  eares  in  peisea  betwene  ther  hands  aod  so  rub- 
binge  out  the  come,  do  put  it  into  a  great  baakeit."  It  will  be  obaerred 
that  it  waa  the  ear  and  not  the  "  huske  "  which  the  ludiana  wrung  iu 

'  Strachey'a  HUtorle  of  7Vaca«e  into  Virginia,  p.  113, 
*  Worlct  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  67. 
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jrather  to.exaggerate  than  to  underrate  the  area  of  land 

/under  cultivation.  Dale,  writing  to  Salisbury  only  four 
years'after  the  foundation  of  the  Colony,  mentions  inci- 
dentally, that  in  the  stretch  of  country  lying  between 
Point  Comfort  and  the  Falls  there  was  a  spacious  and 
fruitful  soil,  and  that  at  all  points,  both  upon  the  one  and 
the  other  shore,  grain  grew  in  abundance.^     The  Indians 

■<fi  Kecoughtan,  who  were  pronounced  by  Strachey  to  be 
a^nirable  husbandmen,'  had,  when  they  were  first  visited, 
as  many  as  three  thousand  acres  of  cleared  land,  a  large 
part  of  which  was  planted  in  maize.  In  the  excursion 
which  the  voyagers  made,  a  few  days  after  their  arrival 
in  the  Chesapeake,  to  Rappahannock,  situated  not  far 
from  Kecoughtan,  they  had  to  pass  through  a  series  of 
the  most  luxuriant  maizefields  before  they  could  reach 
the  village.^  Captain  Smith,  in  his  expedition  up  the 
Chickahominy  River,  discovered  the  greatest  area  of  cul- 

^vated  ground  that  he  had  seen  in  Virginia,  on  a  penin- 
sula to  which  the  Indians  had  given  the  name  of 
Moysonicke,*  Very  extensive  helds  of  maize  were  also 
found  by  him  on  the  Nansemond.  In  the  first  voyage  to 
the  Falls  of  the  Powhatan,  special  note  was  made  of  the 
plain  stretching  from  the  palace  of  the  werowance  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  planted  for  the  greater  part  in 
maizg.  The  queen  of  Appomattox,  who  resided  near  the 
stream  of  that  name,  also  had  many  fields  in  the  same 
grain,  one  of  these  fields,  in  which  vegetables  and  tobacco 
were  also  planted,  spreading  over  an  area  of  one  hundred 
acres,  and  a  field  covering  an  equal  area  was  also  observed 
1  Brown's  Genetit  of  the  United  States,  p.  506. 

'  Strachey 'b    Historie    of    Travaile    into    Virgiala,   p.  60.     "Better 
husbands  then  in  any  parte  else  that  we  have  observed." 

«  "  Wee  also  went  Ibrongh  the  goodliest  come  fltldes  that  ever  was 
•eene  in  any  countrey."    Percy's  Diacourte,  p.  Iiv. 
»  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  18. 
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at  Opechancanough's  residence  on  the  Powhatan.'  The 
most  striking  evidence,  however,  as  to  the  extent  of  sur- 
face that  the  Indians  had  under  cultivation  at  the  time  of 
the  first  discovery  appears  from  the  fact  that  after  the 
massacre  of  1622,  the  survivors  consoled  themselves  for 
that  sanguinary  event  with  the  reflection,  that  thereafter 
the  settlers  would  be  relieved  of  the  exacting  task  of  re- 
moving the  forest,  because  they  could  now  take  possession 
of  the  open  ground  of  the  Indians,  which  constituted  the 
most  pleasant  and  fertile  places  in  the  country.  Williams 
also  described  the  Indian  fields  as  being  so  numerous, 
that  they  would  furnish  ample  cleared  soU  for  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  until  they  had  increased  to  a  large  popula- 
tion.* 

At  the  time  of  the  first  colonization,  before  there  had 
arisen  any  foreign  drain  upon  their  stores,  the  difEcrent 
tribes  possessed  a  great  abundance  of  garnered  maize, 
although,  with  the  exception  of  the  Accomac  Indians,  who 
were  remarkable  for  their  prudence  and  foresight,  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Virginian  aborigines  only  to  produce  as 
much  as  the  needs  of  twelve  months  required.*  The  English 
in  the  malarious  confines  of  Jamestown  were  on  several 
occasions  saved  from  starvation  by  the  generous  supplies, 
principally  Ln  the  form  of  this  grain,  received  from  the 
natives.  In  the  records  of  the  earliest  excursions  up  the 
rivers  and  bays  of  Virginia  there  are  many  references  to 
the  large  quantities  of  maize  in  all  of  the  towns.  When, 
in  1609,  Captain  Martin  attempted  to  take  possession  of 
the  country  near  the  forks  of  tlie  Nansemond,  the  Indians, 
w^ho  had  fled  on  the  first  attack,  returned,  killed  several 

'  Jtflalgon  of  Ifte  Discovtrg  of  our  River,  pp.  ilili,  1,  U. 
«  Virginia  Richly  Valued,  p.  IS,  Force's  Hiatoriral  Tram,  vol.  IIL 
«  Ratcliffe's  Letter  to  Salisbury,  Works  of  Copt.  John  Smith,  p.  xcix. 
See  also  p.  670. 
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of  hia  men,  rescued  their  king,  and  carried  off  one  thou- 
sand baskets  of  grain  which  were  stored  in  the  houses. 
In  the  attack  on  Kecoughtan,  whither  Captain  Smith  and 
a  small  party  of  soldiers  had  gone  in  search  of  food  for  the 
colonists  not  long  after  the  foundation  of  Jamestown,  great 
baskets  of  maize  were  discovered,  upon  which  they  seized 
with  eagerness.  In  a  subsequent  voyage  to  Moysonicke 
on  the  Chickahominy,  a  hundred  savages  came  down  to 
the  banks  carrying  baskets  of  maize  in  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  the  English,  and  at  Mamanahimt,  another  vil- 
lage on  the  Chickahominy,  the  Indians  assembled  with 
three  or  four  hundred  baskets  of  the  same  grain.  So 
anxious  for  trade  were  these  latter,  that  they  followed 
Smith  in  their  canoes,  and  were  ready  to  dispose  of  their 
com  for  the  smallest  trifle  in  return.  From  this  voyage 
he  returned  to  Jamestown  with  seven  hogsheads  of  maize, 
and  could  easily  have  obtained  a  shipload  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  transporting  it.  In  a  number  of 
instances  we  are  incidentally  informed  that  three  or  four 
^\  hundred  bushels  were  purchased  from  the  Indians  at  a 
time,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Newport  and  Smith 
to  Xowhatan  at  Werowocomoco.  In  the  expedition  to 
the  Nansemond,  Smith  forced  the  tribes  in  suing  for  peace 
to  consent  to  deliver  in  the  following  year  four  hundred 
bushels  of  maize.  Captain  Argoll  returned  from  the  Poto- 
mac after  a  short  voyage  with  his  ship  loaded  down  with 
over  one  thousand  bushels  of  the  same  grain.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  tribes  were  compelled  to  rely  to 
a  large  extent  on  their  stored  maize  for  subsistence,  and 
any  cause,  however  remote,  which  might  lead  to  its  de- 
struction or  removal,  they  regarded  with  natural  objection. 
We  have  few  more  pathetic  scenes  in  the  early  history  of 
Virginia^ilan  that  of  the  lamentation  raised  by  the  women 
and  children,  when  the  English  in  1609  seized  upon  all  the 
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grain  Temaining  in  the  villages  of  Mattapony  and  Yough- 
tanund;  even  the  hearts  of  the  ruthless  and  famished  colo- 
nists were  moved  by  the  outcries  of  the  helpless  savag£g^ 

The  use  of  maize  among  the  Indians  was  not  confinea~ 
entirely  to  food.  It  was  employed  by  the  priests  and 
conjurers  in  their  mystical  ceremonies.  This  is  shown 
by  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Smith  not  long  after  his  capt- 
ure on  the  Chickahominy;  he  was  suddenly  interrupted 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  the  entrance  into  the  house 
in  which  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner,  of  an  Indian  priest, 
dressed  in  a  fantastic  costume  of  skins,  who  immediately 
with  many  violent  gestures  and  strange  invocations  began 
to  encircle  the  fire  kindled  on  the  ground  with  a  line  of 
meal.  At  this  moment  three  other  priests  rushed  in, 
and  these  were  followed  by  three  more,  each  one  colored 
partly  red  and  partly  black,  with  red  or  white  bare  of 
paint  on  each  cheek,  and  with  strokes  of  red  or  white  about 
the  eyes.  After  dancing  around  Smith  they  took  seats 
on  a  mat  opposite  him,  the  chief  priest  in  the  ceutre,  and 
three  of  the  minor  priests  on  either  side  of  him.  The 
whole  number  then  begau  a  song,  shaking  their  rattles 
loudly  as  they  sang,  and  when  this  was  ended,  the  chief  I 
priest  deposited  on  the  ground  outside  of  the  ring  of  meal  | 
five  grains  of  maize.  This  act  was  followed  by  a  brief 
invocation,  uttered  with  many  strange  demonstrations, 
which  was  greeted  at  the  close  with  groans  from  his  six 
companions.  The  chief  priest  then  laid  down  three  grains, 
and  this  ceremony  was  repeated  until  the  fire  was  encir- 
cled by  two  lines  of  grain,  a  hand's  breadth  apart,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  line  of  meal.  With  the  same  invocations, 
groans,  and  rattling  of  gourds,  a  succession  of  small  sticks  j 
were  deposited  between  the  maize  at  intervals  of  every  y 
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five  graiiiB.     For  twelve  hours  these  performances  were 
continued,  and  were  renewed  on  the  second  and  third 
day.     While  the  ceremonies  were  in  progress,  neither 
Smith  nor  the  priests  partook  of  food,  but  when  night  ar- 
rived there  were  feasts  and  dances.     It  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  priests  to  discover  whether  Smith  entertained 
evil  designs  i^inst  their  countiymen.^ 
r"    I'Ke  gardens  of  the  Indians  were  situated  in  the  im- 
1  mediate  neighhorhood  of  the  wigwams,  and,  in  general, 
j  each  extended  over  an  area  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
rdred  feet  square.^     In  these  plats  were  found  the  plants 
nnd  vegetables  not  cultivated  in  the  maizefields,  such  as 

muskmeloos,  gourds,  and  tobacco.^ JefEeiaQn^has  caUed 

Tiftention  to  the  fact,  that  the  first  colonists  failetnirTe- 
cord  wiiether  tobacccwiu 
ginia,  or  whether  tillago  wae-e 
duction;  he  ventured  the  surmise  that  it  was  of  tropical 
origin,  and  tad  been  ^aduallv  transmitted  from  tribe  to 
tribe  until  it  reached  this  quarter  of  America.^  Whether 
indigenous  or  not,  tobacco  was  hel(iin^e"Eighe3t  esteem 
by  the  Indians,  and  was  considered  to  be  a  special  gift 
from  the  Great  Spirit;  this  seems  to  be  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  recalled  that  the  plant  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  proper  expenditure  of  labor  in  unlimited 
quantities,  differing  in  this  respect  from  copper,  pearl, 
and  puccoon,  by  which  the  aborigines  set  the  same  extrav- 
agant store.  It  was  looked  upon  as  possessing  mys- 
terious virtues,  which  led  to  its  being  cast  by  priests  on 
sacrificial  fires  in  the  form  of  dust,  or  it  was  arranged  in 
a  circle  of  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  adoration  -whs 
offered  up  to  the  sun.*     These  acts  were  accompanied  by 

'  Workt  0/  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  3»9. 

'  Strachey's  -ffiMone  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  72. 

'  Jefferson's  Nbteg  on  Virginia,  p.  41.  '      *  Percy's  Discoune,  p.  Inti. 
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entric  gestures  and  distortions  of  the  body,  by  dances, 
mpings,  and  mutterings,  and  by  an  uplifting  of  the 
nds,  and  by  fixed  starings  towards  the  sky.     The  ob- 
ct  of  this  use  of  tobacco  was  to  propitiate  an  evil  intelli- 
^-ence,  for  the  same  tribute  was  paid  to  guns  and  swords. 
Crushed  into  a  powder,  it  was  sowed  to  the  wind  when 
a  drought  prevailed,  or  when  a  tempest  was  brewing  on 
the  water;  or  it  was  sprinkled  over  the  weirs  when  the 
fish  began  their  annual  migration  from  the  sea.     Air, 
■water,  fire,  the  sun,  —  these  were  the  terrible  natural  ele- 
ments, the  presiding  genius  of  which  demanded  the  most 
precious  gifts  as  the  condition  of  bis  favor. 

Tobacco  seems  to  have  been  also  employed  to  give 
expression  to  the  feeling  of  gratitude ;  it  was  for  instance 
tossed  into  the  air  after  an  escape  from  some  unusual  dan- 
ger, or  when  the  warriors  returned  to  their  town  after  a 
successful  war,  hunting  expedition,  or  long  journey  in 
which  they  bad  been  exposed  to  many  perils  and  hard- 
ships.^ According  to  the  Indian  conception,  there  was  a 
heaven  beyond  the  western  mountains  and  close  to  the 
setting  sun,  which  was  an  abode  where  kings,  werowan- 
ces,  and  priests,  who  alone  aft«r  death  were  admitted  to 
its  portals,  were  always  singing  and  dancing,  with  their 
hair  decorated  with  feathers  of  varied  and  brilliant  hues, 
their  bodies  anointed  with  oil  and  painted  with  puccoon, 
and  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  beads,  hatchets,  copper, 
and  tobacco  forever  near  at  hand.*  The  dried  corpse  of  a 
king  was  stuffed  with  copper,  beads,  and  pearls,  and  by  its 
side  was  laid  the  pipe  the  monarch  had  used  in  life." 
The  Indians  attributed  medicinal  qualities  to  tobacco;  thus 
they  believed  that  it  had  the  power  to  increase  virility: 

1  BeTerley's  EUtory  of  Virginia,  p.  166, 

*  Worka  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  78. 

*  Strachey's  Hittorie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  89. 
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the  warriors  who  were  in  possessiou  of  several  wives 
indulged  in  it  freely,  while  thoee  who  were  unmated 
\T  partook  of  it  sparingly,  or  not  at  all.^ 

Tobacco  as  cultivated  by  the  tribes  of  Virginia  was 
inferior  in  size  and  flavor  to  the  same  plant  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  Virginia  it  rarely  exceeded  a  yard  in  height. 
It  bore  a  small  yellow  flower  resembling  that  of  henbane, 

id  had  short,  thick  leaves,  which  were  discovered,  when 
wasted,  to  be  weak  in  flavor,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
siting  to  the  tongue.  The  plant  of  the  West  Indies,  on 
}he  other  hand,  sprang  up  to  the  height  of  nine  or  twelve 
[eet,  with  very  expansive  leaves,  and  with  a  flower  as 
large  as  the  bell  flower  of  England.  The  difference  in 
size  and  flavor  was  probably  attributable  to  the  differ- 
ence in  climate  rather  than  to  any  difference  in  methods 
of  cultivation.' 

be  authors  of  the  flrst  Vii^nian  narratives  have  left 
a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian 
land  was  prepared  for  maize,  and  the  system  pursued  in 
planting  and  cultivating  it,  but  they  failed  to  give  a  full 
description  of  the  aboriginal  methods  respecting  the  cor- 
responding processes  for  tobacco.  Hariot  informs  us  that 
the  natives  in  the  region  of  Roanoke,  a  division  of  country 
in  which  the  same  original  customs  prevailed  as  in  Vir- 
ginia proper,  sowed  their  tobacco  apart,  but  be  did  not 
intend  by  this  to  convey  the  notion  that  the  seed  were 
scattered  broadcast.'  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tha,t 
the  first  settlers   of   Jamestown,   who   very  soon   began 

lC  production  of  tobacco  for  sale  in  England,  adopted 
general  manner  of  planting  from  the  Indians,  which 
coVtsisted  of  inserting  the  seed  in  the  pulverized  soil  of 
their  garden  plats  at  regular  intervals,  as  wa^  done  in  the 

1  Strachej'3  Hi$torie  of  Tratalle  into  Virginia,  p.  122. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  121, 122.  ■  HaHot,  p.  IS. 
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instance  of  maize. ^  The  plan  of  sowing  broadcast  in  a 
separate  bed  and  then  transplanting,  the  plan  which  has 
come  down  to  the  present  day,  was  suggested  to  the  colo- 
nists by  the  rule  followed  in  the  case  of  so  many  vegeta- 
bles in  England.  Forty  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Jamestown,  there  was  no  information  extant  as  to  the 
aboriginal  method  of  cultivating  tobacco  when  it  had 
attained  a  considerable  size,  beyond  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  tradition  that  the  Indians  permitted  each  stalk  to 
run  to  seed,  and  that  they  removed  the  suckers  in  order  to 
give  it  a  somewhat  greater  bulk.^  When  the  plant  began 
to  show  signs  of  ripeness,  the  leaves  were  pulled  from  the 
stalk  and  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  or  the  sun.  In  the 
use  of  fire,  they  set  an  example  which  the  English  colo- 
nists for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  failed  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  their  annual  crop  to  foUow,  being  content  simply 
to  hang  it  up  in  barns,  where  it  was  exposed  to  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air.  When  the  tobacco  was  thoroughly  cured, 
stalk  and  leaf  were  crumbled  together.  It  was  turned  to 
account  in  various  ways.  Among  the  Indians,  however, 
enjoyment  of  it  as  a  stimulant  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  smoking.  Their  pipes  were  constructed  either  of  clay 
or  wampum  peak,  a  species  of  shell,  and  differed  in  size 
and  in  length  of  stem  among  the  several  tribes.  During 
the  visit  of  Smith  to  the  coimtry  of  the  gigantic  Susque- 
hannocks,  he  observed  in  their  possession  pipes  with  stems 
nearly  a  yard  from  end  to  end,  upon  which  figures  of 
birds  and  animals  had  been  carved  with  great  dexterity. 
So  large  and  heavy  were  these  stems  tliat  a  well-directed 
blow  with  them  was  sufficient  to  brain  the  strongest  man.' 

I  See  picture  In  Harlot  of  an  Indian  village  with  a  plat  planted  in 
tobacco.    No.  XX. 

«  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  116, 
■  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  54. 
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Among  the  most  valuable  treaBures  of  each  town  was 
the  peace-pipe,  which,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  waa 
filled  in  his  presence  with  tobacco,  and  the  tobacco  ignited; 
first  the  chief  drew  several  whiffs  and  then  offered  it  to 
the  visitor,  who,  if  his  intentions  were  peaceful,  accepted 
it,  and  after  drawing  several  whiffs  in  turn  passed  the 
pipe  to  the  second  most  important  person  of  the  village.* 
When  the  adventurers  reached  Appomattox  in  the  course 
of  their  first  voyage  up  the  Powhatan,  they  were  con- 
fronted on  the  shore  by  a  werowance,  who  stood  with 
his  bow  and  arrow  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  full  of  to- 
bacco in  the  other,  intending  thus  to  announce  that  the 
choice  of  war  or  peace  was  left  to  the  English.'  During 
the  visit  of  Smith  to  the  Rappahannock  in  1608,  four  kings 
on  one  occasion  came  to  meet  him,  bearing  only  pipes 
and  tobacco,  and  bows  and  arrows,  signifying  that  the 
same  alternatives  were  presented  for  his  decision.^  The 
tobacco  pouch  was  tied  to  the  belt,  but  was  easily  de- 
tached. One  of  the  most  conspicuous  portions  of  the 
dress  of  the  conjurer  was  a  bag  of  the  same  kind,  in 
which,  however,  other  articles  of  equal  value  in  his  esti- 
mation were  doubtless  carried. 

There  are  many  evidences  that  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
■  tants  of  Virginia  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  tobacco 
when  the  first  adventurers  arrived  in  the  country.  In 
the  course  of  the  earliest  interview  of  the  English  with 
them,  after  the  hunger  of  both  parties  had  been  satisfied, 
this  article  was  proffered  the  strangers,  the  Indians  them- 
selves smoking  it  in  large  clay  pipes,  with  bowls  held 
firmly  together  by  pieces  of  fine  copper.  In  the  subse- 
quent visit  to  the  town  of  the  Eappahannocks,  situated  on 

'  Beverley'a  History  of  Virginia,  p.  144. 

^  Percy's  Diieow»e,  p.  livi. 

"  Worka  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  439. 
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the  southern  haiikB  of    the  Powhatan,  the  werowance 
began  the  audience  by  gravely  Beating  himself  on  a  mat 
and   lighting  his  pipe.     In  the  excursion  to  an   Indian 
village,  which  a  number  of  the  colonists  participated  in 
soon  after  the  landing  at  Jamestown,  leaves  were  gathered 
by  the  natives  from  the  tobacco  stalks  growing  in  the 
Indian  gardens,  and  distributed  among  the  members  of 
the  party ,1  probably  to  gratify  their  curiosity  rather  than 
for  use,  as  it  was  in  May,  when  the  plant  had  only  r 
a  moderate  size.     In  the  different  voyages  of  explorationJ 
tobacco  was  always  added  to  the  generous  presents  of  foe 
which  the  Indians  were  constantly  making,  being  coupled! 
with  gifts  of  nuts,  mulberries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries,  L 
aa-iljb^were  regaraea  aa  a  reiisn.     The  abOngmes,  in  the  | 
valleys  of   EEe  "Powhatan   and   Famunkey,  continued  to  1 
produce  their  usual  amount  of  maize  long  after  it  had  I 
become  possible  to  purchase  their  annual  supplies  from  | 
the  English  colonists,  who  were  gradually  taking  posses- 
sion of  so  much  of  the  country.     They  ceased,  however, 
to  plant  tobacco  as  soon  as  their  white  neighbors  began  to 
cultivate  it  on  an  extensive  scale,  contenting  themselves 
with  obtaining  as  much  by  exchange  as  they  wanted;  they 
were  probably,  in  a  measure,  led  to  adopt  this  course  by 
the   superior   quality  of   the   leaf    which   the   coloni 
grew.* 

In  addition  to  the  varied  supplies  derived  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  the  Indians  made  use,  as  food,  of  many 
natural  products  requiring  no  tillage.  They  obtained 
bread  not  only  from  the  grains  of  maize,  but  also  from  the 
seed  of  the  sunflower  and  the  mattoom,  the  cakes  manu- 

1  Percy's  Di*eourte,  pp.  liiv,  lir,  livii. 

*  Campbell  1b  the  authority  for  this  statement.  See  his  BMory  of 
Virginia.  The  IndlEuis  who  Uved  at  a  distance  still  produced  their  oim 
tobacco.    See  Hugh  Jonea'  PretttU  State  of  Virginia,  p.  40. 
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factured  from  the  flour  of  the  mattoom  seed  being  eaten 
with  deer  suet.'  The  principal  root  which  they  converted 
.  into  food  was  the  tuckahoe.  This  waa  found  in  the  fresh- 
water bogs,  and  resembled  the  flag  in  its  growth.  It  waa 
80  abundant  that  it  was  said  that  one  individual  could 
gather  in  a  day  a  su£5cient  quantity  to  furnish  him  a  sub- 
sistence for  a  week.  To  prepare  tuckahoe  for  consump- 
tion, the  Indians  laid  the  roots  together  in  a  pile,  and 
having  covered  the  whole  with  leaves  and  ferns,  threw 
loose  earth  over  it  in  a  mass.  A  fire  was  then  kindled  on 
either  side  of  the  mound  and  allowed  to  burn  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  its  raw  state  the  tuckahoe  was  thought 
to  be  very  poisonous,  but  roasted  in  the  manner  described, 
it  was  palatable  and  nourishing;  it  had  to  be  tender  when 
cooked;  if  not,  unless  sliced  and  dried  in  the  sun  after 
roasting  it,  it  prickled  and  tormented  the  throat  when 
eaten.  It  was  generally  mixed  with  meal  and  sorrel,  thia 
having  the  effect  of  lessening  its  strength.* 

It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  use  any  species 
of  herb  or  leaf  alone;  for  onions  or  hazel  nuts,  which  the 
English  valued  so  much,  they  had  a  special  distaste.  In 
the  autumn  they  were  always  careful  to  gather  a  great 
quantity  of  persimmons,  drying  them  on  hurdles,  and  after- 
wards storing  them  away  after  the  manner  of  preserved 
dates  or  figs.  They  also  collected  a  berry  that  reminded 
the  colonists  of  the  English  capers;  this  they  also  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  then  kept  in  hot  water  many  hours  to  remove 
its  poisonous  acid.  The  acorns  of  the  white  oak  were 
gathered  and  boiled  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  oil, 
which  was  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  anointment  of  their 
joints  and  limbs.     The  kernels  were  also  ground  into  meal 

»  Beverley's  HUtory  of  Virginia,  p.  189 ;  Worlu  of  Capt.  John  Smith, 
p.  68. 

"  ITori*  of  Capt  John  Smith,  p.  58, 
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for  the  manufacture  of  bread.^    Oil  was  also  obtained  froni 
tbe  walnut.     The  aborigines  gathered  a  great  abundanca 
of  hickory  nuts,  and,  placing  them  in  mortars  into  which 
water  had  been  poured,  pounded  shell  and  kernel  until  al 
milky  liquor,  known  as  pohickory,  had  been  made.     Thisj 
was  used  either  as  a  refreshing  drink,  or  as  a  sauce  for  a  \ 
mess  of  boiled  beans,  peas,  maize,  and  pumpkins.'    The  t 
kernels  of  the  chaatnat  and  chinquapin  were  considered  I 
tn  \if.  grfjtt.  dalrjHes  when  dried,  beaten  into  flour,  and  con- 
verted into_  bread,  in  which  iorm  it  watt  rtiaery<;a"  for  the 
most  important  feasts,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  wero- 
wanfiSS-'    The  only  salt   in'use  among   the  Indians  was 
the  ash  of  stick  weed  and  hickory;  and,  except  the  juice     I 
sucked  from  the  crushed  fibre  of  the  maizestalk,  they  had     I 
no  knowledge  of  any  spirits,  whether  natural  or  manufact-     | 
ured,  unless  the  infusion  of  hickory  nuts  with  water  can     I 
be  regarded  as  such.    The  liquid  they  preferred  for  drink- 
ing purposes  was  the  water  that  had  long  been  standing  in    I 

1  See,  for  these  detaito,  Beverley's  Bittory  of  Virginia,  p.  140;  Wi>rka  / 
of  Copt.  John  Smith,  pp.  M,  6B.  ' 

'  Beverley's  HUtoTy  of  Virginia,  p.  140;  Strachey's  Hiitorie  of  Trao- 
ailt  into  Virginia,  p.  129.  Tbia  liquor  seems  to  have  been  used  also  In 
preparing  homlDy  for  consaniptioD.  Dming  Colonel  Norwi>od's  deteo. 
lion  among  the  Indians  of  the  Eastern  Shore  in  1050,  he  was  treated  to 
this  dish  thus  aeaaoned  i  "It  was  a  sort  of  epoon  meat  in  colour  and  taste, 
not  unlike  to  almond  milk,  tempered  and  mixed  with  boiled  rice.  The 
gronnd  was  Indian  Corn  boiled  to  a  pap,  which  thej  call  Homlni ;  but  the 
ingredient  which  performed  the  milky  part  was  nothing  but  dry  pohickory 
nuts,  beal«n  shells  and  all  to  powder,  and  th^  are  like  our  walnuts  .  .  . 
being  beaten  in  a  mortar  and  put  Into  a  tray,  boUon'd  in  the  middle  to 
make  place  for  Fair  water ;  no  sooner  is  the  water  poured  into  the  powder, 
but  it  rises  again  while  and  creamish,  and  after  a  little  ferment  ...  It 
becomes  a  rarity  to  a  miracle."  A  Voyage  to  Virginia,  p.  37,  Force's 
BiUorical  TratU,  vol.  III.  According  to  Captains  Amadas  and  Barlow, 
the  Indians  of  Roanoke  Island  (1584),  "while  the  grape  lasted,  drank 
wine."    Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  HI,  p.  304. 

•  Workt  of  Capl.  John  Smith,  pp.  67,  59. 
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ponds  exposed'  to  the  sun.  Water,  when  carried  to  their 
wigwama,  was  kept  in  gourds,  which  served  as  the  flagons 
of  the  aboriginal  Virginians,' 

The  Indians  obtained  an  important  proportion  of  tbeir 
supplies  of  food  by  fishing  and  hunting,  this  being  the 
province  of  the  men,  as  agriculture  was  that  of  the  women 
and  children.  Their  manner  of  fishing  consisted  of  an- 
gling, spearing,  netting,  and  trapping.  The  hook  waa 
made  of  a  grated  bone  carefully  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
crooked  pin.  To  this  hook  the  bait  was  tied  ;  the  thread 
of  both  the  fishing  line  and  the  net  was  spun  by  the 
[vomen  from  the  bark  of  different  trees,  from  the  sinews 
)f  the  deer,  and  from  the  fibre  of  grasses.  In  spearing 
iah,  the  Indians  either  employed  a  long  arrow  secured  to 
I  atout  string,  or  a  strong  javelin  headed  with  bone  or 

<vith  the  prickles  of  certain  varieties  of  fish.  The  habit 
>f  spearing  fish  by  night  was  practised  among  them  very 
xtensively,  the  canoe  used  in  this  operation  being  many 
^t  in  length,  and  capable  of  carrying  many  persons  in 
<afety.  A  lai^e  fire  was  lighted  in  the  centre  of  the  boat, 
rhich  cast  a  glare  over  the  surrounding  water,  the  steadi- 
I  ess  of  the  Same  being  maintained  by  the  fagots  that  two 
]  odian  children  or  women  were  constantly  adding  to  the 
i  ro  as  the  material  upon  which  it  fed  was  consumed ;  at 
<  ither  end  of  the  canoe,  an  Indian  fisherman  stood  with 
I  is  spear  poised  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  strike  as  soon  as 
t  le  light  brought  a  fish  in  the  stream  below  to  view. 
'  'he  sturgeon  was  in  many  instances  so  enormous  that 
i :  was  difficult  to  kill  with  a  spear,  and  in  a  case  of 
this  kind   the   Indians   were   only  able   to   secure   their 

'  Beverley's  BisCorj/  of  Virginia,  pp.  139, 140 ;  Workt  of  Capt.  John 
Smith,  p.  62.  A  liquor  was  alao  made  from  the  kernels  of  acoma, 
chestnuta,  and  chinquapins.  This  could  be  preserved  for  some  tims. 
Works  of  Capl.  John  SmUh,  p.  67. 
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prize  by  slippiiig  a  noose  over  its  tail  and  dragging  it  | 
ashore.^  j 

The  Indian  weir  consisted  of  a  hedge  of  small  sticks  I 
uniform  in  size,  or  of  reeda  not  larger  than  the  thumb  ; 
and  these  were  formed  into  a  stable  and  impenetrable  bsr-| 
rier  by  strips  of  oak  carefully  run  crosswise  in  the  shape! 
of  wickerwork.  One  end  of  this  artificial  hedge  waa 
pitched  above  water  mark,  while  the  other  waa  attache( 
to  a  large  post  iu  the  middle  of  the  stream  at  a  poin 
where  it  was  frequently  eight  or  ten  fathoms  in  depth 
Near  the  centre  of  the  hedge  there  was  a  large  opening 
leading  into  a  pen  constructed  of  the  same  wickerwork 
and  this  in  turn  led  into  another,  the  series  ending  in  ani 
enclosure  from  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  fish  afterl 
entering  to  escape.  The  largest  contrivances  of  this  kindj 
were  placed  at  the  entrances  to  the  principal  rivers.  I 
When  Smith  and  his  companions  sailed  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Nansemond  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  course, 
they  found  six:  or  seven  Indians  actively  employed  in 
erecting  a  weir.*  The  aborigines  also  threw  a  hedge 
across  a  small  stream  at  high  tide,  so  that  when  the 
water  had  fallen  they  could  at  their  ease  take  out  the  fish 
which  had  been  out  off  from  return.  There  was  still 
another  method ;  at  the  falls  in  the  rivers,  loose  dams  of 
stones  were  built  through  which  the  great  body  of  water 
was  left  to  pass  in  sluices,  and  at  the  mouth  of  each  sluice 
a  pot  of  reeds,  fashioned  like  a  cone  and  containing  a  num- 
ber of  chambers,  was  placed.  A  fish  driven  into  this  trap 
by  the  rush  of  water  found  it  impossible  to  escape." 

I  For  tbeee  particnlara  as  to  the  methods  which  tlie  Indians  used  in 
cstebing  fish,  see  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  69 ;  Harlot,  plate  XIIL 
For  the  plan  followed  in  making  iheii  txtats,  see  Beverley's  HUtory  qf 
Virginia,  p.  IBS. 

3  WoTkt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  431. 

«  Beverley's  Silory  of  Virginia,  p.  IIB. 
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The  chief  instrument  used  by  the  Indians  in  hunting 

was  the  bow  and  arrow.      The  bow  was  manufactured 

im  the  locust  tree  or  witch-hazel,  because  either  could 

t  with  ease  when  green,  and  became  extremely  tough 

when  seasoned  by  exposure  to  fire  or  the  sun.      It  was 

fashioned  into  shape  with  a  shell.     The  arrows  were  made 

either  of  sprigs  or  reeds,  according  to  the  character  of  the 

game  to  be  shot,  and  were  tipped  with  pieces  of  flint  and 

other  varieties  of  hard  stone,  or  with  the  spur  of  the  wild 

turkey,  or  the  bill  of  a,  bird,  these  heads  being  two  or  three 

inches  in  length,  and  often  smeared  with  poison.^    The 

Indian  always  carried  about  with  him  a  bone  which  he 

>    used  at  a  moment's  notice  in  shaping  his  arrow  head ;  the 

I  latter  was  attached  to  the  staff  by  means  of  a  deer  sinew, 

or  was  glued  on  with  a  preparation  of  boQed  deer  horn. 

^    The  arrow  butt  was  notched  with  a  bear  or  beaver  tooth, 

/  and  the  shaft  was  balanced  with  turkey  feathers.     The 

quiver  was  made  of  the  skin  of  a  fox  or  wolf,  the  tail 

not  being  detached.     In  addition,  the  taQ  of  the  panther 

or  buffalo  was  often  tied  to  the  end,  and  suffered  to  drag 

behind.     The  Indian  could  discharge  an  arrow  forty  yards 

on  a  level,  and  in  some  cases  brought  down  game  with  it 

at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  ;   some 

conception  of  the  force  of  the  discharge  may  be  obtained 

.    from  the  fact,  that  on  one  occasion  at  Jamestown,  not  long 

.  after  its  foundation,  a  Paspaheigh  Indian  drove  an  arrow 

a  foot  into  a  tai^t  which  a  pistol-ball  had  failed  to 

pierce  ;  an  arrow  that  struck  a  steel  target,  however, 

was  dashed  to  splinters.     Its  great  force  Was  largely  due 

to  the  use  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bowstring  of  the 

stoutest  stag  gut,  or  thongs  of  carefully  prepared  deer 

■   hide.     The  bow  and  arrow,  however,  was  not  the  only 

1  SelatjiOH  of  the  Discovery  of  Our  Sioer,  p,  xlyiiL    See  also  Work* 
of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  08. 
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weapon  of  the  Indian  hunter.  He  carried  at  hie  back 
a  Bword,  coDsisting  of  a  wooden  handle  to  which  the  horn 
of  the  deer  was  firmly  fastened,  and  wore  in  his  belt 
a  heavy  tomahawk,  an  instrument  of  stone  sometimes, 
sharpened  at  both  ends.^ 

The  most  destructive  plan  adopted  by  the  Indians  in 
hunting  was  to  hem  the  game  in  with  a  circle  of  fire. 
Establishing  themselves  in  small  parties  at  points  which 
had  been  selected  beforehand,  they  ignited  the  leaves,  and, 
as  the  belt  of  dame  contracted,  the  deer  fled  to  the  centre, 
wliere,  in  the  tumult  of  voices,  and  confusion  produced  by 
the  smoke,  they  were  easily  slain.  In  this  way  many 
were  taken  at  one  time.  The  Indiana  also  ran  deer  into  nar- 
row angles  of  land  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  wide 
streams  ;  when  the  animals  took  refuge  in  the  water  they 
were  seized  by  hunters,  whose  boats  had  been  floating  in 
ambush  by  the  shore.  According  to  a  third  method,  the 
hunter  covered  himself  with  the  hide  of  the  animal,  his 
arm  being  thrust  through  the  skin  of  the  neck  as  far  as  the 
stuffed  head,  which  was  thus  held  upright ;  crawling  on 
his  knees  from  tree  to  tree,  and  carefully  keeping  the  open 
Bide  of  the  head  concealed  from  the  gaze  of  the  intended 
victim,  the  hunter,  by  pausing  occasionally  as  if  to  browse, 
was  able  to  approach  near  enough  to  use  his  bow  and 
arrow  with  certainty.* 

During  several  weeks  of  the  spring  the  Indians  aban- 
doned their  towns  to  go  on  hunting  excursions  in  the 
less  frequented  parts  of  the  country ;  the  women  accom- 

■  For  these  particulars  as  to  the  Indian  instrnmeDts  for  huuting,  see 
Beverley's  Hittory  of  Virginia,  p.  129,  ftcd  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith, 
fp.  08,  69,  TO.  For  incident  at  Jamestown,  see  Ibid.,  Introduction,  p. 
.Izvili,  where  It  is  referred  to  in  Percy's  Discourse. 

'  Worka  of  Capt.  John  Smilh,  p.  70.  For  other  methods  adopted  by 
tlie  IndiaoB,  see  Norwood's  Voyage  to  Virginia,  p.  38,  Force's  HiMorieal 
TraeU,  vol.  Ill 
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panying  the  men,  and  bearing  the  mats,  acorns,  com, 
mortars,  and  every  form  of  baggage.     In  the  places  where 

•  game   was   generally   found,    temporary   wigwams    were 

\  erected,  and  every  preparation  was  made  for  a  long  stay. 
The  same  lodges  were,  in  some  instances,  used  for  many 

'jears.  Every  kind  of  wild  beast  was  slaughtered,  with- 
loat  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition  ;  the  old  were  de- 
stroyed as  well  as  the  young,  and  the  pregnant  female  was 
;i  struck  down  as  thoughtlessly  as  the  male.'  The  Indiana 
^  showed  a  particular  fondness  for  bear  meat,  and  always 

'  refused  to  barter  it  with  the  English  except  for  the  arti- 
cles which  they  valued  most  highly,  such  as  beads  and 
copper.  The  tail  of  the  beaver  they  also  considered  to  be 
a  great  delicacy.  They  had  no  domestic  fowls,  although 
so  many  wild  ducks,  turkeys,  and  geese  were  found  in  the 
''•rirers.* 

C  In  dressing  fowls,  the  Indians  were  always  careful  to 
remove  the  feathers  and  entrails,  but  the  scales  and 
entrails  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  case  of  fish,  being 
thrown  away  as  the  fish  were  eaten.  In  cooking  the  flesh 
of  beasts,  they  either  laid  it  directly  on  the  live  coals,  or 

,  placed  it  on  parallel  sticks  resting  on  four  small   posts 

linserted  in  the  ground  at  the  four  comers  of  the  fixe,  the 
heat  of  the  fire  gradually  drying  up  the  juices.  The 
aboriginal  method  of  cooking  fish  was  either  to  lay  them 
on  hurdles  raised  above  the  fire,  or  to  suspend  them  to 
sticks,  and  thus  expose  them  to  the  flame,  or  to  cover  tbem 
with  live  coals  and  hot  ashes  ;  both  fish  and  flesh  were 
also  broiled  together  in  large  earthen  pots  placed  on  heaps 
of  dirt,  the  fire  being  kindled  around  the  sides.  Many 
kinds  of  vegetables  were  added  to  the  mess,  such  as  maize 
on  the  husk,  peas  and  beans.     The  Indians  also   boiled 

•  Work*  of  Capt.  John  SmUh.  p.  679, 

»  Stntoliey'a  HUtorie  of  TravaUe  into  Virginia,  pp.  72, 123, 124, 
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oysters,  mn&sels,  and  meal  into  a  broth.  The  dried 
oysters  which  had  been  carefolly  smoked  were  a  common 
form  of  food,  and  subjected  to  this  treatment  could  be  kepf 
for  a  long  time.'  j 

In  preparing  maize  for  consumption,  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Indians  to  steep  it  in  hot  water  for  a  period  on 
twelve  hours,  and  then  to  pound  the  grain  in  a  mortar 
until  a  meal  was  made,  which  was  sifted  in  a  small 
basket  as  a  substitute  for  the  European  sieve,  the  grainjs 
which  did  not  pass  through  being  again  pounded  in  ft 
mortar  and  undergoing  the  same  subsequent  treatments 
The  meal,  mixed  with  hot  water,  was  kneaded  Into  a  con<' 
sistent  mass,  and  then  rolled  into  balls  and  cakes,  whicb 
were  put  into  a  pot  of  hot  water  and  thoroughly  boiled. 
Or  they  were  taken  and  laid  on  a  smooth  stone  to  harden, 
and  afterwards,  without  having  been  boiled,  were  covered, 
with  leaves  and  then  deposited  in  the  open  fireplace,  the' 
hot  ashes  drawn  over  them,  and  finally  live  coals.  When , 
fully  cooked,  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  embers  and 
cleansed.  Instead  of  converting  the  grains  into  meal, 
the  Indians  frequently  boiled  them  Into  a  broth  or  porridge, 
which  has  kept  its  original  name  of  hominy  to  the  pres« 
day.  A  dish  of  hominy  and  beans  was  considered  to  be\ 
a  special  delicacy.  The  cakes  that  were  cooked  in  the 
ashes  also  retain  their  Indian  name,  with  a  slight  mutila-'' 
tion,  appones  having  been  contracted  into  pones.' 

The  custom  which  the  Indians  followed  in  eating  thai 
meals  was  very  simple  ;  a  mat  was  spread  on  the  ground, 
and  on  this  the  dish  was  placed,  the  broiled  fish  and  the 
roasting  ears  being  laid  near  at  hand.  Roasted  flesh 
was  always  served  separately  from  broiled,  and  bread  and 

I  Strachey's  Biatorie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  127 ;  Beverley's 
Eittory  of  Virginia,  pp.  ]8»,  lil ;  Hariot,  pl»te  SV. 
*  Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  62, 63. 
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meat  were  never  eaten  together.'  According  to  Spelman; 
each  Indian  had  his  own  dish,^  but  other  writere  repre- 
sent individuals  of  the  Bame  sex,  or  both  sexes,  as  taking 
their  meals  from  the  same  receptacle,  the  man  seated  on 
one  side  and  the  woman  on  the  other.^  Before  an  Indian 
began  to  eat,  he  took  a  small  piece  of  food  from  the  dish 
and  threw  it  into  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  evil  spirit, 
and  he  also  mumbled  out  a  short  grace  with  the  same 
intention  of  propitiation.  The  remains  of  the  bread  and 
meet  were  gathered  up,  either  to  be  served  again,  or  to  be 
given  to  those  who  were  destitute.*  All  the  formalities 
of  the  meal  were  strictly  regarded  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  English  ;  when  the  adventurers  stopped  at  Kecough- 
tan,  on  their  voyage  up  the  Powhatan,  their  Indian 
hosts  would  not  suffer  them  to  eat  untU  they  were  seated 
on  the  mats  spread  out  on  the  ground,  on  which  the  food 
had  been  placed.*  During  the  visit  of  Smith  to  Wero- 
wocomoco  in  1608,  in  the  absence  of  Powhatan,  he  was 
entertained  by  the  women  at  a  great  feast,  consisting  of 
fruit  deposited  in  baskets ;  of  fish,  fowl,  and  venison 
1  very  large  platters,  fashioned  from  blocks  of  wood 
skilfully  burnt,  and  afterwards  scraped  with  a  shell ;  and 
of  beans  and  peas  in  quantities  that  would  have  furnished 
\an  ample  meal  for  twenty  hogs.  Smith  and  his  four  com- 
mons were  served  by  some  of  the  women,  while  the  rest 
sang  and  danced  for  their  amusement.  Doubtless  the 
same  provision  was  made  for  the  Englishmen  which  Pow- 
hatan required  at  his  meals,  to  whom  a  platter  of  water 
was  brought,  both  before  and  after  he  had  dined,  for  the 

1  Beveriey's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  138. 

*  Spelman'B  Btlation  of  Virginia,  p.  oiiii. 

■  See  pictures  in  Hariot'e  and  Beverley's  works. 

*  Spelman'a  Belatlon  of  Virginia,  p.  ciUL 

*  Percj'8  Diicourte,  p.  liiil. 
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cleansing  of  his  hands,  a  bunch  of  feathers  being  used  as 
a  napkin.^ 

So  bountiful  had  nature  been  to  the  Virginia  of  the 
aborigines,  that  they  were  only  compelled  to  provide  by 
manual  labor  a  subsistence  for  one-fourth  of  the  year ; 
during  the  remainder  they  adapted   themselves   to   the 
seasons,   and   lived  on  what  the  country  spontaneously/ 
afforded.     They  were  thoughtlessly  described  as  an  idW 
improvident,  and  vagabond  people;^   if   this  were  t 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  happy  character  of  the  region 
in  which  they  resided,  that  permitted  them  to  obtain  their 
food  without  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves  to  an  "~     ,. 
unusual  degree.      Long  after  the  foundation  of  James-  / 

town,  when  every  opportunity  had  been  opened  to  the  / 

whites  to  convert  the  country  into  a  productive  garden,         / 
it  was  admitted  by  intelligent  observers  that  the  only      / 
thing  accomplished  was  to  make  the  native  pleasures     /,    y 
more  scarce,  and  this  was  partially  shown  in  the  statutes  / 
to  protect  what  remained  of  certain  species  of  fish  ana       '     - 
wild  animals.^ 

The  general  system  of  life  which  the  Indians  adhered     ^^^.^ 
to  was  as  follows :  in  March  and  April,  when  fish  were         / 
running  in  the  streams,  they  depended  very  largely  upon     , ' 
their  weirs  for  food,  and  they  ^o  shot,  with  bow  and 
arrow,  turkeys,  pheasants,  and   squirrels   in  the  woods. 
In  May  they  subsisted  principally  on  strawberries,  mul- 
berries, oysters,  fish,  and  beasts  of  the  forest.     It  was  at 
this  season  that  they  dispersed  in  their  hunting  excursions. 
In  June,  July,  and  August  they  fed  on  fish,  the  roots  of  the 
tuckahoe,  berries,  and  roasting  ears  ;   in  September  and 

'  WoTkt  of  Cape.  John  Smith,  pp.  80,  124. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  148. 

'  Bererley'a  HiMory  of  Virginia,  p.  126  ;   Hening'a  Stalvtes,  vol.  II, 
p.  487  ;  vol.  in,  p.  ISO. 
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October,  thej  obtained  their  main  support  from  the  nuts 
which  grew  in  such  teeming  abundance  in  the  woods, 
the  grain  of  their  maize,  the  vegetables  maturing  in  the 
early  autumn,  roots,  berries,  deer,  fish,  and  oysters. 
When  November  arrived,  the  wild  fowl  had  returned 
to  the  rivers  and  estuaries,  and  in  winter  there  were 
oysters  and  the  stores  of  maize  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  chase.' 

It  was  remarked  of  the  Indians  that  they  grew  fat  or 
lean  according  to  the  season.*  When  the  season  furnished 
an  abundance  of  food,  they  stuffed  themselves  night  and 
day,  falling  to  as  soon  as  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  unless 
compelled  by  unforeseen  emergencies  to  arouse  themselves, 
dropping  to  sleep  as  soon  as  their  stomachs  were  fiUed.' 
So  ravenous  were  their  appetites  that  a  colonist  employ- 
ing an  Indian  was  forced  to  allow  him  a  quantity  of  food 
double  the  amount  that  waa  given  to  the  English  laborer.* 
In  a  period  of  want  and  hardship,  the  warrior  simply 
drew  his  belt  more  tightly  about  his  waist  to  appease  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  It  was  rare,  however,  that  the  prod- 
uct* of  the  country  were  curtailed  by  natural  causes, 
and  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  aboriginal  improv- 
idence and  apparent  lack  of  foresight.  As  their  maize 
was  planted  in  the  moist  and  fertile  soil  of  the  land  along 
the  streams,  the  most  severe  drought  had  but  little  effect 
in  shortening  the  crops;  a  heavy  wind  and  hail  storm 
might  inflict  serious  damage,  but  ita  force  was  always  les- 
sened by  the  barrier  of  the  surrounding  forests.  There 
was  no  hostile  influence  whatever  to  diminish  the  vast 
abundance  of  fish  and  wild  fowl.     The  early  wild  fruits 

>  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  88. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  363. 

*  Hugh  Jones'  Fresent  Stale  of  Virginia,  p.  10. 

•  Strachey's  EistorU  of  TramiU  into  Virginia,  p.  77- 
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alone  ■were  exposed  to  destruction  by  lingering  froBts. 
Actual  famine  among  the  Indians  was  unknown,  although 
occasionally  after  the  arrival  of  the  English,  there  were 
years  when  the  supplies  of  grain  were  very  much^gbw*'"^" 
ened.  The  aborigines  divided  the  year  into  five  seasons 
according  to  ita  varying  character ;  the  first  was  known 
as  Cattapeuk,  that  is  to  aay,  the  season  of  blossoms  ;  the 
second  as  Cohattayough,  the  season  when  the  sun  rode 
highest  in  the  heavens ;  the  third  as  Nepenough,  the 
season  when  the  ears  o£  maize  were  large  enough  to  be 
roasted  ;  the  fourth  as  Taquetock,  the  season  when  the 
leaves  began  to  fall  and  the  grain  was  ready  to  be  gathered ; 
and  the  fifth  as  Cohonk,  the  season  when  long  lines  of 
■wild  geese   appeared   from   the   north   uttering   the   cry 

which  suggested  the  name  it  bore.'  '~ 

The  feasts  of  the  Indians  were  adapted  to  each  season. 
A  day  was  solemnized  in  spring  in  anticipation  of  the 
annual  bnnting  expedition,  and  another  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year  in  commemoration  of  the  ripening  of  certain 
varieties  of  fruits.  It  was  in  autumn,  however,  that  the 
principal  festivals  took  place,  because  that  was  the  season 
of  the  greatest  abundance.  There  was  one  feast  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  the  wild  fowl,  and  another  to 
mark  the  completion  of  the  maize  harvest.  The  last 
was  the  chief  revel  of  the  whole  year,  and  was  prolonged 
for  several  days;  on  this  occasion  the  inhabitants  of 
many  towns  came  together  to  express  their  joy  that  the 
grain  had  been  gathered  in,  that  there  was  food  enough 
for  the  women  and  children,  and  that  the  warriors  could 
now  amuse  themselves  with  the  chase,  or  gratify  their 
love  of  war.  ^  At  this  crowning  feast,  a  fire  was  kindled  / 
either  in  a  long  wigwam  or  in  a  field,  and  a  ring  watf 
formed,  with  posts  erected  at  short  intervals  along  its 

1  Beverley's  Biftory  of  Virginia,  p.  186.  =  Ihiil.,  p.  M6, 
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line  having  faces  carved  at  their  tops.  Between  theae 
posts  the  Indians  danced.  Some  were  clothed  in  the 
branches  of  trees  thrust  through  their  belts,  some  held 
in  their  hands  twigs  and  sprays  of  maize ;  others  brand- 
ished their  gourds  or  cjmlin  shells,  which  rattled  as  the 
stones  and  peas  that  they  contained  struck  the  sides  in 
the  violent  motion.  These  instruments  were  so  graduated 
that  they  represented  a  great  variety  of  notes,  the  base, 
the  tenor,  the  counter  tenor,  mean  and  treble,  and  to  their 
sound  were  added  not  only  the  voices  of  the  performers 
in  the  ring  and  at  the  centre,  at  which  point  three  Indian 
girls  stood  in  loving  embrace,  but  also  the  piping  of 
recorders  fashioned  from  reeds,  and  the  beating  of  drums 
constructed  of  deep  wooden  platters,  over  the  mouths  of 
which  skins  had  been  drawn  taut  by  a  contrivance  of 
walnuts  and  thongs.^ 

The  eaj-ly  narratives  throw  a  very  pleasant  light  on 
the  great  plenty  in  which  the  Indians  passed  their  lives 
before  the  English  intruded  on  their  domain.  On  the 
second  day  after  a  landing  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Henry,  a  party  sent  out  to  explore  the  neighborhood 
came  upon  a  fire  which  bad  been  kindled  by  the  hunters, 
and  roasting  upon  the  embers  they  found  a  large  quantity 
of  oysters  of  an  excellent  flavor.*  At  Kecoughtan  and 
Rappahannock,  places  visited  by  the  voyagers  on  their 
way  up  the  Powhatan,  they  were  entertained  with  (easts 
that  included  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  vegetables,  fish, 
fowls,  and  wild  beasts.  In  the  first  expedition  to  the 
Falls,  groups  of,  natives  met  Newport  at  every  turn  in  the 

•  Work»  of  CapL  John  Smith,  pp.  73,  76.  See  also  the  picture  in 
Harlot  lepreBentlng  one  of  these  public  dances.  In  Yi^nU  proper  a  man 
was  very  freqnently  the  figure  in  the  centre.  See  the  reception  given  to 
tbe  voyagers  at  Kecoughtan,  Percy's  ZHscourw,  p.  Ixiv. 

'  Percy's  DUeouTse,  p.  liii. 
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river,  proffering  him  and  hia  companions  a  great  store  of 
-victuals;  the  English  at  many  points  went  on  shore  and 
purchased  the  dried  oysters,  mulberries,  beans,  fruits,  and 
nuts  which  the  savages  were  so  e^er  to  sell.  One  In- 
dian attiacted  special  attention  by  his  persistency.  With 
two  women,  he  followed  the  ships  for  many  miles.  Having 
disposed  of  his  baskets  of  dried  oysters,  he  left,  but  shortly 
reappeared  in  the  same  company  with  baskets  of  parched 
maize,  beans,  peas,  mulberries,  strawberries,  and  chinqua- 
pins. Stopping  at  Arrahattock  on  their  return  to  James- 
town, the  voyagers  were  presented  with  balls  and  cakes 
of  bread,  parched  maize,  beans,  strawberries,  and  land 
tortoises,  and  they  dined  under  a  spreading  mulberry  tree, 
t^e  fruit  of  which  was  dropping  into  their  laps  as  they  ate. 
At  Appomattox  they  were  offered  tobacco,  cakes,  and  fruit. 
In  several  instances  during  this  voyage,  the  werowances 
who  were  visited  gave  them  not  only  tobacco,  melons,  and 
bread,  but  deer  roasted  whole.  *  When  the  werowance 
of  Paspaheigh  sent  word  to  the  colonists  that  he  would 
soon  call  on  them,  he  accompanied  the  mess^e  with  the 
announcement  that  he  would  bring  a  fat  deer,  upon  which 
they  would  feast  at  their  leisure. 

The  abundance  of  food  observed  at  Werowocomoco  and 
Pamunkey,  the  residences  of  Powhatan  and  Opechanca- 
nongh,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  English.  Smith 
and  Newport,  during  their  visit  to  Pamunkey,  were  on  a 
single  occasion  presented  with  bread  and  meat  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  thirty  men. 
While  stopping  at  the  same  place  in  the  following  year. 
Smith  obtained  without  difficulty  two  hundred  pounds  of 
deer  suet.  When  he  arrived  at  Werowocomoco  in  1609, 
Powhatan  performed  his  first  act  of  hospitality  by  sending 
to  his  guest  as  many  platters  of  venison  as  ten  of  his 
'  Selatyon  of  the  Diaeovery  of  oar  Biver,  pp.  xlii,  xliii,  ilii,  1. 
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strongest  warriors  could  carry.  During  the  course  of  a 
visit  which  Smith  and  Newport  paid  to  this  monarch, 
they  were  on  one  occasion  unable  to  dine  with  him,  and 
Powhatan  directed  that  bread  and  venison  should  be 
taken  to  them  on  board  of  their  vessel,  and  the  gift  was 
found  to  be  too  much  for  the  consumption  of  fifty  men 
at  one  meal.  When  they  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
the  king,  they  saw,  as  they  drew  near  to  the  door,  forty 
or  fifty  platters  of  bread  arranged  in  regular  lines  on 
either  side  of  the  approaches.  At  Powhatan's  request,  a 
short  time  subsequently,  Smith  ordered  his  men  to  enter 
the  house  in  companies  of  two;  each  man  as  he  came  in 
was  presented  with  four  or  five  pounds  of  bread,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  each  one  was  also  given 
as  much  food  as  he  could  carry  on  bis  back.  Smith  him- 
self received  a  large  basketful,  and  Newport  the  same 
quantity.  A  few  hours  later  the  monarch  set  before 
Smith  a  supper  which  was  too  abundant  for  twenty  men, 
and  seeing  that  he  could  not  devour  it  all,  commanded 
that  the  remainder  should  be  distributed  among  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers.' 

Hamor,  who  also  visited  Powhatan,  has  left  an  inter- 
esting accoimt  of  the  character  of  the  royal  meals.  The 
breakfast  of  the  king  and  himself  consisted  of  a  large 
bowl  of  sodden  peas  and  beans,  and  a  mass  of  bread  that 
would  have  been  ample  for  a  dozen  persons ;  an  hour 
later,  boiled  fish  was  served,  and  shortly  afterwards 
roasted  oysters  and  crabs  were  brought  to  them  in  a 
wooden  platter.  At,  ten  o'clock  on  the  day  to  which 
Hamor  was  specially  referring,  the  hunters  returned  with 
a  buck,  several  does,  and  a  turkey  cock,  and  the  last 
remnant  of  these  was  devoured  by  the  royal  household 

'  For  these  different  incidenta,  see  Works  of  Capt.  Jihn  Smith, 
pp.  24,  26,  28,  31,  465. 
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before  night  arrived.  On  the  morning  of  the  English- 
man's departure,  he  breakfasted  on  a  broiled  turkey,  and 
a  turkey  and  three  baskets  of  bread  were  given  him  tg^ 
satisfy  his  hunger  during  his  journey  to  Jamestown.^ 
This  abundance  was  not  confined  to  the  royal  palace. 
On  one  occasion  Smith  and  his  companions,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Werowocomoco,  stopped  at  Kecougbtan, 
being  detained  by  the  wind  and  snow,  and  there  they 
spent  Christmas  among  the  savages  in  the  enjoyment  of 
as  excellent  oysters,  as  much  fish  and  wild  fowl,  as  good 
bread,  and  as  roaring  fires,  as  if  they  had  been  in  old 
England.* 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  use  which  the  Indians"" 
made  of  the  products  of  the  earth  in  adorning  and  cloth- 
ing their  persons.  The  poorest  individuals  among  them 
were  in  the  habit  of  covering  their  bodies  in  winter  with 
deer  skins  from  which  the  hair  had  not  been  removed, 
and  in  summer  they  occasionally  threw  over  their  shoul- 
ders the  dressed  skin  of  the  same  animal,  but  in  general 
they  wore  at  this  season  only  a  belt  of  leather,  in  which 
blades  of  grass,  or  leaves  of  trees,  had  been  thrust  before 
and  behind.  This  belt  was  also  made  of  silk  grass.  The 
opulent  Indians  wore  mantles  manufactured  from  the  skins 
of  the  squirrel,  the  raccoon,  the  beaver,  and  the  otter, 
the  last  being  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  The  abo- 
riginal shoe  was  fashioned  out  of  buckskin,  but  it  was 
not  universally  used.  Until  the  girls  had  passed  their 
twelfth  year  they  remained  in  a  state  of  nudity,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  hunch  of  moss  in  front  of  the  thighs, 
but  after  that  age  they  wore  a  leathern  apron  drop- 
ping from  the  waist  to  the  knee.  The  women  were 
clothed  in  large  mantles  of  skin  carefully  dressed,  and 

>  Ralph  Hamor'B  True  Diaeovr»e,  p.  4fi. 
^  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  449. 
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tastefully  fringed  and  shagged  at  the  akirt,  and  these 
;  mantles,  like  the  mantles  of  the  warriora,  were  generally 
embroidered  with  white  beads  and  links  of  copper,  or 
they  were  beautifully  painted  with  the  images  of  beasts, 
;  birds,  tortoises,  fruits,  and  flowers.  Very  frequently  the 
mantles  were  made  of  the  feathers  of  ducks,  swans,  geese, 
and  turkeys,  so  skilfully  woven  that  the  threads  uniting 
,  them  were  concealed,  and  these  feathers  were  dyed  red 
or  blue  as  fancy  suggested.  In  the  expeditions  which 
\  were  sent  out  to  hunt,  or  to  gather  wild  fruit,  or  the  grass 
from  which  the  mats  were  manufactured,  individuals  of 
both  sexes  put  on  leather  breeches  and  stockings,  secured 
by  strings  to  the  waist  as  a  shield  against  the  weeds  and 
shrubs.^ 

The  king  had  no  characteristic  dress.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  visited  by  the  English,  Powhatan  had  donned 
a  mantle  of  raccoon  skins  fashioned  in  a  manner  to  retain 
the  tails,  which  hung  down  around  his  body.  The  dress 
of  the  priest  was  still  more  conspicuous  ;  he  wore  a  short 
mantle  composed  of  the  furs  of  the  weasel  and  other  ver- 
min, with  the  tails  still  attached,  and  the  stuffed  skins  of 

'  For  these  various  panic  ulara,  see  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  66, 
361 ;  Strachej's  Hiatorie  of  Travaite  into  Virginia,  pp.  05, 66  ;  Beverley's 
Bittory  of  Virginia,  p.  128.  Strachey  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  appiirel  of  a,D  iDdiao  princess  nhom  he  had  seen :  "  I  was  oDce  early 
at  her  house,"  he  writes,  "  when  she  was  layed  withoat  dorea  .  .  .  her- 
aeif  covered  with  a  faire  white  drest  dears  skynne  or  two,  and  when  she 
rose,  she  had  a  mayd  who  fetcht  her  a  froDtall  of  white  currall  and  pen- 
dants of  great  but  imperfect  coloured  and  worse  drilled  pearles  which  she 
put  into  her  eares,  and  a  ciiayne,  with  long  lyncks  of  copper  which  Ibey 
call  Tapoantaminais  and  which  came  twice  or  thrice  about  her  neck  .  .  . 
likewise  her  mayd  fetcht  her  a  mantell  which  they  call  pnttawns, 
which  is  like  a  side  cloaks,  made  ot  blew  feathers,  so  aitificyally  and 
thick  sowed  together  that  it  seemed  like  a  deepe  purple  satten,  and  is  very 
smooth  and  sleeke,  and  after  she  brought  her  water  for  her  bands  and 
thenahraunohortwoo  of  fresh  greeneasshen  leaves  as  tors  tflwell  todry 
them."     Biatorle  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  pp.  67,  68. 
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sixteen  or  seventeen  snakes  ;  the  snake  skins  and  the  tails 
were  drawn  up  over  his  head,  where  they  were  united  in 
a  knot,  the  ends  dangling  on  all  sides  like  the  strands  of 
a  great  tassel.  The  conjurer,  who  was  the  Indian  Mer- 
cury,  for  he  was  always  in  motion  and  in  haste,  was  much 
more  scantily  clothed,  the  only  article  of  dress  about  his 
person  being  a  girdle,  from  which  his  bag  or  pocket  de- 
pended, and  a  skin  in  front  of  the  thighs,  while  a  black- 
bird, with  outstretched  wings,  was  fastened  to  his  ear.^ 

The  hair  of  the  Indians  was  arranged  in  keeping  with 
their  rank.  The  priest  shaved  the  right  side  of  his  head, 
leaving  only  a  small  lock  at  the  ear ;  the  head  of  the 
warrior  was  also  shaved  on  the  right  side,  but  the  lock 
•was  omitted  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  obstruction 
to  the  free  use  of  his  bow  and  arrow ;  his  hair  was  allowed 
to  grow  on  the  left  side,  being  drawn  up  and  tied  into  a 
knot.  The  unmarried  women  cut  their  hair  close  in  front 
and  on  either  side,  while  behind,  it  was  plaited,  and  suf- 
fered to  hang  down  ;  the  hair  of  the  married  women,  on 
the  other  band,  was  permitted  to  grow  at  length,  but  was 
also  plaited  behind.  The  men  stuck  in  the  knot  of  hair 
on  the  side  of  their  heads  objects  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
the  antlers  of  the  deer,  the  dried  hand  of  a  dead  enemy, 
and  plates  of  copper  ;  or  they  attached  to  it  a  hawk  care- 
fully stuffed,  with  pinions  extended,  or  the  outspreaj 
wing  of  the  duck  or  buzzard  ;  and  to  these  objects  itftle 
bunches  of  loose  shells  were  tied  which  rattled  as  the 
head  was  moved.  The  Indians  perforated  the  ear  in  two 
or  three  places,  and  in  these  holes  inserted  strings,  to 
which  chains  of  bone,  pearl,  and  copper  were  bound,  or 
the  legs  of  hawks,  eagles,  and  turkeys,  or  the  claws  of 
bears,  raccoons,  and  squirrels.     In  some  instances,  small 

1  Works  of  Capt.John  Smith,  p.  78;  Beverley's  History  of  VxTginla, 
p.  167. 
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green  snakea,  still  alive,  were  secured  to  the  strings,  and 
permitted  to  twiat  and  twine  themselves  around  the  necks 
of  the  wearers.^ 

The  werowance  wore  on  the  left  side  of  his  head  a 
chaplet  of  deer  skin  which  had  been  dyed  crimson,  and 
ou  the  right,  a  broad  plate  of  thin  and  flexible  copper ; 
two  large  feathers  were  stuck  in  the  centre  of  his  crown, 
which  from  their  leaning  in  different  directions  resembled 
the  horns  of  an  animal.^  From  the  necks  of  werowance, 
warrior,  and  squaw,  pearls  in  strings  and  copper  in  chains 
of  many  small  links  were  suspended.  When  Newport 
visited  Opechancanougk,  he  observed  that  the  neck  of 
that  chief  was  encircled  with  triple  strings  of  pearls,  and 
that  many  of  these  pearls  were  as  large  as  a  pea  in  size. 
The  wives  of  Powhatan,  also,  wore  double  and  triple 
strings  of  pearl,  not  only  around  their  necks,  but  also  over 
the  left  shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm.  The  bracelets 
were  composed  of  copper  and  pearl.  The  Indians  used 
both  oil  and  paint  on  their  bodies.  It  was  their  occa- 
sional habit  to  smear  the  skin  with  oil,  and  then  to  apply 
to  the  whole  surface  the  soft  down  of  bluebirds,  red-birds, 
and  white  herons ;  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
being  clothed  in  a  great  variety  of  laces.  In  painting, 
they  had  several  purposes  in  view;  by  this  means  they 
sought  either  to  keep  off  the  swarms  of  troublesome 
insects,  or  to  increase  the  channs  of  their  personal  aspect, 
or  to  render  themselves  more  terrible  to  their  foes  in  bat- 
tle. If  the  end  to  be  gained  was  simply  adornment,  the 
head,  neck,  and  shoulders  were  painted  red,  but  if  a  war 
was  in  progress,  the  body  was  colored  black  or  yellow, 
while  the  forehead,  cheek,  and  right  side  of  the  head  were 

'  Spelman's  Relation  of  Virfftnia,  p.  cxiii ;  Percy's  Dixowte,  pp.  My, 
Izz ;  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  8e. 
"  Percy's  Discourie,  p.  Ixr. 
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dashed  -with  red  puccoon  or  terra  sigillata.  The  Indian 
women  were  accustomed  to  tattoo  their  arms,  breasts, 
thighs,  and  shoulders  with  the  images  of  flowers,  fruits, 
insects,  serpents,  and  bird^.  The  instrument  employed 
in  the  operation  was  a  piece  of  metal  which  had  been 
heated  in  the  fire.  The  figures  were  burnt  in  the  skin, 
and  the  colors  dropped  into  the  newly  seared  lines ;  so 
thoroughly  were  these  colors  absorbed,  and  so  tenacious 
were  they,  that  neither  exposure  nor  the  pass^e  of  time 
waa  able  to  obliterate  them.^  /-^        ' 

In  consequence  of  the  steps  taken  to  foster  the  physical 
vigor  of  the  boys,  and  of  the  active  life  in  the  open  air 
which  the  adults  both  male  and  female  led,  the  Indians 
of  aboriginal  Virginia  were  fine  specimens  of  physical 
strength  and  grace.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  single 
deformed  individual  being  observed  among  them  by  the 
English."  They  differed  in  size  very  much.  Until  the 
Susquehannocks  were  discovered,  the  Rappahannocks, 
who  resided  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Powhatan, 
presented  the  noblest  type  of  physical  development  which 
the  adventurers  had  seen  in  the  new  country.'  The  Sus- 
quehannocks were  gigantic  in  frame,  the  calf  of  the  leg 
of  one  warrior  measured  by  Smith  being  three-quarters  of 
a  yard  in  circumference,  and  their  voices  sounded  from 
the  chest  like  a  deep  and  hoarse  echo  from  a  vault  or 
cave.*  The  people  of  Wicocomico,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  diminutive  in  stature.  The  Indians,  whether  large 
or  small  in  size,  were  erect  and  comely  in  figure,  and  alert 
and  agile  in  movement.  Their  noses  were  broad  and  flat, 
their  lips  full,  their  mouths  wide,  their  hair  straight,  black, 

'  Strachey'B  SiaUme  of  Travails  into  Virginia,  p.  66. 

*  Beverley's  EiatOTy  of  Virginia,  p.  127, 
'  Percy's  Discourse,  p.  Ixv. 

•  StTachey's  Historie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  40. 
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thick,  coarse,  and  long ;  and  their  beards,  when  worn  at 
all,  thin  and  straggling.  Two  exceptions  only  to  these 
characteristics  were  observed  by  the  first  settlers.  At  a 
point  on  the  Powhatan,  to  which  the  name  of  Point  Cot- 
age  was  given,  an  Indian  boy  was  seen  who  had  a  shock 
of  yellow  hair  and  a  comparatively  fair  akin,  while  the 
Indian  guide  of  Smith,  on  the  Potomac,  wore  a  dark, 
bushy  beard,  causing  him  to  resemble  a  Frenchman.^ 
Both  were  probably  the  offsprings  of  European  fathers, 
and  may  have  come  into  Virginia  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  former  colony  on  Roanoke  Island,  or  have  been 
begotten  by  Spanish  voyagers,  who  had  visited  the  coun- 
try previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  English.  The  impres- 
sion prevailed  among  the  early  settlers  that  the  Indians 
were  bom  with  a  white  skin,  and  that  they  gradually 
darkened  to  a  brown  color,  not  bo  much  as  the  effect  of 
internal  physical  influences,  as  from  constant  exposure  to 
sun,  storm,  and  wind,  and  from  the  continued  use  of  paint.' 
Not  a  gray  or  a  blue  eye  was  seen  among  them.  Their  eyes 
were  intensely  black,  and  capable  of  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
pression. The  women  in  general  were  regular  in  feature 
and  graceful  in  figure,  with  symmetrical  legs,  slender  arms, 

/and  small  and  shapely  hands,  and  their  voices  when  they 
sang  were  not  lackmg  in  sweetness.     The  general  health 

i    of   the  aborigines  was  sound,  and  they  frequently  lived 

,  to  a  great  age,  showing  but   few   signs  of   decrepitude. 
An  Indian  was  observed  at  Pamunkey  on  the  Powhatan, 
who,  according  to  the  assertions  of  his  tribe,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years  old ;  *  he  was  still  strong  and  erect, 
1  Percy's  ZMscotirM,  p.  liviu ;  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  424. 

.   Captains  Amailas  and  Barlow  had  observed  at  Boanoke  in  1&B4  cblldren 
"that  had  very  floe  aburne  and  chestnut  colonred  haire,"  probably  the 
chfldren  of  European  sailors  who  had  Tieited  the  coast.    Hakluyt'a  Voy- 
age*, Tol.  Ill,  p.  303.  »  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p,  361. 
*  Belali/on  of  the  Discover!/  of  our  Bicer,  p.  li. 
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although  his  chin  and  body  were  covered  with  thin  white 
haire,  and  his  mouth  was  entirely  devoid  of  teeth.  Pow- 
hatan, when  he  first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English, 
■was  supposed  to  have  reached  his  eightieth  year,  but  he 
hud  lost  but  little  of  his  youthful  vigor,  his  figure  was 
BtiU  unbent,  and  he  was  stiU  capable  of  enduring  every 
form  of  hardship.^ 

The  medicines  of  the  Indians  were  few  and  simple, 
consisting  of  barks  and  roots  which  were  used  with  dis- 
crimination in  the  case  of  special  diseases.  Thus  for  the 
pox,  an  affection  to  which  the  Indians  were  subject,  they 
employed  sassafras,  the  virtue  of  that  shrub  having  been 
tested  to  advantage.^  All  medicines,  whether  taken  inter- 
nally or  applied  externally,  were  first  reduced  to  powder 
and  then  diluted  in  water.*  The  Indians  had  many  phy- 
sicians, who,  in  addition  to  their  prescriptions  of  barks  and 
roots,  used  several  means  of  curing  their  patients.  If,  for 
instance,  it  was  a  case  of  ordinary  swelling,  the  morbid 
spot  was  burnt  with  a  piece  of  touchwood  until  blisters 
had  been  raised,  thus  drawing  the  inflammation  to  a  head, 
or  it  was  scarified  with  a  splinted  stone.  If  the  wound 
had  been  caused  by  a  tomahawk,  sword  or  other  sharp 
instrument,  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  was  poured  into  it, 
but  for  a  wound  attended  with  a  fracture  of  the  bone,  or 
for  ulcers,  the  physician  appears  to  have  had  no  remedy 
that  was  effective.*  In  applying  his  cure,  he  placed  a 
bowl  of  water  between  himself  and  his  patient;  scooping 
up  the  fluid  with  his  hands,  he  sucked  it  into  hie  mouth  and 

'  Strachey'8  Eistorie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p,  49.  It  wfw  thought 
that  Opechancanough  was  nearl;  one  hundred  years  old  at  the  time  of  hia 
death.  New  Description  of  Virginia,  p.  T,  Force's  Historical  TVocCt, 
ToL  II. 

^  Strachey's  Sittorie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  110. 

'  Beverley's  Hintory  of  Virginia,  p.  172. 

*  Strachey's  Bistorie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  108, 
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then  spewed  it  out  again  over  his  arms  and  breast.  Tak- 
ing his  rattle,  he  agitated  it  with  great  violence,  and  at 
the  same  time  continued  to  strike  his  breast  with  his 
disengaged  arm.  WhQe  this  was  in  progress  he  remained 
in  a  kneeling  posture.  Rising,  he  carefully  shook  the 
rattle  over  the  prostrate  sick  man,  passing  it  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  around  and  around,  all  the  while  sprink- 
ling the  body,  and  muttering,  as  he  did  bo,  strange  and 
unintelligible  words.  This  ceremony  being  completed,  he 
proceeded  to  apply  his  medicines  or  use  his  instruments, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  illness  from  which  the 
patient  was  suffering.^ 

In  every  town  there  was  a  sweating-house.  When 
this  was  to  be  used  by  an  Indian  afflicted  with  a  dropsy, 
ague,  or  kindred  affection,  the  physician  first  placed  in  it 
four  or  five  lai^e  stones  which  had  been  kept  in  the  fire 
until  they  were  very  hot.  Physician  and  patient  then 
shut  themselves  in,  and  water  was  poured  over  the  stones, 
raising  a  great  cloud  of  steam.  Remaining  until  perspi- 
ration rolled  from  his  body,  and  the  atmosphere  had  grown 
to  be  too  stifling  to  be  borne  any  longer,  the  patient 
groped  his  way  out  and  plunged  into  the  nearest  stream, 
whether  it  was  winter  or  summer.'  It  was  a  pathetic  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  Indians  of  Virginia  that  they  sought 
to  use  this  drastic  remedy  when  overtaken  by  the  strange 
diseases  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  English.  The 
deaths  of  many  by  smaU-pox  were  thus  hastened,  to  tlie 
great  bewilderment  of  the  survivors. 

'  Spelman's  Selation  of  Vtrgtnia,  p.  dx. 
*  Beverley's  Hiatory  of  Virginia,  p.  173. 
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AQEICtJLTUBAL  DEVELOPMENT,    lfl07-1624 

The  first  ground  within  the  boundarieB  of  the  commoa* 
wealth  of  Virginia  as  it  stands  to-daj,  which  was  hroken 
by  an  English  agricultural  implement,  was  at  Jamestown. 
That  place  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  earliest  settlement 
only  because  it  ofEered  extraordinary  advantages  for 
fence  against  the  assault  of  a  European  foe,  whether 
advancing  by  the  river  or  by  the  mainland.  It  conformed 
in  but  one  respect  to  the  order  given  by  the  CouacU  for 
the  guidance  of  the  voyagers  in  selecting  a  spot  for  the 
establishment  of  the  projected  community :  it  was  virtu- 
ally an  island,  a  short  and  narrow  peninsula  uniting  it  to 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Powhatan.'  Such  insularit^^ 
was  considered  by  the  Company  in  England  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  settlement.  A  site  less  favorable 
from  several  important  points  of  view  for  the  successful 
foundation  of  a  colony  in  Vii^inia  could  not  have  been 
chosen  by  those  who  had  that  mission  to  execute.  In 
summer  the  extensive  marshes  close  at  hand  poisoned  the 

'  Francis  Magael,  in  bis  report  on  Vii^nia  to  the  Spaoiah  Council  ot 
State  in  1810,  mentians  that  after  building  their  fort,  the  English  deter- 
mined to  cut  through  this  point  so  that  the  nater  should  eurround  them 
on  all  sides.  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  Statet, 
p.  394.  When  Clayton  visited  Jamestown  in  1088,  the  ialand  was  joined 
to  the  "  continent  by  a  small  neck  of  land  not  past  twenty  or  thirty  yaids 
over,  and  which  at  spring  tides  was  overflowed."  Clayton's  Virginia, 
p.  23,  Force's  Bittorical  Tracts,  vol.  in. 
189 
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UTOunding  air  with  the  germs  of  fever,  as  the  Etiglish- 
men  eoon  discovered  to  their  cost.*    The  Council  had 

/heen  careful  to  enjoin  that  some  spot  distinguished  for  its 
dryness  should  be  selected,  but  this  characteristic  was  not 
to  be  numbered  among  the  physical  features  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jamestown  ;  nor  were  there  any  open  fields  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  a  fair  indication  that  the  Indians 
did  not  look  upon  its  soil  as  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  large 

\  crops  of  maize  and  vegetables.  The  primEeval  woods, 
Which  reached  to  the  shore,  afforded  a  secure  lurking*- 
place  for  the  savages  when  meditating  an  attack,  the  only 
means  of  obstructing  their  sudden  incursions,  as  well  as  of 
providing  land  for  gardens  and  wheatflelds,  being  to  re- 
fmove  the  heavy  growth  of  forest,  a  task  tedious  in  itself, 
(and  dangerous  in  the  exposure  and  exertion  to  which  it 

I  led.'  All  these  impediments  to  the  success  of  the  Colony 
might  have  been  avoided  in  the  beginning  by  the  choice 
of  a  site  where  the  soil  was  stripped  of  woods,  and  needing 
only  the  touch  of  the  hoe  and  spade  to  give  forth  in  abun- 
dance. The  constant  struggle  against  famine  might  thus 
have  been  prevented,  and  the  necessity  of  depending  even 
partially  upon  England  and  the  Indians  for  supplies  dimin- 
ished ;  the  approach  of  hostile  savages  could  also  have 
been  observed  and  met  with  the  degree  of  resistance  called 

'  Clayton,  writing  In  1688,  Bays:  "There's  a  swamp  runs  diagonal  wise 
over  tbe  island  whereby  ig  lost  at  least  150  acres  of  land .  .  ,  besides,  it  ig 
the  great  annoyance  ot  tbe  town,  and  no  doubt  but  matces  it  much  more 
unhealthy."  Clayton's  VirginUc,  p.  23,  Force's  ffUtorical  Tract*,  vol.  IIL 
The  marshy  ground  must  have  been  more  extensive  nheu  the  English  first 
tookpossessioQ  of  the  island.  SeealsoBacon'sProceedinge,  p.  24,  Force's 
m$torieal  Traet»,  vol.  L 

*  Smith  describes  the  site  of  Jamestown  before  the  foundation  of  the 
settlement  as  a  "  thick  grove  of  trees."  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith, 
p.  910.  Hamor  refers  to  the  island  as  being  when  first  seated  a  "  thick 
wood."     True  lHaeourae,'p.  32. 
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for.  The  colonists  had  been  strictly  admonished  by  the 
Council  to  select  a  spot  free  of  wood,  and  in  disregarding 
this  instruction  they  brought  upon  themselves  many  of 
the  most  serious  misfortunes  befalling  them.' 

The  choice  which  they  were  required  to  make  was  I 
with  difBculties  at  the  best.  Even  when  a  spot  appeared 
to  combine  every  physical  advantage,  it  was  open  to  objec- 
tion on  account  of  some  instruction  given  by  the  Company 
with  a  view  to  disconcerting  foreign  enemies.  This  was  ^ 
the  case  in  the  instance  of  Kecoughtan.  It  had  two  or 
three  thousand  acres  of  cleared  fields,  the  air  was  not 
rendered  unwholesome  by  the  presence  of  numerous  and 
extensive  marshes  and  swamps,  and  the  channel  of  the 
river  could  easily  have  been  successfully  disputed.  The 
colonists  did  not  take  permanent  possession  of  this  place 
because  it  was  exposed  to  attack  on  land ;  it  was  also 
tmder  cultivation  by  the  Indians,  who  could  only  have 
been  disseized  by  means  which  would  have  been  severely 
condemned  by  the  Company  in  England,  who  recognized 
the  wisdom  of  maintaining  peaceful  relations  with  the  ab- 
original tribes  ; '  in  addition,  the  orders  which  the  colo-  - 
nists  had  received  directed  them  to  make  a  settlementrtrtT^s 
great  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  its  depth 
permitted,  even  if  that  distance  ran  over  a  hundred  miles.^ 

1  "  Ton  muBt  take  especUI  care  that  yon  cbooee  a  Heat  for  habitatfon 
thatBball  not  be  over  burthened  wiitt  woods  near  your  town  ;  for  all  the 
men  you  have  shall  not  be  able  to  cleanse  twenty  acres  a  year ;  besides 
that  it  may  serve  for  a  covert  foryour  enemies  round  about."  InsirucUons 
for  the  Intended  Voyage,  1806,  Works  of  Cape.  John  Smith,  p.  xnvi. 

*  See  Instructions  for  the  Intended  Voyage,  1606,  Works  of  Copt.  John 
Smith,  p.  inv.  See  also  the  InstructionB  for  the  Government  of  the 
Colonies,  Hening's  Statatet,  vol.  I,  p.  74.  There  are  numerous  evi- 
dences that  the  injunction  not  to  "  unplant  nor  wrong  the  salvages."  was 
In  the  beginning  borne  constantly  in  mind  by  the  colonists.  See  Work* 
of  Capl.  John  Smith,  p.  610. 

*  Instructions  for  the  Intended  Voyage,  1006,  Works  of  Copt.  John 
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c 

f         The  point  of  land  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Arch- 
I     er'a  Hope  had  many  of  the  physical  features  they  were 
I     seeking.    The  soil  was  marked  by  considerable  fertility,and 
j      there  was  an  abundance  of  the  finest  timber  near  at  hand. 
\     The  spot  could  also  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence  without 
\   the  expenditure  of  much  labor.     An  insurmountable  ob- 
sfaCtfe,  however,  to  its  selection  as  the  site  of  the  proposed 
Colony  lay  in  the  fact,  that  the  water  near  the  banks  of 
the  stream  tn  that  vicinity  was  too  shallow  to  allow  a  ship 
to  be  moored  very  close  to  the  shore.     At  Jamestown 
Island,  on  the  other  hand,  the  depth  of  the  river  was  bo 
great  that  a  large  vessel  could  ride  in  safety  just  off  the 
land,  with  its  cables  tied  to  the  nearest  trees.     The  wide 
expanse  of  the  Powhatan  at  this  point  doubtless  had  some 
fluence  upon  the  minds  of  the  adventurers  ;  if  they  could 
have  sailed  up  to  the  future  site  of  Henrico  or  Richmond, 
and  made  their  earliest  settlement  there,  they  would  have 
felt  themselves  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  wilderness. 
At  Jamestown  not  only  could  the  approach  of  a  foreign 
enemy  be  quickly  discovered,  but  the  pathway  to  the  Euro- 
pean world  seemed  to  be  less  obstructed.     The  length  of 
time  during  which  the  community  at  this  place  remained 
the  only  town  in  Virginia  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
spot  had  some  advantages  apart  from  the  ease  with  which 
it  could  be  defended  from  an  attack  by  water  or  by  land. 
Henrico  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  the  first 
settlement,  at  least  in  part,  but    Henrico  soon  fell  into 
decay.     Not  until  the  capital  was  removed  to  Williama- 

Smith,  p.  xxxiv.  It  ia  a  fact  worth;  of  attention  that  the  Council  in 
England,  after  enjoining  the  colonists  to  choose  a  place  83  far  np  the  river 
as  "  a  bark  of  flfty  tuns  will  float,"  directed  that  in  no  case  "  should  they 
aufter  any  of  the  native  people  of  the  country  to  inhabit  between  them 
and  the  sea  coast,"  an  order  which  could  only  he  carried  out  bj  the  abso- 
lute destruction  or  forcible  removal  of  the  aborigines  wboae  seats 
intervened.    Ibid.,  p.  xxxiv. 
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burg  did  Jamestown  wholly  lose  ita  importance,  but  this 
was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  the  seat  of  local  government.^ 

The  proper  site  for  the  Colony  was  at  the  modem 
Hampton.  The  subsequent  course  of  events  proved  that 
there  was  no  real  danger  to  be  anticipated  from  a  foreign 
enemy  if  a  settlement  had  been  made  in  that  general 
neighborhood.  The  expulsion  of  the  Indians  from  the 
surrounding  fields  was  to  be  brought  about  at  an  early 
date,  and  if  it  had  taken  place  at  once,  the  danger  of 
attack  precipitated  would  not  have  been  less  great.  The 
adjacent  country  had  been  cleared  of  woods,  and  lay  ready 
for  the  English  hoe  and  spade.  The  climate  on  the  whole 
was  more  healthy  than  that  of  Jamestown.  Every  local 
condition  was  favorable  to  the  immediate  success  of  the 
Colony  if  it  had  been  planted  there.^ 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Englishmen,  as  aoon  as  they 
had  secured  a  foothold  on  Jamestown  Island,  was  to  begin 
the  erection  of  a  fort,  a  precaution  which  their  situ^tion^ 
made  imperative.  Two  weeks  after  their  arrival  the  ' 
colonists  began  to  sow  the  Tilnprija}^  wb^p-t  brought  over  in 
the  ships.  As  there  was  no  cleared  ground  on  the  island 
when  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  was  laid,  this  grain 

1  Clayton  declared  In  1688,  that  the  natural  situation  o(  Jamestown  was 
Bach  "as  perhaps  tbe  worldbad  not  a  more  commodiouB  place  for  a  town, 
whore  all  things  conspire  tor  advantage  thereof."  Clayton's  Virginia, 
p.  23,  Force's  Hittorical  Tracts,  vol.  III.  Jii  the  report  which  the  com- 
missioners from  England  made  upon  the  condition  of  the  Colony  after  the 
snppression  of  the  insurrection  of  Bacon  tintt  his  followers,  they  say  that 
"  Jamestown  is  not  only  the  most  ancient,  but  the  most  convenient  place 
for  the  metropolis  of  that  country,"  .  MaDonald  Paper*,  vol.  V,  p.  258, 
Va.  State  Library.  This  expression  is  quoted  in  Order  and  Report  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  and  Plantations  touching  Lord  Cul- 
peper's  Commission  and  Instructions,  March  14,  1678~T9. 

'  Strachey  described  it  as  "  a  delicate  and  necessary  seat  for  a  city. " 
HUtorie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  60. 
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njust  have  been  planted  in  soil  from  which  the  trees  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  fprt  had  been  cut  awaVi  since 
ia'ariliiiterval  as  brief  as  a  fortnight  tliere  was  but  little 
time_Ior  aiiy  additioiial Mi  ili  iii'ttiiii  iif  Ibn  fun  iil  '..  The 
firatwheatlield  in  Virginia  laj  in  partTit  leuiiit-upun  "two 
Aiountains,"  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  clir  on  icier,  by"  which 
it  .aiaa.in^fl<JetLlQ.  iesiyibe  only  rising  grounH.  What- 
ever the  object  leading  to  the  'selcuEron  6f"  this  spot, 
whether  the  greater  safety  it  ensured  to  the  laborers  from 
/the  elevated  situation  or  its  proximity  to  the  fort,  the  soil 
/must  have  been  fertile,  for  by  the  fifteenth  of  June,  just 
/  seven  weeks  after  the  original  planting,  the  wheat  had 
'  tqining  up  to  the  height  of  an  averse  man.^ 

A  garden  was  laid  off  when  the  ground  was  cleared  for 
wheat,  and  the  seeds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  not  indige- 
nous to  the  country,  planted,  including  the  melon  and  the 
potato,  the  pineapple  and  the  grange.  The  settlers 
observed  that  these  different  fruits  ana  vegetables  pros- 
pered, although  no  special  degree  of  care  was  taken  in 
preparing  the  land  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  or  in 
removing  every  obstruction  to  the  growth  of  the  plants 
after  they  had  begun  to  expand.  The  first  effort  to 
produce  cotton  on  the  North  American  continent  was 
also  made  at  the  same  time.^  It  is  interesting  to  discover 
that  upon  the  threshold  of  the  Colony's  existence,  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  the  cultivation  of 
Ae  most  valuable  gi-ades  of  tobacco  was  suspected,  a 

1  "There  is  to  be  found  a]l  around  the  fort  where  we  have  cut 
down  the  treee,  etc.,"  Letter  of  Francis  Perkins,  1608,  Brown's  (Jeneaf* 
of  the  United  States,  p.  176.  The  fort  wu  completed  b;  the  fifteenth  of 
June.    See  Percy's  Discourse,  p.  bix. 

*  Percy's  Discourse,  p.  In. 

»  Description  of  the  New  DIseoTered  Country,  British  Stale  Pnpers, 
Colonial,  vol  I,  15,  I;   Winder  Papers,  vol.  I,  pp.  3,  4,  Va,  State 
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conclusion  to  which  the  Englishmen  were  doubtless  led  by 
specimens  of  the  cured  leaf  presented  to  them  by  their 
Indian  hosts.  The  prediction  was  ventured  in  the  first 
spring  after  their  arrival,  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  they 
would  be  producing  that  commodity  to  the  value  of  five 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  this  anticipation  would 
have  proved  correct  but  for  the  fact  that  the  attention  of 
the  colonists  soon  became  absorbed  in  the  struggle  for 
food  to  sustain  a  bare  existence.^  This  is  the  explanation 
of  the  statement  which  Smith  made  at  a  later  date,  that 
during  the  first  three  years  after  the  foundation  of  James* 
town  no  thought  was  given  to  tobacco.'  ' -...^ 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  following  the  settlement  of 
J^ASM'wn,  the  Colonists  Uvea  in  a~8late~i5r  great  abun> 
dSJUia  ou  Ml  Biiil  Kmafi,  malab  breaJ,  peas  and  pumpkins, 
"only  a  small  part  dr'whTcK"5a3  been  atrtatned  "by  their 
own  indu8trjjj_TTp  ~to  this"  Cihie."  tfae-  -area  of  ground 
rle(\red  Hm  tint  flxceed  four  acres  ;  this  was  not  sufficient 
to  afford  an  adequate  supply  .of  food  evfittlf  the  whole  of 
It  bad  been  p1aTit,ft<l  in  grsiiti.  vegetables,  and  fruits.*  The 
plenty  prevailing  in  the  winter  of  1607-1608  was  due  to 
purchases  from  the  Indians,  many  of  the  colonists  going 
so  far  as  to  barter  in  exchange,  but  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  authorities,  the  agricultural  implements  that 
had  been  brought  over,  such  as  mattocks,  pickaxes  and 
hoes. 

In  the  spring  of  1608,  twelve  months  subsequent  to  the 

1  Description  of  tlie  New  Discovered  Country,  Brlt(sh  State  Faptn, 
Colonial,  vol.  I,  16,  I ;  WinHer  Papert,  vol.  I,  p.  5,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Smith's  Fathwiy  to  Erect  a  Plantation.     See  IPorka,  p.  928. 

*  Workt  of  Capl.  John  Smith,  p.  39*. 

*  "  Briefe  Decliiration  of  the  Plantation  of  Virginia  during  the  First 
Twelve  Yeares,"  Britisk  State  Papers,  Colonial,  toI.  Ill,  No.  21, 1.  This 
docnment  Is  printed  in  full  in  Colonial  Secorda  of  Virginia,  State 
Seiute  Doct.,  Extra,  1874.    For  particular  reference,  see  p.  70. 
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foundation  of  Jamestown,  a  second  attemptwaajaade  by 
the  settlers  to  produce  EnglisE^^rMnl  When  Captain 
Nelson's  ship,  \vEicTi"Ba3  come  from  England,  was  sighted 
in  the  river  below  Jamestown  Island  on  the  twentieth  of 
April,  the  larger  number  of  the  colonists  were  actiTely 
ei^^ed  in  hewing  down  trees  and  sowing  wheat,  and  on 
bearing  the  alarm  from  the  fort,  which  was  really  raised 
in  apprehension  lest  the  approaching  vessel  belonged  to 
the  Spaniards,  they  rushed  to  their  arms  under  the  im- 
ression  that  the  Indians  had  begun  another  assault  upon 

/the  town.^  This  is  the  first  intimation  in  the  t^ricul- 
tural  history  of  Virginia  as  to  the  removal  of  the  forests 
with  a  distinct  view  to  the  production  of  crops,  the  trees 
cat  down  in  the  previous  spring  having  been  destroyed 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fort  rather  than  for  opening 
the  land  for  cultivation.  Clearing  new  grounds  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  most  tedious  and  searching 
task  of  the  Virginian  laborer,  and  however  frequently  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform  it,  he  always  shrinks  from 
the  tax  which  it  imposes  upon  his  strength  and  patience. 
In  the  spring  of  1608,  the  colonists  had  not  learned  from 

'  the  Indians  the  most  primitive  method  of  destroying 
forests,  ■  that  is;  -by-tearing"  the'  bark"  "iir"gtlTtgg~fr5in  the 
lower  trunks  of  the  trees  Vf"TT  thf^  nprinc  nnp  hrrii  bT"!* 
to  rise  from  the  roots.  They  were  in  need  of  open  ground, 
and  the  only  way  to  obtain  it  in  a  short  time  was  by  the 
application  of  the  axe  to  the  primeval  woods  surrounding 
\^them  on  all  sides. 
xThere  has  been  transmitted  to  us  an  amusing  account 
of  the  sensations  which  the  ^pioneer  wood-choppers 
experienced  in  cutting  down  the  enormous  walnut,  oak, 
ash,  gum,  and  cypresa~  trees  growing  in  the  valley  of  the 
Powhatan,  It  is  interesting  to  find  that,  unlike  "IheiP — > 
»  WoTkt  of  CapC.  Jokit  Smith,  p.  33. 
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snccessors  up  to  the  present  day,  many  of  these  wood- 
choppere  discovered  in  t.^e  task  of  removing  the  forest 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  lecreation.  These  early  axemen 
were  for  the  most  part  gentlemen  by  birth,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  thirty  or  forty  performed  the  work  of  a 
hundred  men  of  the  lower  rank  who  were  driven  to  it 
by  the  command  of  their  superiors.  In  the  hand  of  men 
whom  Smith,  after  the  return  of  Newport  from  his 
nnsuccessful  expedition  into  the  Monacau  country,  led 
to  a  point  below  Jamestown  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
clapboard,  there  were  two  English  gallants  who  had 
recently  come  out  to  the  Colony,  either  in  search  of 
adventures  or  to  escape  the  consequences  of  dissipated 
lives  at  home.  Although  they  had  never  before  cut 
down  a  tree,  they  soon  acquired  skill  in  the  management 
of  an  axe,  and  were  as  delighted  as  school-boys  in  listen- 
ing to  the  thunder  of  the  trees  in  crashing  to  the  ground. 
At  first,  however,  their  hands  were  blistered  by  the 
unaccustomed  touch  of  the  helves,  which  caused  them  to 
exclaim  with  an  oath  at  every  third  stroke.  To  put  a 
stop  to  this,  the  president  ordered  that  every  oath  should 
be  numbered,  and,  when  the  work  of  the  day  was  over, 
for  each  oath  a  can  of  water  was  poured  down  the  sleeve 
of  the  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  uttering  it.' 

>  In  their  answer  to  "  a  Declaratione  of  the  Stale  of  the  Colonie  in  the 
12  f  eers  of  S*  Thomas  Smith's  government  exhibited  b;  Alderman  John- 
Bon  and  others,"  the  General  Assembly  of  Vi^tnia,  referring  to  these 
twelve  years,  said  of  the  persona  in  the  Colony  at  that  time :  "  Many  were 
of  auncyent  bowses  and  borne  to  estates  of  1000£  (20,000  or  2&,000  dol- 
lars) by  the  yeere,  some  more,  some  less  .  .  .  those  who  sarvived  who 
had  both  adventured  theire  estates  and  personnea  were  constrayned  to 
serTe  the  Colony  as  if  they  had  been  slaves  T  or  6  yeeres  for  their  free- 
domes"  ,  ..  Neill'sTi'rffinifl  Company  o/iondon,  p.  409.  The  Assembly's 
answer  was  dated  1023.  For  the  authority  (or  the  statement  In  the  text,  see 
Work*  of  Capt.  John  Smithf  p.  439.  The  wood-choppers  are  there  referred 
to  as  "these  gentlemen"  who  were  onaccustomed  to  these  "  coDditions." 
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It  was  not  until  Smith  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Colony  that  a  successful  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Englishmen  to  plant  Indian  corn.'  Previous  to  1609 
"^d  been  absolutely  dependent  on  the  capricious  and 
treacherous  aborigines  for  a  precarious  supply  of  grain 
when  the  stock  from  England  was  exhausted.  The  few 
small  fields  which  they  had  been  able  to,80W jfl,.3Elieat 
had  not  produced  a  large  quantity.  The  mas^  of  the 
settlers,  wishing  to  return  to  England,  were  anxious 
that  these  experiments  in  agriculture  should  fail,  and 
as  soon  as  the  hope  of  finding  gold  proved  £o  be  unWn- 
able,  they  sought  to  disperse  all  the  i^rieulturaI~Tmple- 
ments  upon  whicli  the  people  must  rely  for  a  permanent 
subsistence.  In  introdueing  the  culture  o£  mmze  among 
the  colonists,  Smith  was  only  giving  an  additional  froof 
of  his  sound  practical  judgment.      It  is  obvious  that 

•  When  Newport  and  hia  company  were  retoraing  from  the  Falls  of 
the  Powhatan  in  the  spring  in  which  the  colonists  arrived  in  Virginia, 
they  stopped  for  a  while  at  Arrahattock.  While  Uiere,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Indians  showed  the  English  ' '  the  growing  of  tbeir  corne  and  the  manner 
of  Betting  it."  See  Itelatyon  of  the  Discovery  of  Our  River,  p.  xlviil. 
Francis  Perkins,  who  reached  Jamestown  in  the  First  Supply  (Jannary 
4,  1607,  O.  S.).  writing  in  the  following  March  (28tb,  1608)  declares  that 
Powhatan  "  has  sent  us  some  of  his  people  that  they  may  teach  us  how 
to  sow  the  grain  of  this  Country."  If  this  occurred  after  the  arrival  of 
Perkins,  it  was  mere  instruction,  as  maize  would  have  been  planted  h>  no 
purpose  previous  to  March  28th,  the  date  of  the  letter  in  which  be  refers  to 
the  act  of  Powhatan.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  setUere  were  tutored  by 
the  Indians  in  the  couise  of  I60T,  as  they  had  not  been  long  in  Virginia 
before  they  were  stricken  with  a  terrible  epidemic,  which  disabled  those 
who  did  not  perisli  from  working  in  the  ground.  Up  to  ten  days  before 
this  epidemic  they  had  been  at  war  with  the  savages.  The  letter  of  PtP- 
kins  will  be  found  in  Brown's  Qenesit  of  the  United  States,  p.  173.  See 
p.  176  for  the  reference.  If  the  colonists  had  already  been  instructed  by  . 
the  Indians  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  planting  maize,  it  would  not  hate 
been  necessary  for  Smith  in  the  following  year  (1609)  to  rely  upon  tlie 
knowledge  of  his  two  captives,  Kemps  and  Tassore  i  "  They  taught  ns," 
it  is  slated  in  Smith's  Hittory,  p.  155,  >'  how  to  order  and  plant  our  fields." 
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Indian  com  was  much  better  adapted  to  the  fertile_Ioain 
or"the  net^l7  cleaved  Iftha  than  the  imported  seeds  of 
""English ■■  wEeaf;  "The  gram  could  also  lie  more 'easily 
anJ  conveniently  ground,  and  the  meal  waa  convertible 
into  more  lonns  oTTiTgad; "  Etptibtfesg  by  "ttils  time  those 
i|u^iti(i9  ■fftllell  made  tt  more  nourishing  ttian  dour  to 
men  tumamul  In  aiduous'labor  had  becH  obscrvotU — Smiili 
had  been  exposing  himself  to  serious  peril  in  his  efforts 
to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  the  native  grain.  This 
source  of  supply  was  necessarily  an  uncertain  one.  In 
the  spring  of  1608  two  Indians  fell  into  his  handsi  and 
he  determined  to  make  use  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
proper  manner  of  cultivating  maize ;  he  ordered  ^hat 
forty  acres  should  be  carefully  ^iviVj^ti  ii^.i  and  that  in 
tES^Sf^rent  plats  of  these  forty  acres  the  grain  of  the 
^ountry  should  be  planted  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
jiidlmi  rulH  }  Cll1tt~ia,  lri""gqjll.ir(!H,  and  with  on  intoiwal  of 
four  feet  between  the  holes  receiving  the  seeHsT^'The 
entire  operation  was  performed  with  the  assistance  and 
under  the  immetliate  supefinlendence"  bf'"Tllu  ludisn 
prisoners,  who  thus  enjoyed  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
of  their  race  to  instruct  for  an  immediate  practical  pur- 
pose the  Englishmen  at  Jamestown  in  the  art  of  culti- 
vating  a  crop  which  was  to  enter  so  deeply  into  the 
economic  life  of  the  modem  communities  of  North 
America.  The  yield  of  the  forty  acres,  the  first  maize  . 
produced  in  any  quantity  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  by  people  of  English  blood  of  which  we 
have  any  authentic  record,  was  of  as  small  importance 
as  a  single  sand  upon  the  shores  of  the  sea,  in  compari- 
son with  the  many  thousand  millions  of  bushels'  form- 

•  Worlu  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p,  154. 

'  In  1870  the  crop  of  maize  in  the  United  States  amoanted  to  1,764,- 
091,676  bosbels.    See  Deceonlal  Census. 
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ing  the  annual  crop  of  the  republic  at  the  present  time. 
Never  has  there  been  on  this  continent,  however,  an  «qual 
number  of  acres  of  maize  which  were  invested  with  so 
deep  an  historic  interest,  or  upon  which  so  vital  an  issue 
depended.  Of  the  harvest  of  these  forty  acres,  a  part 
at  least  was'irevei'  giiriiered  by  th«  men-who  planted 
the  8ee3^  When  "tlie  Thir3  Supply  arrived  iG~ti»e 
autumn,  the  large"  body  br~pers'ohs"'Wllu  uumposed  it 
were  very  short  of  provisions,  and  without  scruple  or 
hesitation  they  took  possesuion  of 'afaltl-trfiKivon  ncres, 
and  in  three  days  had  devoured  every  ear  of  maize  wM^ 

it  contained.^  '  *"  -    - 

The  forty  acres  which  were  planted  in  maize  in 
the  spring  of  1609,  were  cultivated  entirely  by  hand, 
the  spade  being  probably  the  only  instrument  used  in  the 
process,  or  at  the  most,  the  spade,  the  shovel,  and  the 
\  hoe.  The  supply  of  these  implements  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  seriously  diminished  by  the  colonists  exchang- 
ing a  large  number  of  them  for  the  different  articles 
which  the  Indians  offered  for  sale.  Previous  to  the 
departure  of  Smith  in  the  autumn  of  1609,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  plough  at  work  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  the  Com- 
pany in  England  began  to  advertise  for  plough-wrights 
with  a  view  to  their  importation  into  the  Colony.'  The 
plough  at  this  time  was  a  very  primitive  implement,  its 
composition  being  of  wood  with  the  exception  of  the 
tips  and  shares,  which  were  pieces  of  iron  fastened  to 
the  parts  most  inclined  to  wear  from  their  more  direct 
contact  with  the  soil.     At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 

'  BritUh  Slate  Papers,  Colonial,  vol,  III.  No.  21, 1 ;  Colonial  Becordf 
of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874.  p.  70. 

'  A  Trae  and  S[ncere  Declaration,  Brown's  Oetietit  of  the  United 
Slateg,  p.  3i>3.    See  alao  p.  470. 
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teenth   century,  this   implement  without   tips  or   shares 
was  to  be  purchased  for  two  shillings,  an  amount  equal 
in  value  to  two  dollars  or  more  in  modern  Amei-ican 
currency.^      The  cost  of  the  plough  in  itself   was  so 
small  that  its  price  was  no  obstacle  to  its  introduction 
into  Virginia  by  the  earliest  settlers.     The  broad  hoe 
in  use  was  also  valued  at  two  shillings  ;  a  shovel,  spade, 
frow  and  pickaxe  were  rated  at  eighteen  pence  a  piece.* 
The  absence  of  the  plough  was  due  in  some  measure  to      ^ 
the  want  of  draft  animals   and   to   the   narrow   surface         ) 
under  cultivation,  but  chiefly  to  the  rough  nature  of  the       / 
new  grounds  forming  the  larger  portion  of  the  fields  of  y 
the  colonists.     The  costliness  of  iron  in  this  age  made  it 
inadvisable  to  use  an  implement  of  this  character,  having- 
iron  tips  or  shares,  in  soil  constantly  testing  its  power  , 
of  resistance  and  endurance,  for  friction  soon  destroyed  I 
these    two    parts.      Tips    and    shares  were    now  more  I 
expensive  than  all  the  rest,  a  share  alone  at  this  time 
being  valued  at  two  shillinga  and  two  pence.*    A  share 
unprotected  by  iron  would  have  soon  gone  to  pieces  in  . 
tie  lands  under  cultivation  in  Virginia  during  the  admin-    ; 
istration  of  Smith.  " 

Even  at  this  early  period,  it  was  observed  that  am&tda 
in  the  climat«  of  Virginia  propagated  their  species  very  ^\ 
fast,  a  record  being  made  o£   the  fact,  that  in  eighteen       V  . 
months  three  sows,  imported  most  probably  in  the  First      /'    \ 
Supply,  gave  birth  to  sixty  or  seventy  pigs.*    Hogs  and/ 

'  Rogers'  Hiitar^  of  A^taiXlnt6  and  Prices  (n  England,  vol.  V,  p.  675. 

»  Tb«se  implements  were  inolnded  by  the  Company  in  lia  tiat  of  "  Such 
Things  aa  Men  ought  to  Provide  when  they  Goe  to  Virginia."  Worki  of 
Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  608. 

'  Rogers'  Hitti>rff  of  Affrieultwre  and  Prieain  England,  vol.  V,  p.6T5. 

*  Gondomar,  in  a  letter  to  Philip  UI,  written  in  1613,  remarked :  "  The 
cattle  which  they  (English)  take  with  them  from  here  does  not  produce 
nor  does  it  improve,  becanee  there  is  bat  scanty  and  bad  grazing  in  the 
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.  goats-  iocieased  more  rapidly  at  this  time  than  any  other 
/  kind  of  live  stock,  on  account  of  the  inexhaustible  quantity 
of  the  food  upon  which  they  subsisted.  It  is  said  that  if 
their  number  had  been  one  million,  there  would  still  have 
been  ample  sustenance  for  them.^  The  cows,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  horses  were  not  only  confined  to  a  narrow  pasturage 
in  consequence  of   the  vast  extent  of    forest,  but  they 

^were  also  exposed  to  the  depredatiouB  of  wolves.     There 
were  five  hundred  chickens  in  the  Colony,  although  no 
food  was  specially  provided  for  them." 
^_^Z^fhe  interval  between  the  departure  of  Smith  and  the 
arrival  of  Delaware  was  marked  by  a  complete  abandon- 
^      ment  of  the  methods  which  the  former  adopted  to  place 
the  Colony  in  a  position  to  obtain  its  supplies  of  food 
J)    entirely  from  the  soil  of  Virginia.     The  hogs,  poultry, 
---,    goats,  sheep,  and  horses  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 
.  one  sow,  killed  and  devoured  by  the  settlers  and  Indians, 
aiid  the  few  persons  who  survived  the  frightful  Starving 
Time  were   compelled   to   rely  for  subsistence  on^oots, 
herbs,  acorns,  walnuts,  berries,  and  fish.     Lord  Delaware 
arrived  in  Virginia  in  June,  1610,  and  only  a  few  days 
after   he   reached   Jamestown,   Sir   George    Somers   was 
despatched  in  company  with  Captain  Argoll  to  the  Ber- 
mudas, to  procure  from  those  islands,  among  other  things, 

fields."  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  0eneti»  of  the  United  Statet,  p.  660. 
Gondomor  bad  either  been  wiwnforroed,  or  he  was  intentionally  depreci- 
ating the  capabilities  of  Virginia.  Nut  only  did  all  kinds  of  cattle  thriT^ 
and  propagate  very  rapidly  in  the  Colony,  but  it  waa  obseired  at  an  early 
date,  that  "  there  were  few  counlries  where  OTergrowne  women  became 
mora  fruiltui."      Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  8B0. 

'  Letter  of  Francis  Perkins,  Brown's  Getutie  of  the  United  States,  p. 
176. 

3  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  471.  In  his  iMscourM  of  Virffiaia, 
Edwin  Maria  Wiiigfield  wrote :  "  I  had  by  my  owne  huawiferie  bred 
above  37,  and  the  most  part  of  them  of  my  owne  poultrye."  IForl:*  of 
Capt.  John  S}nith,  p.  Ixzxiz. 
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many  of  the  wild  hogs  which  were  bo  numerous  there,  to 
replace  the  hogs  eateu  by  the  colonists  in  the  extremity 
of  their  distress.^  During  the  ten  months  Delaware  re- 
mained in  Virginia,  the  time  not  spent  by  him  in  an  aim- 
less search  for  unknown  mines,  was  devoted  to  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  the  hours  of  labor  set  by  him 
'  for  the  fiettlers  were  from  six  until  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  from  two  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  a  division  most 
excellent  as  to  the  morning,  but  not  so  judicious  as  to  the 
afternoon,  except  in  the  tempered  months  of  the  year.^ 
The  respectable  but  alow  and  ceremonious  Govemo?Si 
his  report  to  the  Council  as  to  his  administration  in  the"^ 
Colony,  which  appears  to  have  been  rather  inglorious, 
states  that  during  the  winter  he  passed  in  Vii^nia  he 
directed  that  much  ground  should  be  sowed  in  roots.^ 
These  roots  were  doubtless  turnips  p'lfl  fg-^-n*-",  which  had 
a  few  years  before  been  found  to  thrive  in  the  valley  of 
the  Powhatan.  The  same  ground  had  been,  at  the  time 
of  Delaware's  departure,  this  being  in  the  following/ 
March,  put  into  a  condition  to  receive  com.  The  i 
dependence  for  food  during  his  executive  control  seems  to 
have  been  placed  upon  the  store  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land, and  upon  the  supply  of  maize  which  Argoll  had  been 
able  to  secure  by  trading  with  the  Indians.  Lord  Delaware 
sought  to  test  the  virtue  of  the  native  grape  by  introduc- 
ing into  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine  a  num- 
ber of  French  vine  dressers,  who  soon  after  their  arrival 
proceeded  to  transplant  the  vine  of  the  country.*    There 

1  Somen  died  before  he  could  return.     Argoll,  failing  to  make  the 
Bennndas,  direcUd  bis  course  to  the  fishiog  grounds  of  the  North,  and 
having  obtained  there  a  cargo  of  cod,  sailed  back  to  Jamestown. 
'  "  Woria  of  Capt.  John  SmUk,  p.  502. 

'  ■  Delaware's  Relation,  1611,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p. 
462. 
,'•  Works  ftf  CigX.  Jokn  Smith,  p.  602. 
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is  no  record  as  to  the  result  of  their  experiment,  but  it 
was  probably  not  attended  with  much  success.  At  this 
time  no  provision  waa  made  for  the  protection  of  cattle 
in  winter,  not  even  for  supplying  them  with  food.  Dela- 
ware remarked  upon  the  fact  as  an  indication  of  the 
mildness  of  the  climate.^  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
custom  aftenvards  prevailing  so  generally  in  the  Colony, 
and  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  age,  of  per- 
mitting live  stock  to  run  at  large  in  the  fields  and  woods 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  without  any  addition  to  their 
provender  beyond  what  they  can  themselves  secure,  the 
natural  effect  of  which  has  been  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
breeds.         •      ,^ 

Sir  Thomas  Dale  reached  Virginia  in  May,  Delaware 
having  left  the  Colony  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  health. 
Being  a  man  of  singular  energy,  decision,  and  firmness  of 
character.  Dale  proceeded  to  enforce  the  same  rules  for 
the  use  of  the  soil  which  Smith  had  been  practically  the 
first  to  adopt.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  Indians  for  the 
principal  supplies  of  corn,  or  depending  upon  the  store  of 
imported  provisions,  he  determined  to  secure  an  abun- 
"  dance  of  food  through  the  industry  of  the  settlers  them- 
selves. The  second  day  after  his  arrival  at  Point  Comfort, 
he  visited  Forts  Henry  and  Charles,  not  only  to  examine 
the  condition  of  these  fortifications,  but  also  to  observe  the 
character  of  the  surrounding  soil  with  a  view  to  planting  it 
in  corn.  Collecting  together  the  men  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  England  and  a  part  of  the  garrison  occupying 
Fort  Algernon,  which  was  situated  near  to  Point  Comfort, 
Forts  Charles  and  Henry  standing  on  Southampton  River, 
he  set  them  to  clearing  the  fielda  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fort  Henry,  to  digging  the  ground,  and  to  dropping  and 

<  Delaware's    RelaiioD,    Browo's    Gen^git  of  the  United  8tatt»,  p. 
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covering  up  the  seed.  The  work  of  preparing  the  fields 
around  Fort  Charles  he  gave  into  the  general  charge  of 
Captain  Davis.  He  then  departed  for  Jamestown,  which  he 
reached  on  Sunday,  the  19th.  and  there  found  the  inhabi- 
tants playing  bowls  in  the  streets.^  Although  May  was 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  Captain  Percy,  who  had  been  left 
at  the  head  of  the  Colony  by  Delaware,  an  honorable  but 
weak  man,  who,  like  Delaware,  would  never  have  been 
advanced  but  for  his  rank,  had  taken  no  steps  to  compel 
the  settlers  to  plant  corn.     The  gardens  had  fallen  into  a 

1  SirThomaa  Dale  to  the  Company  in  England,  Brown's  Oeneei*  of  the 
United  States,  pp.  490,  491.  Dale  reached  Jamestown  not  only  on  Sun- 
day, but  on  Sunday  afternoon  when  the  services  in  tbe  church  were  over. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Sunday 
was  the  day  on  which  the  English  diverted  themselves  with  a  great 
variety  of  sporta.  The  Book  of  Sports  issued  by  James  I,  expressly  per- 
mitted, after  eveDing  service,  "dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vaulting.  May 
games,  whitsnnales,  morris  dances,  and  setting  up  of  May  poles."  The 
Statute  1  Car.  I.  C.  I.,  "  inhibited  concourse  of  people  out  of  their  own 
parishes  ou  tbe  Lord's  Day  for  any  sports  and  pastimes  whatsoever,"  the 
impllcaUon  being  that  no  objection  vras  to  be  offered  to  sports  on  Sunday 
in  any  parish  as  long  aa  those  who  took  part  in  them  were  residents  of 
the  parish  where  the  sports  were  celebrated.  It  would  be  Improper  to 
draw  an  inference  unfavorable  to  the  industry  of  the  colonists  of  Virginia 
in  1811,  from  the  mere  fact  that  on  Dale's  arrival  at  Jamestown  they  were 
found  amusing  themselves  with  playing  bowls.  They  would  have  been 
found  Ihaa  engaged  on  that  occasion  even  if  they  had  been  remarkable 
for  indefaUgable  enei^  as  workers.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
Percy,  who  was  left  in  command  by  Delaware,  was,  like  Delaware  him- 
self, of  liberal  religious  rearing,  and,  therefore,  more  disposed  to  encourage 
than  to  repress  indulgence  in  sports  on  Sunday.  As  to  how  far  bowling 
conBtituled  the  "  daily  and  usual  works  "  of  tbe  colonists  at  this  time,  as 
Hamor  asserts,  this  at  least  can  be  said  in  opposition :  Delaware  left 
Virginia  on  the  28tb  of  March,  1611,  seven  weeks  and  four  days  before 
the  arrival  of  Dale.  During  hla  sojourn  in  Virginia  we  are  informed 
"  that  every  man  endeavored  to  outstrip  the  other  In  diligence  .  . .  every 
man  knew  his  charge  aud  discharged  the  same  with  alacrity."  Workt  of 
Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  602.  If  the  oolonisle  had  fallen  into  habits  of  ImI- 
ness,  it  was  confined  to  tbe  forty-nine  days  during  which  Percy  was  in 
control. 
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state  of  great  neglect,  a  few  seeds  only  having  been  put 
into  the  ground.     Careful  provision,  however,  had  been 
made  for  the  preservation  of  the  cows,  oxen,  goats,  hogs, 
and  poultry  imported  by  Delaware.     Dale,  with  charac- 
teristic promptness,  at  once  outlined  meEtsures  that  would 
remove  the  evil  conditions  now  prevailing.     The  first  of 
these  measures  has  an  unusual  importance,  from  the  fact 
that  it  held  out  to  the  colonists  in  a  modified  form  the 
-   ught  of  holding  private  property,  a  right  which  had  not 
A&  yet  been  granted.     It  was  proposed  to  assign  a  separate 
^  garden  to  each  man,  and  to  lay  off  a  common  garden  to  be 
s^devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax.     The  first 
-  slable  erected  in  Virginia,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  was 
flcstgired  by  Dale  at  this  time.     A  building  was  also  pro- 
1  jected  for  the  kine,  for  which  Dale  provided  further  by 
I  directing  that  hay  should  be  gathefeJ'iii  bHaauu  to  serve 
/  for  their  food  in  winter.     Special  precautions  were  taken 
by  him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians 
upon  the  stock  of  cattle,  a  block-house  being  erected  for 
/      this  purpose  on  the  mainland.     Even  before  the  departure 
I       of  Smith,  in  1609,  the  hogs,  the  animals  most  disposed  to 
\       wander,  had  to  be  transported  to  an  island  in  the  river, 
I      until  recently  known  as  Hog  Island,  in  order  to  escape 
\the  clutches  of  the  Indian  marauders;    many,  however, 
remained  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of   the  Powhatan, 
r^nd  increased  so  enormously  in  number,  in  consequence  of 
\the  mild  climate  and  the  abundance  of  roots  and  mast, 
,'  that  they  became  more  plentiful  than  deer.     It  was  said 
<  at  the  time  that  the  savages,  as  compared  with  the  English, 
^destroyed  the  wild  hogs  in  a  proportion  of  eight  to  two. 
The  block-house  built  by  Dale  was  intended  to  protect 
only  the  cattle  ranging  on  Jamestown  Island.     Soon  after 
his   arrival   He   issued   a   proclamation   commanding   the 
colonists  to  be  careful  not  to  allow  their  five  stock  to 
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'wander,  in  which  he   had   in  view  the  depreSitions  of 
solves  as  well  as  of  Indians. ^ 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  energy  of  Dale  that  on  the 
third  day  after  he  reached  Jamestown,  he  visited  the 
former  site  of  the  Paspaheigh  village,  situated  a  short 
distance  away,*  his  object  being  to  discover  whether  the 
soil  there  was  adapted  to  the  production  of  hemp  and  flax, 
as  he  inferred  would  be  the  case  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
reported  to  be  excellent  ground  for  grain."  It  would  seem 
that  Dale  was  anxious  to  cultivate  flax  and  hemp  in  a  con- 
siderable quantity,  as  it  had  already  been  determined  to 
lay  off  a  garden  for  this  purpose,  and  probably  he  hoped  to 
find  a  site  for  this  garden  at  Paspaheigh  preferable  to  any 
that  was  to  be  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamestown. 
The  fields  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  tribes  resid- 
ing there  when  the  country  was  first  settled  were  discov- 
ered to  he  overgrown  by  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  it  was  too 
late  in  the  season  to  remove  them  and  then  prepare ,  the 

1  The  aQthoritj  for  tbese  details  will  be  found  in  the  letter  ot  Dale  to 
the  Vli^ia  Council  in  England,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States, 
pp.  480-493,  and  Nelll's  Virginia  Vetusta,  pp.  77-83.  For  Ihe  proportion 
of  cattle  deatroyed  by  the  Indians,  see  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  679. 

'  The  variation  in  the  testimony  as  to  the  distance  between  Jamestown 
and  Faspahelgb  la  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  accoant  given  by  Anas 
TodklU  in  die  Works  of  Capl.  John  SmUh,  p.  107,  it  is  stated  to  be 
"  neere  7  miles."  RolCa,  Ibid.,  p.  642,  places  old  Paspaheigh  "  a  little 
more  ttiananile"  oS.  Percy  speaks  ot  the  distance  to  the  Indian  vil- 
lage as  four  miles,  p.  livii.  The  Paspaheigh,  seven  miles  away,  was  prob- 
ably what  was  known  aa  ArgoU'a  town.  In  the  "  lawes  of  161S,"  tliere 
is  a  reference  to  the  '■  inhabitants  of  Faspabeigh,  alias  Martin's  Hundred 
People."  See  Colonial  Becords  of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Docl.,  EStra, 
1874.  p.  30. 

*  Fifteen  years  after  this,  a  petition  was  offered  in  the  General  Coort 
by  the  colonistB  residing  at  Paspaheigh,  in  wbich  complaint  was  made  ot 
the  barrenness  of  tbe  soil  there,  and  for  that  reason  permiasion  to  move 
elsewhere  was  earnestly  sought.  General  Court  Entry,  Feb.  9,  1626, 
Robinson  rrawcripM,  pp.  58,  69. 
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soil  for  the  desired  crops.^  Dale  decided  to  erect  a  new 
town  at  some  point  enjoying  natural  advantages,  both  in 
climate  and  situation,  superior  to  those  of  Jamestown. 
While  waiting  until  the  planting  at  Kecoughtan  was  fin- 
ished, a  large  number  of  persons  who  would  be  required  in 
the  coDBtruction  of  the  projected  town  being  engaged  in 
that  work,  he  set  man  to  felling  timber  and  fashioning 
rails,  palings,  and  posts  to  be  used  as  soon  as  the  building 
should  begin.  When  the  completion  of  the  planting  at 
Kecoi^htan  permitted  him  to  act,  he  proceeded  very  cau- 
tiously before  he  finally  selected  a  site  combining  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  wished  to  secure.  He  first  explored  the 
Nansemond  and  afterwards  the  Powhatan.  Many  weeks 
must  have  been  absorbed  in  these  excursions,  for  it  was 
not  until  September  that  he  led  a  large  body  of  coloni»t£ 
to  Henrico,  the  modem  Farrar's  Island,  the  spot  which  he 
had  chosen  for  the  new  settlement.'  Sir  Thomas  Gates 
>  Dale  to  the  Virginia  Council  in  Eiigl&nd,  Brown's  6ene*i»  of  tke 


*  Balph  Hamor's  7Vu«  Discourse,  p.  26.  Tttere  is  a  eenteDce  in  the  let- 
ter D&Ie  KTole  to  Salisburjr  in  April,  1611,  wliioh  at  Uie  first  glajioe  would 
appear  to  mean  tbat  he  had  been  instructed  before  he  left  England  to 
found  a  town  on  the  eita  of  Henrico :  "  At  AisabattiLcks  ...  I  have 
mirveled  a  convenient,  strong,  healthie  and  sweete  Seate  to  plant  a  new 
tonne  in  (according  as  I  had  in  my  iDBtructione  upon  my  departure) 
there  to  build,  from  whence  might  be  no  more  remove  of  the  principal) 
Seate."  Brawn's  QenesU  of  the  United  States,  p.  504.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  Dale  intended  merely  to  say  tbat  he  tiad  on  his  departure  from 
England  received  instructions  to  build  a  "  new  towne  in  Virginia,"  and 
that  be  had  "  snrveied  Arsabattacks  as  a  convenieut,  strong,  healthie  and 
sweete  Seate"  for  this  "new  towne."  This  is  the  only  iiiterpretAtiou 
consistent  with  the  excursion  that  he  had  made  to  Nansemond,  U>  which 
not  only  Hamor  t^stiSes,  but  also  Whitaker.  See  Brown's  Genesis  o/tkt 
United  States,  p.  496,  where  references  to  the  exploration  of  both  the 
Powhatan  and  the  Nansemond  by  Dale  will  he  found  in  a  letter  from 
Whitaker  to  Crashaw.  Hamor  declares  specifically  tbat  when  Dale 
arrived  he  had  not  determined  upon  the  localitjy  for  the  site  Of  the  new 
towD.      Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p  007. 
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had  now  arrived  in  Virginia.  It  was  evidently  Dale's 
original  intention  practically  to  abandon  Jamestown,  his 
purpose  being  to  leave  there  only  fifty  men  with  a  com- 
mander to  protect  the  cattle.'  The  arrival  of  Gates,  his 
superior  officer,  seems  to  have  changed  this  plan,  Hen- 
rico was  situated  in  a  fertile  region  clear  in  gi'eat  measure 
of  forest,  and  was  capable  of  being  easily  defended.  He 
first  surrounded  the  site  of  the  proposed  town,  a  plat  of 
seven  acres,  with  a  paling,  an  undertaking  which  must 
have  been  thoroughly  performed,  a  large  force  of  men 
being  employed  in  it  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  He  then 
erected  a  second  pale  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula, 
doubtless  along  the  line  of  the  present  Dutch  Gap  Canal. 
Two  miles  inland  he  raised  a  third  paling,  which  stretched 
from  the  river  on  the  one  side  of  the  peninsula  to  the  river 
on  the  other  side,  and  in  the  extensive  area  thus  secured 
be  laid  off  fields  which  would  furnish  a  supply  of  grain 
sufficient  not  only  for  the  population  then  living  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  for  as  many  colonists  as  were  likely  to  arrive  in 
the  course  of  the  following  three  years.  The  separate 
corn-fields  were  also  surrounded  by  palings  as  a  prptection 
against  the  cattle  of  the  settlers,  and  doubtless  also  a^nst 
wild  deer.  \ 

In  order  to  obtain  a  range  for  hogs,  Dale  determined  to\ 
build  a  paling  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  This  pro-  , 
tected  a  circuit  of  twelve  English  miles.  A  number  of  ! 
rude  huts  were  raised  at  certain  points  on  the  line  of  the  ,' 
fence  and  placed  imder  the  supervision  of  commanders. 
In  December,  Dale  seized  upon  the  lands  of  the  Appo-/ 
mattox  Indians  lying  on  the  Powhatan  near  the  mouth  oi. 

y 

1  Dale  to  Sallabar;.  See  sentence  in  previous  note,  "from  whence 
(i.e.  Henrico)  there  might  be  no  more  remove  of  the  principal]  Scate." 
For  the  number  of  men  to  be  left  at  Jamestown,  see  Dale  to  tbe  Vii^nla 
Council  in  England,  Brown's  Qenesit  of  the  United  States,  p.  492, 
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the  Appomattox  River,  and  composed  of  many  miles  of 
fertile  champaign  and  woodland.  This  new  territory  he 
divided  into  Hundreds.  He  then  built  a  paling  two  miles 
in  length  from  the  Appomattox  to  the  Powhatan,  shutting 
in  an  area  of  eight  English  miles,  and  here  in  the  spring  of 
1612  he  planted  com.  Rochdale  Hundred  was  formed  by 
the  erection  of  a  pale  four  mUes  in  length  from  river  to 
river,  and  this  ensured  an  additional  area  of  twenty  circuit 
miles  in  which  the  live  stock  could  browse  in  security. 
At  certain  intervals  along  the  lines  of  these  pales,  hou.se3 
were  put  up,  the  occupants  of  which  formed  a  guard  not 
only  for  the  population  of  the  Hundreds,  but  also  for  the 
Iiogs  and  cattle,  many  of  which  had  been  imported.'  When 
/bale  came  over  in  the  spring  of  1611,  he  had  brought  with 
him  sixty  cows,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  had  reached  the  Colony,  having,  as  a  part  of 
the  cargo  of  his  fleet,  one  hundred  kine  and  two  hundred 
lOgs.*     The  animals  were  transported  in  three  ships  after 

lodel  known  as  the  caraval,  which  was  probably  used 
for  this  purpose  in  the  present  instance  on  account  of  the 
room  which  it  afforded  above  deck,  the  animals  having  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  the  flooring  being  kept  clean 
with  ease.  When  the  fleet  was  first  sighted  as  it  was 
making  its  way  up  the  river,  these  strange  vessels  led  the 
people  at  Jamestown  to  believe  that  the  Spaniards  had  ap- 

red  in  Virginia,  and  at  once  a  great  commotion  arose. ^ 
It  was  not  until  1612  that  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
7even  in  patches  of  a  few  plants,  began  among  the  Eng- 

^  >  For  these  different  particularB  aa  to  the  Heoiico  Eettlement,  see 
Ralph  Hamor's  True  Ditcourse,  p.  31  ;  Works  qf  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp. 
600,  QIO. 

'  Delaware's  Relation,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  Slates,  pp.  461, 
482.  Stow's  Chronicle,  Howe's  abridgement,  places  the  numbers  at  "  two 
hundred  kine  and  as  many  a  wine." 

'  Ralph  Hamor's  True  Discourse,  p.  28. 
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liah  settlers.  Hitherto  their  attention  had  been  confined 
entirely  to  products  that  could  be  used  as  food,  to  grain, 
vegetables,  beef,  and  pork.  To  obtain  grain  and  vege- 
tables, they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  relying  in  part  upon 
the  stores  of  the  savages.  Some  crop  was  needed  that, 
from  the  readiness  with  which  it  could  be  sold  in  Eng- 
land, would  furnish  means  for  the  purchase  of  clothing 
and  other  necessaries.  So  far,  the  shipments  from  Vir- 
ginia had  been  limited  to  a  few  articles  like  sassafras  and 
clapboard,  which  could  not  properly  be  included  among 
agricultural  commodities.  That  the  consumption  of  to- 
bacco in  England  was  already  very  large,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  supposed,  only  two  years  after 
the  experiment  of  1612,  that  the  amount  used  entailed  a 
national  outlay  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling.' It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  soU  of  Virginia  to  the  plant  was  recognized- 
at  an  early  date,  and  that  confident  anticipations  were 
entertained  as  to  the  profitableness  of  its  culture,  which, 
however,  were  not  at  once  turned  into  a  reality,  because 
the  question  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  food  was  for  several 
years  of  the  foremost  consideration  with  the  settlers. 
The  first  colonist  who  was  led  to  make  a  trial  of  the  weed 
which  was  to  exercise  such  an  enormous  influence  on  the 
history  of  Virginia  and  the  United  States,  was  the  cele- 
brated ^tifi  "■^Ifft.^he  husband  of  Pocahontas.  His  at- 
tention was  in  a  measure  called  to  it  by  the  fact,  that  he 
was  himself  addicted  to  the  habit  of  smoking.*    In  Vir- 

^  Delaware  MSS.,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  772.  In  a 
debate  in  the  Houae  of  CommonB  in  1614,  it  was  stated,  "  that  many  of 
tlie  divines  now  Emell  of  tobacco  and  poor  men  spend  4d.  of  their  daj's 
wagea  at  night  in  smoke."  House  of  Commons  Journal,  April  20, 1614, 
Bpeech.  of  Mr,  Middleton. 

'  '  Ralph  Hamor's  True  Diteotme,  p.  24.     The  colonists  appear  to  have 
thoogbt  meaolf  of  (he  tobacco  provided  by  ttia  Indians.     Stracbej  de- 
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I  ginia  the  plant  could  only  be  gotten  by  cultivating  it, 
[\or  buying  it  from  the  savages.  It  does  not  appear  to 
,  Jiave  been  of  spontaneous  growth  In  the  soil  of  the 
itountry.  Even  to-day,  when  so  much  tobacco  is  produced 
'e  State,  and  when  it  has  been  the  staple  crop  for  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  we  do  not  observe  it 
springing  up  by  the  roadside  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
weed  which  spreads  without  the  intervention  of  the  hands 
of  man.  As  the  Indians  and  the  colonists  were  so  con- 
stantly at  war,  Rolfe  was  probably  induced  to  cultivate 
a  small  patch  for  his  own  use  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
certain  supply.  Secondary  to  this  motive  was  a  desire  to 
find  some  commodity  that  could  be  sold  at  a  profitable 
^e  in  the  markets  of  England,  thus  advancing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  settlers,  and  promoting  the  success  of  the 
Company.  This  condition  appeared  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  tobacco,  if  it  could  be  produced  in  quantities  large 
enough,  and  of  sufficient  excellence  in  quality  to  allow 
an  active  competition  with  the  importers  of  the  Spanish 
letif,  which  at  this  time  met  the  demand  in  England. 

The  experiment  of  Rolfe  would  probably  have  led  to 
the  exclusive  cultivation  of  tobacco  by  the  colonists,  but 
for  the  fact  that  Sir  Tliomas  Dale  was  able  to  govern 
their  action.  His  first  object  was  to  provide  them  with 
an  abundance  of  grain.  In  1614  alone,  it  is  stated  that 
there  were  five  hundred  acres  planted  in  maize.  The 
,  changes  which  heliitrodueed  were  well  calculated  to  keep 
sthe  common  store  always  ample.  Previous  to  the  arrival 
\  Dale,  the  settlers  did  not  have  even  a  modified  interest 
in  the  SOU,  or  a  partial  ownership  in  the  returns  of  their 

scribed  it  m  "poore  and  weahe  .  .  .  not  of  the  beet  kynde."  Hit- 
tory  of  Tratalle  into  Virginia,  p.  121.  Rolte,  in  testing  the  capacity  of 
the  plant,  as  known  in  Virginia,  to  improve  under  English  cnltivation, 
vae  realty  making  an  experiment  which  might  or  might  not  be  succeaafuL 
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labor.  Everything  produced  by  them  went  into  the  store, 
in  which  they  had  no  proprietorship.  The  influence  of 
this  fact  was  most  obstructive  to  the  growth  of  the  com- 
munity in  prosperity  ;  there  was  a  very  natural  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  idle  over  their  tasks, 
or  to  avoid  the  performance  of  these  tasks  altogether, 
and  it  was  observed  that  those  who  were  most  honest 
and  energetic  by  nature,  were  comparatively  indolent  and 
indifferent  in  attending  to  their  duties  in  the  field.^  So 
capable  and  resolute  a  man  as  Dale  would  not  be  long  in 
detecting  the  cause  of  the  evil,  or  in  applying  the  most 
direct  measures  for  removing  it.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  he  reached  James- 
town he  consulted  with  the  residept  Council  as  to  the 
advisability  of  allotting  to  each  man  a  *^  private  garden." 
This  term  seems  to  have  been  the  expression  for  private 
holding,  "  common  garden  "  being  applied  to  ground  set 
apart  for  public  uses.  The  judgment  of  the  Council  must 
have  been  favorable  to  Dale's  suggestion,  for  at  a  later 
date  he  assigned  to  a  large  number  of  the  colonists  who 
were  distinguished  for  superior  qualities,  three  acres 
apiece,  to  be  held  under  lease.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  men  was  William  Spencer,  who  was  described  as 
honest,  industrious,  and  valiant.  The  tract  of  each  per- 
son was  referred  to  as  a  farm,  and  the  person  himself  as  a 
farmer  —  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  paid  rent  as  the  con- 
dition of  bis  tenure.  The  amount  of  this  rent  in  grain 
was  two  and  a  half  barrels  for  himself  and  each  of  his 
servants.  Every  tenant  was  required  to  work  for  the 
commonwealth  one  month  in  the  year,  but  this  was  not 
to  conflict  with  either  seed-time  or  harvest.'    In  order  to 

»  Wort*  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  516. 

'  Ralph  Hamor's  True  Ditroiirte,  p.  IT.     Hamor  attribntea  the  change 
to  Sir  Thomas  Dale.     "Dale,"  he  writes,  "bath  taken  a  new  oonne 
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restrict  the  degree  of  attention  to  be  paid  to  tobacco,  Dale 
commanded  that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  plant  it 
until  he  had  put  down  two  acres  in  grain,  an  iudication 
that  as  soon  as  the  farmers  were  left  to  follow  their 
own  inclination  they  were  disposed  to  neglect  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  in  their  eagerness  to  produce  the  former 
commodity.'  Not  all  the  colonists  were  granted  the 
privilege  of  tenants.^  Those  persons  who  were  not  so 
distinguished  were  placed  in  what  was  known  as  the 
common  garden,*  being  compelled  to  turn  over  to  the 
general  store  all  the  results  of  their  labor  during  eleven 
months  of  the  year,  the  fruit  of  the  twelfth  being  left  in 
their  hands  to  be  disposed  of  to  their  own  private  advan- 
tage.*    A  section  of  these  agricultural  servants,  for  such 

UiroQghout  the  whole  Colonj ;  ...  he  hath  allotted  lo  every  man 
three  English  acres  .  .  .  ."  The  Brief  Declaration,  &c.,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  "  the  penurious  and  harde  kinde  of  Uvinge  enforced 
and  emboldened  some  to  petition  to  Sir  Tbomaa  Gates,  then  Gofemor,  to 
grant  them  that  favot  that  they  might  employ  tbemselvieB  In  huabandry 
....  which  requesfr  was  denied  unless  they  would  paye  the  yearley 
rent  of  three  barrels  of  come,  &c. ;  BHtiah  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol. 
Ill,  No.  21,  1;  Colonial  SerortU  of  Virginia,  Stal«  Senate  Doct.,  Extra, 
1874,  p.  75.  It  should  be  remembered  that  although  Gates  was  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony  at  this  time,  ho  waa  in  Virginia  during  only  a 
part  of  his  term.  Dale  acting  in  his  stead.  The  petition  was  probably 
presented  to  Gates  only  nominally,  if  at  all.  Hamor's  Diseoarae  is  more 
trustworthy  than  the  Brief  Declaration. 

I  Rolte's  Virginia  in  1616,  Va.  Hitt.  Segiater,  vol.  I,  No.  ID,  p. 
lOS. 

»  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  616,  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  pro- 
portion  between  those  who  received  and  those  who  did  not  receive  this 
privilege. 

*  Abetraett  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol. 
I,  p.  21. 

<  Works  of  Capt.  John  Stalth,  p.  516,  It  is  not  stated  which  of  the 
months  the  month  allowed  them  was.  It  is  not  improbable  that  tbe 
time  was  a  period  equal  to  a  month,  made  up  of  days  granted  from 
week  to  week  in  the  aesaoa  of  planting  and  cultivating.    This  time  they 
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was  the  relation  whicli  they  bore  to  the  community,  were 
allowed,  in  addition  to  a  month,  one  day  in  each  week 
from  the  first  of  May  until  harvest,  thus  giving  them 
much  time  to  look  after  their  private  crops.  These  men 
were  employed  in  Charles  Hundred.  To  them  alone 
seems  to  have  been  extended  the  promise  of  an  absolute 
freedom,  to  take  effect  in  1617.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  they  were  moved  to  petition  Gates  for  their  release 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dale,  whose  name  is  associated  in 
the  history  of  Virginia  with  so  much  severity,  but  who 

was  really  only  harsh  to  the  indolent  and  worthless^ 

Dale  was  not  content  writh  ^itiihUghing  a  system  of 
tenancy;  he  put  in  force  a  rule  assuring  every  man  with  a 
fafflfl^^who  arrived  in  the  Ooiony  a  hTinroTTftour  rooms  or 
mQre.^whiob4iejtva8  permitted  to  occupy  without  payment 
qf_rent.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  house,  twelve  acres  of 
ground  carefully  fenced  in  were  consigned  to  him  on 
condition  that  he  confined  his  husbandry  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  whcaC^  iiiiUitij, ryiiLSj  and' herbs,  it  being  the  policy 
of  Dale  to  produce  chiefly  what  could  be  use3 "^asTobd. 
Provisions  in  quantity  sufficient  to  famish  him  and  his 
family  with  an  ample  supply  for  twelve  months  were 
delivered  to  the  new  comer,  but  after  this  interval  he  was 
expected  to  earn  his  own  support  unaided  and  the  support 
of  those  who  were  dependent  upon  him.  Tools  were  also 
presented  to  him,  and,  for  the  more  comfortable  sub- 
sistence of  his  family,  poultry,  swine,  several  goats,  and 
even  a  cow  were  given  to  him.^     The  authorities  could 

might  have  xaed  in  tillEng  their  oim  rented  ground.  Or  the;  may  have 
been  paid  for  one  monib's  work  in  the  common  garden. 

'  Brillth  State  Papera,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  21,  I ;  Colonial  Secordt 
of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  76. 

-^  Halph  Hamor'a  True  Di!'Cour$e,  p.  19.  After  twelve  months  had 
passed,  it  is  probable  that  the  exemption  from  the  payment  ol  rent 
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\  now  afFord  to^how  liberality,  for  there  were  at  this  time 
Vwo  hundred  homed  cattle  in  Virginia  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  goats.  Swine  roamed  in  herds  in  the  woods,  the 
m-operty  of  any  one  who  could  capture  them.  Many  hogs 
mere  owned  by  private  persons,  while  others  belonged  to 
the  public.  The  number  of  horses,  mares,  and  colts  was 
small;  ^  some  of  those  in  the  Colony  had  in  the  previous 
year  been  imported  by  Argoll,  having  been  seized  in  the 
expedition  against  Canada.^  The  chickens  had  increased 
very  much,  and  there  were  also  many  turkeys,  pigeons, 
,fth[l  peacocks."  The  large  number  of  live  stock  in  Vir- 
ginia during  Dale's  administration  was  said  to  be  one  of 
the  causes  for  the  growth  of  population  in  later  years, 
thi  regulation  established  with  respect  to  an  allowance 
of  hogs,  goats,  and  cows,  to  every  inmiigrant  who  was 
aci  ompanied  by  his  family,  being  a  strong  inducement  to 
renove  thither,  the  reputation  of  which  continued  after 
pwrhiid  left  the  Colony.* 

''  At  the  time  of  Dale's  departure,  the  settlements  in 
Virginia  consisted  of  Henrico,  Bermuda,  West  and  Shir- 
ley Hundreds,  Jamestown,  Kecoughtan,  and  Bale's  Gift. 

'  1  Ralph  Hamor's  True  DiscouTK,  p.  23. 
'^^-.i  Molina  to  Gondomar,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Qenttia  of  Iht 

United  Statu,  p.  742. 

*  Kalph  Hamor'a  True  Diaeourw,  p.  23;  Companir'a  Letter,  Nov.  26, 
1621,  to  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia,  Neill's  Virgittia  Company  of 
London,  p.  2T0. 

*jthetracis  of  Frocefdings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol. 
I,  p.  22.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Martial  Code  enforced  by  Bale 
was  to  Uie  following  effect:  "No  man  shall  dare  to  kill  or  destroy  any 
bull,  cow,  calfe,  mare,  horse,  colt,  goate,  swine,  cocke,  henne,  chicken, 
doggi?,  turkie  or  any  tame  Catiel  or  Poultry  of  what  Condition  soever ; 
wbetlier  his  owue  or  appertaining  to  another  man,  without  leave  from 
the  Generall,  upon  paine  of  death  in  the  Prlncipall,  and  in  the  accessory, 
burning  in  the  hand  and  losse  of  hla  eatca,  and  unU)  the  concealer  of  the 
same,  foure  and  twenty  boures  whipping."  Lawes  Divine,  Moral!  and 
Martial,  p.  16,  Force's  Hiatorital  Tracu,  vol.  III. 
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The  male  iiihabitant8_j»w-Tifvi3ed  into  officers,  farmers 
^r  renters. "and  H^yers  or  servante.     It  was  the  duty  of 
each  officer  to  maintain  a  careful  watch  over  the  division 
of  popohition  assigned  to  him  for  protection,  but  this  did 
not  relieve  him  of  the  necessity  of  earning  his  own  sup- 
port.    The  laborers  belonged  to  two  sections,  those  who 
were  employed  in  the  common  garden,  and  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  trades  of  smith,  shoemaker,  carpenteiL 
tailor,  and  tanner,  who,  however,  wer6  not  eXStoptedTfom" 
t£e  task  of  tiUing  the  ground.^    At  the  close  of  Dale'* 
administration  there  were  thirty-eight  persons  in  HenricoJ 
a  majority  of  whom  were  tenants  who  held  their  landal 
under  covenant;  the  remainder  were  in  part  at  least  their  \ 
servants.     The  commander  was  Captain  James  Davis.  |i 
Of  the  hundred  and  nineteen  inhabitants  of  Lower  Ber-ij 
muda  Hundred,  whose  commander  was  Captain  Yeardley,!  | 
seventeen  were   farmers   or  tenants.     Thirty-one  of  the, 
fifty  inhabitants  of  Jamestown  were  tenants,  the  cwn-  : 
mander  there  being  Captain  Francis  West.     The  farmers; 
at  Kecoughtan  numbered  eleven  in  a  population  of  twenty.  1 
Captain  Webbe  was  the  commander  here.     There  ware[ 
twenty-five  persons  at  West  and  Shirley  Hundreds,  all  of  [ 
whom  were  engaged  in  planting  under  the  supervision ,  i 
of  Captain  Madison.       These  men  belonged  to   the  clawl  ' 
of  laborers  who  were  employed  for  the  public  wealth;  tha 
restriction  of  their  attention  tS  tobacco  shows  that  it  had, 
only  four  years  after  the  first  experiment  of_BDlfeT-becorae 
one  orthg-stagte  crops  of  the  Colony.^    The  most  experi-  ' 
enced  judges  haHTalready  "recognized  the  superior  quality 
of  the  leaf  produced  in  Virginia.     John  Rolfe  ventured,  in 
the  light  of  the  improvement  made  in  its  cultivation  and 

'>  Rolfe'a  Virginia  in  1616,    Va.  Hist.  Begiater,  vol.  I,  No.  Ul,  p. 
107. 

*/6e<l.,pp.  IW,  110. 
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manipulation,  to  predict  that  after  the  te8t  of  longer  trial 
.  and  the  incurrence  of  a  little  more  expense,  it  would  bear 
a  favorable  comparison  with  the  tobacco  of  the  West 
Indies.'  Hamor,  who  seems  to  have  had  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  every  grade  of  this  commodity,  declared 
that  the  Colony,  as  early  as  1614,  afforded  a  plant  equal  to 
that  of  Trinidad,  and  aa  strong,  sweet,  and  pleasant  as  any 
cultivated  under  the  sun,  and  he  stated  further,  that  the 
people  were  rapidly  acquiring  so  much  knowledge  as  to 
the  best  way  of  curing  it  that  it  must  in  a  short  time 
become  as  popular  in  England  as  the  Spanish  product.* 
By  ItilS,  this  knowledge  must  have  been  very  much  in- 
creased. Dale  had  probably  been  influenced  by  a  very 
strong  reason  in  allowing  the  culture  of  tobacco  to  be  grad- 
ually extended  until,  as  we  have  seen,  it  absorbed  the  whole 
attention  of  all  the  laborers  in  two  of  the  settlements. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  this  time  it  commanded 
the  readiest  sale  in  England  of  all  the  products  of  Virginia. 
The  cultivation  of  wheat  and  maize  was  intended  entirely 
for  the  support  of  the  persons  who  had  been  living  in  the 
Colony,  or  who  proposed  taking  up  their  residence  there; 
not  one  grain  was  for  export;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  of  the  tobacco  crop  was  designed  for  shipment  to 
England,  there  to  be  sold  by  the  Company,  and  the 
proceeds  returned  in  clothing  for  the  settlers. 

Tobacco,  however,  was  not  the  only  product_Df  Vir- 

"g^i^ia  transported  to  England  during  the  administration 

-   o£-^le.     Eleven  commodities  were  at  this  time  annually 

sent  to  the  mother  country,  in  the  hope  that  the  Colony 

1  RoUe's  Tii^ia  in   1616,    Va.  Hi»l.   Register,   vol.~l.   No.  Ill,   p. 

106. 

.  9  Ralph  Hamor'a  True,  Diseom-K,  pp.  24,  34.  It  was  not  long  before 
a  cenaiu  place  on  tiie  James  River  acquired  the  name  of  Varina  from 
the  supposed  similarit;  of  tbe  tobacco  produced  there  to  the  celebrated 
Spanish  Varinas.    See  Va.  Hiit.  Begitter,  vol.  I,  No.  IT,  p.  161. 
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>wuUlil  Boon-be-Able  to  compete  suceesafully  with  foreign 
merchants  in  supplying  the  English  people  with  the  arti- 
cles which  they  were  now  compelled  to  purchase  abroad.^ 
Dale  had  establisheda  vineyard  at  Henrico  not  long  after""^^^ 
tjift  foiinHatinn  of  that  settllilULuli^  ouvuiliig  UU  aibii_ul 
three  acrespm  which  he  plan  ted"  thu  vlmSS'  oT  the  native 

the  production  of  wines~lJlllt  uuuld  b8"  SuhaEifuted  for 
those  of  "France  a.nd'  BpaiiT. '  TSlft-wrmos  TF6re  sent  over  . 
in  the  winter  of  1(314,  and  in  T"ftn^^onihs  grew  to  an 
extraordinary  size.  To  such  an  extent  did  they  flourish 
on  the  mulberry  leaf  in  Virginia,  that  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  silk-making  would  become  one  of  the  most 
important  Industries  of  the  Colony.  Captain  Martin 
about  the  same  time  tried  experiments  with  the  native 
silk^cass,  transplanting  many  of  the  wild  plants  to  a 
garden  of  his  own,  having  been  encour^ed  to  do  this  by 
the  excellence  of  the  product  obtained  from  them.  He 
proposed  to  make  this  commodity  one  of  the  exports 
of  Virginia.^ 

Great  as  were  the  agricultural  improvements  in  the 
Colony  during  the  administration  of  nalw.  nn  plnijfrh  as 
yet  seems  to  haiv^e  been  brought  into  its  plantations. 
None  were  in  use  there.  Hamor,  in  1614,  indulged  the 
hope  that  in  the  following  year  three  or  four  ploughs 
would  be  set  to  work,  there  being  now  a  sufficient  number 

'  Abttracu  of  Proceedingg  of  the  Vtrglnia  Company  of  London,  toI. 
I,  p.  65,  Dale  to  Winwpod,  Brown's  Genetis  of  the  United  State»,  p. 
783.  When  Dale  returned  to  England  in  1616,  he  carried  over  as  the 
cargo  of  bis  ship,  "  tobacco,  saaafrix,  p;oh,  potashes,  stmgyon  &.  cavyarge 
«id  otber  such  lyk  Commodytyes  as  yet  that  Countrye"  yielded.  Ibid., 
p.  783. 

/  *  Kalpb  Hamor'B  True  DUcourse,  p.  36.  The  allfc-wonns  were  brought 
over  by  Captain  Adams  in  the  ship  Elizabeth,  which  arrived  in  Virginia 
in  the  winter  of  1013-11. 
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of  steers  to  draw  them.*  The  apade  and  shovel,  hoe  and 
mattox,  continued  to  be  the  onlj  agricultural  implements. 
'As  Dale  was  now  satisfied  with  the  general  condition  of 
the  Colony,  he  decided  in  the  spring  of  1616  to  return  to 
England,*  affairs  in  Virginia  being  left  in  the  guardian- 
ship of  Geoi^e  Yeardley  as  deputy  governor.  The  first  act 
of  Yeardley,  in  this  new  character,  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary importance  in  its  relation  to  the  future  growth  of 
the  country.  By  the  terms  of  their  agreement  with  Sir 
Thomas  Gates  made  previous  to  his  departure  in  1614,  the 
laborers  in  Charles  Hundred  could  claim  their  freedom 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  from  this  time  enjoy  the 
full  returns  of  their  own  industry.     They  demanded  now 

'"  Ralph  Hamor's  Trut  Dtteotine,  p.  23. 
*  The  work  acGompliabed  by  Dale  in  Virginia  was  of  the  greateet  im- 
portance. The  extraordinary  progregg  of  the  Colon;  during  the  few 
yeats  he,  in  the  abseoce  of  Gates,  directed  lu  affairs,  is  the  beat  evidence 
of  bis  energy  and  sagacity.  Like  Smith,  he  was  eminently  ptactical  in 
hU  cast  of  mind,  and  soon  formed  a  just  notion  of  the  conditions  which 
had  to  be  met  in  order  to  place  the  colonial  settlements  upon  a  footing  of 
lasting  prosperity.  The  previous  military  training  of  the  two  men,  as 
well  as  their  resolute  charactcre,  were  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the 
common  enterprise  in  which  tbey  were  engaged  in  successiTe  penods. 
That  Dale  was  able  for  the  time  being  to  effect  vore  than  Smith,  was 
due  not  only  to  his  longer  tenure  and  larger  reaonrces  in  men  and  sup- 
plies, but  also  to  the  more  unquestioned  liberty  of  action  which  he  en- 
joyed. As  showing  bow  essentially  alike  were  the  wisdom  and  the  spiHt 
of  these  two  remarkable  men,  the  two  greatest  associaled  with  the  early 
history  of  Virginia,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  letter  wbicli  Dale 
addressed  from  Jamestown  to  Salisbury  in  August,  1011  (see  Brown'a 
Genftis  of  the  United  State),  pp.  501-60S),  with  Smith's  letter  to  the 
Treasurer  and  Council  for  Virginia,  Work$,  pp.  442-445,  and  his  Answer 
to  the  Commissioners'  Questions,  pp.  615-620.  No  unprejudiced  person 
can  read  these  compositions  without  a  feeling  of  the  highest  admiratjoa 
for  the  sagacity  as  well  as  for  the  rugged  manliness  of  the  authors, 
typical  Englishmen  who  possessed  those  great  qnaimes  of  administration 
and  leadership  which  have  made  Uieii  nation  the  foremost  in  the  modem 
world. 
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that  this  privilege  should  be  granted  them,  and  the  re- 
quest received  an  affirmative  response.  Being  set  at 
liberty,  it  is  stated  that  they  reaped  an  abundant  harvest.^ 
It  is  a  point  of  some  interest  to  know  what  was  the  exact 
relation  which  they  bore  to  the  soil  they  cultivated  in  the 
summer  of  1616.  Some  lands  were  held  in  the  Colony  at 
this  time  in  fee  simple.'  The  probability  is  that  the 
emancipated  laborers  of  Charles  Hundred  became  tenants, 
who  occupied  the  same  footing  as  the  farmers  during  the 
administration  of  Dale;  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  a  granary  was  erected  in  this  Hundred,  which, 
upon  the  arrival  of  Argoll  in  the  following  year,  was 
found  to  be  full  of  grain  contributed  by  the  tenants.' 

<  "Briefe  Declnration  of  the  Fianlatiou  of  Tirglota  during  the  Fiist 
Twelve  Yeara,"  BritUh  SlaU  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  21,  I ;  Colo- 
nial Becordt  of  Virginia,  Sute  Senate  DocL,  Extra,  1874,  pp.  77,  78. 

'  This  is  to  be  inferred  fron^tlie  folloniug  minute  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Assembly  of  1619,  under  the  head  of  "Sattniday  July  31 ":  "It 
was  agreed  these  petitions  ensuing  should  be  framed  to  be  presented  to 
the  Treasurer,  Counsel  and  Company  in  England  that  altwit  they  have 
been  pleased  to  allolte  unto  the  Governor,  to  themselves,  together  with 
the  Counsell  of  Estate  here  and  to  the  offlcers  oE  IncorporaUons,  certl^n 
portion  of  laude  to  be  layde  out  within  the  limites  of  the  same,  yet  that 
they  would  vouchsafe  also^hat  grounies  as  heretofore  had  bene  granted 
by  patent  to  the  antient  planters  by  former  Goternours  that  had  from  the 
Company  received  Commietion  so  to  doe,  might  not  nowe  after  so  muche 
labonr  and  costo  and  so  many  yeares  habitation  be  taken  from  them." 
If  patents  were  granted  to  the  laborers  of  Charles  Hnndred,  who  are 
referred  to  in  the  text,  they  were  the  first  to  enjoy  a  fee  simple  tenure  in 
Vii^nla.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  under  the  original  agreement, 
the  lands  were  to  be  allotted  in  fee  simple  holdings  in  161S,  the  year  in 
which  the«e  laborers  were  emancipated,  the  distribution  to  be  made 
among  the  shareholders,  in  proportion  to  their  shares,  and  the  "antient 
planters,"  as  tbey  were  called,  that  is,  the  laborers  who  had  come  out 
previous  to  the  departure  of  Dale.  The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of 
161B  will  be  found  in  Colonial  Recordi  of  Virginia,  State  Senate  DocL, 
Extra,  1874,  p.  9 ;  for  particular  reference  see  p.  15. 

■  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  III,  No,  21,  I ;  Colonial  Ree- 
ordi  of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct,  EMm,  1874,  p.  78. 
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/DstWa  injunction  as  to  the  superior   attention  to  be 

ypaid   to   the    production   of   grain    seems  to  have   been 

>\/  / carefully  observed  by  his  successor.     Not  only  was  the 

\//      granary  in  Charles  Hundred  full  when  Argoll  reached 

(        Jamestown  in.  1617,  but  there  were  stores  of  grain  in 

\^all  the  plantations-     It  was  said  that  at  this  time  the 

part  of   the    Company's  lands,  known  as  the  common 

garden,  yielded  a  profit  of  three  hundred  pounds  sterling ; 

this  profit  must  have  been  derived  almost  exclusively 

from   the    production  of   t^hai-f n,^ na    tr^ymrfia-iOUb    \'\\li    niwly 

crop  shipped  to  England.  The  common  garden  was 
o«ltiiated_w^flUy-+pyTaborers  bound  to  the  Company  by 
indentures.*  The  supply  of  grain  upon  which  they  were 
fed  was  obtained  from  the  tenants  in  the  form  of  rent, 
'  or  from  the  savages  as  tribute.  In  the  spring  of  1617 
/       the  area  in  tobacco  was  probably  extended ;  it  was  now 

\  cultivated  in  the  streets,  and  even  in  the   market-place 
of  Jamestown.^ 

The   first   act  of   Argoll,  who   displaced   Yeardley   in 

the  government,  was  to  take  possession  of  the  granary 

in  Charles  Hundred  and  convert  its  contents  to  his  own 

use,  an  act  which  was  characteristiij  of  the  whole  of  the 

latter  part  of  his  administration.^     A  short  time  after  he 

assumed  control  in  Virginia,  he  wrote  to  the  authorities  of 

the  Company  in  England  that  great  abundance  prevailed  in 

the  Colony,  and  that  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  peace 

T — "wid'contentment.     In  addition  to  large  supplies  of  grain, 

1      there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  kine,  eighty- 

\     eight  goats,  and  hogs  in  great  numbers.     Argoll,  in  the 

'  Abstract*  of  Frocetdingi  of  the  Virgiitta  Company  of  London,  vol. 
I,  p.  65, 

'  Works  of  Capt-  John  Smith,  p.  636. 

*  Britah  State  Paper*,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  21, 1 ;  Colonial  Records 
of  I'irginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  78. 
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beginning  of  his  official  tenure,  seems  to  have  adoptedl 
measures  to  extend  this  favorable  condition  of  agricul-l 
tural  affairs.  Every  tenant  waa  requiredjfl_culli*ete  I 
two  acres  in  gralg  iimltn-  panaliy  priorfeiting  his  ccops,  \ 
and  being  reduced  to  slavery  in  the  public  service.  \ 
Tradesmen  were  exempted  from  the  binding  force  of  ' 
ttite--|w»TiSion.  Argoll  sought  to  obtain  an  ample  quantity 
of  food  for  the  cattle  in  the  rigor  of  the  winter  season 
hy  prohibiting  the  use  of  hay  in  the  preparation  of  the 
tobacco  for  sale ;  at  this  time  it  was  the  custom  to  pass 
the  leaves  through  a  period  of  sweating  by  throwing 
them  into  piles,  and  covering  them  with  the  long  grass 
which  had  been  cut  in  the  surrounding  marshes.  The 
best  tobacco,  under  a  regulation  adopted  by  Argoll,  waa 
not  to  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate  than  three  shillings  a  pouad ; 
and  to  compel  the  observance  of  this  regulation,  three 
years'  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony  was  imposed 
upon  any  one  who  violated  it.^ 

Jn  lihw  ff^Hmirinu  ^j[fi  nlosing^  yti^r  of  Arg'''^''*  admin- 
ig^J^^t''""^  *1"  niilt.ivat.mn  of  flugllah. J^he^t.  was. attempted, 
thirty  or  forty  acres  being  sown  in  this  staple,  but  in 
consequence  of  thfr  dtla_y  in  lislfvesting  it,  much  of  the 
grain  became  overripe;  Tnrd^fell  to  the  ground  and  was 
lost.  What  remained  was  placed  in  the  barn  erected 
for  the  protection  of  the  kine  in  the  time  of  Dale,  where 
it  was  devoured  by  the  rats  and  cattle.*  A  part  of  the 
ground  in  which  this  crop  of  wheat  was  produced  had 
been  broken  up  by  the  plough.*  Only  one  implement 
of  this  character  was  tobe  found  in  the  Colony  in  a 
condition  to  be  worked ;  there  were  a  sufficient  number 
of  steers  to  serve  for  draft,  but  there  was  a  lack  of  irons, 

■  For  tbese  particnlars,  eee  Saadolph  MSS.  in  Supreme  Court  (U.S.) 
Library,  ch,  23,  No,  221.  "  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smich,  p.  538. 

'  Bandolph  MSS.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  142,  U3.' 
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which  were  especially  needed  in  the  virgin  soil  wherever 
ploughs  could  be  used,  because  the  ground  was  full  of 
obstructions  destructive  to  implements  unprotected  by 
tips  and  shares.  Harness  for  the  steers  was  also  required, 
by  which  plough  chains  were  probably  meant.' 

The  crops  of  grain  and  tobacco  were  during  the  summer 
/of  this  year  seriously  injured  by  a  severe  drought,  which 
was  followed  in  some  places  by  a  heavy  storm  of  hail 
that  was  still  more  destructive.  The  elements,  however, 
vjere  not  so  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  Virginia  as  the 
rapacious  spirit  of  Argoll.  Instead  of  permitting  the 
colonists,  whose  terms  of  service  had  expired,  to  go  free, 
a  right  to  which  they  were  entitled  from  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  he  set  them  upon  his  own  employ- 
ments, giving  liberty  only  to  the  few  who  were  able  to 
pay  him  an  extraordinary  amount  in  tobacco  for  their 
release.'  He  withdrew  the  laborers  from  the  common 
garden,  which  had  been  the  source  of  large  revenue  to 
the  Compuiy,  and  directed  them  to  his  own  purposes. 
The  grain  that  ought  properly  to  have  been  devoted  to 
the  public  use  alone,  a  part  of  which  use  consisted  in 
furnishing  a  supply  to  persons  who  had  recently  arrived, 
was  expended  by  him  entirely  in  sustaining  his  private 
servants.  The  public  cattle,  which  like  the  grain  was 
intended  in  great  part  to  be  distributed  among  the  new 
comers,  thus  offering  strong  inducements  to  persons  in 
England  to  emigrate  to  the  Colony,  were  either  killed  by 
him  with  a  view  to  the  disposition  of  the  hides  to  his 
own  profit,  or  they  were  sold  to  the  tenants  and  planters. 
By  allowing  sailors  and  masters  of  ships,  as  well  as  pas- 
sengers, to  purchase  most  of  the  tobacco  and  all  of  the 

1  Work)  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  638. 

»  BritUh  StaU  Paper*,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  21, 1 ;  Colonial  Record 
of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Eitra,  1871,  p.  78. 
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sasfiftfras  produced  in  Virginia,  the  sales  being  probably 
made  in  a  majority  of  instances  by  himself,  as  he  had 
drawn  into  his  own  hands  all  the  resources  of  the  Colony, 
the  object  for  which  the  magazine  was  established,  and 
upon  the  success  of  which  the  welfare  of  the  population 
was  BO  dependent,  was  practically  frustrated.^  When  be 
absconded  from  Virginia  in  1619,  by  the  connivance  of 
his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  leader  of  the  faction 
which  was  to  be  so  bitterly  hostile  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, he  left  the  Colony  in  a  state  of  thorough  exhaus- 
tion,  although  its  prosperity  would  have  been  assured 
had  it  been  maintained  in  the  condition  to  which  the 
firm  and  sagacious  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
had  raised  it.  The  area  of  ground  known  as  the  common 
garden  had  fallen  into  complete  neglect,  and  was  doubt* 
less  already  springing  up  in  that  thick  array  of  bushes 
which,  as  was  observed,  had  overgrown  the  deserted 
fields  at  Paspaheigh.  There  were  no  tenants  or  servants 
at  work  for  the  Company.  No  stores  of  corn  were  to  be 
found  resembling  the  granary  at  Charles  Hundred  which 
Ar^oU  had  appropriated  when  he  arrived  in  Virginia. 
The  Indians  had  ceased  to  furnish  a  supply  uf  giaiirljy  1 
way  of  tribute.  The  maize  obtained  from  the  tenants  I  ^ , 
and  savages,  as  we  have  seen,  amounted  to  twelve  bun-  / 
dred  bushels  annually  previous  to  the  administration  of  / 
Argoll.  It  had  now  fallen  off  apparently  to  nothing.  J 
Beginning  his  control  of  the  affairs  of  Vii^inia  with  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  regulation  that  every  cultivator 
>  See  letter  from  a  committee  of  the  Company  In  Engltuid  printed  In 
the  Abstract*  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London, 
tdI.  n,  p.  31.  It  is  a  fact  wortliy  of  attentioD  that  this  letter,  which 
waa  expressed  in  terms  of  the  strongeat  IndigDation,  was  signed  by 
Tbomaa  Smith,  Lionel  Cranford,  and  Robert  JobnsoD,  who  were  so  soon 
to  be  associated  with  the  faction  of  which  Argoll  was  to  become  tt 
prominent  member. 

VOL.  I.— « 
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'  -of'ffie  ground  should  plant  two  acres  in  grain,  he  ended 
with  this  regulation  in  entire  abeyance.  The  lack  of 
corn  became  so  great  in  consequence  of   the   exclusiTe 

I  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  that  there  would 
have  been  ground  for  anticipating  a  severe  famine  if  two 

1    hundred  quarters  cf  meal  had  not  been  imported  in  the 

I   m^^azine.     The    only   portion    of    the    public   stock    of 

i  animals  still  unsold  or  uuslaughtered  were  six  goats.* 
Jtfr-this  destruction  or  dispersion  of  property  had  been 
caused  by  Argoll  mthout  thfe  receipt  on  the  part  of  the 
(Company  of  a  penny  in  compensation.  The  only  public 
property  that  they  could  recover  was  the  cattle  he  had 
sold,  and  which  still  remained  in  the  Colony.  Instruc- 
tions were  given  to  Delaware,  when  he  set  sail  for  Vir- 
ginia, to  drive  together  all  the  bullocks,  cows,  and  steers 
distributed  among  different  purchasers,  and  to  preserve 
them  for  the  public  use ;  the  tobacco  and  goods  in  the 
possession  of  Argoll  were  to  be  seized,  as  a  partial  indem- 
nity for  the  gross  injury  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  inter- 
ests of   the   Company.     Delaware  died  before  he  could 

.  perform  this  mission.^ 

~^  The  arrival  of  Sir  George  Yeardley  in  1619  is  the 
starting-point  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Colony, 
which  is  hardly  less  impressive  in  its  agricultural  than  in 
its  political  aspects.  The  first  six  months  of  his  adminis- 
tration are  among  the  most  memorable  in  the  history,  not 
only  of  Virginia,  but  also  of  America.  Itwaa  durin^-^ua 
period  that-tho  earliest  representative  Ixidy  Lliat  "Came  to- 
gether on  this  continent  assembled. ^     Tha-eiectiou  of  this 

^  AbtCrads  of  ProMeding*  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  Londim,  vol.  I, 
p.  65. 

'  London  Company  to  Delawtu^,  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  Lon- 
don, p.  119. 

*  A  full  accoant  of  this  assembly,  with  biographies  showing  the  pre- 
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logri  legislature  had  the  most  beneficial. influence  on  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  Colony,  aa  it  was  composed  of 
burgesses  who  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  agricul- 
tural needs  of  Virginia; '  Among  its  principal  enactmentB 
were  ]awB"WttIi'  reference  to  grain  and  tobacco,  silk  and 
vines.  The  same  brief^iiitervarsawtheiritroduction  of 
the  negro  slave,  who  in  time  was  to  become  the  principal 
^riciUtnral  laborer  of  one-half  of  the  United  States.  It 
also  saw,  what  was  more  important  in  its  immediate  con* 
sequences,  the  extension  of  an  absolute  freedom  to  those 
persons  among  the  colonists  who  had  come  into  Virginia 
during  the  previous  administrations,  and  had  been  detained 
beyond  their  legal  time  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 
The  right  of  acquiring  property  in  fee  simple  was  now 
freely  granted.  Every  one  of  the  "ancient"  planters* 
became  entitled  to  what  was  defined  as  a  dividend,  the 
term  applied  to  a  certain  area  of  soil.  William  Spencer 
and  Thomas  Barret,  who  had  been  the  first  to  go  forth  as 
farmers  under  the  regulation  adopted  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale, 
were  now  the  first  to  choose  the  lands  which  they  were  to 
hold  in  absolute  ownership.  The  conversion  of  a  common 
laborer  into  a  farmer  had,  as  we  hare  seen,  an  immediate 
effect  in  stimulating  the  industry  of  that  large  section  of 
the  population  who  were  chosen  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  provision  as  to  the  conditional  tenure.  Far  more  pow- 
erful was  the  influence  of  a  fee  simple  title  upon  those 
who  received  this  invaluable  gift  on  account  of  their  long 
connection  with  the  Colony;   it  is  stated  that  a  strong 

TioDS  hlstoi7  of  eacb  member,  will  be  found  In  William  Wirt  Henry's 
"First  LeglslBtive  Assembly  in  America,"  in  Virginia  Magazine  of  Hi»- 
tory  and  Bvograpky,  vol.  II,  p.  65.  This  article  has  also  been  printed  in 
American  Hittorical  AKSOCiatioa  Pablicatiom. 

1  An  "  ancient "  planter  was  one  who  had  come  into  the  Colony  prevl- 
OQS  to  the  final  departure  of  Dale  in  1616. 
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rivalry  at  once  sprang  up  among  them  as  to  which  one 

__BhouId  excel  in  building  and  planting.' 

When  private  ownership  in  the  soil  in  fee  simple  be- 
came general,  one  thousand  acres  were  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  o7  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  Virginia, 
threalhoiiaaiid  for  the  support  of  the  Governor,  and_tfin 
thousand  for  the  endowment  of  the  univeraity  which  was 
projected- for  the  education  of  the  Indians.  For  its  own 
use  the  Company  retained  twelve  thouoand-acrea,  in  antic* 
ipation  that  the  remaining  parts  of  the  country  would  be 
gradually  taken  up  under  patents  by  colonists  who  would 
pay  a  small  quit-rent  in  return.  The  lands  reserved  for 
the  Governor,  the  ministers,  and  the  university  were  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  side  of  the  Powhatan,  and  extended 
from  Henrico  to  the  Falls.  The  lands  appropriated  for 
the  special  use  of  the  Company  consisted  of  four  appor- 
tionments of  three  thousaad  acr^  respectively,  there 
being  one  apportionment  in  each  of  the  four  boroughs, 
beginning  with  Kecoughtan  and  ending  with  Henrico. 
The  principal  purpose  sought  in  this  general  arrange- 
ment was  to  assure  for  the  officers  in  Vii^ioia  a  cer- 
tain maintenance  without  the  need  of  any  reliance  upon 
the  resources  of  the  Corporation  in  England.     Whenever 

.  a  new  office  was  established,  a  certain  number  of  acres 

'  Work!  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  642.  As  I  have  already  pointed  oat, 
the  petition  of  the  Aaiiemblj  of  I6I0  to  the  Coiupaiiy  In  England  shorn 
very  conclusively  that  patents  to  land  in  fee  simple  bad  been  already 
graated  to  a  few  persons ;  first,  it  is  possible,  to  the  emancipated  laborets 
of  Charles  Hundred  in  1618,  and  afterwards  by  Argoil  lo  those  among  tlie 
servants  of  the  Company  nbo  were  able  to  make  extraordinary  payments 
for  their  freedom  aad  for  ailotments  of  brnd.  The  number  of  persons, 
however,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fee  shnple  tenure  when  Teardley 
began  his  administration,  must  have  formed  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  l>ody  of  laborers  and  tenants.  Wiiat  the  real  number  of  these 
persons  was,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  information  which  the  anthor- 
ilJea  give  is  only  of  a  general  character. 
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were  attached  to  it.  Thus  when  Thomas  Nuce"was  ap- 
pointed in  1619  the  superintendent  of  the  Company's 
landu,  twelve  hundred  acres  were  assigned  to  him  as  a 
means  of  paying  his  salary.  Six  hundred  acres  of  this 
allotment  were  situated  at  Kecoughtan,  four  hundred  at 
Charles  City,  one  hundred  at  Jamestown,  and  one  hundred 
at  Henrico;  these  were  the  four  boroughs  in  which  the 
lands  of  the  Company  had  been  laid  off,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Nuce  in  superintending  its  property  would 
also  overlook  that  belonging  to  his  own  office.  To  the 
Treasurer,  the  Marshal,  and  the  Cape  Merchant  respec- 
tively, who  bore  heavy  responsibilities,  fifteen  hundred 
acres  were  granted;  to  the  Physician  and  Secretary,  five 
hundred  acres  each,  and  to  the  Vice-admiral,  three  hun- 
dred. An  assignment  of  one  thousand  acres  was  made 
for  the  support  of  the  master  and  usher  of  the  East  India 
School.*  '  ■ 

The  apportionments  of  land^weuld  haxe  b^^n  worthlgas 
if  no  provision  had  been  made  for  their  cultivation'.'  A 
system  of  leases  in  consequence  was  adopted.  To  the 
Governor  one  hundred  tenants  were  allowed;  to  the 
Treasurer  and  Marshal,  fifty  each;  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  Company's  lands,  forty;  to  the  Secretary  and  Phy- 
sician, twenty  apiece;  and  to  the  Vice-admiral,  twelve. 
Each  one  of  these  public  officials,  when  his  tenure  ceased, 
was  required  to  transmit  to  his  successor  the  whole  number 
of  tenants  who  were  by  law  attached  to  his  office.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Company  that  each  one  should  receive 
such  an  area  of  land  and  such  a  number  of  servants  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  afford  him  an  ample  support  as  well 

>  iDstmctione  to  Teardley,  1618.  See  Virginia  Magazine  of  Bitttyry 
and  Biography,  vol.  11,  pp.  164-161 ;  Abstracts  of  Proceedings  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  of  London,  vol.  I,  pp.  12, 03,  151, 152 ;  Ueitiiig's  Stat- 
utes, vol.  I,  p.  U6. 
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as  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  his  poaition.^  The  plan  was 
in  large  measure  carried  into  practical  efEect.  When  Sir 
George  Yeardley  sailed  from  England  in  1619  toassumecon- 
trol  of  the  government  of  the  Colony,  he  waa  accompanied 
by  fifty  tenants  for  the  tUl^e  of  the  lands  assigned  to 
his  office,  these  persons  being  transported  at  the  expense 
of  the  Company,  but  furnished  with  supplies  at  his  own 
charge.*  As  the  outlay  in  sending  passengers  directly  to 
Virginia  was  very  heavy,  there  being  at  this  time  no 
freight  to  be  brought  back  by  the  same  vessel  to  England, 
the  ships  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  were 
employed  to  convey  the  tenants  to  the  Colony,  stopping 
there  on,  their  way  to  the  waters  of  the  North.'  In  the 
interval  between  April,  1619,  and  May,  1620,  eighty  addi- 
tional tenants  were  dispatched  to  be  placed  on  the  lands 
of  the  Governor,  one  hundred  and  thirty  on  the  lands  of 
the  Company,  one  hundred  on  the  College  lands,  and  fifty 
on  the  Glebe.  To  ensure  the  contentment  of  those  among 
them  who  were  without  wives,  young  women  were  im- 
ported to  be  married  to  them,  this  shipment  being  as 
much  a  speculative  venture  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders 
in  England  who  subscribed  to  it,  as  if  the  maidens  had 
been  so  much  unconscious  merchandise.  Hardly  less  im- 
portant were  the  large  number  of  boys  who  were  for- 
warded to  Virginia,  during  the  same  period,  to  serve  as 
apprentices  in  husbandry  to  the  tenants.* 
The  terms  of  the  agreement  which  the  Company  entered 

>  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smilh,  p.  643 ;  Hening's  Statates,  vol.  I,  p.  IIB ; 
Abttracts  of  Proceedings  of  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I,  pp.  83, 
151. 

'  Abstract*  of  Froeeedingt  of  Virginia  Compang  of  London,  vol.  I,  p.  28. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

<  Ibid.,  pp.  06,  87, 13B.  See  also  Company's  Letter,  dated  Aug.  21, 
1621,  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  233 ;  also  Company's 
Letter,  dated  Sept.  11, 1021,  Ibid.,  p.  246. 
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into  with  the  tenant  on  the  public  lands,  were  in  great 
measure  the  same  as  those  wliich  had  been  formulated 
hj  Dale  a  few  years  before  under  similar  circumstances. 
He  was  transported  to  Virginia  free  of  expense  to  himself, 
and  after  his  arrival  he  was  provided  with  victuals  for 
twelve  months,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  was 
supplied  with  apparel,  weapons,  tools,  and  implements, 
in  addition,  he  was  presented  with  a  certain  number 
of  cattle.  As  a  return  for  these  benefits,  the  tenant  was 
expected  to  pay  to  the  Company  one-half  of  his  annual 
crops,  and  to  remain  in  its  employment  for  seven  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  interval  he  was  at  liberty  to  renew 
the  contract  or  to  remove  to  land  which  had  been  granted 
to  him  as  a  dividend.' 

The  reports  as  to  the  operation  of  this  system  of  tenant 
right  are  contradictory.  In  a  letter  to  the  Company  in 
England,  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  persons  who  worked  on  half  shares, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
College  lands,  found  themselves  unable  even  to  earn  food 
Bufiicient  for  their  needs  during  three  months  of  the  year.^ 
This  was  probably  an  exaggeration.  In  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  accurate,  it  was  explained  in  large  measure 
by  circumstances  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  tenants 
to  control.  Many  are  said  to  have  had  just  ground  for 
complaint  in  the  fact  that  they  were  assigned  to  cleared 
lands  worn  out  by  a  course  of  cultivation  prolonged  over 
a  number  of  years,  and  which  were,  therefore,  in  no  con- 
dition to  bring  forth  a  profitable  crop  of  tobacco."     Pory 

1  A  Declaration  of  the  State  of  the  Colonle,  pp.  18-16,  Force's  Histor- 
ical Traett,  toI.  III. 

^  Printed  in  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  370. 

*  George  Sandys  to  John  Ferrer,  Britttit  Slate  Fapei-i,  Colonial, 
vol.  n,  No.  27  ;  Saiiabury  AbstracU  for  1623,  p.  88,  Va.  State  Library. 
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openly  asserted  that  the  officers  of  the  Company  made  an 
improper  use  both  of  their  tenants  and  the  tenants'  ser- 
vants. The  servants  were  taken  away  from  their  masters 
and  removed  by  the  officers  to  their  private  estates,  while 
the  tenants  themselves  were  kept  so  constantly  engaged 
in  rowing  the  officers  to  and  fro  between  Jamestown  and 
the  lands  assigned  to  the  different  official  positions,  lying 
some  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  some  near  the  Falls, 
that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  pay  the  rent  expected  of 
them.i  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  which  were  probably 
not  quite  as  great  as  Pory  represented  them  to  be,"  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  tobacco 
shipped  from  Virginia  to  England  in  the  short  interval 
before  the  massacre,  had  been  raised  by  tenants  who  were 
seated  on  the  public  domain.  The  George,  which  arrived 
in  England  in  March,  1622,  was  loaded  in  great  part 
with  a  cargo  that  was  the  product  of  the  lands  assigned 
by  the  Company  to  the  College  and  Treasurer  or  reserved 

'  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  671.  The  following  extract  from  a 
lelter  written  by  the  Governor  uid  Council  of  Virginia  to  the  Company 
in  England  in  Januar;,  1((21  (0.  8.),  presents  the  conduct  of  tbe  officers 
in  a  more  favorable  light.  "  Yt  being  a  matter  of  dlScultie  to  finde  out 
on  the  Buddaine  such  a  convenient  place  for  the  seating  of  the  Tresurera 
Tenants  as  in  oar  judgments  we  thought  requisite,  and  that  would  have 
much  endangered  the  help  of  his  people,  and  beine  Qke  means  of  the  cer- 
taine  loss  of  bis  next  year's  cropp  to  have  kept  them  long  vrithont 
employment,  about  James  Cyttle,  Mr.  Treasurer  was  out  of  ueceseitie 
enforced  to  purchase  for  himself  out  of  his  own  private  Estate,  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  Lande,  being  the  divident  of  a  private  planter,  for  the  pres- 
ent employment  of  his  people  where  they  are  yett  remayninge  .  . .  the 
like  course  wee  propose  to  take  for  the  land  and  Tennantes  belonging  to 
the  place  of  Pbysitian  who  onto  of  the  like  necessitie  was  foine  for  the 
present  to  give  certain  closes  and  clere  ground  for  the  employment  of  his 
people  not  far  from  James  Cyttie."  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  Lon- 
don, p.  281. 

'  See,  however,  in  support  of  his  statements.  Company's  Letter  dated 
July  25, 1621,  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  230. 
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for  itself.'  The  amount  of  rent  exacted  of  the  tenants  was 
undoubtedly  too  large,  being  very  much  in  excess  of  .that 
which  was  required  of  the  farmers  during  the  administra^ 
tion  of  Dale.  So  unsatisfactory  did  the  working  of  this, 
rate  prove  to  the  Company,  and  so  much  discontent  did  it  t 
breed  among  the  tenants  themselves,  that  in  1622,  barely 
three  years  after  the  original  provision,  the  Governor  and,, 
Council  in  Virginia  were  instructed  to  modify  it.  By  the'>. 
old  regulation,  the  tenant  was  to  transfer  to  the  Company 
one-half  of  the  crops  of  his  fields,  but  if  the  harvest  failed, 
he  was  relieved  of  responsibility;  by  the  terms  of  the  new, 
he  was  to  settle  his  rent  by  delivering  twenty  .bushels  of  ~^ 
grain,  sixty  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  one  pound  of  silk.  In 
addition,  he  could  be  required  to  give  his  labor  to  the 
public  works  for  six  days.  In  order  to  ensure  the  per- 
formance of  these  conditions,  at  least  three  tenants  were 
made  to  live  together,  each  one  being  bound  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  specified  rent.*  — — — i 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  implements  which   i 
the  Company  provided  for  the  tenants  who  were  sent  to  '[ 
Virginia  to  cultivate  the  public  lands.     The  allowance  1 
seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  a  family  of  six 
persons.     It  consisted  of  five  broad  and  five  narrow  hoes,"  \ 
three  shovels,  two  spades,  two  haud-bills,  two  broad  and  ' 
five  felling  axes,  two  hatchets,  two  steel  saws,  two  hand- 
saws and  one  whipsaw,  two  hammers,  two  augers,  two 
piercers,  six  chisels,  three  gimlets,  two  frows,  two  pick- 
axes, one  grindstone,  and  nails  of  many  sizes.     The  stern 
conditions   which   were   to   confront   the   tenant   on   his 
arrival  were  indicated  in  the  arms  furnished  him  for  pro- 


'  Abstracts  of  Proetediafft  of  tJn  Virginia  Company,  vol,  I,  pp. 
171,  106. 

*  Company's  Letter,  dated  Aug.  I,  1622,  Neill'a  Virginia  Company  of 
London,  pp.  320,  330. 
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tectioD  ;  theae  were  one  suit  of  light  armor,  a  long  gun,  a 
sword  and  belt,  a  bandoleer,  twenty  pounds  of  powder, 
and  sixty  pounds  of  shot  and  lead.^ 

When  Yeardley  assumed  control  of  affairs  in  Virginia, 
the  Company,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  production 
of  other  articles,  required  that  there  should  be  inserted  in 
all  formal  grants  of  land  a  covenant  that  the  patentees 
should  not  apply  themselves  either  wholly  or  principally 
to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  but  should  divide  their  atten- 
tion among  a  number  of  commodities  carefully  specified 
in  each  deed.  These  commodities  consisted  tu  part  of 
agricultural  products,  that  is  to  say,  Indian  com,  wheat, 
flax,  silk-grass  and  wine,  a  portion  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  England  was  anxious  to  be  able  to  purchase  in  the 
Colony,  in  order  that  she  might  escape  the  heavy  charges 
of  the  continental  merchants,  as  well  as  to  avoid  all  possi- 
bility of  an  interruption  In  her  supply.^  As  a  further 
provision  to  ensure  a  permanent  diversion  from  tobacco 
as  the  exclusive  crop  of  Virginia,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
only  payment  that  the  Company  should  receive  from  the 
planters  for  the  servants  to  he  sent  them  should  be  in  the 
form  of  the  commodities  named.^  As  laborers  were  so 
much  needed  by  the  colonists,  it  was  anticipated  that  this 

'  Work*  of  Ciipt.  John  Smith,  p.  608.  The  following  entry  is  found 
in  the  Ilecorda  of  Lovier  Norfolk  County,  Sept.  2,  1646,  vol  I  (see  the 
inventory  of  the  estate  of  Philip  Felgate);  "  an  old  cross  bowe,  an  old 
cibron,  a.  suite  of  black  armour,  an  head  piece  oi  white  armour."  These 
may  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  Company's  tennuts  originally.  My  atten- 
tion was  called  to  this  entry  by  Mr.  Edward  W.  James,  the  well-known 
antiquarian  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

^  Orders  and  Constitutions,  No.  cxiv.  Force's  HUtorical  Tracts,  vol. 
III.  See  also  Declaration  of  ilie  State  of  the  Colouie,  p.  10,  Force's 
Historical  Tracts,  vol.  III. 

■  Declaration  of  the  State  of  the  Colonie,  p.  14,  Force's  Ststorica! 
Tracts,  vol.  Ill ;  Abatraeis  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  oj 
London,  vol.  I,  p.  92. 
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would  be  highly  promotive  of  a  larger  cultivation  of 
these  commodities.  As  a  still  stronger  iuducement,  the 
planter  who  excelled  in  their  production  was  to  be  allowed  , 
the  privilege  of  being  the  first  to  make  a  choice  among 
the  apprentices  and  indented  servants  to  be  forwarded 
by  the  Company.  A  committee  of  merchants  were  to  be 
appointed,  who,  from  their  particular  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  the  commodities  to  be  fostered,  could  establish  a 
schedule  of  rates  at  which  these  commodities  could  he 
sold  in  the  English  markets  with  profit  by  the  planters  of 
Virginia  ;  this  schedule  was,  however,  hardly  expected  to 
include  maize  or  wheat,  as  the  reason  for  encour^ng  their 
production  was  to  provide  an  abundance  of  grain  for  the 
Colony  itself.  — '"    7 

At  the  beginning  of  1619,  the  commodities  shipped  I 
from  Virginia  were  confined  to  tobacco  and  sassafras.  It 
was  denied  at  the  time  that  this  was  to  be  attributeSto-' 
the  planters.  It  was  said  that  as  the  mass  of  products 
had  to  be  deposited  in  the  magazine  for  exchange,  it  lay 
in  the  power  of  the  presiding  director,  who  happened  to  be 
a  trader,  to  exclude  all  but  those  which  he  wished  to  pass, 
by  declining  to  fix  any  price  upon  them.  This,  it  was 
ui^ed,  had  been  done  by  Alderman  Johnson,  who  was 
the  principal  purchaser  from  the  Company  of  the  sassa- 
fras and  tobacco  imported  into  England,  and  who  was, 
therefore,  interested  in  the  enlargement  of  the  production 
of  these  articles,  a  result  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
suppression  of  all  efforts  to  vary  the  commodities  of  the 
Colony.  It  was  to  remove  this  condition  that  the  Com- 
pany proposed  to  adopt  a  general  schedule.^    The  prefer- 

'  Abstraels  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virffiuia  Company  of  London,  vol. 
I,  p.  92.  Sir  Edw[n  Sandys  suggested  that  "  a  committee  of  mcrchanta, 
ekilfol  in  these  particular  com  modi  ties,  might  be  appointed  to  set  such 
indifferent  go«d  rates  and  prices  upon  them  non  at  first  as  might  aot  only 
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ence  shown  for  tobacco,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  lay 
deeper  than  any  scheme  of  a  designing  alderman  to  give 
it  the  first  importance  by  making  it  the  only  profitable 
crop  for  cultivation.  Whether  or  not  the  members  of  the 
Company,  who  had  control  of  its  administration  in  1619, 
recognized  the  force  of  the  economic  reasons  causing  that 
plant  to  be  the  most  lucrative  crop,  they  displayed  great 
earnestness  in  carrying  out  the  well-known  wishes  of  the 
King,  going  so  far  as  to  send  a  treasurer  to  Virginia,  who 
was  not  only  to  collect  all  that  was  due  the  Company  in 
the  form  of  quit-rents,  a  new  source  of  revenue  created  by 
the  subdivision  of  the  public  lands,  but  also  to  see  that  the 
instructions  as  to  the  degree  of  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
staple  commoditiesbeput  in  force  by  the  authorities;  an  in- 
dication that  it  was  anticipated  that  even  the  public  officers 
of  the  Colony  would  be  reluctant  to  subordinate  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  to  that  of  the  other  products  of  the  soil.* 
It  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  in  some  detail  as  to  the 
steps  which  were  taken  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the 
staple  commodities.  One  of  the  earliest  laws  passed  by 
the  first  Assembly  that  met  in  the  Colony,  the  Assembly 
which  Yeardley  summoned  in  1619,  provided  that  every 
householder  should  reserve  in  store  a  barrel  of  Indian 
corn  not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for  every  servant  in 
his  employment,  but  this  grain  was  to  be  used  only  in 
case  their  necessities  compelled  it.  The  planter  who 
had  arrived  in  Virginia  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
twelve  months  was  exempted  from  the  scope  of  this  law.' 

make  the  Compan;  here  uiTere  thereby,  but  give  tbe  plantation  also 
l>etter  encouragement  to  raise  and  improve  the  same  abundantl7  by  their 
induBtr;  and  labor," 

'  AbstraetB  of  ProKeiingi  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  voL  1, 
pp.  112,  110. 

s  Brititk  State  Papers,  Colonial,  toI.  Ill,  No.  21, 1 ;  Colonial  Becordt 
of  Virginio,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1BT4,  p.  21. 
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Teardley  seems,  during  the  first  year  of  his  administration,  ^ 
to  have  given  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  grain 
with  a  view  to  removing  all  prospect  of  a  famine.  To 
such  an  extent  did  he  neglect  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
during  this  period,  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to  explain 
his  motive  to  the  Company  in,  England,  thus  showing  that 
its  members  had  not  determined  to  diminish  very  mate- 
rially the  amount  of  that  commodity  to  be  produced  in 
the  Colony.  ^/Yeardley  appears  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful with  the  wheat  he  sowed  very  soon  after  his  arrival. 
It  was  reported  in  England  that  he  had  secured  two 
harvests  from  the  same  field  in  the  course  of  the  same 
season,  the  second  of  which  had  sprung  from  seeds  shaken 
to  the  earth  by  the  wind  as  it  passed  over  the  heads  of 
the  preceding  crop.  After  this  second  crop  of  wheat  had 
been  reaped,  the  ground  was  planted  in  Indian  com,  from 
which  there  was  an  abundant  yield  in  the  autumn.  It  is 
quite  certain,  however,  that  the  Indian  corn  had  to  be 
gathered  before  it  had  fully  matured,  there  being  hardly 
an  interval  of  three  months  between  the  time  when  the 
second  wheat  harvest  took  place  and  the  arrival  of  frost. 
It  was  said  that  the  ground  was  of  such  extraordinary 
fertility,  that  the  maize  planted  in  it  germinated  and 
sprang  up  into  stalks  with  great  rapidity.  The  state- 
ment as  to  the  second  growth  of  wheat  has  its  only  satis* 
factory  explanation  in  the  fact  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  process  of  cutting  this  grain  was  so  prolonged, 
owing  to  the  use  of  sickles  and  hooks,  the  only  implements 
at  this  time  employed,  that  a  considerable  part  of  a  crop 
standing  upon  a  field  of  some  extent  became  overripe 
before  the  harvest  was  completed  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
When  a  second  crop  was  reaped  from  the  same  iield  in  the 

>  Abstract*  of  Proceedingt  of  tlte  Virffinia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  11. 
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\   couree  of  the  same  year,  it  consisted  generally-Q£Jjjriey 
\  that  had   been  sowed   in  July   in   the   soil  from   which 
'.  English_wheat  had  been  removed,  the  barley'being  har- 
)  vCstSdin-CetDber  before  the  frost  had  had  an  opportunity 
I  of  blighting  it.'    When,  in  1619,  Rolfe  was  repudiating 
/  the  scandalous  depreciation  of  Virginia  by  its  enemies,  the 
/    first  information  as  to  which  had  been  brought  over  by 
Governor  Yeardley  himself,  he  declared  that  the  produc- 
tion of  English  grain  in  the  Colony,  instead  of  being  at 
the  rate  of  sixteen  bushels  an  acre,  as  the  persons  who 
opposed  the  prosperity  of  Virginia  asserted,  had  often 
amounted  to  thirty  bushels.^    Hamor  had  remarked  on 
the  superior  character  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  Colony, 
one  grain  multiplying  to  forty  grains,  and  the  head  of  the 
blade  often  being  a  span  long.     The  barley,  in  his  opinion, 
was  as  fine  aa  any  seen  in  England." 
-  The  chief  obstacle  to  overcome  in  the  beginning  in  the 
production  of^vEeaTwas    the~e.iMynivu  fertility^  the 
lands  at   this  time  Uffder  cultivation. '   Wheat  sewed  in 
fields   recently   cleared   of   woods  showed   an    enormous 
development  in  the  stalk,  but  a  stunted  growth  ~in  the 
grain  ;  to  secure  a  satisfactory  crop  from  new  grounds,  it 
was  always  necessary  to  precede  it  by  a  crop  of  tobacco  or 
maize,  which  reduced  the  fertility  of  the  soil.     The  char- 
acter of   the  wheat  seems  to  have  gradually  deteriorated 
until  it  failed  to  give  satisfaction  as  seed.     Tn  January, 
1621-1622,  the  Governor  and  Council  wrote  to  the  Com- 
pany in  London  to  request  that  a  supply  should  be  sent 
to  the  Colony  to  be  sown,  the  annual  crop  in  Virginia 

'  For  these  particulars,  see  Abitracts  of  Proceedingt  of  Oie  Virginia 
Company  of  London,  vol.  I,  p.  44  ;  Virginia  Richl;  Valued,  p.  13,  Foice'a 
HiOorieal  Tracts,  vol.  III  j  Bullock's  Vtrginia,  p.  9. 

«  Works  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  641. 

»  BalpL  Hamor'a  TVue  Diseourte,  p.  22. 
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having  hitherto  been  raised  from  grain  originally  brought, 
from  Canada,  but  which  had  become  puny  and  defec-  \ 
tdve  from  continued  improper  cultivation.  They  ako  ' 
asked  that  the  seed  should  be  transported  in  the  chaff,  and 
in  the  passage  across  the  ocean  should  be  kept  between 
decks.  Kone  was  to  be  forwarded  that  was  older  than  the 
last  harvest.  From  the  same  source,  it  is  learned  that  the 
amount  of  barleyand  oats  pjfn1"f'i"'  '"  ^^irc'"'^.  '•*  this 
time  was  so  small  as  to  be  unworthy  of  consideiation.  In 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Colony,  the  Company  at  a  general  court  made  provision 
for  dispatching  to  Virginia  a  pinnace  containing  not 
only  wheat  and  barley,  but  also  garden  seeds  and  scions 

of  fruit  trees.'  

Among  the  staple  commodities  which  Yeardley  was 
directed  by  the  Company  to  promote  was  flaa;  one  of  the 
indigenous  products  of  the  Colony;  every -family.,  was 
rec^uired  to  cultivate  oqb- hundred  plants,  and  the  Oovernor 
tumaelf  five  thoysaoj^.  The  Assembly  of  1619  passed  a 
law  to  enforce  this  ^ rovisioDr  ajid  furUiep  deidared  that 
if  flax  should  be  shown  to  be  a  ratable  commodity,  the 
number  of  plants  which  each  family  was  expected  to  raise 
would  be  increased.*  In  1622,  Pory,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  forwarded  to  England  specimens  cultivated  under 

the  Company's  instructions,  and   they  were   pronounced 

by  experts  to  be  as  excellent  in  taxture  as  the  flax  from     i 
which  the  celebrated  Cambaya  stuffs  were  woven.*     The    I 

>  Nelll'a  Ftj-{ffn(a  Company  of  London,  pp.  276,  27a  ;  Abatraca  of 
Proceedinge  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I,  p.  129.  The 
wheat  had  be«n  brought  from  Canada  by  Argoll.  See  letter  of  Molina  to 
GoDdomar,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Genetis  of  the  United  StattM,  p.  742, 

s  Lawes  of  Aseembly,  1610,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  I,  No. 
46 ;  Colonial  Seeordg  of  ViTginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Ewra,  1874,  p.  21. 

■  London  Company  to  GoTernor  and  Council  oE  Virginia,  June,  1622, 
Beill'B  Virffinia  Company  of  London,  p.  304. 
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Company  was  still  more  solicitouB  that  the  culture  of  the 
silk-worm  Bhould  be  introduced  into  Virginia.  There 
was  an  essay  in  this  culture  during  the  few  years  Smith 
resided  in  the  Colony,  which  he  asserted  was  only  pre- 
vented from  being  successful  by  the  sickness  of  the  master 
workman,  in  consequence  of  which  no  precautions  were 
taken  to  protect  the  worms  from  the  rats.'  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  importation  of  silk-worms 
in  the  time  of  Dale,  which,  as  the  result  quite  probably 
of  the  destructive  course  pursued  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Argoll,  ended  in  failure.  The  King  was  especially 
interested  in  the  production  of  silt  in  Virginia.  About 
1607  a  large  number  of  weavers  and  throwsters  from  the 
continent  had  settled  at  Spitalfields  and  Morefields  near 
London,  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  silk  industry  in 
England,  and  the  English  Government  was  very  anxious 
to  extend  them  in  their  trade  all  the  encouragement  in 
its  power.  It  would  have  been  an  advantage  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  them  had  they  been  able  to  secure  their 
raw  material  relieved  of  the  large  profit  obtained  by  for- 
eigners in  furnishing  it ;  and  it  was  also  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  no  interruption  in  the  course  of 
receiving  their  supply,  a  condition  which  could  not  be 
controlled  when  the  producers  of  the  raw  material  were 
foreign  nations.  In  1608,  the  first  mulberry  tree  was 
planted  in  England,  and  King  James  himself  entered 
actively  into  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm.  The 
discovery  of  the  mulberry  in  Virginia  in  such  great 
numbers  excited  from  the  beginning  the  very  reasonable 
hope  that  the  Colony  would  in  time  produce  lai^e  quanti- 
ties of  raw  silk.  At  the  first  session  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  in  1619,  the  members,  acting  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Company,  passed  a  law  that  every  man  should 
•  WorJct  0/  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  56. 
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plant  annually  six  mulberry  trees  during  a  period  of  seven 
years.'  It  was  afterwards  declared  that  a  large  number  of 
the  mulberry  trees  bore  so  many  leaves  that  each  tree 
would  nourish  a  sufficient  number  of  worms  to  produce 
silk  to  the  value  of  five  pounds.  The  vine-dressers  soon 
began  to  plant  mulberry  slips,  their  example  being  imitated 
to  some  extent  by  the  colonists.' 

With  a  view  to  promoting  an  interest  in  silk  culture, 
the  Company  were  at  pains  to  have  the  most  approved 
works  on  the  silk-worm  translated  into  English  and  for- 
warded to  the  Colony  for  general  distribution,  Mr. 
Bonoel,  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Silk  Establish- 
ment, composed  a  special  treatise  at  their  suggestion,  in 
which  be  pointed  out  the  proper  manner  of  constructing 
rooms  for  silk-worms,  as  well  as  of  planting  mulberry 
trees.  The  treatise  was  published  and  many  copies  sent 
to  Virginia,  to  which  a  large  quantity  of  silk-worms  were 
also  dispatched  from  the  royal  collection  in  England.^  In 
1620,  a  store  of  silk-womis  were  procured  from  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  steps  were  also  taken  to  obtain  a  supply  from 
France.  The  Company  secured  an  expert  who  had  been 
an  apprentice  of  one  of  the  men  employed  in  the  Royal 
Silk  Establishment,  where  he  had  been  carefully  trained 
by  his  master.  The  latter  was  allowed  twenty  pounds 
sterling  in  consideration  of  the  release  of  this  apprentice 

^  LawM  of  Assembly,  1619,  British  State  Papert,  vol.  I,  No.  4S ; 
Colonial  Beeord*  of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  21. 

*  New  Description  of  Virginia,  pp.  6,  7,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol. 
II ;  Abstracts  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  IBS;  Letter  of  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia  to  the  Company, 
January,  1621-22,  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  276.  At  the 
sessiOD  o£  the  General  Assembly  held  in  1021,  the  destruction  of  mul- 
berry trees  In  clearing  new  ground  was  expressly  prohibited.   Ibid,,  p.  275. 

»  Abstracts  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
pp.  99,  148. 
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with  a  view  to  his  transportation  to  Virginia,  and  in 
further  return  for  so  large  a  sum,  the  master  boimd  him- 
self to  instruct  other  apprentices  in  the  art  of  silk  cult- 
ure in  order  that  the  Company  might  in  the  future  have 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge.'  In  the  following  year 
provision  was  made  for  obtaining  a  large  supply  of  silk- 
worm seed  from  St.  Valencia,  which  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  producing  worms  that  prospered  in  other  climates 
besides  their  own.^  Raw  silk  previous  to  this  time  had 
sold  in  England  for  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  a 
pound,  and  silk  cods  for  two  shillings  and  six  pence,  but 
in  this  year  raw  silk  advanced  to  twenty-eight  shil- 
lings.* 

The  massacre  by  the  Indians  had  as  disastrous  an  influ- 
ence upon  silk  culture  as  it  had  upon  the  other  industries 
of  the  Colony.  So  far  as  can  be  discovered,  the  actual 
production  of  this  material  previous  to  that  event  had 
amounted  practically  to  very  little,  but  this  might  well  be 
due,  as  was  claimed,  to  the  fact  that  silk  culture  in  Vir- 
ginia had  not  yet  passed  the  iiist  stage  of  development. 
After  the  massacre,  George  Sandys,  who  as  Treasurer 
was  required  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Company's 
instructions  as  to  the  staple  commodities,  earnestly  strove 
to  restore  the  culture  of  silk  to  the  footing  which  it  had 
occupied  when  it  was  so  suddenly  interrupted.  He  placed 
the  silk-men  at  Elizabeth  City,  a  place  but  little  exposed, 
and  compelled  them  to  confine  their  attention  to  silk 
husbandry.  A  room  for  the  worms  was  prepared  at 
Lieutenant  Pierce's,  which  was  considered  to  be  the  most 

'  AbUraeia  of  Froctedinga  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol,  I, 
p.  99. 

'  Hiid.,  p.  137,  See  Company's  Letter,  dated  Sept.  II,  1821,  Neill'B 
Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  241. 

'  Vii^inift  RicUly  Valued,  p.  61,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  toI.  III. 
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suitable  for  this  purpose  to  be  found  in  the  Colony.^ 
The  period  of  service  for  which  some  of  the  silk-men  were 
bound  expiring,  Sandys  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wrote 
in  England,  urging  him  to  obtain  from  the  superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Silk  Establishment  two  Frenchmen  who 
were  trained  in  the  art  of  silk-making.  He  offered  to  pay 
such  experts  as  annual  wages,  either  twenty  marks  in 
coin,  or  tobacco  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  sterling, 
and  in  addition,  furnish  ^1  of  their  meals.  Sandys  ad- 
mitted with  evident  regret  that  the  planters  in  Virginia 
w^ere  so  much  absorbed  in  erecting  houses  and  planting 

tobacco,  that  they  showed  no  interest  in  silk  culture.* 

Theeffortto  manufacture  wine  in  the  Colony  began  as 
early  as  the  attempt  to  produce  silk,  and  was,  as  in  the 
instance  of  silk,  prompted  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
English  people  to  escape  the  heavy  charges  imposed  by 
foreign  importations.  During  the  brief  period  of  Smith's 
residence  in  Virginia,  the  abundance  of  the  wild  grapes  in 
the  natural  hedges  had  led  the  colonists  to  convert  this 
fruit  into  wine,  although  the  appliances  in  possession  of 
the  settlers  for  doing  so  must  have  been  of  the  rudest 
nature-  On  a  later  occasion,  a  quantity,  amounting  to 
twenty  gallons  at  least,  was  manufactured,  and  it  was 
thought  to  resemble  the  French  wines  in  flavor.'  Francis 
Maguel,  who  was  in  the  Colony  in  1609,  declared  that  the 
wines  expressed  from  the  grapes  of  Virginia  reminded 

'  George  Sandys  to  John  Perrer,  British  Slate  Faptri,  Colonial,  vol. 
n,  No.  27;  Sainabvry  AbilToctg  for  1623,  p.  89,  Va.  State  Librarj'. 
These  worma  had  very  probably  been  raised  from  the  eighty  ounces  of 
Beed  which  the  Company  had  sent  to  Virginia  in  September,  1822.  See 
Declaration  ot  the  Present  State  of  Virginia,  AbstracU  of  Froeeedinga  of 
the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  II,  p.  149. 

*  Letter  of  George  Sandys  to  Samuel  Wrote,  March  28,  1628,  Neill's 
Virginia  Vetunta,  pp.  127,  128. 

»  Strachey's  Hittorie  of  Travaile  itito  Virginia,  p.  120. 
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him  of  the  Alicante  which  he  had  drunk  in  Spain. ^  The 
poor  returns  from  the  experiments  of  Delaware  and  Dale 
do  not  appear  to  have  discouraged  the  Company  in 
England.  In  1619,  they  dispatched  to  Virginia  several 
French  vine-dressers  with  many  slips  of  the  finest  vines 
that  Europe  afforded.  These  vine-dressera  reported  that 
the  grapes  of  the  Colony  far  excelled  those  of  their 
native  Languedoc,  not  only  in  abundance  but  also  in 
variety  j  that  the  fruitage  of  one  variety  was  so  large 
that  they  refused  to  believe  that  it  was  the  grape  until 
they  had  opened  the  skin  and  examined  the  contents ; 
and  that  they  had  planted  their  cuttings  at  Michael- 
mas, and  obtained  grapes  from  them  in  tlie  following 
spring.^ 
■^  TEe"  Assembly  of  1619  showed  as  much  solicitude  in 
encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  as  of  the  mulberry 
tree ;  every  householder  was  compelled  by  law  to  plant 
ten  cuttings  and  to  protect  them  from  injury,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  expected  to  acquire  the  art  of  dressing  a 
vineyard,  either  by  special  instruction,  or  by  personal 
observation.'  The  Company  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  promotion  of  vine  culture,  that  marked  favor  was 
shown  to  all  who  undertook  it  with  zealousness.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  a  leading  planter,  was  so  energetic  in  advanc- 
ing this  as  well  as  other  measures  of  great .  benefit 
to  the  Colony,  that  it  was  promised  that  two  servants 
should  be  sent  him,  the  most  valuable  gift  which 
could  be  made  at  this  time.  The  Governor  of  Virginia 
had   already  bestowed  upon  him  a  reward  in  the   shape 


I  Report  of  Francis  Maguel,  1610,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  (?ene«i> 
o/(fte  (/naed  SUxUi,  p.  395. 

'  Beveiley'B  Binary  of  Virginia,  p.  107. 

*  Lawes  of  Aaaembly,  1818,  Britiah  State  Papert,  vol.  I,  Ko.  45 ;  Colo- 
nial Becorrta  of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  22. 
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of  tobacco,  and  this  present  was  heartily  approved  of  I 
by  the  Company.^  Under  the  impulsn  thus  yiven.  vinB-| 
j;')rf1ii  iTitrn  nntihl''i'*'*"^  ""n taming^ aa  many  as  ten  thousand  | 
^luAts.^  ^ 

The  specimens  of  wine  sent  to  England  reached  that 
country,  so  far  as  recorded,  in  a  very  damaged  condition, 
and  were  described  as  having  been  a  scandal  rather  than 
a  credit  to  the  Colony.  The  faults  of  the  wine  were 
attributed  at  the  time  to  the  defective  manner  in  which 
it  was  manufactured.'  The  failure  of  the  industry  at 
this  period  was  by  some  laid  at  the  door  of  the  vine- 
dressers, who  were  thought  to  have  concealed  their  knowl- 
edge because  they  were  worked  as  slaves.  This  was  a 
merely  fanciful  explanation.*  Captain  Butler,  who  visited 
Virginia  in  1622,  declared  that  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
pany to  introduce  the  vine  and  the  silk- worm  into  the 
Colony  were  regarded  with  derision  by  the  planters,  and 
that  the  pamphlets  published  in  England  to  give  them 
information  in  their  pursuit  of  these  industries  were 
'laughed  to  scorn.  These  statements  were  emphatically 
denied,  and  the  failure  of  wine  and  silk  culture  was 
attributed  to  the  great  massacre,  an  event  which  was 
especially  destructive  to  the  vineyards,  as  they  had  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  incursions  of  deer  when  the  settlements 
were  reduced  in  number.*    That  the  assertions  of  Butler 

1  AbntraclA  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol, 
I,  p.  136. 

'  Discourse  of  the  Old  Company,  British  State  Paperg,  vol.  Ill,  40, 
See  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  I,  p.  150. 

*  London  Company  to  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia,  Juna  10, 
1622,  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  303.  This  letter  Bhowa 
that  only  one  cask  was,  on  this  occasion,  sent  to  England,  —  a  "  taste," 
as  it  was  elsewhere  described,  Abstraas  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia 
Company  of  London,  vol.  1,  p.  108. 

*  Virginia  Richly  Valued,  p.  17,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  III. 

*  Unmasking  of  our  Colony  In  Virginia,  Abstracts  of  Proceedings 
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were  substantially  correct   is   proved   by  the  statement 

already  quoted,  of  George  Sandys  as  to  the  indifference 

of  the  planters  to  these  commodities.     Sandys  seems  to 

have  made  the  same  effort  after  the  massacre  to  revive 

the  culture  of  the  grape  as  he  had  done  to  revive  the 

culture  of  silk,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  the 

I     Assembly,  a  law  being  passed  in  1623,  that  for  every 

\     four  men  in  the  Colony  a  garden  should  he  laid  off  to  be 

\    planted  in  part  in  vines.  ^ 

1  '^'~^he  Frenchmen  who  were  imported  into  Virginia  to 
superintend  the  establishment  of  the  vineyards  and  the 
manufacture  of  wine,  undertook  to  test  the  adaptability 
of  the  soil_  to  rice.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Gookin,  who 
had  settled  at~Newport's  News,  planted  cotton,  which 
soon  grew  as  large  in  girth  as  the  arm  of  a  man,  and  as 
tall  as  a  man's  figure.^  It  was  partly  his  success,  and 
partly  the  success  of  others,  that  led  the  Governor  and 
Council  in  Marcli,  1622,  to*  write  to  the  Company  in 
England  that  they  had  reason  to  indulge  great  hope  as  to 
the  culture  of  this  staple  in  tlie  Colony,^  Not  only  had 
the  cotton  tree,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  West  Indies  been 
transferred  to  Virginia,  but  seeds  obtained  from  the  East 
had  also  been  planted,  and  they  had  sprung  up  and  flour- 
ished. An  attempt  was  also  made  to  cultivate  indigg, 
but  this  came  to  nothing  from  the  ignorance  of  tke  colo- 
^ista  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  curing  it.* 

o/  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  II,  p.  171.  For  the  Amrvrer, 
see  Ibid.,  pp.  178. 179. 

1  Lawee  and  Orders  of  Araembly,  Feb.  16,  1623,  British  Slate  Papen, 
Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  9;  McDonald  Papers,  toL  I,  p.  97,  V*.  SUU 
Library. 

»  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  565. 

'  Abstracts  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  168. 

«  Purchas'  PUgrimes,  vol.  IV,  pp.  1784, 1786. 
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The  number  of  cattle  in  Vii'ginia  in  1620  was  thought 
to  be  five  hundred  at  least.  The  native  breed  at  this 
time  was  pronounced  by  one  observer  to  be  much  laPger 
than  the  English  stock  from  which  they  sprang,  but  this 
was  probably  an  exaggeration,  as  the  lack  of  provision  in 
winter,  wliich  at  a  later  period  did  so  much  to  diminish 
the  size  of  all  domestic  animals,  must  have  had  a  per- 
ceptible effect  even  at  this  early  day,  A  majority  of  the 
cattle  in  the  Colony  in  1620,  however,  were  derived  very 
recently  from  European  blood,  and  therefore  had  not  long 
been  exposed  to  the  influences  that  were  to  stunt  the 
bodies  of  their  descendants.  The  description  of  the 
native  horses  is  fully  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  Virginian  stock  of  a  later  age  ;  they  are  said,  with 
some  exa^eration  probably,  to  have  been,  at  this  time, 
more  beautiful  in  form  and  more  active  in  spirit  than  the 
English  animal.^ 

The  Company  showed  the  strongest  d^ire  to  increase 
the  number  of  live  stock  in  the  Colony.  In  1619,  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys  proposed  at  a  quarter  court  that  twenty 
heifers  should  be  sent  over  for  every  one  hundred  tenants 
exported.  This  would  have  amounted  in  that  year  alone 
to  sixty  head.  The  charge  for  conveying  cattle  to  Vir- 
ginia was  very  heavy.  It  was  suggested  that  the  expense 
might  be  materially  reduced  by  entering  into  a  contract 
with  the  shipping  employed  in  the  Northern  fisheries. 
The  sum  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  a  heifer,  and  to 
meet  the  cost  of  her  transportation,  was  ten  pounds  sterling, 
representing  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
in  the  currency  of  the  United  States.  At  this  time  it 
required  only  the  expenditure  of  two  pounds  sterling  less 
to  convey  a  heifer  to  Virginia  than  a  man.     In  February, 
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1619,  the  ship  TryaX  set  out  with  sixty  kine  on  board, 
and  in  the  same  month  the  Faulcon  sailed,  having  fifty- 
two  kine  and  four  mares  as  a  part  of  her  cargo;  of  the 
one  hundred  and  two  animals  sent  in  these  vessels,  ten 
died  on  the  voyage,  but  the  original  number  was  made  up 
by  the  birth  of  ten  calves  during  the  same  length  of  time. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Company,  July  7,  1620,  it  was 
proposed  to  transport  to  Virginia  one  hundred  kine  for 
the  use  of  the  tenants  who  then  expected  to  go  over,  and 
one  hundred  more  to  be  distributed  among  the  planters 
who  had  recently  arrived  in  the  Colony.  Four  hundred 
goat8  were  to  be  obtained  from  Wales  and  eighty  asses 
from  France,  and  these,  with  twenty  mares,  were  also  to 
be  forwarded;  the  charge  to  be  made  for  the  goats  was 
stated  to  be  three  pounds  and  ten  shillings  a  head;  for 
the  asses,  seven  pounds  and  ten  shillings;  and  for  the 
mares,  fifteen  pounds  sterling.* 

One  of  the  persons  contracting  with  the  Company  at 

this  time  to  transport  cattle  to  Virginia  was  Thomas 
Wood,  who  was  disposed  to  complain  because  that  body 
declined  to  pay  him  more  than  eleven  pounds  sterling  for 
each  cow  delivered  in  the  Colony,  and  three  pounds  and 
ten  shillings  for  each  female  goat.  He  was  not  to  receive 
these  sums  until  he  could  present  a  certificate  from  the 
Governor  in  proof  that  be  had  performed  his  part  of  tie 
agreement.  The  original  rate  had  been  twelve  pounds 
for  each  cow,  the  lowest  that  would  not  in  his  opinion 
entail  a  loss.  It  was  carefully  stipulated  that  the  cattle 
should  be  fine  and  sprung  from  English  breeds.*     Special 

'  For  these  particulars,  see  Abslractt  of  Proceediugt  of  the  Virginia 
Company  of  London,  vol.  I,  pp.  23,  60,  83,  87.  For  pric«8  of  cows, 
heifers,  etc.,  [n  England  at  this  lime,  see  Rogers'  Hittory  of  AgriciUlure 
and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V,  pp.  333,  334. 

'  Abilractt  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  96.    Wood  seems  to  have  been  the  agent  of  GooMu  la  tt 
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privileges  were  granted  to  Mr.  Gookin  for  transporting 
cows  and  female  goats  to  "Virginia.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, any  one  who  conveyed  cattle  thither  and 
exchanged  them  for  the  commodities  of  the  country  had 
to  accept  these  commodities  at  the  rates  which  the  Com- 
pany prescribed;  Mr.  Gookin  was  exempted,  from  the 
operation  of  this  regulation,  being  permitted  to  barter  at 
such  prices  as  were  satisfactory  to  himself.  As  soon  as 
the  Company  were  informed  that  bis  first  cargo  of  live 
stock  had  arrived  in  safety,  they  addressed  him  a  letter 
in  which  they  offered  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for 
every  head  of  cattle  that  any  person  should  import  into 
the  Colony,^ 

The  successful  contract  with  Mr.  Gookin  seems  t 
been  the  beginning  of  an  important  trade  in  cattle  1 
tween  Ireland  and  Virginia.'  This  trade  was  threatened  i 
by  the  royal  order  issued  in  1621,  that  all  the  tobacco  i 
produced  in  the  Colony  should  be  brought  to  the  mother 
country  first,  even  when  the  intention  was  to  dispose  of  ; 
it  elsewhere,  the  object  of  this  order  being  to  secure  the  ; 
customs  on  the  leaf  which  the  planters  were  at  this  time  ; 
offering  for  sale  in  Holland,  as  Englavd  did  not  furnish  ; 
a  sufBcient  market.  The  order  also  touched  the  exchange  i 
of  tobacco  in  Ireland  for  the  cattle  and  other  necessaries  > 
that  the  people  of  Virginia  were  now  procuring  from  that 

aa  to  cattle.  See  extracts  from  the  Company's  proceedings,  printed  in 
Neill'B  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  106. 

■  Abatraa»  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
pp.  133,  108. 

'  In  tbe  time  ol  James  the  Fiist,  a  large  proportion  of  the  sarface  of 
Ireland  was  converted  into  paatiire  land,  on  nhich  an  enormoue  number 
of  neat  cattle  were  raised.  It  was  calculated  that  fn  tbe  year  1020  one 
hundred  tbonsand  bead  were  Imported  into  England  alone,  where  they 
were  sold  at  rates  ranging  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds  sterling  ^iece. 
Cunnin^tam'a  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce,  p.  180. 
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country.'  This  trade,  however,  was  not  as  much  affected 
as  the  Company  anticipated.  In  the  following  year, 
several  Irish  gentlemen  are  found  inquiring  as  to  the 
rates  at  which  they  would  be  permitted  to  sell  cattle  in 
the  Colony,  and  were  informed  that  for  every  heifer  they 
landed  there  in  sound  condition,  they  would  receive 
eleven  pounds  sterling,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
of  tobacco  at  their  option.  This  was  on  the  whole  a  fair 
price.'  Only  female  cattle  appear  to  have  been  imported 
at  this  time,  there  being  a  sufficient  number  of  steers  and 
bullocks  in  Virginia  to  serve  the  few  purposes  for  which 
they  were  required.     A  cow  was  now  valued  in  the 

— dolony  at  fifteen  pounds  sterling.^ 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  half  a  dozen  ploughs  were 
now  going  in  Virginia  in  spite  of  the  previous  attempt  of 
the  Company  to  secure  plough-wrights  by  public  advertise- 
ment.   The  need  for  them  had,  however,  increased,  and  in 

I — I^Stisequence,  a  request  was  forwarded  to  England  by  the 
Cape  Merchant  that  the  want  should  be  supplied,  either 
by  sending  over  the  implements  themselves,  or  persons 
capable  of  manufacturing  them.*  John  Rolfe  complained 
that  there  was  not  a  carpenter  in  the  Colony  who  could 
build  a  cart  or  make  a  plough,  and  that  even  if  carte  and 
ploughs  had  been  numerous,  there  were  lacking  men  skil- 
ful in  their  use,  and  informed  as  to  how  to  train  cattle  to 
draw  them.* 

>  Abtlraett  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Gorapany  of  Zondoti,  voL  ^ 
p.  148. 

^  ibid.,  p.  169. 

■  Certificate  of  Thomas  Gibbs  sjid  Samuel  Wrote,  Brttith  BtaU 
Papers,  Colonial,  No.  6.  July  2, 1629  ;  JHeDonald  Papen,  vol.  n,  p.  13, 
Va.  State  Library. 

*  Abttractt  of  Proeetdingt  of  the  Virginia  Con^nj/  of  London,  voL  I, 
p.  13. 

•  WorJa  of  Capt.  John  iSmilh,  p.  Ml. 
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The  close  of  Governor  Yeardley's  administration  found 
every  section  of  the  planters,  who  now  numbered  two 
thousand  persons,^  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  various 
fruits  of  their  skill  and  industry.  The  plenty  of  these 
times,  following  so  closely  on  the  deai-tb  and  confusion  in 
which  Argoll  had  plunged  the  Colony,  waa  long  remem- 
bered. .  It  is  stated  by  one  observer  of  that  age,  that  no 
i.>ippier  people  were  to  be  found  than  the  population  of 
Virginia  at  this  particular  period,  the  quantity  of  provi- 
sions of  all  kinds  being  so  great,  that  every  man  gftvcffSs 
entertainment  to  his  friends  and  to  strangers.*  The  plantA 
ers  bad  now  an  abundance  of  grain,_gea8,  beans,  Jjuaips,  j 
radish,  jiacaley,  onions,  potatoes,  cftlpbage.  cauliflower,  | 
puSpkius,  carrots,  paiauips,  th^nne,  sMpry,  hygaop,  and  I 
letituce.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  second  test  was  made  I 
of  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  to  such  West  Indian  fruitsi 
as  ^gs,  lemons,  almouls,  pnmngr^niitfn,  olives,  giQger,  I 
Bugarycjii"".  p^aitainSj  cassada,  and  -pci«kly-pears,  and  I 
some  of  them  probably  came  to  perfection.^  Wherever  ' 
land  bad  been  recently  stripped  of  woods,  it  produced,  iny 

1  Dlscoorae  of  the  Old  Company,  Bi-itish  Stale  Papers,  Colonial",  to\. 
Ill,  No.  40.  See  aJao  Virginia  Magazine  of  RUtory  and  Biographj/,  vol. 
1,  p.  159. 

*  "  Briefe  DeclaratLon  of  the  Plantation  of  Virginia,"  etc.,  British  Slate 
Paptre,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  21,  I  ;  Colonial  Records  of  Virginia, 
State  Senate  Doct.,  Eitra,  1874,  p.  81.  See  also  Discourse  of  Old  Com- 
pany, Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  I,  p.  159. 

*  Purchaa'  Pilgrimea,  toI.  IV,  pp.  1785,  1786.  "  Briefe  Declaration 
of  the  Plantation  of  Virginia,"  etc.,  Biitish  Stale  Papers,  Colonial,  vol. 
Ill,  No.  21, 1 ;  Colonial  Records  of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra, 
1874,  p.  82 ;  Nova  Britannia,  p.  23,  Force's  Historical  Traete,  vol. 
I.  See  letter  of  Governor  Builer  of  Bermuda  written  to  Sir  George 
Teardley  in  Virginia  in  December,  1621,  Sakluyt  Society  FvbtieatiOTit 
for  1882.  This  letter  is  printed  in  full  in  Neill'a  Virginia  Carolorum, 
p.  28.  See  also  Worlia  of  Capt.  John  Smllh,  pp.  682,  683.  It  ia  stated 
here  that  in  1622,  two  thousand  pounds  of  potatoes,  among  other  things, 
vers  shipped  to  Virginia. 
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••  Bptte'of  the  primitive  methods  of  tillage  then  prevailing, 

I  seven  or  eight  barrels  of  corn  in  addition  to  a  barrel  of 

,  peas  and  beans,  two  unusually  nourishing  vegetables.      It 

{  was  thought  by  RoUe,  that  an  industrious  man  whose 

'  attention  was  not  diverted  from  his  work  by  other  occupa- 

'  tions,  could  tend,  without  imposing  too  far  on  his  strength, 

four  acres  of  maize  and  one  thousand   tobacco  plants. 

'  According  to  the  same  authority,  one  man  could  provide 

■  grain  sufficient  for  five  men  and  apparel  for  two,  by  the 

[profit  which  he  would  derive  from  the  sale  of  his  tobacco.^ 

Atthis  time  two  active  laborers  could  produce  a  crop  of 

the  latter  commodity  worth  fifty  pounds  sterling  in  the 

.  English  market.     Richard  Brewster  claimed  that  in  one 

s,^  year  he  had,  with  the  assistance  of  three  men,  secured  two 

/thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  and  one  hun- 

-  f  dred  bushels  of  grain.     William  Capps  had  been  still 

'■  more  successful.     Three  boys  in  his  service  had  produced 

^_  three  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  and  one  hundred  and 

eleven  barrels  of  Indian  corn,  without  receiving  aid  from 

' '  himself.'    It  was  not  until  the  administration  of  Yeai-dley 

~"  that  any  striking  innovation  was  made  in  the  manner  of 

_--  curing  the  tobacco  after  it  had  been  removed  from  the 

stalk.     Doubtless  the  earliest  method,  which  consisted  of 

throwing  the  leaves  together  in  a  heap,  appeared  even  to 
the  inexperienced  planters  to  allow  room  for  great  improve- 

3  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  541. 

'  Abstracu  of  Froeeedingi  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London, 
Yolll,  pp.  202,  26.1.  The  author  of  Virginia  Richly  Valued,  wriUng  at 
a  laler  period,  aa.id :  "The  nalive  corn  of  the  Conntry,  maiz,  Is  GO  gratef  ull 
to  the  planter  that  it  retumeth  bim  bis  entrusted  seed  with  tbe  increase 
of  2  or  3  hundred  interest,  so  facilely  planted  that  one  man  in  48  bouis 
may  prepare  as  much  ground  and  Bet  Euch  a  quantity  of  come  that  he 
may  be  secure  from  want  of  Bread  all  the  yeare  following,  though  he 
sbould  have  never  so  large  an  appetit«  to  consume  it  and  having  nothing 
else  to  live  upon."    P.  12,  Force's  Historical  Trnctt,  voL  UL 
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ment.  Seven  years  after  the  original  experiment  of  Rolfe, 
a  Mr.  Lambert  introduced  the  plan  of  stringing  the  leaves 
apon  lines,  this  being  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
tobacco  stick  so  well  known  to  all  familiar  with  the  cult- 
ure of  the  plant  in  the  present  ^e.'  Tobacco-houses  were 
now  erected.  Among  the  buildings  burned  down  by  the 
Indians  in  the  massacre  of  1622,  was  a  house  of  this  kind 
at  Mr,  Harrison's,  and  this  was  probably  not  the  only 
structure  of  the  same  character  destroyed  on  this  occa- 
sion.' Tobacco  now  was  in  part,  at  least,  shipped  in  rolls 
weighing  many  pounds.^  In  the  Flying  Horse  of  Flush- 
ing, which  reached  England  from  Virginia  in  1615,  there 
was  one  roll  containing  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  five 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  this  was  doubtless  not  exceptional 
as  long  as  the  crops  of  the  planters  were  purchased  by  the 
Cape  Merchant.*  To  him  as  the  custodian  of  the  maga- 
zine, it  was  always  presented  in  the  leaf,  one  of  the  provi- 
sions adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  1619  being  that  it  should 

>  Randolph  M88.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  142.    Id  1620,  Mr.  Henry  Palmer  is  said 

to  have  brought  la  the  attention  of  the  Company  a  new  plan  for  curing 
tobacco.  Tbe  character  ol  this  plan  ia  not  now  known.  See  MS.  of  the 
Minvtesofthe  Virginia  Conyiany  o/ London,  in  the  Library  of  CongresB, 
vol.  I,  p.  119.  Mr.  William  G.  Stanard,  who  has  an  unequalled  knowl- 
edge of  many  branches  of  Virginian  history,  gives  aoine  details  of 
Mr,  Lambert's  lite  In  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography, 
Tol.  II,  p.421. 

«  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  676. 

■  Id  1018,  tbe  aathorltles  of  tbe  Company  In  England  received  permis- 
sion to  sell  by  the  candle  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  transported 
from  the  Bermudas  in  the  form  of  rolls.  See  Court  Mintites  of  the  East 
India  Company,  vol.  IV,  p.  304.  In  1621,  the  Company  is  found  writing 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia  as  follows :  "  Being  sensible  of 
tbe  great  losse  the  Advenlureis  still  sostaineth  by  your  roule  tobacco 
made  up  with  fillers,  (as  the  term  is)  order  throughout  the  Collony  thnt 
tbey  may  be  provided  to  eicbaoge  with  oar  Ct^e  Merchant,  etc."  Neill's 
Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  2S8. 

*  Delaware  MSS.,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  773. 
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not  only  be  aired  before  it  was  brought  to  the  magazine, 
but  all  that  was  shown  to  be  very  mean  in  quality  when 
offered  in  exchange  should  be  burnt.  This  was  the  insti- 
tution of  the  first  general  inspection  law  in  Virginia,  a 
measure  which  was  especially  necessary  in  that  age,  when 
from  the  inexperience  of  many  of  the  planters,  men  who 
had  not  been  long  in  the  Colony,  so  much  of  the  tobacco 
was  of  the  most  indifferent  character. ^  The  law  pre- 
scribed only  two  grades,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  roll  which  reached  England  in  1615,  in  the  Flying 
Morte,  was  described  as  "middling,"  but  this  term  may 
have  been  applied  to  the  second  grade.  The  scope  of  the 
inspection  law  of  1619  was,  in  1623,  extended  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  sworn  men  in  each  settlement  to  condemn 
all  bad  tobacco.*  The  method  used  in  disposing  of  the 
leaf  in  the  English  market  at  this  time  was  by  the  candle, 
and  the  same  was  perhaps  adopted  in  Virginia  in  some 
casesjjifter  the  abolition  of  the  magazine. 
■  'Tfhere  were  a  number  of  reasons  which  gave  tobacco  a 
superiority  over  all  the  other  commodities  of  Virginia,  and 
rendered  ultimately  abortive  every  effort  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  planters  to  the  production  of  maize  and 
wheat,  wine  and  silk.  The  general  economic  tendencies 
of  a  people  are  never  founded  upon  mere  wilfulness, 
but  upon  a  just  appreciation  of  their  immediate  interests 
as  controlled  by  their  physical  surroundings.  First  of 
all, — and  from  a  material  point  of  view,  this  was  sufficient 
in  itself  if  tobacco  could  be  cultivated  as  cheaply  as  any 
other  crop,  —  it  commanded  proportionately  to  weight  a 
higher   price  in  the  markets   of   England  and  Holland. 

'  Lawes  of  ABsembly,  1019,  British  Slate  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  I,  No. 

45 ;  Colonial  Records  of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct,,  Extra,  1874,  p.  24, 

'  Lawes  and  Orders  of  Assembly,  Feb.  16,  162S,  British  State  Papers, 

Colonial,  vol  III,  No.  9 ;   McDonald  Papers,   vol.  I,   p.   98,  Va.  State 

Library. 


l; 
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When  Captain  Smith  was  examined  by  the  royal  commis- \ 
aioners  at  the  time  the  question  of  repealing  the  charter  of  ' 
the  Company  was  ^itated,  he  was  asked  to  explain  why  it  ' 
was  that  the  Colony,  in  spite  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and 
the  variety  of  its  natural  products,  exported  but  one  com-  ' 
modity.     His  reply  was  a  significant  one.     The  reason, 
he  declared  in  substance,  was,  that  grain  only  brought) 
two  shillings  and  six  pence  a  bushel,  while  tobacco  brought 
three  shillings  a  pound.     A  man's  labor  in  tobacco  wa« 
calculated  to  be  worth  as  much  as  sixty  pounds,  but  ill, 
grain  it  was  worth  only  ten.^    Sandys  held  precisely  the/ 
same  views,  the  neglect  of  all  commodities  but  tobaccol 
being  in  his  opinion  directly  traceable,  certainly  as  long  \ 
as  the  magazine  price  of  three  shillings  was  approved  by  \ 
the  Company,  to  the  high  rate  at  which  it  was  sold."     If    i 
the  same  price  had  been  fixed  upon  a  bushel  of  grain,     \ 
equal  industry  would  have  been  shown  in  ita  produc<     [ 
tion.     That,  however,  was  impracticable,  because  the  ratt     j 
allowed  in  Virginia  was  governed  by  the  value  of  the  arti-     ', 
cle  in  England.     An  arbitrary  price  might  be  established     i 
for  a  time,  but  would  fall  through  after  an  interval,  for  the 
reason  that  no  merchant  would  be  willing  to  exchange  his     I 
goods  for  any  product  at  a  figure  ensuring  a  heavy  loss     I 
when  this  product  was  thrown  upon  the  English  market     1 
for  sale.     In  January,  1621-1622,  the  General  Assembly     ' 
proposed  that  the  Company  should  assess  grain  in  Vir-      \ 
ginia  at  seven  shillings  a  btishel,  and  should  purchase  it  at     / 
this  price  either  with  bills  of  exchange  on  England,  or  with     j 
commodities  to  be  delivered  in  the  Colony  at  a  profit  of     | 
only  twenty -five  per  cent.     Such  a  policy  would  have  been     i 

t  Answer  to  the  Commiasioners'  QuestiouB,  1G24,  Works  of  Capt. 
John  Smith,  p.  616 ;  see  also  p.  605. 

"  AbitracU  of  Proceeding*  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  124. 
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.';iinou8  to  the  Company  if  the  returns  in  England  alone 
were  considered.'  In  January,  1621,  the  year  in  which 
the  proposition  of  the  Assemhly  was  made,  the  value  of 
wheat  in  the  mother  country  was  forty-one  shillings  a 
quarter,  or  five  shillings  a  bushel.  Fifty  shillings  a  quar- 
ter, or  six  shillings  a  bushel  for  grain,  exceeded  the  avera^ 
rate  during  the  period  covered  by  the  Company's  adminis- 
tration in  Virginia.  In  1619  and  1620,  the  two  years  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  General  Assembly's  proposition,  the 
price  of  wheat  in  England  was  only  twenty-five  shillings  a 
quarter,  or  three  shillings  a  bushel.  With  the  exception 
of  the  year  1622,  when  it  rose  to  fifty  shillings,  it  did  not 
advance  beyond  forty-eight  shillings  a  quarter,  or  six  shil- 
Ungs  a  bushel.  From  1606  to  1624,  the  average  value  of 
wheat  in  England  was  only  five  shillings  a  bushel.'  It 
will  be  seen  from  these  English  rates  that  the  loss  of  the 
Company,  if  they  had  decided  to  import  grain  from  Vir- 
ginia, would  always  have  been  equal  to  two  shillings  a 
bushel,  and  in  some  years  it  would  have  risen  above  this 
sura.  In  this  computation,  the  customs  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  wheat  or  maize  have  been  omitted 
from  consideration.  The  charge  on  a  ton  of  goods  imported 
into  Virginia  from  the  mother  country  was  placed  at  three 
pounds  sterling,'  and  the  freight  could  not  have  been  less 
than  this  amount  on  commodities  shipped  to  England  from 
the  Colony,  whether  conveyed  in  the  vessels  of  the  Com- 
pany or  not.*    The  clear  loss,  therefore,  which  that  Cor- 

iNeiU's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  pp.  282,  283.  TbeABsembl; 
was  evidently  not  looking  to  the  exportation  ot  the  grain, 

'  See  tables  in  Rogers*  Sisiory  of  Agriculture  and  PrtcM  (n  Enghjnd, 
vol,  T,  pp,  268-270. 

*  Workt  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  617.  See  also  Abatractt  of  Proeted- 
ingt  of  the  Virginia  Compant/  of  London,  vol.  It  p.  116. 

*  The  freight  charge  od  nheat  by  the  ton  in  1649  was  three  pounds 
sterling.    Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  49.    It  waa  not  leas  twenty  years  earlier. 
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poration  would  have  incurred  in  sending  to  London  a  ton 
of  gmin,  purchased  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  a  hushel, 
would  have  been  very  near  to  eighty-nine  shillings.  No 
association  or  individual  could  a£ford  for  any  length  of 
time  to  continue  an  importation  entailing  such  an  enor- 
mous deficit,  which  in  this  instance  would  have  been 
further  increased  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  grain  and  the 
payment  of  customs.  The  highest  price  which  the  Com- 
pany could  have  given  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  maize  iu 
Virginia,  with  the  assurance  of  a  moderate  gain  in  selling 
it  in  England,  alter  allowing  for  all  the  lixed  and  inci- 
dental charges,  was  not  over  three  shillings,  or  about 
three  dollars  and  sixty  cents  in  our  modem  currency.  It 
was  not  possible  for  grain  to  have  been  cultivated  in  the 
Colony  at  this  rate  of  expense  and  then  sold  at  a  profit;,- — i 

If  the  dependence  of  the  people  for  the  supplies  fur- 
nished by  the  Tni-ithflrttniintrv  hsui  mat^il  upon  wheat,  the  '. 
Colony  woulH'  ir6t  "^ve  survived  the  period  of  infancy. 
Several  xeasons  may  be  advanced  In  explanation  of  this.  | 
The  rich  mould  of- tha-new  Ep-ounds  Yf'*"  Hhnwn  hy  antiial  ' 
test  to  be  poorly  adapted  to  this  ceceal,.tlie,.stca&gth  of 
the  plant  being  absorbed  in  the  stalj^  It  came  to  per- 
fection in  fields  which,  from  previous  cultivation  in  maize 
and  tobacco,  had  not  only  been  reduced  in  fertility  but 
also  cleared  of  stumps,  but  the  lack  of  manures  would 
soon  have  made  it  impossible  to  continue  the  production 
in  the  same  spots  after  the  soil  had  been  exhausted;  it 
WB8,  therefore,  just  as  essential  to  enlarge  the  area  sown 
in  wheat  as  it  was  the  area  planted  in  tobacco,  and  this 
would  have  meant,  if  the  former  rather  than  the  latt«r 
had  been  the  only  crop  of  the  Colony,  a  more  active 
struggle  to  destroy  the  forests  because  a  much  greater 
area  was  required  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  From 
year  to  year  the  process  of  opening  new  grounds  would 
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hare  been  more  costly,  because  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  proceed  more  rapidly  to  secure  new  fields.  If 
Virginia  had  been  found  by  the  first  settlers  to  be  s 
country  as  devoid  of  trees  as  a  West«m  prairie,  which  was 
rendered  impossible  by  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  expense  of  producing  wheat  would  have  been 
smaller  provided  an  adequate  number  of  ploughs  were 
available,  but  even  under  these  circumstancesi  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  landowners  of  the  Colony  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  £ng1ish  farmer  in 

charge  for  ocean  transportation.!  Admitting  that  he 
'TOuld  haVe~(iDBe  "so  successfully,  the  English  Government 
would  have  anticipated  by  many  years  the  imposition  of 
the  tax  which,  in  1651,  was  placed  upon  all  grain  imported 
into  England,  as  a  means  of  protecting  domestic  agricult- 
ure. Holland  at  this  time  was  the  greatest  storehouse 
of  food  products  in  the  world,  being  a  purchaser  from  all 
civilized  countries,  and  in  a  period  of  dearth  supplying 
them  from  her  own  granaries  with  the  very  com  she  had 
previously  procured  from  them  at  much  lower  prices.'  If 
Virginia  in  the  beginning  had  been  able  to  dispose  of 
wheat  in  the  Dutch  markets  at  a  profit,  the  course  of 
trade  which  would  have  arisen  in  consequence  would 
have  excited  the  disapproval  of  the  English  Government, 

1  So  far  as  I  bave  been  able  to  diflcover,  there  Is  hardly  an  instance  of  the 
exportation  of  grain  from  Virginia  to  England  during  the  existence  of  the 
Company.  It  la  recorded  that  "  Sir  George  (Yeardley)  with  his  Company 
went  to  Accomack  (1022)  to  his  new  plantation,  where  he  Etaied  neere 
six  weeltea,  some  come  he  brought  home,  but  as  he  adventurvd  for  him- 
selfe  he  accordingly  enjoyed  the  henefit,"  Works  of  Capl.  John  SmitK, 
p.  696.  The  ezpreaslon  "  home,"  which  was  the  term  usually  applied  to 
England  by  the  colonists,  was  evidently  intended  here  to  mean  James- 
tovm.  The  East  India  Company  may  have  exported  a  small  quantity. 
Se«  opposite  pa;^. 

'  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  vol.  II,  p.  216. 
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on  the  ground  that  it  not  only  diminished  the  English 
cuBtoms,  but  also  weakened  the  dependence  of  the  Colony 
on  the  mother  country.  This  was  the  argument  advanced 
at  a  later  time  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  and  it  would  under 
similar  circumstancea  have  been  brought  forward  in  the 
case  of  wheat. 

All  the  disadvantages  involved  in  the  destruction  of 
the~fore8trtfae  early  oxhanatiuii  uf  ihe  fBilillty  of  tHe  soil, 
the  inability  to  produce  in  great  abundance,  the  fewness 
of  implements  and  draught  animals,  the  heavy  "expense  of 
transportation  anT  the  fqwness  of  prices,  "which  would 
have  prevented  the  adoption  of  wheat  aa  fhe  staple  crop 
in  the  earliest  j^ears  of  coUanial  history,  operated  with 
equal  force  in  the  case  of  maize.  In  addition  to  theae 
drawbacks,  this  grain  had  a  stiH  more  aerious  obstacle  to 
overcome  before  it  could  find  an  introduction  into  the 
markets  of  either  England  or  Holland.  Unlike  wheat,  it 
was,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America,  unknown  to 
the  people  of  Europe,  and  although  not  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  rye  and  barley  used  as  food  by  the  European 
peasantry,  was  rejected  by  the  prejudices  of  this  con- 
servative class.  The  only  foreign  commendation  maize 
appears  to  have  received  in  the  time  of  the  London  Com- 
pany was  in  1618  from  the  East  India  Corporation,  which 
described  it  as  being  more  excellently  adapted  for  con- 
sumption by  seamen  than  beef,  because  more  wholesome. 
This  testimony  was  probably  not  altogether  impartial,  as 
this  company  was  anxious  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
Virginian  enterprise.^  Indian  corn  has  never  acquired 
extensive  popularity  abroad,  alttiough  with  thF  cheapened 
transportation  of  our  ownnJine3,"it  lias  b^en'pnt  within 
reach  of  the  most  indigent  EnropeaTi  laborers  at  the  same 
price  at  which  they  are  able  to  purchase  the  grains  upon 
1  Uinute  Book  E(ut  India  Company,  p.  306. 
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wliieh  they  have  always  relied_for.fQod.'  In  the  early 
part  oT  thegeveaieeuttrSeiitury,  the  distaste  for  it  in  Eu- 
rope was  likely  to  have  been  very  much  greater  than  it  is 
now.  An  examination  of  the  annals  of  the  first  decades 
in  the  history  of  Virginia  reveals  the  fact  that  the  set- 
tlers, instead  of  being  in  a  position  to  export  maize  or 
wheat,  were  constantly  in  need  of  both  for  their  own 
subsistence,  and  very  frequently,  even  at  a  much  later 
period,  failed  to  have  an  adequate  supply.  This  arose  in 
part  from  negligence,  and  in  part  from  the  dangers  of  the 
times  au.d  the  obstructions  to  cultivation. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate  o£ 
Virginia  was  adapted  to  the  production  of  rice  or  cotton 
in  the  perfection  that  woold  have  ensured  in  either  crop 
a  support  for  the  colonists.  And  a^ractical  test  reveaJed 
.  with  equal  clearness  that  leliauce  could  not  be  placed 
upon  the  vine  or  the  silk-worm;  both  were  tried  with  all 
the  aids  to  success  which  the  power  of  the__LondonCom- 
pany  could  supply,  and  both  ended  in  failure.  Tobacco 
had  a  great  advantage  over  all  the  other_  agricultural 
products  of  Virginia  in  the  fact  that  it  could  be  !pro3tlCBd 
in  lai^er  quantities  to  the  acre.  This  was  of  supreme 
importance  in  a  country  where  so  much  labor  and  pa- 
tience were  required  to  clear  the  ground  of  its  primiBval 
growth  in  preparation  for  planting  or  sowing.  Tobacco, 
moreover,' could  be  shipped  to  England  in  more  valuable' 
bulk  to  the  space  than  any  other  ^riculturai  product. 
As  a  result  of  this  circumstance,  the  peeumary  fetom 
upon  a  cargo  of  it  was  larger  than  upon  a  cargo  of  any 
other  commodity  of  the  same  general  nature  in  proportion 
to  the  expense  of  transportation  for  so  great  a  distance. 

1  See  the  inWresUng  paper  by  Mr.  Charlea  J.  Mnrpby :  "  The  lotro- 
ductton  of  Maize  into  Europe,"  pubiiahed  in  the  "  Report  on  the  Use  of 
Maize  in  Europe,"  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  1S9I. 
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Tradition  and  habit  doubtless  brought  to  bear  a  strong 
influence  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Virginia  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  but  in  the  beginning  it 
was  an  economic  necessity,  and  in  no  small  degree  it 
continued  to  be  such.  If  the  climate  and  soil  had  been 
iin«iiit.fthle  to  the  grow^Td:  the  plant,  the  advance" of  the 
f^filnny  jj)  ^ifn}  bpprinnin^  wouTd  liaVH  been  flloTrer;-con- 
firming  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,  that"  a  plantation 
Hbmijd  pnt  Tifl' i^xppctiPff  to  become  self-sustaining  until  a 
generation,  or  even  a_longer  period  of  time  had  elapsed. 
In  tobacco,  the  infant  communitylouncT a  product  which 
was  increasing  in  demand  among  the  people  of  England 
as  well  as  of  the  continent.  As  already  stated,  it  was 
computed  in  1613,  that  not  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  were  spent  by  the  former  in  the  con- 
sumption of  the  leaf,  a  sum  which  in  our  modern  currency 
perhaps  amounted  in  purchasing  power  to  five  millions 
of  dollars;   ten  years  later   the  consumption  must  have 

been  very  much  larger.  -~ -■■> 

As  it  was  impossible,  for  the  different  reasons  which      \ 
have  been  given,  for  Indian  corn  or  wheat,  rice  or  cotton,       , 
the  silk-worm  or  the  grape,  to  become  in  the  beginning  a       ! 
profitable  substitute  for  tobacco,  so  it  was  impossible  for 
any  other  of  the  commodities   not   purely  agricultural, 
produced  in  Virginia,  to  be  made  that  basis  of  growth      j 
which  was  found  in  tobacco  almost  on  the  threshold  of      • 
the  history  of  the  Colony.      In  1610,  the  Company  in     J 
London,  bearing  in  mind  one  of  the  principal  objects  for 
which  the  new  settlement  had  be5n~estebliabed,  that  is, 
to"^pply  the  people  of  England  witli  many,  if  not  all  of 
the  articles  they  were  compelled  at  that  time  to  import 
from   abroad,  instructed   the  authorities   in  Virginia  to 
return  to  the  mother  country  the  following:  sassafras 
root^  bayberries,  puccoon,  galbrand,  sarsaparilla,  walnut 
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oilt  beayer  cod,  oak  an4--a'aJii«t  treea.  i>iiies,  pitch  and 
^ar,  gturgeon,  caviare  and  sounds  for  isinglass.^  ff  brief 
examination  of  this  list  of  commodities  will  show  that 
however  important  as  aubordinate  productions  they  might 
become  when  the  Colony  was  no  longer  struggling  with 
all  the  drawbacks  of  being  situated  in  a  remote  wilder- 
ness inhabited  by  hostile  savages^  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  any  one  or  all  of  these  articles  taken  together 
would  furnish  the  subsistence  which  tobacco  supplied. 
Some  were  not  procurable  in  sufficient  quantities,  while 
others  were  too  bulky  to  leave  a  profit  after  transporta- 
.  tlon  to  England,  and  for  imiie^were  there  opportunities 
for  sale  thajLJSould  ealarge^^4the  amount  exported  in- 
creased. ^.Sassafras  was  most  in  demand,  but  care  had  to 
be  taken  even  in  the  case  o£-s^afras  not  to  overstock  the 
'  English  market,  which  coUjyjiiQ^y  happen  by  the  intro- 
Jiction  of  a  considerable  quantity^ 

Insplte  of  the  expense  of  removing  the  forest,  the  dis- 
tance to  market,  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
various  revenue  exactions  to  which  it  was  subjected,  the 
volume  of  tobacco  produced  in  Virginia  continued  to  in- 
crease.    In  1619,  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  exported; 


V* 


1  VirgEnia  Commoditiea,  Brown's  Geneait  of  the  TTniltd  Stalea,  pp. 
384,  3S5.  The  TaluationB  of  the  different  products  ol  Virginia  in  1021 
will  be  found  in  Virginia  Hiohly  Valued,  p.  61,  Force's  Historical  TracU, 
voL  III.  A  few  may  be  given ;  —  Iron,  £10  a.  ton ;  ailk-grass  (or 
cordage,  6d.  a  pound ;  hemp,  10s.  to  223.  per  100  lbs.;  fiax,  from  22i;  to 
30s.  per  100  lbs.;  cotton,  8d.  per  lb.;  pitch,  hi.  per  100  lbs.;  tar,  5a.  diUo; 
tarpentine,  123.  ditto ;  salt,  30s.  ditto  ;  sarsaparilla,  5«.  ditto ;  masts  t>yt 
shipping,  10a.  to  £3  apiece ;  pot  ashes,  35g.  per  100  lbs.;  pipe  staves,  £4 
per  1000;  walnut  oil,  £12  a  ton;  honey,  2a.  a  gallon;  wax,  £4  per 
100  lbs. ;  sumac,  1b.  per  100  lbs.  Ceriain  valuations  were  also  placed  on 
the  skins  of  the  sable,  otter,  marten,  wild-cat,  fox:,  musk-rat,  and  beaver. 

"  Abstracts  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vnl.  I, 
p.  100.  See  aXso  Letter  of  tlie  Council  of  Virginia  to  Council  in  Eng- 
land, Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  Stales,  p.  107. 
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in  1620,  the  Company  alone  shipped  forty  thoueand  ;  in', 
1622,  sixty  thousand  pounds  were  sent  out,  although  it  was 
in  this  year  that  the  area  under  cultivation  was  narrowed  in 
consequence  of  the  massacre.*     The  quality  of  the  tobacco 
in  general,  notwithstanding  the  law  requiring  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lowest  grade,  was  very  mean,  although  it  was 
provided  that  only  one  thousand  plants  should  be  permitted 
to  each  head,  and  that  the  leaves  of  each  plant  should  not  ' 
exceed  nine  in  number.^    The  most  valuable  sorts  at  this 
period  were  sold  for  two  shillings  a  pound,  while  the  price 
of  the  least  valuable  was  eighteen  pence,  this  depression  ■ 
being  due  to  the  large  quantity  exported  and  to  the  unrea-  '. 
sonable  exactions  of  the  reigning  monarch,  James  the  First,  ' 
who  claimed  as  among  his  royal  prerogatives  the  right  to 
lay  charges  on  all  colonial  imports.     His  whole  policy,  pre-   ' 
vious  to  1624,  was  to  reduce  the  importance  of  Virginian 
tobacco.     In^this  he  was  influenced  by  a  number  of  motives, 
the  most  powerful  of  which  perhaps  was  the  desire  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  Spain,  and  to  further  his  design  of 
a  match  between  his  son  and  the  Spanish  Infanta.     It  is 
a  question,  also,  as  to  how  far  this  pusillanimous  monarch 
was  influenced  by  his  timidity  in  leaving  an  open  market  in    , 
England  to  Spanish  tobacco.     Knowing  that  the  Spanish    j 
Power  regarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy  the  settlements    . 
^n  the  Powhatan,  he  probably  feared  lest  this  feeling 
would  grow  more  aggressive  if  the  Virginian   planters 
were  permitted  to  drive  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies 
from  the  English  market  entirely.     The  policy  of  the 
English  King  was  directly  the  reverse  of  the  policy  of  the 
Spanish,  who  suffered  no  foreign  rival  in  his  own  domin-   . 

I  GovenloT  and  Cooncil  of  Virginia  to  Loodon  CoDpany,  Jan.  20, 
1622-23,  Neill'B  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  3T1. 

*  Work*  of  Cape.  John  Smith,  p.  665.  It  was  calculated  that  Oiia 
number  would  assure  about  112  lbs.  ol>  tobacco  to  eacb  person. 
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ion  to  obstruct  the  introduction  of  tobaeco  from  his  Ameri- 
can possessions.'  The  whole  object  of  James  was  to  lay 
such  charges  on  the  importation  of  that  commodity  from 
Virginia,  as  to  place  it  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  its  com- 
petition with  the  Spanish  product,  which  was  already  severe 
in  consequence  of  the  public  belief  that  the  Spanish  leaf 
was  superior  in  quality  to  the  Virginian.  Hia  repeated 
remonstrance  with  the  colonists  for  their  absorption  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  had  its  origin  less  in  a  statesman- 
like conception  of  the  greater  benefit  which  might  accrue 
to  them  from  the  full  development  of  all  the  natural 
sources  of  wealth  in  the  new  plantation,  a  consideration 
which  undoubtedly  had  weight  with  him,  than  in  the  de- 
termination to  cripple  a  formidable  rival  of  Spain  in  the 
marts  of  England.^  In  1621.  hn  JHRUft-*  ^  r'^rlftrr"*^^^" 
N  restricting  the  crop  to  be  exported  from  Virginia  and  the 
SomeraJsIcs^'^'Eo;  h^ty-iive  thoiisand  pound3r'""THe  hard 
character  of  the  measure  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
importation  of  the  Virginian  leaf  during  the  previous  year 
had  amounted  to  forty  thousand  pounds. 

The  clamor  which  this  restriction  excited  discloses  the 
continued  dependence  of  the  Virginians  of  this  period 
upon  tobacco,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  that  the  Company  bad 
made  to  diversify  the  industries  of  the  Colony.  They 
declared  that  it  was  the  only  commodity  they  had  been 
able  to  produce  which  brought  them  sufficient  returns  to 
supply  themselves  and  their  families  with  apparel  and 
other  necessaries  of  life.     If  the  King  insisted  upon  sup- 

'  Abitraett  of  Proeeedingt  of  (ft«  Virginia  Company  of  London,  yoL  H, 
p.  124. 

'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  favor  of  James  I  Uiat  he  was  disposed 
to  Iceep  steadily  in  view  the  real  purposes  wliich  led  to  the  colonizatloa  of 
Virginia.  In  these  purposes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  production  of  tobacco 
had  no  part. 

'  The  Bermudas. 
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pressing  and  prohibiting  the  trade,  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  country  or  perish.  The  detriment 
to  the  royal  treasury  which  would  result  from  this  neces- 
sity was  obvious.^  To  this  petition  the  King  gave  no 
heed  at  the  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  caused  the  provi- 
sions of  his  proclamation  to  fall  all  the  more  heavily  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  subjects  in  Virginia,  by  granting  the 
customs  upon  tobacco  to  a  small  association  of  farmers  of 
the  revenue,  and  in  the  following  year  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual. Both  association  and  individual  proceeded  so 
injuriously  against  the  interests  of  the  London  and 
Somers  Isles  Com2>anies,  that  these  Companies  offered  a 
vigorous  protest  to  the  King,  who,  in  a  dilatory  though 
characteristic  fashion,  made  them  liberal  promises,  but 
took  DO  steps  to  conform  to  their  wishes.  A  remon- 
~  strance  was  then  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  nothing  was  accomplished  by  this,  although  the 
House  was  in  sympathy  with  its  object.  So  strong  was 
the  feeling  of  the  London  Company,  that  they  presented 
Mr.  Bennett  with  the  freedom  of  their  body  because  he 
had  written  a  treatise  urging  that  the  importation  of 
Spanish  tobacco  into  England  should  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited.^ Despairing  of  moving  the  King,  an  agi-eement 
was  entered  into  by  the  two  corporations,  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  fifty-iive  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  to 
which  the  two  colonies  were  limited,  was  to  be  imported 
by  the  Somers  Isles  Company,  the  London  Company 
deciding  to  transport  their  tobacco  to  Holland,  Ware- 
houses were  established  by  them  at  Flushing  and  Middle- 
burg.  Arthur  Swain,  a  merchant  of  high  reputation  for 
character  and  judgment,  was,  with  special  instructions  for 

1  AMraelt  of  Proceedinga  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  toI.  II, 
p.  117. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  T,  p.  110. 
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his  guidance,  appointed  their  factor  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  he  was  to  he  allowed  in  remuneration  for  his 
trouble  and  responsibility,  as  the  consignee  of  the  cargoes 
sent  over  from  Virginia,  a  commission  of  two  shillings  in 
the  pound  sterling  on  the  returns  from  the  sales.'  The 
impost  enforced  by  the  Dutch  was  half  a  penny  for  each 
pound  of  tobacco.*  In  1621,  the  Duty  and  Bonanova 
arrived  in  England  from  Virginia.  tlie_one  coming  to 
\  ^chor  in  the  Downs,  the"  other  at  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
"^  -^The  5c»n«noti«  alone,  had  on  board  a  cargo  _amou"HtiTtg  to 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  wei^t.__JIii^  Dviy 
was  conuuanded  by  the  Company  to  set  sail  foiuKluahing, 
the  Bonanova  for  Middleburg.  These  vessels  proceeded 
to  their  several  destinations,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  factor,  and  their  contents,  after  the  charge  for 
freight  was  collected,  delivered  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  invoices.* 

The  action  of  the  Company  in  transporting  this  tobacco 
to  Holland  giving  rise  to  complaint  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  members  of  that  body,  led  to  a  protest  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  finally  to  an  order  that  all  tobacco 
exported  from  Virginia  should  be  brought  to  England 
first,  whether  intended  for  continental  consumption  or 
not.*  The  object  of  this  order  was  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  customs.*  It  was  not  to  go  into  effect  for  several 
months,  so  that,  in  the  interval,  information  as  to  its  pas- 
sage might  reach  the  factor  of  the  Company  in  the  Low 
Countries.'     The  injunction  was  disregarded,  ships  from 

'  Abslracts  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  1, 
p.  124. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  04.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  124,  183,  134.  *  October  24, 1621. 

*  AbHracta  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  voL  II, 
p.  126. 

'  Order  at  tbe  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  vol.  70,  pp.  201-2  ; 
Saintbuty  Abstracts  for  1621,  p.  43,  Va.  State  Library, 
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Vit^nia  as  well  as  from  the  Somers  Isles,  Id  1622,  dis- 
posing of  their  cargoes  of  tobacco  in  Holland,  on  which 
accouDt  the  Privy  Council  instructed  the  otBcers  in  the 
two  Colonies  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  owners.' 

The  loss\vhich  would  have  fallen  upon  the  royal  revenue 
by  a  permanent  diversion  of  even  a  part  of  the  annual 
tobacco  crop  of  Virginia  to  Holland,  would  have  increased 
with  the  progress  of  time.  In  the  letters  patent  of  1609, 
the  King  had  granted  to  the  London  Company  exemption, 
during  twenty-one  years,  from  every  form  of  custom  and 
subsidy  in  excess  of  five  per  cent  upon  such  commodities 
and  merchandise  as  were  imported  into  England,  but  the 
grant  of  this  privilege  was  altogether  disregarded,  and  in 
a  manner  giving  a  marked  advantage  to  the  Spanish 
importers.  The  highest  grades  of  the  Spanish  leaf  were 
sold  in  London  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  shillings  a  pound, 
while  the  Virginian  leaf,  which,  previous  to  1620,  had 
never  brought  more  than  five  shillings  in  the  highest 
grades,  and  which  in  1621  sank  to  two  shillings,  main- 
tained in  the  superior  grades  a  general  average  of  only 
three  shillings.^  The  farmers  of  the  customs,  instead  of 
laying  chaises  upon  the  products  of  the  two  countries 
without  respect  to  each  other,  massed  the  imported 
tobaccos  of  the  Spanish  and  Virginian  Colonies,  and  re- 
duced them  to  an  average  of  ten  shillings  a  pound,  upon 
which  a  duty  of  sixpence  was  levied,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  planters  in  Virginia.^ 

1  Order  of  the  Privy  Cnuncil,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  Tol.  79,  p.  203  ; 
Sainiburg  Abslracta  for  1622,  p.  80,  Va.  State  Library.  It  is  intereBting 
to  find,  as  an  evidence  of  the  evasion  of  tbia  injunction,  that  in  a  petition 
presents  to  llie  Privy  Counoii  in  1028,  one  Roasingliam  states  that  in 
1022,  1623,  and  lB-2i  he  was  the  agent  of  Sir  George  Yeardiey  in  Hoilaiid 
in  the  Bale  of  the  iatter's  tobacco.     Colonial  Paperg,  vol.  V,  No.  15,  1. 

*  Abttracti  of  Proceedingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol,  1, 
pp.  SOSo.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  30,  31. 
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The  diversion  of  the  tobacco  of  the  Colony  to  Holland 
was,  in  spite  of  the  determined  opposition  of  the  royal 
authority,  considered  at  the  time  to  be  entirely  consonant 
with  the  immemorial  privileges  of  men  of  English  heri- 
tage. Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  one  of  the  firmest  and  most 
sagacious  members  of  the  Company,  practically  denied 
that  the  King  had  any  authority  whatever  to  assume  con- 
trol over  the  action  of  the  individual  planters,  or  the 
private  associations  in  disposing  of  their  annual  crop, 
although  he  admitted  that  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
order  that  all  of  the  commodities  in  possession  of  the 
Company,  whether  produced  on  the  Company's  lands  or 
purchased  by  it  from  the  planters,  should  be  brought  to 
England,  and  there  be  made  subject  to  existing  customs, 
waa  founded  upon  a  basis  that  might  be  considered  ten- 
able.^ Even  this,  however,  was  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional by  many,  on  the  ground  that  although  the  Company 
owed  its  existence  to  the  royal  charter,  yet  there  were 
certain  prerogatives  which  the  corporation  possessed,  as  a 
body  of  free-born  Englishmen,  which  not  even  the  King 
could  suspend,  curtail,  or  destroy,  either  permanently  or 
for  a  time.  The  planters  and  the  societies  were  entirely 
disconnected  from  the  Company,  and  held  their  estates 
under  the  same  general  laws  governing  the  tenures  of  the 
landowners  in  England.  The  greatest  part  of  the  tobacco 
produced  in  Virginia  at  this  time  belonged  to  them,  the 
larger  quantity  of  which  they  sold  to  the  owners  of  sbipa 
not  sailing  directly  to  England.  They  claimed  as  Inher- 
ent the  right  to  dispose  of  their  commodities  to  the 
highest  bidder;  and  to  interfere  with  this  right,  common 
to  Englishmen  everywhere,  would  be  a  mere  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power,* 

•  Abetraeu  of  ProceedCngt  of  the  Virgini 
p.  143;  vol.  II,  pp.  124,  128,  130. 
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The  dispute  between  James  and  the  Compftny  as  to  the 
amount  of  tobacco  which  Virginia  should  be  allowed  to 
import  into  England,  and  the  charges  tliat  should  be 
imposed  on  it,  were  settled  by  a  contract  between  the  two 
in  1622,  this  contract  being  accepted  by  the  Company 
as  the  most  favorable  they  could  secure.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  ^reement,  they  were  to  enjoy  the  right 
of  sole  importation,  with  the  exception  that  for  two  years 
sixty  thousand  pounds  of  Spanish  leaf  were  to  be  admitted 
annually.  The  King  was  to  have  an  absolute  property 
in  one-third  of  the  quantity  brought  in,  and  a  duty  of 
sixpence  on  the  remaining  two-thirds.  One  of  the 
clauses  of  the  agreement  provided,  that  James  should  pro- 
hibit the  cultivation  of  tobacco  In  England  and  Ireland, 
and  that  all  that  was  produced  there  after  the  ratification 
of  this  contract  should  be  confiscated.'  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  as  early  as  the  year  1615,  a  pamphlet  was 
issued  in  England  setting  forth  the  proper  methods  to  be 
followed  in  planting  in  English  soil  ;  *  the  Information 
which  it  gave  seems  to  have  been  used,  since  in  1619, 
only  four  years  later,  the  amount  of  tobacco  of  English 
growth  was  bo  large  that  the  price  of  the  leaf  imported 
from  Virginia  was  depressed  by  it.'    In  the  spring  of  the 

'  Abttracu  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  216. 

"  An  AdTice  how  to  Plant  Tobacco,  Brown's  Oeneait  of  the  United 
States,  p.  772. 

»  AbHraeti  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  32.  In  a  letUr  from  Lord  Treasurer  Cranlield  to  the  Marquis  of 
BuckiDgham,  dated  "Chelsey  July  21,  1621,"  we  find  the  following: 
"The  king's  rent  of  £16,500  for  tobacco  is  In  danger  to  t>e  lost  or  at  best 
to  decline  mnch,  and  all  the  money  spent  about  the  plantations  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Burmothes  wiLl  be  lost,  it  there  be  not  some  present  course 
taken  to  restrain  the  planting  of  tobacco  here  in  England."  A  copy  of 
this  letter  is  printed  in  the  appendix  of  Netll's  Virginia  Carolorum, 
p.  403. 
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following  year,  the  King,  in  consideration  of  the  consent 
of  the  Company  to  the  imposition  of  a  higher  duty,  issued 
hia  proclamation  forbidding  its  production  in  England, 
but  in  spite  of  this  prohibition  it  continued  to  be  culti- 
vated privately.  The  Company,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
royal  proclamation,  went  so  far  as  to  appoint  an  informer, 
or  intelligencer,  as  he  was  called,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
prefer  charges  against  any  one  who  within  five  miles  of 
London  wa«  discovered  to  be  planting,  and  if  the  informer 
extended  his  observation  further,  he  was  to  be  specially 
rewarded.' 

The  agreement  between  the  King  and  the  Company 
with  reference  to  a  sole  importation,  excepting  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  Spanish  tobacco,  was  found  to  be  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  welfare  of  the  Colony,  and  in  twelve  months 
it  was  abandoned,  the  King  returning  to  his  former 
policy  of  exaction,  fi-ora  which  no  relief  was  obtained 
until  1624,  when  the  prospect  of  the  Spanish  match 
becoming  hopeless,  and  the  Spanish  power  having  per- 
ceptibly waned,  he  assumed  a  more  conciliatory  attitude 
towards  Virginia. 

In  this  interval  the  massacre  of  1622  occurred,  which 
at  first  seemed  destined  to  destroy  permanently  the 
prosperity  of  Virginia.  So  much  absorbed  had  the 
.planters  become  in  the  cultiyation  of  tobacco,  that  they 
presented  the  Indians  with  their  firearms  and  employed 
them  in  hunting  as  substitutes  for  themselves."  The 
massacre   took   place   in   March   before   the   plauting^oT 

•  AbaCraeta  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  'ol.  I, 
pp.40,  51,62.  The  name  of  the  "  intelligencer"  selected  was  Henry  Man- 
sell.  See  Ibid.,  pp.  35,  36,  for  very  striking  evidence  of  how  little  con- 
fidence the  Company  placed  in  the  good  faith  of  the  contemptible 
monarch  who  then  occupied  the  throne.  The  noble  spirit  which  animated 
the  Company  it«eU  is  set  forth  very  eloquently  in  the  passage  beginning: 
"Notwithstanding  these  apprehended  disastciG,  etc,"  p.  117. 
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tobacco  had  begun,  and  was  .ao  dwully  in  nTiarantier  that  a 
large  number  of  the  settlements,  at  that  time  extending 
at  intervals  from  the  Falla  To  Point  Comfortr  were 
practically  effaced.  The  principal  destruction,  aEer  that 
in  human  lives,  was  in  horses,  cows,  hogs,  goats,  and 
poultry;  with  the  exception  of  the  rude  bouses  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  planters,  these  were  the  only  forms  of 
property  the  Indians  found  so  early  in  the  spring  to  make 
away  with.^  As  there  were  but  small  means  of  withdraw- 
ing the  cattle  which  survived  the  murderous  onslaught, 
tbey  had  to  be  left  behind  in  every  instance  where  the 
authorities  required  the  abandonment  of  a  plantation, 
and  at  once  fell  a  prey  to  the  savages  or  the  wolves. 
The  majority  of  those  remaining  in  the  settlements  that 
continued  to  be  occupied  were  brought  to  Jamestown 
and  turned  loose  on  the  island,  as  offering  a  refuge  in  a 
measure  protected  from  Indian  attack,  and  also  as  furnish- 
ing excellent  grazing.^ 

The  colonists  were  now  driven  into  Shirley  Hundred, 
Flour  de  Hundred,  Jamestown  and  the  plantation  opposite, 
Kecoughtan,  Newport's  News,  Southampton  Hundred, 
and  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Samuel  Jordan.  In  spite  of 
the  appalling  experience  through  which  they  had  passed 
in  March,  the  attention  of  the  survivors  was  bent  upon 
their  crops  as  soon  as  they  had  completed  arrangements 
to  ensure  their  safety.  Accustomed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
a  new  country,  their  hearts  were  not  to  be  permanently 
depressed  by  disaster,  however  universal  or  destructive. 
Instead  of  seeking  to  avenge   themselves  at  once  upon 

'  "  Virginia  Planters'  Answer  to  Butler's  Unmasking,  et£,"  Neill'a  Vir- 
ginia Companr/  o/iondon,  pp.  400,401.  Tliia  paper  is  also  printed  In  tlie 
Abstracts  of  Proceeding)  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  II, 
p.  176- 

'  Letter  of  the  Governor  and  Coancil  of  Virginia,  April,  1822,  NeiH's 
Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  294. 
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their  relentless  enemies,  as  they  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  to  do  when  the  bloody  provocation  is 
remembered^hey  quietly  held  themselves  in  check  until 
the  growings  maize  had  attained  a  good  height,  and  then 
fell  upon  the  savages  with  terrible  ferocity,  carrying  ruin 
and  death  into  the  villages,  with  gun  and  svvnrd~and 
brand,  and  ravaging  their  GelSa,  so  tbaC  the  s^tamities  of 
famine  would  fall  upon  the  owners  in  thg^appcoaching 
season  of  winter.  These  sweeping  measures  cleared 
a  wide  area  of  country  of  its  Indian  inhabitants,  leaving 
it  to  be  gradually  settled  by  an  English  population,' 

In  1622,  the  year  of  the  massacre,  a  large  crop  of  to- 
hacco  wafl  nut  jiqd  a  great  qiiantitjr.Tf  ^rntlri  reaped,  but 
the  latter  was  entirely  consiuufid-bylliQ  iuimber  of  people 
who  in  that  year  were  introduced  into  the  Colony  without 
any  provision  having  been  made  for  their  support.  The 
five  months  succeeding  December,  1622,  appear  to  have 
been  the  most  trying  that  had  intervened  since  the  memo- 
rable Starving  Time.  By  March,  162E*  .thfi^iJTice  of  a 
bushel  of  flour  or  meal  had  trebled.  An  epidemic,  Ihe 
seeds  of  which  were  brought  into  Virginia  by  the  pas- 
sengers who  had  come  over  in  the  crowded  ships; -broke 
out  and  spread  through  the  plantations,  aTLeiiddd  by  an 
appalling  moEtality.  Five  hundred  persons  are  supposed 
to  have  died,  leaving  barely  that  number  6T~Burvivora. 
Whether  this  calculation  was  accurate  or  not,  ihe  relative 
proportion  of  deaths  nas  cBOrnuius^^  Inta  such  depres- 
sion were  the  planters  thrown  by  these  misfortunes  that 
a  proposition  seems  to  have   been   favorably  entertained 

'  Works  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  pp.  608,  699. 

*  Royal  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  Eighth  Report,  Appx.,  p.  38.  "  We 
lost  more  by  the  imedlate  hand  ot  God  than  by  the  Treacherie  of  Uie 
Salvages,"  the  Governor  and  Couneil  declared  in  their  letter  to  Uie  Com- 
pany, written  in  January,  1623  (N.  S.).  See  Neill'a  Virifiuta  Companif 
of  London,  p.  307. 
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by  many  to  retire  to  the  Eastern  Shore,'  of  which  a  sur- 
vey was  made  with  that  purpose  in  view.  George  Sandys, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  asserted  that  no  such  plan 
bad  been  seriously  considered,"  but  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  people  were  placed,  and  the  many  advantages 
which  the  Eastern  Shore  had  to  offer,  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  the  friendliness  of 
the  Indians  living  there,  all  would  have  united  to  justify 
the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  planters  from  their  earli- 
est seats. 

As  the  spring  of  1623  advanced,  the  high  prices  pre- 
vailing in  the  winter  increased.  A  bushel  of  meal  ranged 
from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings,  which,  reduced  to  the 
figures  of  our  modern  currency,  amounted  in  purchasing 
value  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars ;  the  cost  of  a  hogs- 
head was  about  seventy  pounds  in  English  currency  in  the 
present  age.  The  food  was  oatmeal,  peas,  and  maize  bread.' 
The  tenants  attached  to  the  public  lands  endured  the 
greatest  suffering,  being  unable  to  pay  their  rents,  and  in 
some  instances,  to  earn  a  subsistence ;  many  sank  into 
hopeless  melancholy  and  perished ;  others,  in  the  pressing 
demand'  for  food,  left  their  crops  to  be  choked  by  weeds 
and  went  in  search  of  wild  game.*  Later  in  the  year 
ample  relief  was  obtained  from  England,  as  many  as  four- 
teen ships  sailing  from  the  English  ports  between  May 

'  That  Is,  across  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Aocomac  Peninsula. 

>  George  Sandys  to  Samuel  Wrote,  March  28,  1623.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  willbe  found  in  Neill's  Virginia  Vetasta,  pp.  122-127.  For  the 
particular  reference,  see  p.  126.  See  also  Letter  of  Governor  and  Council 
ot  Virginia  to  London  Company,  Jan.  20,  1823  (N.  S.),  NeiU's  Virginia 
Company  of  London,  p.  367. 

»  Jiosal  Hist.  MSS.  Commission,  Eighth  Report,  Appx.,  p.  41.  See 
"  Virginia  Planters'  Answer  lo  Butler's  Unmasking,  etc.,"  Neill's  Vir- 
ginia Company  of  London,  p.  398. 

•  George  Sandys  to  Sir  Saml.  Sandys,  Boyal  BitL  MSS.  Commit- 
sion.  Eighth  Report,  Appx.,  p.  39. 
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and  November,  1628,  to  fumisli  supplies  for  the  starving 
people  in  Virginia.  A  part  of  these  supplies  reached 
Jamestown  in  time  to  allow  the  colonists  to  plant  a  very 
large  crop  of  tobacco.^ 

In  the  following  year,  in  spite  of  massacre,  famine, 
epidemics,  and  malicious  assaults  upon  the  reputation  of 
the  Colony,  the  different  communities  composing  it  gave 
immiBtakable  indications  of  prosperity.  The  planters 
now  held  no  communication  with  the  Indians,  and  in  con- 
sequence relied  upon  themselves  for  obtaining  everything 
which  they  needed.  Each  dwelling-house  was  carefully 
fortified  by  a  palisade ;  every  man  possessed  a  firing  piece, 
sword,  rapier,  and  coat  of  mail,  and  when  he  entered  his 
fields  he  carried  arms  In  his  hands,  and  the  upper  part 
of  his  body  in  front  and  behind  was  guarded  by  steel 
plates  gainst  the  arrows  of  the  lurking  foe.'  The  in- 
disposition to  plant  Indian  corn  after  the  great  massacre 
ou  account  of  the  ambush  which  the  thick  array  and  heavy 
foliage  of  the  stalks  afforded  to  the  savages  was  so  strong," 
that  a  law,  passed  in  1623,  with  a  view  of  removing  all 
danger  of  a  famine,  required  that  a  granary  should  be 
erected  in  every  parish  of  the  Colony,  and  that  each  male 
person  above  eighteen  years  of  age  should  contribute  to 
it  one  bushel  of  grain.  A  supplementary  regulation  was 
adopted  by  the  same  Assembly,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  three  men,  upon  whom  was  im- 

'  Abxtractt  of  Proee/vUngs  of  (ft*  Virginia  Compang  of  London,  toI.      I 
II,  p.  246.    See  letter  of  Dephebtu  Cnune  to  John  I>elbridge,  BritiA     I 
State  Paper»,  Colonial,  vol.  II,  No.  36;  Sainabury  Abitraeta  for  1623. 
p.  119,  Va.  State  Library,     See  bIbo  "  Accounts  of  Sums  Subscribed,  etc.,     | 
for  Relief  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,"  Britigh  State  Papert,  Colonial. 
vol.  11,  No.  42  ;  Saimbury  Abttractafor  1623,  p.  133,  Vt  State  Library. 

*  Hening's  Statutes,  vol  I,  p.  127. 

■  Letter  of  Governor  and  Council  of  Yirginia  to  Company,  April,  1622, 
NeiU'e  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  290. 
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poaed  the  duty  of  compelling  the  head  of  every  family 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  ground,  to  plant  grain  suffi- 
cient to  assure  bread  for  those  who  were  dependent 
on  him.i  The  Company  in  England  was  urged  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia  to  suffer  no  one  to 
leave  the  mother  country  with  the  intention  of  settling 
in  the  Colony  without  a  supply  of  grain  that  would  laat 
him  for  twelve  months.'  In  1^^,  all  plaTj^pra  wTin  devoted 
a  part  of  their  lands  to  the  culture  of  Indian  corn  were 
granted '  ihu  uf  ivilopo  of  aoHing  it  ot  the  itighest  price 
Tvhich  they  could  secure ;  previous  to  this  it  had  been 
the  custom  of  the  Governor  an3~CounciI  to  prescribe  the 
exchangeable  value  of  all  the  products,  and  whoever 
sought  to  evade  the  rules  which  they  established  in  this 

rpappi'j;   Pjfpnfmii    hirngftlf    tr,   a.   Hfvf-rc.   ppnalf.y  S       ItwaS    a 

significant  indication  of  the  progress  made  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Virginia  that  the  old  habit  of  imposing  punish- 
ments as  a  means  of  promoting  the  production  of  grain 
had  been  abandoned  for  a  time  at  least,  and  the  policy 
of  allowing  an  unobstructed  sale  adopted  instead,  a  policy 
which  the  people  of  that  age,  however,  were  too  unenlight- 
ened to  pot  in  universal  operation.  When  the  constant 
interferences  of  the  authorities  of  those  times  with  the 
natural  laws  of  trade  are  recalled,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  growth  of  the  Colony  was  impeded  at  every  step,  and 
that  its  prosperity  only  increased  because  the  force  behind 
it  could  not  in  the  long  run  be  repressed. 

'  Laws  find  Orders  of  Assembly,  Feb.  IB.  1623,  Brilisk  State  Papers, 
Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  9 ;  McDonald  Paperi,  vol.  I,  pp.  87, 08,  Va.  State 
Lib»ry. 

'  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  297. 

*  Uening's  Statute*,  vol.  I,  p.  125. 
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CHAPTER  V 

AGKICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT,   1624-1660 

-  Ttrg  fiioPrtiiitifMi  f.f  tho  t.jmi>1jm^  f^f^jp^oTij in  1624 brought 
to  a  close  tjift  plantftf''^"  f-v^  't  trhfl  liistory  oTjEeXolonY- 
Although  the  revocation  of  the  letters  patentTraar'pre- 
cipitated  by  the  discontent  of  an  unscrupulous  faction, 
and  by  the  anxiety  of  the  King  to  suppress  a  corpora- 
tion, the  spirit  of  which  was  promotive  of  the  growth 
of  popular  rights,^  still  the  effect  of  the  step  was  ulti- 
mately highly  favorable  to  the  welfare  of  the  planters. 
At  first  they  were  disposed  to  look  upon  the  change  as 
an  unmixed  calamity,  anticipating  that  the  destructive 
influences  which  had  received  a  practical  illustration  in 
the  administration  of  the  Company  during  the  earlier 
and  greater  part  of  its  existence  would  again  become 
dominant.  So  far  did  this  apprehension  extend  that  some 
of  the  planters  offered  their  lands  for  sale,  and  made 
immediate  preparations  for  abandoning  the  country,  re- 
garding this  as  the  only  means  of  saving  their  property 
from  the  rapacious  hands  of  the  ArgoUs,  who,  it  was 
expected,  would  be  appointed  under  the  new  form  of 
government  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  Virginia.  The 
authorities  of  the  Colony,  when  they  were  informed  of  the 
dissolution,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  King  imploring  him 
not  to  suffer  them  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  Sir 
of  Counetl,  1367-1687,  pp. 
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Thomas  Smyth  and  his  associates,  and  declaring  in  reply 
to  the  royal  order  commanding  them  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  commodities,  that  they 
only  affected  the  contemptible  weed,  tobacco,  as  a  present 
means  of  obtaining  a  subsistence,  and  that  they  hoped  in 
time  to  substitute  for  it  in  large  measure  commodities 
more  valuable.^  Before  this  petition  reached  England, 
James  had  appointed  commissioners  to  assume  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  promising  at  the  same  time  that 
the  vested  interests  of  both  planters  and  stockholders 
should  not  in  the  remotest  degree  be  infringed  upon.' 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  these  commissioners  was  to  request 
representatives  of  the  Old  Company  to  give  their  views  as 
to  what  would  be  the  terms  of  a  contract  with  the  King 
touching  tobacco,  which  would  maintain  the  volume  of 
revenue  he  had  been  receiving  from  the  amount  of  that 
product  hitherto  imported  from  Virginia,  and  yet  not  fall 
too  heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  planters.  It  had  been 
recently  proposed  in  Parliament  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Spanish  leaf  should  be  prohibited.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  former  Company  recommended  strongly  that 
this  proposition  should  be  made  a  law,  that  the  right  to 
bring  tobacco  into  the  English  ports  should  be  confined 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  and  the  Somers  Isles,*  and 
that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  cultivate  the  plant  in 
England.  In  return  for  the  benefits  which  would  result 
to  them  from  these  provisions,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
people  of  the  two  Colonies  should  pay  three  pence  a  pound 
as  customs  on  the  whole  quantity  which  they  imported, 

'  Petttion  of  General  Assembly  to  the  King,  British  State  Paperi, 
Colonial,  Tol.  Ill,  No.  21 ;  Saintburv  Abstracia  for  1624,  p.  113,  Va. 
State  Library. 

'  ArcliLveB  of  Maryland,  Froceedins/»  of  Covncil,  1667-1687,  p.  178. 

*  The  Benuudas. 
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aad  that  they  should  contribute  to  the  royal  treaBtfry  a 
round  sum  of  ten  thousand  pouuds  sterlii^  to  be  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  one-fourth  part  of  the  tobacco  brought 
in,  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  remaining  portion  to 
be  expended  in  defraying  the  charges  that  would  arise  in 
enforcing  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  The  Old  Company 
declared  that  they  were  ready  to  become  the  purchasers 
of  the  annual  crop  of  the  Colony.  They  proposed  that 
upon  its  arrival  in  England  it  should  be  received  by  offi- 
cers of  the  Company.  In  the  hands  of  that  body  they 
recommended  should  rest  the  sole  management  of  the 
contract.  It  alone  should  decide  as  to  the  volume  of  the 
leaf  to  be  imported  into  the  kingdom  each  year,  and  it 
should  also  have  the  power  to  assign  to  the  King  all  debts 
created  in  its  favor  while  the  arrangement  lasted.  No 
licenses  should  be  granted  to  the  retailers  of  tobacco.^ 

The  commissioners  do  not  appear  to  have  restricted 
their  inquiries  to  the  members  of  the  Old  Company.  A 
contract  much  more  detailed  than  the  one  just  described 
was  propounded  by  Mr.  Ditcliiield  and  his  associates. 
This  contract  required  that  the  tobacco  to  be  delivered 
should  be  made  up  in  rolls,  and  when  presented  in  this 
shape,  the  contractors  were  to  bind  themselves  to  purchase 
duriug  the  first  two  years  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  it,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  and  four  pence  for  the 
higher  grades,  and  one  shilling  and  four  pence  for  the 
lower,  to  be  paid  for  in  part  in  six  months,  and  in  part  in 
twelve.  The  King  was  to  receive  during  the  same  period 
the  annual  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  contractors 
agreed  to  buy  in  the  course  of  the  following  five  years 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  the  leaf  at  the 

'  Discourse  of  the  Old  Company,  BritUh  Statt  Papen,  Colonial, 
vol.  Ill,  No.  40  i  Virgiaia  Magazine  0/  HiUory  aad  Biography,  vol.  I, 
pp.  300-309. 
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rate  of  three  shillmgs  a  pound  for  that  of  the  host  quality, 
aud  of  two  shillings  for  that  of  only  moderate  excellence. 
Settlement  was  to  he  made  at  the  same  intervaU  as  in  the 
first  and  second  years.  The  dues  of  the  King  were  placed 
at  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  It  was  further  provided  by 
the  contractors  that  the  entire  crops  of  tobacco  produced 
in  Virginia  and  the  Somers  Isles,  for  it  was  proposed  to 
include  the  Somers  Isles  in  the  arrangement,  should  be 
conveyed  to  the  port  of  London  alone.  If,  in  the  course 
of  either  of  the  first  two  years,  the  importation  should 
exceed  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  during  the  succeeding  five 
years,  the  planters  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  trans- 
ferring  to  the  Turkish  market  whatever  surplus  remained 
in  either  case  after  the  contractors  had  exercised  their 
choice.  Special  pains,  however,  were  to  be  taken  that  no 
part  of  this  surplus  should  be  sold  to  any  purchaser  who 
was  likely  to  return  it  upon  the  English  market,  to  depress 
the  price  of  the  quantity  selected  from  the  whole  amount 
first  imported.^ 

The  reply  made  at  a  later  date  in  the  interest  of  the 
planters  to  this  offer  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  how 
they  regarded  it.  It  was  impossible  for  the  population  of 
the  Colony,  it  was  asserted,  to  subsist  upon  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 
The  disposal  of  four  hundred  thousand  at  a  fair  price 
would  not  furnish  the  whole  number  of  people  with  the  sup-  ' 
plies  which  they  needed  for  their  support.  The  contract 
gave  those  who  propounded  it  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
show  partiality  to  their  particular  friends,  in  which  event, 
the  great  body  of  the  colonists  would  suffer  a  loss  on 

'  Condderatioiu  Touching  the  New  Ckmtract,  Srilitk  State  Paper*. 
Colonial,  7o1.  Ill,  No.  32 ;  MtDoaald  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  Ii5,  Va.  St&t« 
Library. 
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their  crops,  there  being  little  if  any  encouragement  to  re- 
export their  tobacco  to  Turkey,  because  the  additional 
charges  for  freight  would  cut  down  the  margin  of  profit 
to  a  point  where  it  would  hardly  be  appreciable.  The  leaf 
was  also  certain  to  shrink  and  decay  in  the  course  of  such 
a  long  voyage.  The  planters  computed  the  loss  in  trans- 
porting their  crop  to  England,  the  falling  off  in  weight 
entering  as  an  element  into  the  calculation  as  well  as  the 
freight,  at  four  pence  a  pound,  which  amount,  deducted 
from  the  sum  that  the  contractors  declared  themselves 
willing  to  pay  during  the  first  two  years,  that  is  to  say, 
two  shillings  and  four  pence,  left  a  net  profit  of  two  shil- 
lings for  tobacco  of  the  first  grade,  and  of  one  shilling  for 
tobacco  of  the  second.  It  was  well  known  to  the  planters, 
from  their  experience  in  the  past,  that  the  disposition  of 
the  English  purchaser  was  to  rate  very  little  of  the  im- 
ported leaf  as  belonging  to  the  first  grade ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  fact,  if  the  offer  of  the  contractors  was 
accepted,  the  far  greater  proportion  of  this  commodity 
that  would  be  bought  by  them  would  be  put  down  as 
belonging  to  the  second,  the  division  in  determining  the 
quality  not  being  suffered  to  extend  to  more  than  two 
grades.  Small  as  would  be  the  amount  which  the  planters 
would  secure,  the  first  instalment  would  not  be  payable 
until  six  months  had  expired.  Twelve  months,  a  period 
so  long  that  a  second  crop  of  tobacco  would  be  ready  for 
market  before  its  close,  must  pass  before  the  second  in- 
stalment fell  due.  The  higher  prices  offered  at  the  end 
of  the  first  two  years  would  be  no  inducement  to  enter 
into  the  contract,  as  in  the  interval  the  ruin  of  the  Col- 
ony would  be  complete. 

That  the  apprehensions  of  the  planters,  if  they  had  been 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  terms  of  the  Ditchfield  con- 
tract, were  not  exaggerated  may  be  seen  from  the  foot, 
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that  a  the  two  hundred  thous^id  pounds  of  tobacco, 
which  the  contractors  proposed  to  buy  during  the  first 
two  years,  had  been  apportioned  amoag  the  three  thou- 
sand people  who  formed  the  united  population  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Somers  Isles  at  this  time,  the  allowance  to  each 
person  would  have  been  only  Bixty-five  pounds,  a  return 
of  but  three  pounds  and  five  shillings  sterling  for  his 
labor.  This  sum,  small  as  it  was,  would  have  been  re- 
duced one-half  in  every  case  in  which  the  planter  was 
simply  a  tenant.  For  him,  the  return  would  have  been 
only  thirty-two  shillings  and  six  pence,  a  sum  that  would 
not  support  one  individual,  and  still  more  certainly  not  a 
family,  even  admitting  that  there  were  no  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  production  of  his  crop.  The  proportion  of 
the  proceeds  of  sales  which  the  planters  would  receive 
would  be  equal  to  one-sixth,  and  of  the  contractors  to  four- 
sixths,  A  difference  that  suggested  to  the  mini^  of  the 
former,  when  they  came  to  make  their  reply,  the  simile  of 
an  infant  having  forty  ounces  of  blood  drawn  from  its 
veins,  of  which  about  five  ounces  were  subsequently  re- 
stored to  its  body.^ 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Charles  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  in  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1625  was  to  adopt  as 
his  own  the  two  proclamations  of  his  father  with  refer- 
ence to  the  exclusion  of  the  Spanish  leaf,^  He  prohibited 
the  importation  into  England  of  tobacco  from  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  all  Spanish  tobacco  at  that  time  to  be  found 
in  the  realm  was  to  be  carried  out  before  the  end  of 
twenty-five  days.^     A  second  proclamation,  issued  on  the 

» Considerations  Touching  the  New  Contract,  BrilUh  State  Papers, 
Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  32 ;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  145,  Va.  State 
Libiur;. 

'  The  Second  ProclamaUon  was  issued  in  March,  1626. 
*  Proclaoiations  of   Charles   1,  No.  6,  Sairabury  Abstracts  for  1625, 
p.  76,  Va.  State  Library. 
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thirteenth  of  May,  erected  a  committee  upon  which  was 
imposed  the  duty  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies, 
its  power,  however,  to  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Privy 
Council.  This  proclamation  announced  that  the  King 
had  resolved  to  create  in  himself  a  monopoly  of  the  main 
product  of  Virginia  and  the  Somers  Isles,  but  at  prices 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  planters.  The  pro- 
visions  of  his  first  proclamation  as  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
foreign  leaf  were  to  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  upon  any  one  who  violated  it  was  to 
be  exemplary.^ 

Before  the  second  proclamation  reached  Vii^nia,  the 
General  Assembly  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Privy 
Council  reflecting  the  feeling  of  consternation  and 
despair  with  which  the  news  of  the  contract  approved  by 
James  had  been  received  in  the  Colony.  This  contract 
was  condemned  as  certain  to  be  pernicious  in  its  influence, 
because  entirely  destructive  of  the  good  that  might 
spring  from  the  grant  of  the  right  of  sole  importation. 
It  was  said  that  instead  of  causing  this  right  to  operate  to 
the  advantage  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  really  divert  it  to  the  profit  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals. A  blow  was  struck  at  the  welfare  of  the  planters 
which  would  be  irremediable,  unless  prompt  redress  was 
afforded.  Already  the  supplies  from  England  had  fallen 
off  and  were  only  to  be  obtained  at  the  most  exorbitant 
prices.^ 

It  shows  how  strong  had  become  the  habit  of  the 
colonists  in  the  past  of  suspecting  the  motives  of  their 

1  Proclamations  of  Charles  1,  No.  10,  Saiasbury  AbstracU  for  1625, 
p.  110,  Va,  State  Library. 

"  Petition  of  General  Assembly  to  King,  British  State  Paper*.  Colo- 
nial, vol.  Ill,  No.  42  ;  Sainsbtiry  Abstracta  for  1625,  p.   lU,  Va.  State 

Library. 
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rulers  m  England,  that  in  this  letter  it  was  openly 
charged  that  some  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
James,  information  as  to  whose  displacement  had  not  yet 
reached  them,  were  to  be  secret  participants  in  the  profits 
of  the  contract.  So  deep  was  the  concern  of  the  people 
of  Virginia  that  they  dispatched  Sir  George- Yeardley  to 
England  to  protect  their  interests.^  In  his  petition  to 
the  Privy  Council  after  his  arrival,  he  urged  upon  that 
body  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  course  that  would 
uphold  the  price  of  tobacco  until  staple  commodities 
could  be  set  on  foot.  In  order  to  bring  this  about,  he 
recommended  that  an  exemption  from  the  payment  of  cus> 
toms  should  be  granted,  and  that  all  the  privileges  of  the 
freest  trade  should  be  allowed.'  The  appeal  of  Yeardley 
must  have  been  successful,  for  it  is  stated  in  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Governor  and  Coimcil  to  the  New  Com- 
missioners for  Plantations,  written  in  January,  1626,  that 
the  contract  had  been  annulled." 

Before  twelve  months  had  passed,  the  colonists  had 
occasion  to  complain  of  a  very  serious  modification  of  that 
part  of  the  royal  proclamation  of  April,  1625,  which  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  the  Spanish  leaf  into  England. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  in  February,  1627,  prescribing 
that  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  this  commodity  should 
thereafter  be  admitted,  but  it  was  to  be  reserved  for  the 

>  Petition  of  General  Aaaembly  to  King,  Britinh  State  Papers,  Colo- 
nial, vol.  Ill,  No.  42;  Satnsbury  Abstracts  for  1625,  pp,  114-116,  Va. 
Stale  Library. 

'  "  DlTeiB  Heads  wherein  the  Lords  are  to  be  Moved,"  British  State 
Papers,  Colonial,  vol,  HI,  No.  47 ;  Saiiiabury  Abstracts  for  1625,  p.  120, 
Va.  State  Library. 

■  Governor  and  Conncil  to  Lords  CommiSBloners,  British  State  Paperg, 
vol.  IV,  No.  1,  Sainsbiiry  Abstrncts  for  2626,  p.  124,  Va,  State  Library. 
The  petition  of  Yeardley  to  the  King  bears  the  date  of  October,  1625.  See 
Britith  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  4fl  [  Sainsburi/  Abstract*  for 
1625,  p.  119,  Va.  State  Library. 
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royal  use.'  At  the  same  time,  the  King  seems  to  have 
approved  of  the  terms  of  the  offer  which  Mr.  Amis  aad 
his  associates  propounded  for  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  and 
the  Somers  Isles.  Representatives  of  the  planters  of  the 
two  Colonies  who  were  in  London  in  April  of  the  same  year, 
were  summoned  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Sir  John  Wolsten- 
holme,  and  upon  their  assembling,  the  quantity  which  the 
contractors  proposed  to  take  and  the  price  they  would 
give  were  announced  in  the  form  of  an  order  of  the  PriTj^ 
Council.  The  representatives  firmly  refused  to  consent  to 
either,  on  the  ground  that  the  amount  was  too  small  and 
the  price  too  low  to  furnish  the  population  of  the  Colonies 
an  adequate  subsistence.^ 

It  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  feeling  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  entertained  towards  all  schemes  for  the 
purchase  of  their  tobacco  in  a  mass,  that  on  this  occasion, 
before  they  had  been  informed  as  to  the  particulars  of  the 
Amis  contract,  they  exclaimed  most  earnestly  against  it. 
The  Governor  gave  voice  to  this  feeling  in  a  communica- 
tion which  he  addressed  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  which 
bears  the  date  of  the  day  preceding  the  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Sir  John  Wolstenholme.  He  declared  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  would  only  consent  to  the 
arrangement  if  the  quantity  of  their  tobacco  to  be  taken 
annually  by  the  contractors  was  increased  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  and  the  price  advanced  to  three 
shillings  a  pound,  payable  either  in  bills  of  exchange  when 
preferred,  or  in  a  standing  magazine  of  necessary  merchan- 
dise. AH  of  that  commodity  which  remained  in  excess 
of  the  amount  fixed  upon  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  open 

'  Proclamations  of  Charles  I,  No.  61. 

>  Answer  of  tbe  Planters  and  Adventurers  of  Virginia.  BriVuA  l^aU 
Papers,  Colonial,  vol,  IV,  No.  20[  Sain^vry  AbUracUfor  1627,  p.  Iu4, 
Va.  Slate  Library, 
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market.^  When  the  full  details  of  the  Amis  contract 
reached  Virginia  in  private  letters,  the  planters  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  dissatisfaction.  A  letter  was 
dispatched  to  the  Privy  Council,  hegging  that  no  agree- 
ment should  be  Unally  ratified  unless  it  had  been  first 
approved  by  the  people  of  the  Colony,  and  above  all,  that 
the  Spanish  leaf  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  brought 
into  the  kingdom  even  in  the  smallest  quantities. ^  These 
remonstrances,  so  earnestly  pressed,  appear  to  have  been 
effective  for  the  time  being. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  following  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  the  Amis  contract,  Charles  wrote  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  in  Virginia,  and  represented  himself  to  be 
much  annoyed  at  the  small  progress  which  had  been  made, 
in  spite  of  the  many  years  that  had  passed  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Colony,  in  the  production  of  solid  commod- 
ities. It  was  to  the  dishonor  and  shame  of  its  people,  he 
declared,  that  their  plantation  was  built  upon  smoke  alone, 
a  foundation  which  would  sink  into  ruin  if  permission  was 
granted  to  landowners  in  England  to  cultivate  tobacco, 
or  to  English  traders  to  import  the  Spanish  leaf.  He 
urged  them  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
tar  and  pitch,  soap  and  pot  ashes,  salt,  iron,  timber,  and 
lastly  in  vines.  It  was  not,  however,  his  wish,  he  asserted, 
that  the  production  of  tobacco  should  be  abandoned  ;  he 
desired  merely  that  it  should  be  carefully  ordered  and  the 
quantity  tended  diminished,  in  which  event,  he  proposed 
to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  whole  annual  crop,  being 
willing  to  give  for  it,  when  delivered  in  the  port  of  Lon- 

'  Governor  Yeardley  to  the  Privy  Council,  Britieh  Slate  Paptrs,  Colo- 
nial, vol.  IV,  So.  21 ;  Sainabary  Abtlracu  for  1627,  p.  156,  Va.  Stat« 
Library. 

»  Governor  and  Council  to  Privy  Conncil,  British  State  Papert,  Colo- 
nial, vol.  IV,  No.  34  ;  SaiTttbury  Abtlraeta  for  1627,  p.  167,  Va.  Slate 
Library. 
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don,  three  Bhillings  a  pound.^  More  particular  instruc- 
tions were  dispatched  to  Virginia  in  November  as  to  the 
methods  that  should  be  adopted  to  improve  its  quality 
and  to  moderate  its  volume.  The  plants  were  to  be  set  four 
feet  apart,  and  the  leaves  to  each  plant  were  not  to  exceed 
six  in  number.  The  master  of  a  family  was  to  be  allowed 
to  produce  only  two  hundred  pounds,  and  each  servant  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  In  preparing  the  tobacco 
for  shipment,  the  stalks  were  to  be  carefully  excluded. 
The  quality  of  the  leaf  was  to  be  examined  by  viewers  who 
had  been  sworn  to  a  strict  performance  of  their  duty,  and 
all  found  to  be  of  a  very  mean  grade  was  to  be  thrown  out.' 
The  Governor  and  Council  in  February,  1628,  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  projected  sale  of  the  tobacco  of  the 
Colony  to  royal  commissioners,^  and  in  the  following 
month  the  General  Assembly  took  the  same  position  in 
replying  to  the  royal  letter  of  August,  1627,  but  their 
consent  was  subject  to  certain  conditions.  They  proposed 
that,  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  the  King  should  purchase 
annually  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  the  rate  of 
three  shillings  and  six  pence  a  pound,  to  be  delivered  in 
Virginia,  no  charge  to  be  made  for  freight  and  duty;  or 
four  shillings  if  it  was  to  be  delivered  in  London,  the 
planters  to  bear  the  expense  of  transportation  but  to  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  customs.  They  were  to 
enjoy  the  right  to  sell  in  Holland,  Ireland,  Turkey,  and 
other  foreign  parts,  all  tobacco  produced  by  them  in  excess 
of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.     The  leaves  to  a  plant 

1  British  Stale  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IV,  No.  32  ;  Saintbary  AbttraeU 
for  1627,  pp.  163,  164,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Attorney-General  Heath  U>  Governor  Yeardley,  British  Stale  Paper*, 
Colonial,  vol.  IV,  No.  33 ;  Saitahwy  AbstracU  for  1827,  p.  166,  Vs. 
State  Librftry. 

'  Governor  and  Council  to  Attorney-General  neatb,  British  State 
Papers,  C-donial,  vol.  IV,  No.  40 ;  Bainsburj/  Abstracts  for  1627-28, 
p.  171,  Va.  State  Library. 
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were  to  be  restricted  to  twelve,  the  number  now  permitted 
amounting  to  thirty.  As  the  population  of  the  Colony 
at  this  time  was  close  upon  three  thousand,  the  quantity 
prescribed  by  the  King  for  each  master  of  a  family  and 
for  each  servant,  that  is  to  say,  two  hundred,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  respectively,  was  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  people  in  comfort  and  ease.  The 
number  of  plants  allowed  to  each  head  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  this  end,  and  to  ensure 
the  excellence  of  tiie  tobacco  to  be  exported,  sworn  triers 
were  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  quality  of  the  leaf  pro- 
duced, and  to  destroy  what  was  inferior  in  character.' 

The  conditions  advanced  by  the  colonists  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  acceptable  to  Charles,  as  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  proposed  arrangement  was  consummated.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  at  heart  they  were  more  eager  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  him  than  they  had  been  with  Mr. 
Ditchfield  and  Mr.  Amis  and  their  associates.  In  the  letter 
to  the  King  bearing  date  March  28, 1628,  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made,  the  General  Assembly  declared  that 
during  the  last  six  years  they  had  "  perpetually  labored 
in  the  confused  paths  of  labyrinths  "  of  tobacco  contracts.* 
In  the  same  month  they  had  expressed  to  Lord  Dela- 
ware their  grateful  sense  of  his  earnest  and  successful 
efforts  to  annul  the  different  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  for  the  disposition  of  their  only  staple."  Influenced 
by  this  feeling,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  looked  upon  an 

>  Answer  of  the  General  Assembly  to  Proposition  ot  the  King,  Brilith 
Btate  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IV,  No.  45 ;  Saimbwy  AbaracU  for  1628, 
pp.  176-179,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  British  Slate  Papers,  Colonial,  Tol.  IV,  No.  45 ;  Saintbury  AbHracls 
for  1628,  p.  176,  Va.  State  Library. 

»  Governor  and  Council  to  Lord  De  La  Warr,  British  Slate  Papers, 
Colonial,  toI.  IV,  No.  47 ;  Sainibury  Ab»lraet»  for  1628,  p.  181,  Va. 
Stat«  Library. 
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agreement  with  Charles  with  unreservedly  favorable  eyes, 
although  a  mingled  fear  and  loyalty  prevented  them  from 
giving  free  utterance  to  their  views  beyond  stating  firmly 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  only  provisions  consistent 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  provisions  expected 
quite  probably  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  King. 

It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  the  fourth  decade 
of  the  century  that  another  important  attempt  was  made 
by  private  individuals,  acting  with  the  countenance  of 
the  English  Government,  to  enter  into  a  conti-act  for  the 
tobacco  of  Virginia.  It  was  proposed  at  that  time  by 
Lord  Goring  and  his  associates,  to  purchase  from  the 
planters  sixteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  the  rate 
of  six  pence  a  pound,  delivered  in  the  Colony,  or  at  the 
rate  of  eight  pence,  delivered  in  England,  an  offer  which 
shows  how  great  had  been  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  commodity  since  1628,  when  the  prices  had  been 
under  the  same  circumstances  three  shillings  and  six 
pence  in  Virginia,  and  four  shillings  in  London.  The 
terms  of  the  Goring  proposition  received  the  approval  of 
a  number  of  planters  who  were  in  England  at  the  time, 
including  such  men  as  George  Sandys.  William  Tucker, 
John  West,  William  Claiborne,  Samuel  Mathews,  and 
William  Pierce,  The  grounds  upon  which  their  approval 
rested  were,  that  the  planters  would  by  the  terms  of  thie 
contract  secure  a  profit  of  four  pence  on  their  tobacco,  which 
would  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly  twenty-seven 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  that  one-half  of  the  usual  labor 
in  the  production  of  a  crop  would  be  saved,  and  finally, 
that  the  quality  of  the  leaf  would  be  so  much  improved 
as  to  make  it  difiicult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  highest 
grades  of   the  Spanish.'      In  spite  of   the  great  weight 

I  Humble  Itemonstrance  of  Divers  of  the  Principal  Planters  in  Virginia, 

British  Slate  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  Ko.  100 ;   Winder  Papers,  voL  I, 
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vhich  the  action  of  men  as  well  and  as  favorably  known 
in  the  Colony  aa  these  were,  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  under  any  circumstances,  the  Goring  contract  met 
with  the  strongest  opposition  in  Virginia,  Secretary  Kemp 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  it  were  carried  into  effect,  the 
shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  between  England  and  the 
Colony  would  decline  to  the  small  proportion  of  the  very 
few  vessels  which  the  contractors  would  require.' 

In  1627,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  England  was 
again  prohibited.*  It  was  admitted  that  at  this  time 
large  quantities  were  grown  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  so  determined  were  many  persons  eng^ed 
in  this  branch  of  agriculture,  that  in  some  cases  the 
officers  who  were  sent  out  to  destroy  the  plants  were, 
when  they  attempted  to  do  so,  severely  beaten  by  the 
owners.'  The  efforts  to  enforce  the  law  were  only 
partially  successful ;  in  1630,  so  much  tobacco  was  pro- 
duced in  England  that  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
English  authorities  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  urging 
the  passage  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  suppress  its  culti- 
vation, as  the  royal  proclamation  had  proved  so  ineffective. 
The  amount  planted  in  England  was  represented  to  be 
increasing,  and  it  was  asserted  that  if  this  were  permitted 
to  continue,  the  English  settlements  in  America  would 
fall   into  permanent  ruin  ;   already  the  sale  of   the  leaf 

p.  124,  Vo.  State  Library.  In  1634,  Cbarlee  appointed  commifiaionen 
who  were  to  make  an  offer  to  the  p!anters  of  Virginia  (or  all  the  tobacco 
tb«f  should  produce  for  sale.  He  gave  as  hia  reason  for  this  action 
that  the  people  being  "heavily  mulcted  in  their  dealiugn  with  the 
English  merchants,"  were  influenced  to  enter  into  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  Ihtis  depriving  the  King  of  the  full  amount  of  the  customs  to 
which  he  was  entitled. 

1  Britidt  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IS,  No.  06 ;  SaimbuiTl  AMracts 
for  1638,  p.  7.  Va.  Stote  Library. 

»  Anderson's  Hittory  of  Commerce,  vol.  II,  p.  821. 

*  British  Stale  Faptn,  Colonial,  vol.  \'nl.  No.  S6. 
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imported  from  Virginia  had  been  seriously  obstructed 
by  the  volume  of  the  English  crop.^  The  object  which 
this  memorial  had  in  view  had  the  warm  approval  of  the 
King.  No  customs  were  payable  upon  the  tobacco  pro- 
duced in  England  ;  in  discouraging  the  importation  from 
Virginia  and  the  Bermudas  by  weakening  the  market,  the 
volume  of  the  royal  revenue  was  diminished.  In  January, 
1631,  Charles  issued  a  second  proclamation  forbidding  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  in  England,  and  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  the  foreign  commodity  unless  the  person 
bringing  it  in  could  show  a  royal  license."  New  duties 
were  now  imposed  upon  all  the  tobacco  imported.  The 
charge  for  the  Spanish  product  was  two  shillings  a  pound, 
for  that  of  Barbadoes  and  the  other  English  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies,  twelve  pence,  while  for  the  product  of 
Virginia  and  the  Bermudas  it  was  nine  pence,  three  of  the 
nine  being  levied  as  customs,  and  six  as  imposts.^  The 
duty  was  reduced  at  a  later  date  to  two  pence  for  subsidy, 
and  two  pence  for  impost.* 

In  spite  of  the  earnest  protests  and  the  prohibitory 
measures  of  the  English  Government,  the  exportation  of 
tobacco  to  Holland  continued.  As  early  as  1627,  the 
masters  of  all  vessels  departing  froin  the  Colony  with 
cargoes  made  up  of  this  commodity  were  required  to  de- 
liver to  the  authorities  before  weighing  anchor  invoices  of 
their  loading,  and  to  give  security  that  they  would  convey 
it  to  the  port  of  London.  The  necessity  of  tliis  was 
strongly  enforced  in  a  letter  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the 

'  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  Tol.  V,  No.  84 ;  Sainshary  AbttraOa 
for  1630,  p.  214,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

'  ProclamatioDB  of  Charlea  I,  No.  138. 

'  British  Slate  Papers,  Sign  Manual*,  Charles  I,  vol.  XET,  No.  4( ; 
Sainsfmry  Abstracts  /or  1630-31,  p.  236,  Va.  State  Library, 

'  Britiah  State  Papers,  Sign  Manuals  Charles  I,  vol.  XIII,  No.  8fl; 
Sainsbury  Abstracts  fir  1631,  p.  2S,  Va.  State  Library. 
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Governor  of  Virginia  written  in  the  winter  of  1631.^ 
There  was  at  this  time  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government  to  the  exportation  of  tobacco  from 
the  Colony  in  Dutch  bottoms,  provided  that  it  was  brought 
to  the  mother  country  and  passed  through  the  custom 
house  previous  to  ite  re-exportation.  The  object  which 
the  Privy  Council  had  in  view  was  to  secure  the  full 
amount  of  the  duties.'  The  instruction  to  Harvey  to 
require  the  masters  of  all  vessels  leaving  Virginia  to  trans- 
fer their  cargoes  to  England,  under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine 
if  they  failed  to  do  so,  was  repeated  in  16SS,*  although  he 
had  earnestly  requested  in  the  name  of  the  planters,  iii 
the  previous  year,  that  entire  liberty  should  be  allowed 
them  in  seeking  a  market.  Special  orders  were  given  to 
Captain  John  Pennington,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
English  ships  in  the  Channel,  to  stop  all  vessels  from 
the  plantations  which  were  making  their  way  towards  the 
North  and  to  compel  the  masters  to  bind  themselves  to 
land  their  cargoes  in  some  port  of  the  kingdom.*  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  tenor  of  this  order  that  the  requirement 
laid  down  in  the  proclamation  of  Charles  in  1630—31  that  all 
the  tobacco  brought  from  Virginia  was  to  be  imported  into 

»  British  Suae  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  VI,  No.  HI. 

■  The  language  osed  in  tlie  letter  of  the  Privy  Council  was  as  f oIIowb  : 
*'  Ton  are  to  give  order  that  none,  either  English  or  stranger,  be  suffered 
to  take  any  tobacco  from  thence  nitbont  giving  sufBcient  bond  nith  sure- 
ties to  bring  it  all  to  the  Port  of  London  and  to  no  other  port  or  place 
within  01  without  this  kingdom."  A  royal  proclamation,  issued  in  1624, 
bad  declared  that  all  tobacco  Imported  into  England  Id  foreign  bottoms 
should  be  confiscated.  Bymer,  XVII,  pp.  623,  624,  This  provision,  it 
would  seem  from  the  use  of  thewoid  "stranger,"  was  disregarded  by  the 
colon  iatB. 

■  See  Letter  of  Sir  John  Wolstenholme  to  Privy  Council,  Ang.  14, 
1633,  BratfA  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  VI,  No.  80 ;  Sainsbury  Abstracts 

Jor  1633,  p.  4a,  Va.  StaW  Library. 

*  Proclamations  of  Charles  I,  No.  13S. 
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London  alone,  had  now  been  withdrawn.  It  ueems  to 
have  been  the  common  practice  for  ships  arriving  from  tlie 
Colony  to  touch  at  Cowes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  nominal  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  their  bonds,  and  then,  after  changing  masters,  to  direct 
their  course  towards  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  these 
vessels  chiefly  which  Captain  Pennington  was  instructed 
to  intercept.  In  some  instances,  they  were  detained  at 
Cowes  until  they  could  give  good  security  that  they  would 
convey  their  cargoes  to  the  port  of  London  and  there  sub- 
mit to  the  imposition  of  the  regular  customs.^  Governor 
Harvey  himself  was  charged  with  permitting  Dutch  ves- 
sels to  take  tobacco  on  board  in  Virginia  without  requir- 
ing the  legal  assurance  that  they  would  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, but  this  he  denied  with  great  earnestness.'  In  1635, 
the  Admiral  in  command  of  the  English  Channel,  the  Earl 
of  Lindsay,  received  the  same  orders  as  Captain  Penning- 
ton in  1638,  with  reference  to  the  stoppage  of  all  ships 
from  the  English  plantations  which  sought  to  carry  their 
cargoes  to  Holland  without  having  paid  the  duties  pre- 
scribed,' 

In  1636,  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to,  prevent  the  Dutch  from  becoming 
exporters  of  Virginian  tobacco,  even  though  the  fullest 
security  as  to  the  payment  of  the  customs  due  upon  their 
loading  was  given,  the  encouragement  of  shipping  being 
alleged  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  restricting  the 

<  Francis  Brooke  to  FarmerB  of  Customs,  Brittah  State  Paptn, 
Colonial,  vol.  VIII,  No.  6 ;  SaiTubury  Abitraeti  /or  1634,  p.  68,  Va. 
State  Library. 

'  Proceedings  of  Privy  Council,  Dec,  11,  IMS,  Dom.  Cor.  Chartet  L 
ToLSOS,  No.  19;  »iins6urv  ^fcgfracto /or  1635,  p.  13fl,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  Earl  of  Lindsay,  J>om.  Cor.  Charlet  I, 
vol.  284,  folio  128  ;  Sainsbary  AbatracU  for  1635,  p.  100,  V».  St»W 
Library. 
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conveyance  of  all  the  commodities  of  the  colonies  to  Eng- 
lish bottoms.  The  instructions  transmitted  to  both  Wyatt 
and  Berkeley,'  whose  terms  of  administration  preceded 
the  surrender  to  Parliament  in  1651,  directed  them  to  take 
bonds  of  the  masters  of  vessels  leaving  Virginia  which 
would  compel  them  to  land  their  cargoes  in  England.  It 
required  special  permission  to  make  it  legal  for  shipmasters 
to  stop  at  any  of  the  English  colonies  in  the  course  of 
their  outward  voyage;  this  was  sometimes  asked  when 
the  planters  or  merchants  did  not  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  vessels  in  which  to  transfer  their  tobacco  to  England, 
and  in  consequence  were  forced  to  transport  it  first  to  the 
North.2  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  a  large  quantity 
found  its  way  to  Holland,  thus  evading  the  customs  to 
which  it  would  have  been  subject  had  it  been  conveyed 
directly  to  London." 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  publication  of 
the  first  proclamations  which  prohibited  the  bringii^  of 
Spanish  tobacco  into  England,  a  great  quantity  of  this 
commodity  was  drawn  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and 
secretly  carried  into  the  port  of  London  along  with  the 
cargoes  from  the  Bermudas.  Just  as  the  importation  of 
the  Virginian  leaf  into  Holland  affected  the  royal  revenues 
injuriously  by  diminishing  the  customs,  so  the  importation 
of  the  Spanish  leaf  into  England  lowered  the  price  of  the 
Virginian  product,  not  only  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  offered  for  sale  in  the  English  markets,  but  also 
by  introducing  a  grade  of  better  quality.  The  opinion 
was  prevalent  for  a  long  time  after  the  dissolution  of  the 

>  Berkeler's  first  leim. 

'  Sandolph  MS8.,  TOl.  HI,  p.  833. 

*  Instmctions  to  Governor  B«rl(eley,  1611,  McDonald  Papert,  vol.  I, 
p,  387,  Va,  State  Library.  See  also  Virginia  Magazine  of  Hinorg  and 
Biography,  voL  II,  p.  287. 
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Company,  that  the  tobacco  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  of 
a  finer  texture  than  that  of  the  English.  Twenty  years 
later,  the  greatest  praise  a  writer  of  that  date  could  pass 
upon  the  Virginian  product  and  the  improvement  that 
had  taken  place  in  its  character,  was  to  say  that  there 
were  several  varieties  of  it  equal  to  the  most  delicate 
exported  from  the  American  possessions  of  Spain.^  This 
was  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration,  the  superiority  of  the 
tobacco  of  the  West  Indies  in  at  least  one  of  its  manufact- 
ured forms  being  maintained  to  the  present  day.  The 
record  of  the  prices  of  smoking  tobacco  in  England 
liiroughout  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
shows  that  the  Spanish  leaf  was  considered  to  be  of  the 
finer  quality.  In  1633,  it  commanded  in  England,  when 
sold  for  smoking  purposes,  twelve  shillings  and  three 
pence  a  pound;  in  1652,  seven  shUlings;  in  1657,  ten;  in 
1674,  eight;  in  1685,  six;  in  1687,  seven.  The  average 
price  was  nine  shillings  and  three  and  a  half  pence.  The 
average  price  of  smoking  tobacco  manufactured  from  the 
leaf  of  Virginia  was  two  shillings  and  two  and  one  quarter 
pence.  This  striking  difierence  was  far  from  being  due 
entirely  to  the  heavier  duty  laid  on  the  Spanish  product 
in  the  English  custom  houses,  amounting  to  six  pence  a 
pound  up  to  1685.  On  Virginian  tobacco,  the  impost  was 
one  penny.  Subsequent  to  this  year,  it  was  increased, 
in  the  instance  of  Spanish,  to  one  shilling,  and  of  Vir- 
ginian, to  four  pence.' 

1  Leah  and  lUchel,  p.  19,  Fotce'a  Sixtorieal  Tracts,  vol.  m.  John 
Bland,  in  hia  well-known  "  ItemonstTance  on  behalf  of  the  colonists  of 
Vii^iiiandMai7land"againsttheNavigBtioD  Actof  1660,aafcB:  "  Usve 
we  Dot  in  this  Nation  by  reason  of  the  deamess  and  aophUticatkin  of  Tii- 
ginia's  tot>acco,  accustomed  ourselves  so  to  Virginia's,  that  little  Spaniah. 
though  much  better,  is  spent  amongst  usatihiaday?"  SeeVirginiaand  Act 
of  Navigation,  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  I,  p.  147. 

'  Bogera'  UUtory  of  AgrieuUurt  and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V,  p.  468. 
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The  tobacco  of  Virginia  was  shipped  to  England  in  gen- 
eral bound  up  in  loose  bandies,  or  packed  in  casks  of  differ- 
ent sizes.  It  is  stated  that  when  Captain  Grey  in  1629  sold 
to  the  colonists  the  negroes  whom  he  had  seized  on  board 
an  Angola  slaver,  he  obtained  in  return  for  them  eighty- 
five  hogsheads  and  five  butts.^  The  roll,  however,  was 
not  uncommon  at  this  time  or  a  few  years  later. ^  One  of 
the  strongest  grounds  of  opposition  to  contracts  was  that 
such  agreements  required  that  the  tobacco  should  be 
prepared  for  transportation  in  this  shape.  It  would  seem 
that  there  were  several  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  roll, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  planter  and  of  the  English  or 
foreign  purchaser.  To  compress  the  leaf  into  this  form 
made  necessary  a  degree  of  manipulation  that  prolonged 
the  process  beyond  the  time  to  which  its  shipment  was  by 
law  restricted  ;  it  not  only  led  to  great  delay  and  imposed 
serious  labor,  but  it  also  caused  much  wasta-  The  inter- 
ests of  the  buyer  were  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  shape 
of  the  roll  allowed  worthless  leaf  to  be  introduced  with 
it  in  a  position  difBcult  to  det«ct  without  breaking  the 
whole  mass ;  foreign  substances  could  also  be  inserted 
with  a  view  to  increasing  its  weight.'  The  wrapper  was 
a  recognized  term  as  early  as  1625,  tobacco  of  the  finest 
quality  -bearing  this  name  being  doubtless  used  for  the 
outer  covering  of  the  roll.  It  is  not  strange  to  find  that 
the  leaf  when  tied  in  bundles  sold  more  readily,  and  at 
higher  prices  in  all  of  the  foreign  markets  than  when 
made  up  in  a  more  compact  form.* 

1  ptym.  Cor.  Charles  I,  vol.  105,  No.  35.    See  Chapter  on  Slaves. 

•  Records  of  Lower   Norfolk   County,  Court  Orders,  May  26,  1640, 

folio  p.  16. 

•  Governor  Teardley  to  the  Privy  Council,  British  State  Papers, 
Colonial,  vol.  IV,  No.  21 ;  Sainsbnri/  Abatracls  for  2627,  pp.  165,  166, 
V».  Slate  Library. 

•  Con^derationB  Tonchlng  new  Contract  of  Tobacco,  British  l^ate 
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The  exclusion  of  tbe  Indians  from  the  valley  of  the 
lower  James,  which  was  complete  almost  as  early  as  1627, 
hy  making  them  more  dependent  on  the  chase,  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  numerous  droves  of  hogs  that  at  one 
time  roamed  in  the  forests.'  So  scarce  had  those  running 
wild  hecome  by  1031,  t  .at  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  any 
one  from  killing  them  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
plantation,  but  the  strictness  of  this  provision  was  modi- 
fied in  the  instance  of  a  person  who  could  show  that  he 
had  recently  destroyed  a  wolf.^  To  such  a  person  alone 
was  the  right  to  kill  a  wild  hog  allowed,  and  it  was 
allowed  to  him  only  on  account  of  the  great  importanoe 
of  reducing  the  number  of  wolves  in  the  ranges  of  the 
settlements,  where  they  inflicted  great  damage  upon  every 
kind  of  live  stock.  The  planters,  however,  still  had  a 
great  abundance  of  tame  swine.  No  householder  at  this 
period  was  so  sunk  in  poverty  as  not  to  possess  a  few  of 
■—these  animals.* 

Cattle  of  all  kinds  in  Vii^inta  were  now  supposed  to 
number  from  two  to  five  thousand.*  The  price  of  an  ox 
in  the  Colony  at  this  time  was  tliree  hundred  shillings,  a 
difference  of  many  shillings  as  compared  with  the  lower 
price  of  the  same  animal  in  England.^  The  herd  of 
Governor  Yeardley  during  his  last  administration  was 
composed  of  twenty-four  head,  each  cow  or  ox,  since  so 
large  a  herd  must  have  included  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  being  worth  fifteen  pounds."    In  England  at  this 

Papers,  vol  HI,  No,  32  j  McDonald  Fapen,  toI.  I,  p.  160,  Va,  State 
Library. 

'  Worka  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  886. 

'  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  100, 

»  Works  of  Capt.  John  SmUh,  p.  886. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  887. 

*  Rogers'  History  of  Agriculture  and  Priixa  in  England,  vol,  V,  p.  34a 
'  Certificate  of  Thomas  Gibbee  and  Samuel  Wrote,  BrUish    Stat« 
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period,  the  average  value  of  female  horned  cattle  did  not 
esceed  one-half  the  average  value  of  oxen ;  ^  Governor 
Yeardley  himself  is  represented  as  having  bought  in  his 
native  country  a  cow  for  seven  pounds  sterling,  eight 
pounds  less  than  the  valuation  at  which  the  same  animal 
would  have  been  held  in  Virginia  *  Three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  for  fully  grown  horned  cattle,  for 
such  was  approximately  the  purchasing  power  of  fifteen 
pounds  sterling  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  an  extraordinary  price,  only  to  be  explained  by 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  these  beasts,  and  the  usefulness 

fOpers,  Colonial,  vol.  V,  No.  15,1;  Saitubur!/  AbXracUfor  ie29,p.  107, 
Va.  State  Library.  This  document  in  full  will  be  fotmd  in  McDonald 
Papers,  ^ol.  II,  p.  10,  Va.  State  Library.  The  details  given  in  it  throw 
light  on  cattle-raising  in  the  Colony  at  this  time.  In  1629,  a  claim  was 
entered  against  the  estate  of  Sir  George  Yeardley  by  one  Rossinghani. 
It  was  referred  by  the  Privy  Council  t«  Messrs.  Gibbes  and  Wrote,  who 
reported,  "  Whereas  the  petitioner  relyed  upon  accompt  for  his  stock  then 
remaining  in  Sir  George  Yeaidley's  possession,  as  is  t«stiSed  by  a  post- 
script in  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  March  6i!!,  1321,  in  these  words :  ■  My 
ladie  sends  you  word  your  stock  of  cattle  inoreaseth  well,  your  old  having 
calved  this  tyme  this  year  &c.,'  and  also  by  the  testimonle  of  M'.  John 
Martyu,  servant  to  said  George  Yeardley,  and  then  resident  in  Virginia, 
testifying  the  petitioner  then  to  have  had  fower  neate  beasts,  three  of 
them  cowes  and  heyfers,  and  the  fourth  a  calf,  of  what  kind  he  knows 
not,  the  ofispring  whereof  in  seven  years  (for  then  they  were  all  sold)  in 
an  ordinary  increase  allowing  some  loss  for  casualties,  notwltlistanding  it 
is  testified  by  John  Pory  and  John  Martyn  that  cattle  then  doth  both 
increase  and  prosper  exceeding  well,  would  with  themselves  have  well 
amounted  nnto  twenty-tour,  every  head  being  worth  in  Virginia  ]&£,  and 
BO  bou^t  and  sold  the  whole  number  auiounting  to  360£,  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  said  Sir  George  Yeardley  might  well  allow  him  a  herds- 
man to  keep  his  cattle,  considering  the  petitioner  was  employed  by  hin 
moet  part  of  said  time." 

'  Rogers'  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  ia  England,  vol.  V, 
p.  333. 

3  Certificate  of  Thomas  Gibbes  and  Samuel  Wrote,  British  State 
Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  V,  No.  16,  I;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  II,  p.  14, 
Ta.  State  Library. 
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of  the  purposes  which  they  served  in  the  Colony.  There 
the  cow  was  in  as  much  demand  as  the  ox,  and  in  conse- 
quence its  price  was  as  high.  The  great  desire  felt 
among  the  settlers  that  every  means  should  be  adopted  to 
promote  the  increase  of  their  live  stock  is  shown  in  the 
passage  of  the  law,  that  no  female  cattle  were  to  be  killed 
unless  they  had  ceased  to  breed,  or  were  stricken  with  a 
disease  or  infirmity  that  would  inevitably  end  in  death. 
The  term  "  cattle "  was  here  intended  to  apply  to  horses 
and  sheep  as  well  as  to  hogs,  cows,  and  oxen.^  Already 
neat  cattle  were  occasionally  drawn  away  from  the  older 
parts  of  Virginia.  In  1631,  William  Claiborne  trans- 
ferred to  Kent  Island  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  a  small  herd 
which  had  been  ranging  at  Kecoughtan,^  It  is  probable 
that  no  oxen  had  as  yet  been  sent  from  the  Colony  to 
Barbadoes,  but  in  a  few  years,  when  the  need  of  draught 
animals  for  the  sugar-mills  in  that  island  had  become 
urgent,  petitions  were  entered  in  the  House  of  Lords  ask- 
ing permission,  in  order  to  meet  this  need,  to  export  from 
Virginia  as  many  as  a  hundred  head  in  a  single  cargo." 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  Colony  at  this  time  miut 
have  been  very  insignificant.  Among  the  commodities 
which  Charles  the  First,  in  1627,  utged  the  people  of 
Virginia  to  produce  were  pitch  and  tar,  but  the  Governor 
and  Council  replying  in  the  following  year  to  the  roj-al 
communication,  declared  that  the  planters  were  unable  to 
comply  with  the  King's  conmiands  because  they  lacked 
horses  with  which  to  transport  the  wood  to  sites  wbere 
the  kilns  could  be  erected.*  Sheep  must  have  been  still 
fewer  in  number,  not  only  because  the  original  stock  was 

1  Hening's  Statutes,  toI.  I,  p.  153. 

»  Archives  of  Maryland,  Proceedings  of  Council,  1667-1687,  p.  222. 

•  ^Djfal  Hist.  MSa.  Commiaston,  Siith  Report,  Appendix,  p.  203. 

*  Bandolph  MSS.,  toI.  Ill,  p.  212. 
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small,  but  also  because  the  pasturage  was  limited,  and  the 
danger  of  attack  by  wolyes  was  always  present.  No  law 
had  as  yet  been  passed  offering  a  reward  (or  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter;  the  only  means  adopted  by  the  colonists 
afl  a  protection  against  them  was  to  appoint  servants  to 
look  after  all  the  cattle  in  the  possession  of  their  masters. 
The  cattle  of  William  Pierce  '  and  Adam  Thoroughgood  ^ 
were  guarded  in  this  manner,  their  keepers  being  men  of 
matured  years,  who  had  the  strength  and  courage  to  resist 
the  depredations  of  wild  animals  upon  the  herds  in  their 
charge.  Many  of  the  planters  were  owners  also  of  large 
numbers  of  goats.  Captain  Thoroughgood  left  to  his 
heirs  one  hundred  and  seven,  for  the  safety  of  which  a 
man  of  thirty  years  of  age  and  a  boy  of  sixteen  had  been 
constantly  employed  by  him.^  In  1637,  Joseph  Ham,  of 
York  County,  bequeathed  to  his  children  thirty  kids,  to  be 
divided  equally  among  them,  and  to  his  wife  twenty-one 
goats. ^  The  full-grown  animal  at  this  time  was  valued 
at  ninety-five  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  fifteen  shillings,  and 
the  kid  at  seventy-five  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  twelve 
shillings. 

As  a  barrier  against  bands  of  marauding  Indians,  it  had 

■  Governor  HarTcy  to  Secretary  Dorchester,  Britiih  State  Fapert, 
Colontal,  vol.  VI,  No.  11 ;  McDonald  Faperi,  vol.  II,  p.  68,  Vs.  SUte 
Library. 

*  Betords  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  ori^nal  volume  for  the  years 
1642  and  :6W,  folio  page  19.  The  name  of  the  keeper  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Captain  Thoroughgood  was  Hovrland  Moi^an,  who  waa  twenty- 
five  yearn  of  af^e. 

*  Berordt  of  Lmeer  Norfolk  County,  original  volume  for  the  yeata  1642 
and  1643,  folio  paee  38. 

*  Beeords  of  York  County,  vol.  161^-1604,  pp.  11.  12.  Va.  SUte 
Library.  When,  In  163.1,  the  Dutch  captain  Devries  set  sail  from  James- 
town on  his  return  Toyage,  he  was  prpsented  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony  with  six  goats  and  one  ram.  Devries'  Voyagta  from  Holland  to 
America,  p.  62. 
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been  suggested,  as  early  as  1623,  that  a  pale  should  be 
built  from  a  point  on  James  River,  in  the  limits  of  Martin's 
Hundred,  to  Cheskiack  on  the  Charles,  a  distance  of  six 
miles;  ^  by  this  means,  an  area  that  was  three  hundred 
thousand  acres  in  extent  would  be  enclosed,  furnishing  a 
vast  body  of  land  to  serve  as  a  range  for  cattle.  It  could 
also  in  part  be  used  for  supporting  a  large  population.  In  . 
1626,  Samuel  Mathews  and  William  Claiborne  offered  to 
erect  the  palisade,  and  to  build  houses  at  a  short  interval 
along  its  line;  they  calculated  the  whole  cost  of  construc- 
tion at  twelve  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  houses  and  the  palisade  in  good  repair 
at  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year.  They  required, 
as  a  condition  of  their  contract  to  carry  out  this  project, 
that  a  grant  should  be  made  to  them  of  the  soil  along  the 
line  of  the  palisade  to  the  extent  of  six  score  poles  on 
either  side.  Within  these  limits,  they  were  to  seat  men. 
who  would  perform  the  important  service  of  guards.  The 
design  at  the  time  was  to  raise  a  large  stock  of  oxen, 
horses,  and  asses  in  this  protected  enclosure,  to  be  used  in 
expeditions  against  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  sur- 
rounding country.*  The  proposition  of  Mathews  and 
Claiborne,  which  was  made  to  the  Governor  and  Council, 
was  reduced  to  writing,  and  in  the  same  year  forwarded 
to  the  authorities  in  England  for  approval.* 

lii  1630,  the  price  of  Virginian  tobacco  sank  to  less  than 
one  penny  a  pound.*  Tfae  planters  had  for  several  years 
found  themselves  cultivating  this  crop  at  little  if   any 

1  Bandolph  MSS.,  vol.  Ill,  P-  172. 

»  A  Proposition  Concerning  the  Winning  of  the  Forest,  BritUh  Stat* 
Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IV,  No.  10,  II;  Salnsburff  AbttracU  for  16S6, 
"p.  145,  Va.  State  Library. 

»  This  commnnication  la  printed  In  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  BiMort 
and  Biography,  vol.  II,  pp.  50-66. 

•  GoTCmor  Harvej  to  PrlTj  Council,  Brltith  State  Fapert,  Colonial, 
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profit,  and  this  had  the  efFect  which  the  DuiQeroua  proclu- 
mations  and  instructions  previously  issued  to  discourage 
its  production  had  failed  to  bring  about;  there  was  now 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Colony  a  voluntary 
disposition  among  the  people  to  devote  some  attention  to 
other  commodities  that  had  hitherto  aroused  but  little 
interest.  Thecajvaaaconsiderable  extent  of  land  in 
VinHnjrii  whifhi  frgm  a  prnvin'ii^r''"TT7ir^  tillii(;t',  hnd  been 
"giimcientlY  deprived  of  its  fertility  to  be  le?t  in  an  excellent 
coMdiCiun  fui  thii  giuwlih  uC-wheat;  it  now  occurred  to 
mMiy  of  the  planters  that  instead  of  allowing  this  land  to 

'^'"I'l  tip  fp™"*'!  T-  inatg<i"iT  i-.r^iiTFTnrr  it  doWU  lu  A  SUCCeS- 

BJon  of  crops  of  maize  until  wholly  exhausted,  it  would  be 
adviaable  to  bow  it  m  English  grain.  This  course  had 
already  for  several  years  been  followed  by  Abraham 
Piersey,  who  in  one  year  alone,  J£2Z,  had-  two  bundled 

"TTH   '"   "^^"■'■t.  nnil   na  mgny  \^    hflT'^',    the    produCt  of  tMs 

area  of  soil  being  so  great  that  he  was  able  to  furnish 
ffirifT^iTaTly  at.  his  nwn  chaise  to  sixty  persons.''  The 
authorities  sought  to  confirm  this  disposition  to  give  less 
attention  to  tobacco.  In  1628,  there  was  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  only  so  much  of  this  commodity  should 
be  cultivated  as  would  not  interfere  with  the  production 
of  grain;  ^  in  1629,  the  amount  to  be  raised  was  restricted 
to  three  thousand  plants  a  head,  workers  in  the  ground 
alone  being  considered,  but  as  this  would  have  been 
unjust  to  families  composed  in  large  part  of  women  and 
children,  who  were  incapable  of  laboring  in  the  fields,  one 
thousand  plants  additional  per  poll  were  allowed  In  the 
vol.  V,  No.  06 ;  Sainshury  Abstracta/or  1630,  p.  221,  Va.  State  Library. 
Tbis  extraordinary  decline  was  said  to  have  beeo  due  to  the  increase  id 
the  area  under  cultivation  In  tobacco  in  Barbadoes,  Mevis,  St  Chris- 
topher, and  Bermudas.  , 

'  Work*  of  Cnpt.  John  Smith,  p.  886. 

*  Hening'B  Blatvttt,  vol.  I,  p.  180. 
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/latter  inetances.     The  supreme  importance  of  tobacco  as  a 
/    means  of  securing  a  livelihood  was  indicated  ia  the  refnsd 
/        of  the  Assembly,  in  1629,  to  prohibit  new  comers  from 
4v        cultivating  it,  although  at  this  time  the  authorities  bad 
\s^^the  strongest  desire  to  diminish  the  quantity  produced.' 
lip  heaviest  punishment  which  the  Assembly  supposed 
they  could  inflict  upon  the  French  vine-dressers,  who  had 
been  brought  into  Vii^inia  in  the  time  of  the  Company, 
and  who  bad  been  subsequently  accused  of  concealing  their 
knowledge,  was  to  refuse  to  grant  them  permission  to  culti- 
vate tobacco,  to  which  the  vine-dressers,  who  had  leased 
some  of  the  public  lands,  had  probably  turned  as  the  most 
direct  means  of  earning  a  subsistence.'    The  use  of  the  leaf 
as  a  substitute  for  specie,  a  use  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  the  planters  did  not  receive  money  for  their 
products,  but  articles  for  consumptioo,  or  bills  of  exchange 
payable  in  England  in  coin,  which  rarely  found  its  way 
back  to  the  Colony,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  infla- 
^ces  leading  the  Virginians  to  give  such  absorbing  atten- 
^5on  to  the  cultivation  of  this  staple.     It  was  not  simply  a 
/  perishable  crop  which  sold  at  varying  rates  in  the  English 
X        and  Dutch  markets;  it  was  money  with  an  intrinsic  value, 
^N.        like  gold  and  silver,  and  as  necessary  for  exchange  as  any 
^N^kind  of  currency. 

One  of  the  most  notable  results  of  the  fact  that  an 
important  proportion  of  the  tobacco  of  the  Colony  was 
produced  by  planters  who  had  recently  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia, was  the  reduction  in  the  average  quality  of  each 
annual  crop.  The  servants  of  the  new  planters  were  as  a 
rule  as  ignorant  as  themselves  in  the  beginning.  While 
some  of  the  immigrants  were  prudent  enough  to  wait 
until  they  bad  acquired  by  actual  observation,  or  personal 
experience  in  the  field,  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  manner 
>  HenlDg*a  .9taetKM,  vol.  I,  p.  141.  *  Ibid.,  p.  161. 
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of  tending  tobacco,  and  of  manipulating  it  after  it  had 
been  removed  from  the  hill,  the  largest  number  proceeded 
immediately  after  their  arrival  to  cultivate  it,  although 
it  was  a  plant  foreign  to  any  agricultural  training  which 
they  had  previously  received  in  England.  This  was  only 
one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  production  of  bo  much  of 
the  commodity  belonging  to  the  lowest  grades. 

The  finest  tobacco  was  spoken  of  as  the  long  sort, 
which  the  colonists  were  especially  commanded  t«  culti- 
vate, all  other  kinds  being  strictly  prohibited,'  The 
manner  of  curing  the  leaf  was  still  defective,  because  the 
experience  of  the  oldest  planters  did  not  extend  over  the 
course  of  a  generation,  and  the  great  body  of  that  class 
had  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of  tobacco  only  for  a  few 
years.  There  were  as  yet  no  extensive  set  of  rules  founded 
upon  comparative  observation,  and  transmitted  with  con- 
stant enlargement  from  decade  to  decade.  Knowledge 
acquired  during  a  long  course  of  time  has  shown,  that 
half  the  virtue  of  the  plant  lies  in  its  manipulation  after 
the  leaves  are  gathered,  and  it  may  be  easily  seen  that 
the  rude  methods  of  the  early  Virginian  planters  would 
d2_l^it.tlp  tn  improve  the  orJErinai  qnaiity  ofthe  coimnodity. 

It  was  thought  by  the  English  merchants -that  the 
inferiority  of  the  Virginian  to  the  Spanish  leaf  was  due 
entirely  to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  planters, 
and  their  repeated  complaints  led  to  the  passage  of  a 
strict  inspection  law.  The  first  statutory  regulation 
established  in  Virginia,  looking  to  the  destruction  of  the 
lowest  grades,  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Assembly  in  1619.  It  was  then  enacted  that  all  the 
tobacco  brought  to  the  Cape  Merchant,  to  be  exchanged 
for  goods  of  various  sorts,  should  be  carefully  examined 
by  four  viewers,  two  of  whom  we're  to  be  appointed  by 
»  Hening's  Statvtea,  vol.  I,  p.  206. 
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the  Cape  Merchant,  and  two  by  each  corporation  in  whose 
boundaries  a   branch  magazine  was  seated.     The  leaves 
found  to  be  worse  in  quality  than  those  appraised  at  eigh- 
teen pence  a  pound,  which  were  the  most  inferior  that  the 
adventurers  of  the  general  magazine  were  willing  to  pur- 
chase, were  to  be  burnt  on  the  spot.^    This  provision,  al- 
though well  adapted  to  improve  the  character  of  the  tobacco 
exported,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  enforced  after  the 
ajMlitiiMi  of  the  general  magazine  in  the  following  year. 
^Xln  1621,  the  Company  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  au- 
/^     thorities  in  Virginia  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  meanest 
/  grades,  and  allowing  only  what  was  excellent  in  quality  to 

^^'^v.K.^^be  shipped  to  England.'  No  inspection  law,  even  in  a 
greatly  modified  form,  seems  to  have  been  in  operation  in 
the  interval  of  ten  years  preceding  1630.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  bad  tobacco,  it  was 
provided  that  the  commander  of  each  plantation  should 
summon  two  or  three  men,  of  sound  judgment  and  exten- 
sive experience,  to  inspect  whatever  leaf  had  been  offered 
in  payment  of  debts,  and  had  been  found  to  be  mean  by 
the  creditor,  and  that  if  the  viewers  should  reach  the  same 
conclusion,  it  was  to  be  burnt.  The  delinquent  should 
be  disbarred  from  planting  a  second  crop  unless  his  dis- 
ability was  removed  by  the  General  Assembly.^ 

This  law  contained  a  number  of  serious  defects  which 
led  to  its  amendment.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  commander  would  be  very  rigid  in  passing  upon  the 
quality  of  his  neighbor's  tobacco.  Not  only  was  it  always 
likely  that  a  feeling  of  personal  kindness  and  friendship 

'  Lawea    of    AsBembly,   1619,    Colonial  Bteords  of  Virginia,    Stats 

Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  187*,  p.  24. 

*  Neill's  Virginia  Company  of  London,  p.  244. 
'  Hening'a  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  152. 
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would  come  in  to  soften  liis  judgmeDt,  but  an  impulse  of 
humanity,  also,  would  probably  not  infrequently  cause  him 
to  be  extremely  lenient,  the  planter  producing  the  inferior 
crop,  perhaps  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  being  absolutely 
dependent  upon  its  sale  for  the  necessaries  of  life  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  By  the  terms  of  the  amended  law  of 
1632,  the  commander  was  to  take  no  direct  part  in  the 
inspection,  his  duty  extending  only  to  the  appointment  of 
two  competent  viewers,  who  were  to  report  to  him  the 
result  of  their  examination.  To  compel  him  to  make  this 
appointment,  even  when  his  inclinations  were  strongly 
averse  to  doing  so,  he  was,  in  case  of  failure  to  conform 
to  the  statute,  to  be  deprived  duriug  the  course  of  twelve 
months  of  all  right  to  hold  office-' 

The  law  was  amended  still  more  radically  at  the  sessii 
of  the  General  Assembly  held  in  the  winter  of  1632-33. 
was  stated,  that  the  object  of  the  additional  change  was  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  exported  tobacco  by  improving  its 
quality.  Inspection  was  to  be  made  at  live  different 
points  in  the  Colony,  that  is  to  say,  at  James  City,  Shirley 
Hundred  Island,  Denbigh,  Southampton  River  in  Eliza- 
beth City,  and  Cheskiack.  At  each  of  these  places,  a 
store  or  warehouse  was  to  be  erected.  Hither  all  the 
tobacco  produced  was  to  be  brought  by  the  planters  pre- 
vious to  the  last  day  of  December  in  each  year.  Here  it 
was  to  be  carefully  inspected,  and  all  belonging  to  the 
meanest  grade  was  to  be  taken  from  the  great  mass  and 
burnt.  This  duty  was  to  be  performed  once  a  week  by 
men  who  were  acting  under  oath,  one  of  whom  was  always 
to  be  the  member  of  the  Council  whose  home  was  nearest 
to  the  particular  warehouse.  The  tobacco  judged  to  be  / 
vendible  was  to  be  stored  away,  the  ownership  to  be  ,■ 
recorded  in  the  list  of  accounts  to  be  kept  for  that' 
'  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  190. 
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Purpose ;  and  it  was  only  to  be  withdrawn  to  be  carried 

im  board  ship  and  transported  out  of  Virginia.     All 

/tobacco  found  in  the  barns  of  the  planters,  after  the  thirty- 

'  first  day  of  December,  wag  to  be  confiscated,  unless  reserved 

for  the  use  of  their  families,  a  fact  to  which  they  were 

required  to  swear  before  the  proper  oflScers  previous  to 

the  closing  day   of   the   year.     The   warehouses  appear 

at  this  time  to  have  been  designed  wholly  for  the  storage 

of  leaf,  as  by  the  provisions  of  tlie  law  under  the  authority 

of  which  they  were  to  be  erected,  the  goods  imported  into 

the  Colony  were  to  be  landed  only  at  Jamestown,  where 

y all  the  contracts,  bargains,  and  exchanges  for  any  part  of 

his  merchandise  were  to  be  made.     The  right,  however, 

1  granted  to  the  planters  to   pay  their   debts   at   the 

T(houses.^ 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  held  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  following  the  passage  of  these 
amendments  of  the  inspection  law,  further  changes  were 
introduced.  The  number  of  warehouses  to  be  erected 
was  increased  from  five  to  seven,  tlie  additional  two  to  be 
built,  one  at  Warrasquoke,  and  the  other  at  a  point  lying 
between  Wyanoke  and  the  Falls.  The  viewers  to  serve 
at  each  warehouse  were  to  include  not  only  the  member  of 
the  Council  whose  residence  was  situated  the  nearest  to  it, 
but  also  the  commissioners  of  the  local  court,  with  whom 
assistants  duly  appointed  were  to  be  joined,  and  they  were 
to  make  an  inspection  of  the  leaf  brought  in  as  often  as 
its  volume  required.'  Each  warehouse  was  to  be  in 
charge  of  a  storekeeper,  whose  remuneration  for  his  super- 
intendence was  to  be  one  per  cent  of  what  was  placed  in 
his  official  care.* 

It  would  appear  that  the  requirements  of  the  inspection 

1  Heplng'a  StaluUa,  vol.  I,  p.  204.  »  Ibid.,  pp.  209-213, 

» Ibid.,  p,  221. 
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law,  as  to  the  condemnatioD  to  the  fire  of  all  unmerchant- 
able tobacco,  were  to  BOme  extent  enforced,^  but  the  proof 
ae  to  whether  the  warehouses  were  erected  is  not  so  posi- 
tive. In  1638,  only  a  few  years  after  the  provision  as 
to  the  eonetruction  of  the  seven  buildings  for  storage  was 
adopted,  the  burgesses  are  found  objecting  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  transpoi-ting  their  annual  crop  to  difFer- 
ent  warehouses,  which  would  have  been  necessary  if  the 
contract  with  the  King  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole 
product  of  the  Colony,  at  that  time  under  advisement, 
had  been  carried  out.'  They  proposed  that,  instead,  in- 
spectors should  be  named  for  each  neighborhood.  The 
suggestion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  favorably  received, 
for  there  is  evidence  that  in  1641,  a  storekeeper  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  limits  of  Lynhaven  in  Lower  Norfolk,  and 
also  one  for  Elizabeth  City,  and  in  both  instances  they 
were  required  to  give  security  that  the  tobacco  placed  in 
their  respective  warehouses  would  be  carefully  guarded.' 
The  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  ex- 
ported was  not  confined  to  regfulations  making  the  burn- 
ing of  the  meanest  gi-ades  compulsory.  Not  only  were 
the  number  of  plants  to  be  cultivated  to  the  head  pre- 

1  Letter  of  Governor  Harvey  to  Secretary  Windebank,  British  StaU 
Papert,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  82  ;  Sainsbary  Abstracts  for  1637,  p.  216, 
Va.  Slate  Library,  Tbe  expression  used  by  Harvey  U:  "He  can  give 
many  instances  of  his  strictness  in  that  course,  (i.e.  condemning  to  tlie 
fire)  both  last  year  and  Ihia."    This  letter  was  written  Jan.  29,  1687-38. 

*  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  96,  II ;  Winder  Papers, 
vol.  I,  p.  100,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  "  Whereas  Robert  Smitli  bath  petitioned  to  this  Court  to  be  Stiire- 
keeper  for  the  Limiu  of  Linhaven  ...  it  is,  therefore,  ordered  that  the 
said  Smith  ehall  snpplie  ye  place  of  ;e  said  atorekeeptr  according  to  acts 
of  Assembly,  provided  that  he  puts  In  security  for  ye  safe  keeping  of  the 
tobacco  after  it  is  put  in  the  store."  Records  of  Lower  Norfolk  County, 
1637-1642,  folio  page  48.    This  reference  is  also  the  authority  for  the 

3  to  the  appointment  of  a  storekeeper  in  Elizabeth  City. 
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leribed  in  the  inspection  law  of  1629-30,  but  also  in  the 
iFerent  amendments  which  from  time  to  time  were  made 
/to  it.     The  law  itself  restricted  the  number  to  be  raised 
{  to  two  thousand  for  every  individual  in  a  family,  women 
and  children  inclusive.^     A  subsequent  Act   prohibited 
those  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  leaf 
I  transfer  to  persona  who  were,  tlieir  right  of  planting. 
The  landholder  was  required  to  procure  either  a  neighbor, 
e  competent  stranger,  to  count  the  plants  in   his 
fields,  and  to  certify  the  result  to  the  commander  of  the 
place,  and  if  he  was  found  to  have  exceeded  the  number 
allowed,  the  commissioners  were  to  order  the  destruction 
of  his  whole  crop.*    The  leaves  were  to  be  limited  to  nine 
in  the  gathering,  and  under  no  circumstances  were  the 
suckers  springing  up  from  old  stalks  to  be  tended.     In 
1633,  the  number  of  plants  to  the  poll  to  be  cultivated 
s  reduced  to  fifteen  hundred.^ 
The  effect  of  these  various  regulations,  whether  strictly 
/enforced  or  not,  must  have  been  on  the  whole  very  influ- 
ential in  improving  the  quality  of  the  tobacco,  the  need 
of  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  just  as  urgent  as  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  third.     In  a  proclamation  issued  in  1631,  it 
was  stated  that  an  increasing  quantity  of  the  commodity 
was  imported  secretly  into  England  from  the  Brazils  and 
the   Spanish   provinces   in   America,  and  this  was   most 
probably  in  response  to  a  continued  demand  for  the  highest 
grades,  because  Virginia,  independently  of  the  Bermudas, 
could  easily  have  furnished  the  whole  amount  required  bv 
\  English  consumers. 

Harvey  began  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  spring  of  1630.     He  had  brought  over  the 
usual  instructions  to  promote  a  diversification  of  the  com- 
I  Hening's  Slalutti,  vol.  I,  p.  162.    ^  IhiA.,  p.  164.     ■  Hid.,  p.  206. 
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modities  of  the  Colony.     When  he  arrived,  he  found  t 
the  people  were  suffering  from  a  great  dearth  of  grain 
owing  to  the  excessive  attention  paid  to  the  culture /( 
tobacco.'     In  March,  1629-^(0,  a  stringent  regulation' 
been  adopted,  requiring  that  at  least  two  acres  of  grain 
for  every  person  who  was  engaged  in  actual  work  in  the\ 
ground  should  be  planted.     In  the  interval  preceding  the\ 
harvest  of  the  crop  of  1630,  Harvey  dispatched  a  vessel  \ 
as  far  as  Cape  Fear  to  procure  a  supply  of  Indian  c 
'  and  he  also  sent  an  agent  on  a  voyage  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  of  various  sorts  to  he 
used  in  trading  for  maize  with  the  Indians.     Three  hun- 
dred  bushels  were  obtained   by  this  means,  which  were 
devoted  tothe  present  relief  of  the  colouists,  thus  assur- 
ing the  preservation  of  the  grain  in  the  fields  until  it  had 
fully  ripened.     The  danger  of  the  famishing  people  fall- 
ing upon  the  unmatured  maize,  and  thus  not  only  exposing 
themselves  to  the  risk  of  sickness  in  eating  it,  but  also 
exJiausting  the  store  which  ought  to  be  kept  for  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  was  in  this  way  entirely  removed.^      In 
consequence  of   this  prudent   management,  the  crop  of  / 
Indian  corn  in  Virginia  in  a  short  time  amounted  to  many/ 
thousand  bushels,  furnishing  an  abundance  even  for  ne^ 
comers.'     Maize  now  commanded   two  shillings  and  i 

>  Governor  Harvey  to  Seorelary  Dorchester,  April  16,  1630,  British 
Slate  Fapert,  Coionial,  No,  V  ;  McDonald  Papert,  TOl.  II,  p.  81,  Vs. 
Bum  Library, 

*  Governor  Harvey  to  Secretary  Dorchester,  May  29,  1630,  Brltieh 
StaU  Papert,  Colonial,  vol.  V,  Ho.  W  ;  Sain$bury  Abitractt  for  1630, 
p.  218,  Va.  State  Library,  In  McDonald  Papers,  toI.  II,  p.  44,  Va. 
State  Library,  there  will  be  found  a  full  copy  of  Governor  Harvey's  letter 
to  the  Privy  Council,  October,  1630  {Briliih  State  Papi-rs,  Colonial, 
vol.  V,  No.  95),  from  which  sotne  of  these  details  were  obtained. 

•  Council  of  Virpnlft  to  Privy  Conncil,  Brilith  Slate  Papers,  Colo- 
nial, vol.  Vm.  No.  3;  Saiiuburn  AbitracU  for  1634,  p.  62,  Va.  State 
IXtinxy, 
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pence  a  bushel,^  In  a  commissioii  which  Governor  Harvey 
gave  to  Nathaniel  Basse  in  1631,  he  was  authorized  to 
viflit  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  to  iSei  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  plantations,  grain 
at  twenty-five  shillings  a  barrel  delivered  there,  or  fifteen 
shillings  delivered  in  the  Colony.  Similar  commissions 
with  the  same  orders  were  granted  to  persons  to  trade  in 
Canada  and  the  Dutch  settlements.^  According  to  one 
authority,  ten  thousand  bushels  of  Indian  corn  -were 
shipped  to  New  England  alone  ui  1634.  So  abundant 
did  gr^in  becoine  in  the  Colony,  that  Governor  Harvey 
described  Vi^nis  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
northern  provinces  as  Sicily  bore  to  Rome.*  Special  regu- 
lations were  adopted  with  respect  to  the  boats  employed 
in  its  transportation ;  they  were  to  be  of  a  burden  of  ten 
tons  at  least,  and  to  l^e  built  with  flush  decks,  unless  fitted 
with  grating  and  tarpauling.*  It  is  not  probable  that 
'wheat  formed  an  important  part  in  this  exportation  of 
grain.  In  1632,  seed  wheat  was  so  scarce  in  Virginia  that 
Harvey,  who  was  anxious  to  show  unusual  zeal  in  enlarg- 
ing the  number  of  its  agricultural  products,  admitted  that 
Jie  was  dependent  on  a  supply  from  the  mother  country  if 
he  was  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  English  author- 
ities with  reference  to  sowing  it.*  He  had  but  a  short 
time  before  expressed  a  determination  to  restrict  his  own 

■  Soyal  Httt.  MSS.  Commiuion,  Fourth  Report,  Appz.,  pp.  290,  291. 
»  Randolph  MSS.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  219. 

•  Governor  Harvey  to  Secretary  Windebank,  Brillsh  Slate  Papm, 
vol.  VIII,  No.  22 ;  Batnabary  AbstracU  for  1634.  p.  71,  Va,  Stale 
Library.  See  also  letter  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  in  Mats.  Hiat,  ColU, 
vol,  VHI,  5th  aeries,  WitOhrop  Papers,  Part  IT. 

•  Hening'a  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  176. 

»  Governor  Harvey  to  Privy  Council,  Feb.  20,  1632-33,  British  Slatr 
Papers,  Colonial,  vol,  VI,  So.  73 ;  Sainsburv  AbstraeU  for  1632,  p.  41, 
Va.  State  Library. 
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agricultural  operations  to  the  cultivation  of  English  grain 
and  vines.' 

-Xhe  shipments  to  the  North  were  not  confined  to  grain  ; 
the  commissions  granted  to  "Nathaniel  Basse  and  others, 
in  Itial,  instructed  them  to  offer 'Tof~sare*lh  the  coun- 
tries  with  which  they  were  auHiMiifetrtOlraiiB,  cows,  tnqen, 
bogs,  and  goats  at  favoralBTe  rates. ^"  TTSVfies  has  TBCordad 
tliat,  Tfl  Ibas,  he  met  uapX^Di' Stone  making  his  way  from 
Virginia  towards  New  England,  with  a  cai^o  of  grain  and  \ 
young  cattle  ;  ^  a  few  years  later,  Samuel  Maverick,  of 
Massachusetts,  visited  the  Colony,  and  purchased  four 
heifers  and  eighty  goats,  which  he  conveyed  to  Boston 
in  two  pinnaces.*  So  numerous  had  the  hogs,  goats,  and 
poultry  become  by  the  fourth  year  of  Governor  Harvey's 
administration,  that  the  planters  were  able  to  furnish 
large  supplies  of  meat  to  the  crews  of  ships  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  river.^  The  vessels  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  tobacco  offered,  even  at  this  time,  an  important  market, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  numbered 
from  thirty  to  forty,  manned  by  many  sailors,  the  tonnage 
ranging  from  four  hundred  upwards.'  When  Devries 
arrived  in  the  James,  in  the  autumn  of  1635,  he  found 
lliirty-six  sail  at  Blunt  Point  alone."     At  this  time,  pork/ 

>  Governor  Harvey  to  Lords  Commiaaioners,  British  State  Papers, 
Colonial,  Tol.  VI,  No.  64;  Saintbury  Abstracts  for  1632,  p.  86,  Va. 
State  Library. 

»  Jtaadolph  MSS;  vol.  IIT,  p.  219. 

*  Devriea'  Voyages  from  Holland  to  America,  p.  94. 

*  NeUI's  Virginia  Carolorum,  p.  1.11. 

*  New  Dpscriplion  of  Virginia,  p.  4,  Force's  Siatorical  Tracts,  'ol.  II ; 
HeiU's  Virginia  Carolorum,  p.  127,  note, 

■  Devries'  Voyages  from  Holland  to  America,  p.  63. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  1 12.  The  Duniber  of  shipg  leaving  James  River  for  tbe  port 
of  Londnn  alone  in  16-3t1,  with  cargoes  of  tobacco,  was  twenty-one. 
British  Stale  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  9 ;  Sainsbury  AbsCrarts  for 
1636,  p.  154,  Va.  State  Library.     The  author  ot  the  Nerc  Description 
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was  sold  for  twenty  shillings  an  hundred  pounds.^  It 
illustrates  the  sudden  changes  taking  place  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  planters  according  ats  their  crops  for  a  single 
year  flourished  or  failed,  that  in  1636,  two  years  after  the 
large  shipments  of  grain  to  New  England,  com  was  so  dear 
in  Virginia,  that  it  was  only  to  be  bought  at  twenty  shil- 
lings a  bushel,  a  lai^e  number  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
being  reduced  for  subsistence  to  purslane  and  other  garden 
vegetables.^  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  Devries,  who 
was  acquainted  by  actual  experience  with  these  sudden 
fluctuations  in  the  annual  fortunes  of  the  people,  warned 
one  of  his  countrymen,  who  proposed  to  make  a  trading 
voyage  to  the  Colony,  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to 
carry  with  liim  ample  provisions,  as  the  planters  of  Vir- 
ginia produced  supplies  sufBcient  only  for  themselves.' 

During  the  first  part  of  the  term  of  Governor  Harvey, 
the  palisade,  which,  a  few  years  before,  Mathews  and  Clai- 
borne bad  proposed  to  erect  from  Martin's  Hundred  to  s 
point  on  the  York,  was  built,  thus  establishing  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  peninsula  between  the  two  rivers,  a  secure 
refuge  for  live  stock,  covering  ground  almost  as  extensive 
as  the  county  of  Kent  in  England.*  Within  the  boun- 
daries of  this  range,  the  cattle  wandered  at  liberty,  finding 
their  food  in  wood,  marsh,  and  field  during  every  sea- 
sou.  If  fed  at  all  in  winter,  they  received  only  the  husks 
of  maize  with  a  few  grains.^     The  Indians  hardly  dared 

of  Virginia  estimated  the  nnmber  of  a^Iora  a  few  years  later  at  bctcd  or 
eight  hundred.     See  p.  5  of  this  tract,  Force's  Sistorical  Thiett,  vol,  IL 

'  Soyal  Hilt  MSS.  Commission,  Fourth  Heport,  Appx.,  290,  291. 

'  Neill's  Virginia  Carolotiitn,  p.  131 . 

»  Devries'  Voyages  from  Holland  to  America,  p.  177. 

*  Governor  Harvey  to  Secretary  Windebaok,  British  State  Paper*, 
Colonial,  vol.  Vin,  No.  22  ;  Saitubury,  Abitractt  for  1634,  p.  72,  Va. 
State  Library.  , 

»  Work»  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  887. 
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to  venture  into  thi^  area  in  sufficient  numbers  to  inflict 
serious  injury.  Remnants  of  the  palisade  were  in  exist 
euce  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.^  The  country  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Jamestown,  'howeveis~rLli'iiiBd  the 
principal  cattle  reserve  of  Ihu  C'uluiiyi — ^"  ^h"  Jarest 
in  the  general  neighborhood  had  now  beeirTeBH>vedr«iui 
::ttr  •n'lwi  nnnvrrtcct  into  pastures  and  gaMi;ii5r  -firrt  little 
grain_ox  tir}'an<(f>  wnn  plunt^d  tiipfp'  H^p«  ttte  greater 
jHimber  rrf  the  live  utodt.  of  the  surrounding  plantations 
w«p©-tept  thTOBghont  the  year,  being  fed  on  hay  in  win- 
ter, instead  of  being  suffered  to  browse  at  large  in  the 
^oodsj'or  to  devour  the  refuse  of  the  cornfields.'  The 
rate  of  increase  was  not  extraordinary  ;  there  is  a  record 
of  "a  her4^  In  Vin^iiiiii  iiliiih  iiiimhnrrd  iilteen  head  i: 
1628,  wd  which  bad  growB  to-  fifty  only  in  163t 
yeoia  later. 

The  first  legal  provision,  looking  to  the  enclosure  of 
land  as  a  barrier  against  the  depredations  of  cattle,  was 
adopted  in  1626  by  the  General  Court.  It  was  ordered 
in  the  course  of  this  year  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Colony 
where  cattle  were  preserved,  such  as  Hog  and  James  City 
Islands,  the  planters,  in  seeking  to  protect  their  grain, 
should  be  careful  not  to  run  fences  across  narrow  necks  , 
of  land,  as  this  woidd  deprive  the  animals  of  a  wide  area 
in  which  to  browse,  but  instead  to  enclose  the  fields  in 
which  their  crops  were  growing,  leaving  the  live  stock  to 
wander  at  liberty  outside.  If  in  violation  of  this  regu- 
lation a  fence  was  erected,  shutting  them  out  of  a  range  not 
under  cultivation,  it  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  loss  which 
might  follow  from  the  entrance  of  cattle  was  not  to  be 
made  good.'     In  Februarj',  1631-32,  the  General  Assembly 

1  BteonU  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1833- 16M,  pp.  6G,  76,  Va,  State  Library. 

*  Works  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  887. 

■  GeDenl  Court  Orders,  Oct.  12,  1626,  Bobiiison  Tranteripts,  p.  U. 
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briefly  declared,  that  every  man  should  enclose  his  ground 
with  sufBcient  fences,  tf  ~  case  of  a  failure  to  do  so, 
should  suffer  the  consequences  without  legal  remedy.* 
This  regulation  was  not  adopted  without  opposition.  It 
was  urged  that  to  encourage  the  owners  of  swine  to  dis- 
pense with  keepers,  whose  services  had  been  required  to 
prevent  the  hogs  from  roaming  in  the  cornfields,  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  latter  wild  by  allowing  them  to  wan- 
der about  without  any  one  to  watch  them,  and  further* 
more,  in  the  absence  of  a  herder,  they  were  exposed  to  a 
great  number  of  casualties.^  In  the  order  of  court  of 
1626,  and  the  statute  of  1631-32,  there  is  to  be  found  the 
beginning  of  the  provision  that,  substantially  in  its  orig- 
inal form,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  present  age,  and 
which  has  from  its  very  inception  been  the  cause  of 
innumerable  personal  and  political  altercations.  The 
fact  that  a  statute  passed  in  the  first  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  should  remain  in  the  local  law  of  Virginia, 
with  practically  no  modification  in  its  principle,  shows  how 
little  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  community  have 
changed  in  the  course  of  that  extended  period.^  While 
it  was  in  its  essence  a  regulation  that  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  the  small  planter,  and  has  continued  to  operate 
to  his  special  advantage  by  throwing  open  a  boundless 
range  for  his  cattle,  it  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  large  planter 
to  be  preferred  to  a  measure  requiring  the  enclosure  of  all 
land  in  each  tract,  which  would  have  imposed  upon  him  a 
very  heavy  burden,  as  many  tracts  included  several  thou- 

1  Hening'B  Slaluiet,  vol.  I,  p.  176. 

*  Review  of  the  Old  Acts  of  Assembly,  Britiah  State  Papen,  Colo- 
tiial,  vol.  IX,  No.  98;  Winder  Paper*,  vol.  I,  p.  12B,  Va.  Sute 
Library. 

'  See  Seport  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Virginia  for  1893, 
p.  58,  for  a  valuable  suinmaiy  of  tbe  dlffereot  local  regalationa  at  the 
preeeut  time. 
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sand  acres,  and  miles  of  eipenaive  {encing  would  have  been 
necessary  to  raise  a  suffiei^  -oteetion  on  every  aide. 
Land  unenclosed  became  a  common,  upon  which  it  was 
not  a  trespass  for  any  person  in  the  neighborhood  to  permit 
his  cattle  to  run.  If  the  owner  desired  to  prevent  such 
incursioDS,  it  was  in  his  power  to  erect  a  line  of  fence,  and 
as  long  as  he  failed  to  do  so,  it  was  argued  that  he  had  no 
right  to  complain  of  a  damage  which  his  own  live  stock 
was  liable  at  any  time  to  inflict  upon  the  unprotected 
crops  of  his  neighbors. 

In  1639,  however,  the  fence  law  was  modified  in  its 
application  to  swine,  probably  in  compliance  with  the 
objections  urged  against  it  some  years  before.  Hogs  had 
nowgrogp-to  bo  vopy  numoriauiu.,andit  was  anticipated 
fTTftT^tey  would  hrea^  jnto  the  grain  fiekls. the ITarrier  raised 
against  their  encroachments  being  only  too  frail  in  many 
instances.  It  was  decided,  in  consequence  of  this  fact,  to 
require  that  the  owners  of  swine  should  confine  them 
securely  in  pens  at  night,  and  provide  keepers  for  them 
during  the  day  ;  those  persons  who  failed  to  observe  these 
directions  were  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  damage 
inflicted  by  their  hogs  upon  the  property  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1632,  as  well  as  of  the 
Act  of  1636,  were  still  in  force  with  respect  to  the  depre- 
dations of  other  animals.^  In  1642,  only  two  years  later, 
swine  were  again  placed  upon  the  old  footing  in  their 
relation  to  the  law  as  to  enclosures.'  

The  fence  law  of  the  seventeenth  century  could  only 
have  been  passed  in  a  country  where  the  soil  was  valued 
very  cheaply,  and  where  live  stock  were  not  carefully  pro- 
vided for.  As  the  population  of  the  Colony  expanded, 
and   the   number  of   plantations   increased,  the   original 

>  Act  at  Aanmbly,  Bobinaoti  Transcripts,  p.  222 ;  Hening's  StatiUe$, 
to).  1,  p.  228.  >  UeDiny's  Statutes,  vol.  1,  p.  244. 
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statute  was  only  made  more  stringent  in  its  terms,  the 
provision  being  introduced  that  in  case  bogs,  goats,  and 
other  cattle  were  killed,  either  through  wantonness  or 
carelessness  in  the  effort  to  drive  them  from  unenclosed 
land  upon  which  they  were  trespassing,  the  person  g'uilty 
of  the  act  should  pay  double  their  value  as  a  compensation 
to  the  owner.  A  legal  fence  was  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
height,  and  closed  to  the  bottom.  The  owner  of  live  stock 
breaking  through  this  fence,  and  inflicting  serious  injury 
to  crops,  was  compelled  to  make  the  amplest  satisfaction 

r  the  damage  committed.' 

It  can  only  be  inferred,  that  the  principal  fence  in  use 
in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  worm 
fence.  There  are  references  to  rails  as  early  as  1621;  in 
that  year,  Mr.  Whitaker,  a  leading  planter,  is  stated  to 
have  "  railed  "  in  one  hundred  acres  as  a  protection  to  the 
vines,  grain,  and  other  crops  which  he  had  under  cultiva- 
tion in  this  area  of  ground.*  An  order  of  the  General 
Court  in  1626,  required  all  who  lived  in  those  parts  of  the 
Colony  where  the  cattle  ranges  were  situated,  to  "  rail, 
I,  or  fence  "  their  tilled  lands,  a  clear  recognition  of  a 
distinction  in  the  methods  of  enclosure.  At  a  much  later 
^  date,  the  charge  was  brought  against  Robert  Beverley,  that 
Y^stead  of  using  a  troop  of  soldiers  under  his  command  as 

^ard  for  the  Governor,  he  had  set  them  to  felling  trees, 
and   making  and   "toating   rails."^      Among  the  terms 

1  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  pp.  244.  332.  An  iztsUuice  is  given  in  the 
records  of  York  County  of  a  man  who  had  failed  to  fence  hia  land  pr(^ 
erly.mjuringtoBucli  a  degree  the  sow  of  a  neighbor,  which  had  broken  inio 
hia  grain  Held,  that  ic  was  "utterly  lost."  He  was  compelled  b;  order 
of  court  to  replace  this  sow  by  two  sows,  each  two  years  of  age.  Secordi 
of  York  County,  vol.  1838-1648,  p.  281.  Va,  Stale  Library. 

^  AbHracta  of  Proceedingg  of  the  Virginia  Oofnpaay  of  LonAon,  VoL  I, 
p.  130. 

"  Grievances  of  Gloster  County,  16TS,  Britith  State  Papen,  ColoHial; 
Winder  Papers,  vol.  U,  pp.  16»-156,  Va.  State  library. 
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which  Mr.  Reeves  of  Henrico  inserted  in  the  contract  by 
which  he  leased  a  part  of  his  estate  to  William  Airington 
in  1695,  was  one  requiring  the  latter  to  maul  six  hundred 
fencing  rails.^  The  abstraction  of  such  material  wat 
frequent  cause  of  criminal  prosecution  and  civil  suit." 

The  worm  fence,  in  the  construction  of  which  raifs 
were  used,  was  the  invention  of  the  settlers  of  a  i 
country  where  wood  was  extremely  abundant,  and  saw- 
mills were  few  In  number.  The  scarcity  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  costliness  of  nails  in  the  early  years  of 
colonization  were  doubtless  an  element  of  importance 
in  its  popularity.  Whenever  it  was  decided  to  build  an 
enclosure,  there,  in  close  proximity  to  the  line  selected, 
was  a  very  heavy  growth  of  timber,  only  requiring  the 
application  of  the  axe  and  maid  to  convert  it  into  raUs 
for  the  immediate  erection  of  a  fence.  No  posts  were  to 
be  fashioned,  no  holes  to  he  dug,  no  nails  to  be  driven 
in.^  The  worm  fence  is  still  one  of  the  most  familiar 
features  of  the  Virginian  plantation,  a  monument,  like  > 
the  fence  law  itself,  of  the  perpetuation  of  agricultucti 
conditions  beginning  with  the  very  foundation  ( 
Colony.  In  spite  of  its  angular  character,  it  : 
devoid  of  picturesqueness  in  the  plantation  landscape^ 
In  the  colonial  ^e,  as  in  the  present  day,  it  became,  afttn 
standing  for  several  years,  a  trellis  for  the  vines  of  tie 

-  '  Becorda  of  Benrieo  Coanfy,  vol.  1688-1687,  p.  578,  Va.  State  Library, 
The  references  to  lence  rails  in  the  count;  records  Hj-e  very  numerous. 
See  Seeords  of  Rappahannock  Co>ints,yoi.W9a-ia9e,  p.  176,  Va.  State  Li- 
brary ;  Becordg  of  ElUabtth  CUy  County,  vol.  1684-1699,  p.  123,  Va.  Stat* 
Library;  Records  of  Afiddletex  County,  original  vol.  1094-1706,  p.  109. 

*  Becords  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1682-1701,  p.  93,  Va.  Slat«  Library ; 
Becordi  of  Elizabeth  CUy  County,  vol.  1884-1890,  pp.  123,  125,  Va, 
State  Library. 

■  The  flrst  leference  to  tbis  (ence  as  the  "  nonn  fence,"  which  I  have 
found,  is  ill  Hugh  Jonea'  Pretent  State  of  Virginia,  p.  38. 
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/woods  and  fields,  the  grape,  the  mormng-glory,  the 
/  honeysuckle  and  the  Virginia  creeper,  which,  with  their 
I  vernal  or  autumnal  leaves  and  hlossoms,  decorated  its 
\ugUnes8  with  their  beauty. 

■■■\Not  all  of  the  fences  to  be  found  in  Virginia  in  the 

'C!^  seventeenth  century  were  erected  in  a  zigzag  shape.    Fit«- 

--— hugh  mentions  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  his  orchard  waa 

-  -^protected  by  an  enclosure  of  locust  wood  ;  this  was  doubt- 
(        less  a  straight  fence  constructed  of  panels,  the  ends  of 

■"•     which  were  inserted  in  posts  standing  at  regular  inter- 
vals.    Thft  durability  "^  Ifv^iist  vrsut  already  recognized. 
,     ■   Fitzhugh  declared  that  a  fence  of  this  miKHal"*\t^ould 
last  aTmosE' for  tbe* same  .length. .oF  tJpae  as  atiTieb-^KaU.^ 
■       There  were  also  brush  fences,  which  were  chiefly  used  for 
'   tfae-proteotion  -ef-  fehe  maize  and  wheat  fields,  but  which 

-  very  frequently  failed  to  accomplish  that  purpose.' 

*  The  year  1634  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
Virginia,  as  that  in  which  a  separate  province  was  formed 
of  its  northern  parts.'  The  erection  of  Maryland  proved 
in  a  few  years  to  be  a  fertile  source  of  embarrassment  and 
loss  to  the  planters  of  the  parent  colony.  Tobacco  was 
as  much  the  principal  crop  of  the  new  province  as  it  was 
of  the  old,  but  as  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  now  under 
dififerent  administrations,  the  quantity  to  be  planted  could 

•  Letters  of  Wiltiam  Fitzhugh,  April  22,  1886.  The  following  b 
from  the  Records  of  Aecomac  County,  original  toI.  1682-1687,  f.  p.  129: 
"Richard  Johuaon,  Mulatto,  doth  bj  tbeae  presents  forthwith  impower 
you  in  my  name  to  confess  a  judgment  unto  John  Cole  to  fall,  mall,  and 
set  up  for  John  Cole  upon  his  plantation  where  he  Bhall  appoint  4O0 
panels  of  sufficient  post  and  tails,  every  pannell  ten  foot  distance  and  five 
ruls  of  pine  to  every  pannelt,  and  every  post  to  be  seven  foot  and  half, 
one  foot  and  a  half  in  ye  ground,  the  said  post  to  be  all  of  chestnut  and 
whiteoak."  This  fence  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  protection  for  a  com' 
field. 

'  Records  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1682-1701,  p.  14,  Va.  State  Libraiy. 

■  Maryland  was  erected  March  27,  1631. 
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not  be  controlled  throughout  the  area  of  cultivation  by 
the  establishmeDt  of  a  regulation  proceeding  from  a  single 
assembly,  and  in  consequence  of  this  inability  to  enforce 
concert  of  action,  the  price  of  the  leaf  was  often  depressed 
by  the  amount  produced  in  the  two  colonies,  where  it 
would  have  been  maintained,  if  there  had  been  only  one, 
by  a  compulsory  reduction  of  that  amount.  Nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  stinting  the  crop  in  Virginia  if  the 
planters  north  of  the  Potomac  cultivated  their  usual  area 
in  tobacco  the  same  year ;  this  would  only  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  planters  south  of  the  Potomac  would  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  increa^D^pthe 
profits  of  the  planters  of  Maryland.  A 

When  the  division  took  place,  it  was  thought  that  the  1 
population  of  Virginia  did  not  exceed  five  thousandJ — Ifr^ 
is  interesting  to  note  the  local  distribution  of  the  planters 
at  this  time.  In  the  country  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
James  River,  between  Arrahattock  and  Shirley  Hundred, 
the  census  of  1635  disclosed  that  there  were  four  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  persons.  All  of  these  were  citizens  of 
the  county  of  Henrico.  The  county  of  Charles  City,  also 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  extending  from  Shirley  Hundred 
Island  to  Wyanoke,  was  inhabited  by  five  hundred  and 
eleven  persons ;  the  county  of  James  City,  extending  on  the 
south  side  from  Chippoak  to  Lawnes  Creek,  and  from  the 
Chickahominy  River  on  the  north  side  to  a  point  nearly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  by  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six  persons  ;  the  county  of  Warrasquoke,  extending 

'  statement  of  William  Pierce,  British  State  Paper*,  Colonial,  vol.  V; 
JtcDonald  Papers,  vol.  II,  p,  21,  Va.  Sute  Library.  The  census  of 
1635  placealhe  population  at  4914.  Harve;,  in  1630,  enti mated  the  number 
of  inhabitants  at  2500  or  more.  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  V, 
No.  06;  Satwbvry  Abstracta  for  1630,  p.  220,  Va.  Stole  Library. 
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from  the  southern  limit  of  the  county  of  James  City  to 
Warrasquoke  River,  by  five  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
The  counties  of  Warwick  River  and  Elizabeth  City,  which 
included  all  the  remaining  settlements  on  the  James  River, 
contained  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy.  The  plantations 
lying  on  the  modem  York  formed  the  county  of  Charles 
River,  and  had  a  population  of  five  hundred  and  ten. 
The  county  of  Accomac  had  a  population  of  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief 
enumeration,  that  the  plantations  continued  to  be  more 
thickly  grouped  in  the  county  of  James  City  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Colony,* 

In/spite  of  the  fact)  that  the  enlargement  of  the  area 
Tmaev  cultivation  in  tobacco  in  Virginia,  in  consequence 
-•^f  the  steady  encroachment  of  the  cleared  estates  upon 
^  the  line  of  forest,  was  rapidly  increasing  the  volume  of 
^4^e  English  customs,  Charles  still  persisted  in  allowing 
noMpportunity  to  pass  without  urging  upon  the  attention 
of  the  planters  the  advisability  of  diversifying  their  crope. 
In  1636,  the  addition  to  the  royal  revenue  from  the  im- 
portation of  tobacco  by  one  ship  alone  amounted  to  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds  sterling,* 
and  yet  in  the  ensuing  year  the  King  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  in  which  he  declared,  that 
the  assertion  that  the  Colony  would  be  ruined,  if  the 
culture  of  tobacco  was  abandoned,  was  false,  if  any  con- 
clusion was  to  be  drawn  from  what  was  to  be  observed 
in  the  English  West  Indies.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  had  ceased  to  plant  it,  and  had  directed   their 

'  BritUh  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  Vin,  No.  55 ;  Colonial  Hecord* 
of  Virginia,  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  81. 

*  Secretary  Kemp  to  Secretary  Windebank,  British  State  Faptn, 
Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  fl;  Sainsbury  Abstracts  for  1636,  p.  164,  V». 
State  Library. 
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energies  to  the  production  of  other  commodities.*  The 
people  of  Virginia  were,  however,  in  a  different  position 
from  the  people  of  the  English  colonies  in  the  tropics. 
Tobacco  was  the  only  profitable  crop  which  at  that  time 
vras  adapted  to  the  situation  as  well  as  to  the  agricultural 
conditions  of  the  Virginian  setttements.  When  the  leaf 
declined  in  price  to  one  penny  a  pound,  a  depression 
largely  due  to  the  amount  exported  from  Barbadoes, 
Mevis,  and  St.  Christopher  to  the  English  market,  the 
planters  of  these  islands  directed  their  attention  to  cot- 
ton. It  was  also  admitted  that  the  character  of  the 
tobacco  produced  in  their  soil  was  not  very  good.  In  a 
few  years,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  indigo,  gin] 
and  oranges,  was  added  to  that  of  cotton.  In  Barbadoes^ 
the  sugar-mills  were  turned  by  oxen  which  had  been 
imported  from  Virginia.  So  great  had  the  prosperity  of 
that  Colony  become  by  1649,  that  one  hundred  vessels 
were  employed  in  its  carrying  trade  ;  a  very  much  larger  y 
number  than  were  plying  at  this  time  between  England' 
and  the  Virginian  plantations. 

The  plan  of  reducing  the  volume  of  the  annual  crop  by 
restricting  the  number  of  plants  to  the  head  had,  by  the 
end  of  1637,  led  to  some  important  results  which  had  not 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  regulation  been 
foreseen.  The  limitation  caused  many  persons  to  forsake 
their  estates  in  search  of  lands  offering  the  virgin  loam 
in   which  tobacco  attained  its  largest  growth,^    If  they 

1  King  to  GoTerror  and  Council  of  Virginia,  Britith  State  Paper*, 
Colonial,  »ol.  IX,  No.  47 ;  Saintbury  AbstracU  for  ie37,_pp.  101-194, 
T».  State  Library. 

*  Boi^eBaea  to  Governor  and  Council,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial, 
voLIX,  No.  06,  II;  ITiniJer  Papers,  Tol.  I,  pp.  114, 115,  Va.  State  Library, 
One  effect  of  the  limitation  of  planting,  it  was  aaid,  was  to  discourage  the 
nse  of  the  plough,  because,  hi  creating  a  digposition  to  desert  old  estates, 
It  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  only  soil  in  which  Oiat  implement  could 
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L&d  remained  on  the  plantations  abandoned,  they  would 
/have  been  compelled  to  cultivate  a  aoil  more  or  less  ex- 
'  hausted,  and  only  capable  of  producing  that  commodity 
in  profitable  quantities  by  the  application  of  manure. 
Thia  could  only  have  been  obtained  from  the  live  stock. 
In  spite  of  the  greater  attention  which  by  1637  was  paid 
to  the  increase  of  the  cattle,  the  manure  to  be  gotten 
from  them  was  comparatively  small,  as  they  were  suffered 
to  wander  very  much  at  large.  Even  if  an  abundant  sup- 
ply, however,  could  have  been  secured  by  penning  them, 
the  improvement  of  the  ground  by  this  means  would  not 
>ave  been  as  satisfactory  in  its  effect  as  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  mould  of  newly  cleared  land.  It  was  early 
\  observed  that  tobacco  taken  from  a  field  enriched  by  its 
iconversion  into  a  cow-pen  was  very  rank  in  its  flavor. 
Which  diminished  the  value  that  it  would  otherwise  have 
aerived  from  its  bulkiness.  The  leaf  grown  in  the  bot- 
j  along  the  streams  was  to  be  preferred  not  only  in 
p\int  of  weight,  but  also  in  quality.  It  was  not  entirety 
grd^d  of  land,  or  even  an  inordinate  desire  to  raise  to- 
bacco, that  led  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the  settlements; 
it  was  largely  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  tiller  of 
the  ground  to  secure,  in  the  restricted  number  of  plants 
allowed  him  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  heaviest  weight 
which  the  soil  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  would 
impart  to  that  number.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  law, 
there  would  have  been  a  strong  disposition  among  the 
colonists  to  sue  out  patents  to  new  land,  but  stimulated 
rfy  the  operation  of  such  a  regulation,  there  were  but  two 
^/influences  likely  to  restrain  that  disposition,  the  expense 
\  of  bsffing  down  the  forests,   and  the  danger  ofattack 

be  employed,  nenly  cleared  lands  being  obatructed  b;  roots  and  atumps. 
Another  effect  nas  to  inducetheplantera  to  gather  the  inferior  leavea  ne^r 
the  ground,  and  thus  lower  the  average  quality  of  the  tobacco  secured. 
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from  the  lurking  savages.  So  constant  was  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Indian  incursions,  that  it  is  stated  that  one-third 
of  the  laborers  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  performing 
the  duties  of  guards. 

The  inclination  to  abandon  old  plantations  and  to  ta! 

lip   naip  nnaa^    nrlijph   -Jf^fl    profTinfy^—tttUjl  R   rpatrirtj  Vft  laWS" 

referred  to,  bad  both  a  beneficial  aijid  an  Trijuriniis  effectV 
it  encouraged  a  more  a£t.'Vg-deatrttCtipn.of  the  woods,  but 
at  tEesame  time  it  fostered  a  spirit  of  111(11  ITunjin;g~in  the 
owners  of  land  as  to  the  mapner-in  which  ^ey.ua£d  it. 
They  neglected  the  fencing  of  their  grounds,  they  fail^ 
to  establish  pastures  for  their  cattle,  or  to  lay  off  orchards 
and  gardens,  or  even  to  plant  corn.  So  frail  were  many 
of  the  dwelling-houses  in  consequence  of  the  purpose  of 
the  occupants  to  desert  their  estates  as  soon  as  exhausted 
by  the  culture  of  tobacco,  that  special  instructions  were 
sent  to  the  Governor  to  discourage  by  every  means  in  his 
power  the  erection  of  such  temporary  habitations.  The 
tendency  to  go  elsewhere  was,  however,  not  to  be  rooted 
out  by  instructions  or  laws.  The  same  motives  in  a 
modified  form  were  to  be  seen  in  the  disposition  of  many 
persons  to  sue  out  patents  to  new  lands  without  having 
any  intention  of  abandoning  the  estates  upon  which  they 
were  residing.  The  infiuences  leading  to  the  expansion 
by  purchase  of  the  boundaries  of  plantations  in  subse- 
quent times,  when  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  had 
been  appropriated,  were  at  work  at  this  early  period,  but 
it  exhibited  itself  not  so  much  in  enlarging  single  tracts 
as  a  means  of  securing  a  virgin  soil,  as  in  obtaining 
patents  to  entirely  separate  lands  which  remained  un- 
reclaimed, and  which  were  frequently  situated  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  first  estate. 

In  1639,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  curtail  the  production 
of  tobacco  with  a  view  to  increasing  its  value,  the  price 
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of  the  highest  grades  decliaed  to  such  a  point  that  the 
planters  were  hardly  able  to  gain  a  bare  subsistence.  In 
this  emergency  a  law  was  passed,'  requiring  that  all  the 
mean  product  should  be  destroyed  and  one-half  of  the  good, 
the  object  being  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  crop  to  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  That  amount,  as 
experience  had  shown,  always  commanded  a  price  which 
left  some  margin  for  profit,  because  the  quantity  was  not  in 
excess  of  the  demand  in  tiie  English  markets.  It  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  during  the  course  of  the  following  two 
years,  the  amount  of  tobacco  to  be  cultivated  to  the  head 
should  not  run  over  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 

The  details  of  this  Act  are  interesting  as  showing  how 
carefully  considered  were  the  regulations  which  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Colony  adopted  to  enforce  a  reduction  in 
the  quantity  of  the  leaf  produced  as  well  as  an  improve- 
ment in  its  quality.  Three  viewers  were  appointed  to 
serve  in  each  district  as  laid  off  by  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  the  whole  number  being  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen, including  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  influen- 
tial planters  in  Virginia.  The  tobacco  belonging  to  the 
inspectors  themselves,  growing  in  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  was  to  be  examined  by  persons  who 
had  been  chosen  to  perform  this  duty  by  the  commanders 
of  the  different  counties.  The  penalty  inflicted  upon  a 
viewer  for  neglecting  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the 
law  was  the  forfeiture  of  five  pounds  sterling.  The  planter 
was  to  be  allowed  several  days,  after  the  publication  of 
the  intention  of  tbe  inspectors  to  examine  the  tobacco  in 
their  districts,  to  make  an  assortment  of  the  different 
grades  of  his  crop,  and  if  he  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  convey  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  it  secretly  on 

'  HeniDg's  Statute*,  toI.  I,  pp.  224,  225.  The  Act  in  toll  is  copied  in 
the  Bobitf^n  Trantcriptt,  pp.  197-209. 
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board  ship,  or  if  he  had  already  done  this  previous  to  the 
public  announcement  by  the  viewers  that  they  would  pro- 
ceed iipon  their  rounds  by  a  designated  time,  he  was,  if 
detected  in  this  violation  of  the  statute,  compelled  to  pay 
double  the  quantity  of  leaf  which  he  had  sought  to  re- 
move out  of  sight,  one-half  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  treasury,  and  the  other  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  viewers  in  whose  limits  the  fraudulent  act  was  com- 
mitted. If  the  planter  had  crops  in  difFerent  precincts, 
he  was  permitted  to  bum  on  one  of  his  plantations  the 
whole  proportion  of  the  fine  grades  which  he  was  com- 
manded to  destroy,  and  to  reserve  the  entire  quantity  of 
good  leaf  on  another  plantation  for  sale.  The  insp^tors 
were  authorized  to  break  down  the  doors  of  any  building 
in  which  they  had  reason  to  think  that  tobacco  was  con- 
cealed, and  in  doing  this,  they  were  not  compelled  to 
show  the  ordinary  search-warrant  in  justification. 

While  the  Acts  for  curtailing  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion in  tobacco  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  leaf 
offered  for  sale,  were  doubtless  evaded  to  an  important 
extent,  nevertheless  they  must  have  accomplished  their 
object  substantially.  Tobacco  was  constantly  fluctuating 
in  value,  and  not  infrequently  sank  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it,  but  in  the  main,  it  sold  at  rates  that  promoted 
the  rapid  advance  o£  Virginia  in  all  the  elements  of 
material  wealth.  If  the  competition  of  other  British 
possessions  had  been  removed,  and  the  introduction  into 
England  of  the  Spanish  leaf  by  illegal  methods  had  been 
successfully  obstructed,  the  restrictive  statutes  passed  by 
the  Assembly  would  have  easily  kept  the  supply  of  the 
commodity  on  an  equality  with  the  demand,  in  spite  of 
the  growth  of  population  in  the  Colony,  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  plantations.  In  applying  the  rigid 
inspection  law,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  crops  of  many 
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persons  could  not  successfully  stand  the  test  except  in  small 
part,  and  thus  the  labor  of  the  year  would  practically  go 
for  nothing.  It  was  largely  apprehension  that  tobacco  ob- 
tained from  the  comparatively  exhausted  soil  of  the  estat« 
that  had  been  under  cultivation  for  some  years  would  not 
pass  inspection,  which  led  so  many  of  the  planters  to  show 
such  eagerness  in  suing  out  patents  to  virgin  land  that 
was  certain  to  bring  forth  the  highest  grades  of  the  leaf. 
The  small  planter  in  particular  was  absolutely  dependent 
each  year  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  crop,  and  any  cause 
which  destroyed  it  altogether,  or  even  diminished  its  vol- 
ume very  seriously,  was  a  blow  from  which  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  recover.  One  of  the  objections  urged  gainst 
the  passage  of  the  inspection  law  was,  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  tobacco  by  boat,  the  only  means  which  was  tbeo 
used  for  moving  it  (the  plantations  being  situated  on  navi- 
gable streams),  would  expose  it  to  a  great  variety  of  risks, 
which  if  realized  would  signify  the  temporary  ruin  of  the 
owners  who  should  happen  to  suffer  the  loss  that  would 
thus  be  incurred. 

Secretary  Kemp  declared  that  the  customs  upon  the 
tobacco  of  Virginia,  in  1636,  ought  to  have  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  he  recommended,  as 
a  means  of  showing  the  annual  volume  of  the  shipments, 
that  a  custom  house  should  be  established  in  the  Colony.' 
The  English  authorities  approved  the  suggestion,  although 
they  had  practically  rejected  it  when  offered  by  Harvey.* 
Instructions  were  sent  to  the  Governor  and  Council  to 
select  some  place  in  Virginia  which  was  fitted  to  be  a  port 

'  Secretary  Kemp  to  Secretary  Wlndebank,  Bri(i«A  State  Paprrt, 
Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  9 ;  Sainabury  Abstracts  for  1636,  p.  1&4,  Va. 
State  Library. 

'Letttr  of  Governor  Httrvey  and  Council  to  Privy  Council,  BritUk 
Stale  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  VIU,  No.  it ;  Saiasburg  Abalracla  /or  1633, 
p.  63,  Va.  Btate  Library. 
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of  entry.  Here  all  the  articles  to  be  sent  out  were  to  be 
carefully  scrutinized,  and  an  account  of  theni*kept  in  de- 
tail. A  yearly  statement  was  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer  in  England  of  the  various  commodities 
that  had  been  actually  exported.  The  officer  appointed 
to  supervise  the  cargoes  and  keep  a  record  of  them,  was 
to  receive  as  his  remuneration  two  pence  upon  each  cask 
of  tobacco  put  on  shipboard.  This  charge  was  only  indi- 
rectly a  duty.^ 

These  instructions  were,  in  February,  1637,  embodied  by 
the  General  Assembly  into  a  law,  and  Kemp  was  chosen 
Register ; '  to  him  the  fee  of  two  pence  on  each  cask  of 
tobacco,  and  at  the  same  rate  on  other  commodities,  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  masters  of  the  vessels  upon  their  deliver- 
ing their  invoices  into  his  hands.  During  the  first  year 
following  the  formal  adoption  of  this  regulation,  no  fees 
were  received,  because  the  ships  had  already  taken  on 
board  their  loading  when  the  rule  went  into  effect;  in 
the  second  year,  however,  payment  was  made,  and  made 
in  the  form  of  tobacco,  coiu,  and  bills  of  exchange.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  Colony,  Jerome  Hawley,  had  now  been 
substituted  for  Secretary  Kemp  as  Register,  but  dying 
soon  after,  Kemp  was  reappointed  to  the  position.  In 
1639,  instead  of  settling  this  tax  either  in  coin,  tobacco, 
or  bills  as  formerly,  the  shipmasters  were  permitted  to 
give  bonds  as  security  for  the  amount  due  by  them.* 

The  great  depression  in  the  prices  of  tobacco  in  1638 
and  1639  had,  like  the  similar  depression  in  1629,  already 

1  King's  Letter,  August  4, 1636,  British  State  Papen,  Colonial,  toI.  X, 
No.  60,  I ;  McDonald  Papers,  toI.  U,  p.  233,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

*  SricUh  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  40  ;  Salnabury  Abttraets 
for  1637,  p.  186,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Britiah  State  Papfr),  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  110 ;  vol.  X,  No.  6  ; 
Sairubury  Abstracts  for  1638,  p.  10,  Va.  State  Ubrary ;  JfcZtonoJd 
Papers,  vol.  II,  p.  242,  Va.  Slate  Library. 
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referred  to,  the  effect  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
planters  oPVirginia  to  products  to  which  they  had  pre- 
viously given  only  a  smaU  part  of  their  thoughts  and 
energies.  In  1638,  the  Bm^esses  forwarded  a  special 
communication  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  in  which 
they  declared  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  silk  had 
j^ived  very  much,  and  their  messenger  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  that  body  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
Virginian  product  to  show  the  excellence  of  its  quality.' 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  in.tb&'Culture  of  the  vine 
had  declined  so  far,  that  the  law  of  16S2,  reqjiiring  that 
twantjr  dipa.tQ  the  head  should  be-tumually  planted,  was 
expressly  repealed,  and  it  was  provided  instead  that  each 
Tandhol3eP  l^l&uld  produce  a  certain  amount  of  flax  and 
hemp.^  Governor  Harvey  had  sowed  a  large  quantity  of 
fape  seed  not  long  after  his  unival  in  tho  Xlsjony.  He 
amadfrftn  BtteuiTit  to  .cultivate  olives,  lemons^'ogn^Sa, 
pomegranates,  and  figs.'  He  was  probably  only  su^ess- 
ful  with  the  latter,  a  fruit  which  had  been  shown  already 
to  be  adapted  to  the  soil  of  Virginia  ;  in  ^  gardap  nwnaH 
by  Mrs.  Pierce  at  iTnmriilnii  ii,  i  iilimiiing  nvnr  an  a^  of 
three  or  four  acres,  as  much  as  one  hundred  bushels  of 
figa  had  been  gathered  in  one  year,* 

Influenced  by  repeated  instructions  from  England, 
Harvey  continued  to  promote  by  his  own  example  the 
production  of  English  grain  in  Virginia.  In  the  clos- 
ing year  of  his  administration,  he  wrote  to  the  English 
authorities  that  four  of  the  members  of  the    Council 

1  Governor  Harre;  to  English  Secretary  of  State,  Britith  Stale  Papert, 
Colonial,  vol.  X,  Ko.  5  ;  Winder  Papert,  vol.  I,  p.  117,  Va.  State  Idbraiy. 

"  UeniDg's  Statute),  vol.  1,  p.  218. 

■  Governor  Harvey  to  Secretary  Wiodebank,  SrUtsh  State  Papert, 
Colonial,  vol.  VIIl,  No.  22;  SaiaAurj/  AbstraOs  for  1634,  p.  7!,  Ta. 
Stale  Library. 

*  Worlia  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  887. 
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would  begin  to  sow  wheat  as  soon  as  the  proper  season 
arrived  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  reception  of  the  seed, 
and  that  there  was  reason  to  think  that  in  this  step  they 
would  be  followed  by  others.'  When  Devries  visit? 
Virginia  in  1643,  he  found  that  the"pla user's  were  putting 
duwu  ill  Ejigiiah  gram  the  lands  which  had  been  ex- 
hausted  by.  successive  crops  of  tobacco.'  The  attention 
paid  to  wheat  led  to  ita  production  in  such  large  quanti-_^ 

becamean  important  part  of  the  commodities  exported. 
TForaome  years.  Indian  ftom  had  henri  sent  from  Virginia 
to  New  Ent^land,  and  also  to  the  West  Indies ;  now,  in 
addition,  both  wheat  ancTmiiize  were  disposed  of  to  the 
^traders  j^f— H'l'ry*'^"^'  ^fft^hattan,  and  Carolina.  The 
obstacles  overcome  in  cultivating  Knglish  grain  proves 
that  there  must  have  been  a  growing  market  for  ita  sale. 
It  was  calculated  by  Williams,  that  it  required  a  month 
to  torn  over  twelve  acres  with  a  single  plough,  although, 
by  exercising  great  industry,  a  man  and  boy  might  ac- 
complish this  work  in  twelve  days;*  it  was,  however, 
safer,  in  his  opinion,  to  allow  a  margin  more  than  equal 
to  this  period,  the  length  of  time  necessary  being  due  as 
much  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  plough  as  to  the  roughness 
of  the  soil  to  be  broken  up.  Two  able-bodied  laborers 
were  sufficient  to  sow  sixty  acres  in  wheat  in  the  course 
of  one  season,  and  to  reap  the  grain  when  it  was  in  a 
condition  to  be  harvested.  Such  an  area  of  land  would 
bring  forth  a  quantity  amounting  in  value  to  four  hun- 

I  Governor  Harvey  and  Cooncil  U>  Privy  Council,  Britiah  State  Paperi, 
Colonial,  vol.  X,  No.  6 ;  Sainsburj;  AbgtraeU  for  1638-39,  p.  57,  Va. 
State  Library. 

»  Devries'  Voyages  from  Holland  to  America,  p.  183. 

»  TirgiDla  Rlchl7  Valned,  p.  13,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  III. 
See  also  Rogers'  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V, 
p.  64. 
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dred  and  eighty  pounds  sterling.  The  fifteenth  Act  of 
Assembly,  in  the  session  of  1639,  permitted  "  com,"  in 
which  term  both  wheat  and  maize  were  doubtless  in- 
cluded, to  be  exported  whenever  the  price  sank  below 
twelve  shillings  a  bushel.'  Any  one  shipping  grain  from 
the  country  had  to  secure  special  permission  to  do  bo. 
In  February,  1639,  John  Stratton  was  authorized  to  trans- 
port grain  and  cattle  presumably  to  New  England,  and 
instructions  were  given  to  the  Captain  of  the  fort  at 
Point  Comfort  to  grant  him  free  egress,  provided  that  he 
bore  away  no  prohijsited  commodity  ;  similar  commissions 
were  subsequently  issued  to  William  Hunt  and  Edward 
tobins,  to  enable  them  to  export  to  the  same  quarter  a 
Quantity  of  grain   and   pork."     Precautions  were    taken 

/that  the  ships  carrying  these  articles  to  the  northern 
colonies  should  convey  all  tobacco  which  they  had  on 
board  to  London,  as  directed  in  the  order  of  the  Privy 
Council,  bearing  the  date  of  July  2,  1634.*  No  one 
8  allowed  to  purchase  maize  from  the  Indians  for  less 
than  sixteen  shillings  a  barrel,  the  contents  of  a  barrel 
being  forty  gallons ;  this  regulation  was  perhaps  designed 
to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  Indian  corn  at  a  very  re- 
duced price  from  the  aborigines,  as  this  would  have 
enabled  the  buyer  to  dispose  of  it  afterwards  at  a  lower 

\rate  than  the  planter  was  willing  to  sell  the  grain  pro- 
oubed  by  himself.* 

./Berkeley,  like  his  predecessors  Harvey  and  Wyatt,  had. 
uponN^is  appointment  as  Governor,  been  speciailyyiirected 
to  encoSrage  a  diversISeation  6F' tlie  njiii  nlliipiil  [iLniTnviii 
of  Virginia,  and  he  prooeeddd  soon   ilNT  liiw  yim^  to 

I  Hesing's  Statntes,  toI.  I,  p.  227. 

'  General  Court  Ordere,  January,  W30,  Robitaon  TramrripU,  p.  180. 

■  Ibid.,  May  6, 1040,  Bobiwon  TranaripU,  p.  183. 

*  Heolng's  Statvtet,  vol.  I,  p.  22T. 
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""iry  ""''  ^^  inatntcttona  -by  urging  the- passage'of  the 
necessary  laws,  as  well  as  by  setting  an  example  in  his 
own  person,  ^e  planted  at  an  early  day  a  constdetahle  \ 
^rea  of  land  in  flax,  liemp.  and  cotton.  A  few  years 
afterwards  he  began  an  exgerirae^  with  rice,  and  from 
half_a  .bushel  of  seed  sown  harvested  fifteen  bushels  j  the 
result  was  looked  upon  as  "being  sU  ualisfsetory,  that  the 
anticipation  was  confidently  entertained  that  rice  would 
soon  be  cultivated  in  such  abundance  in  the  Colony  that 
j^T"nH  imi'J^"g"r  j(ir|^^yp^.i...>-o^pf.nni4  iho " hotloirwas 
prevalent  that  the  climate  andsoil  were  weTl  adapted  to 
^i^o^i-oin  thio  nntinn  hfinj;;  | nrjrfl yTliigiiiT  oh  the  assertions 
of  the  African  slayesj  who  stated  that  they  found  the 
conditions  in  Virginia  as  favorable  to  the  prodnction  of 
rjp.p  fta  111  fTip  couutry  from  which  they  came,'  Subsequent 
experience  has,  however,  gone  to  show  that  while  the 
SeelT'roil-^^ie  river  bottoras't?  sufficiently  fertile  for 
the  plant,  the  etiinate-is  •not'lior'epini^t-jor  ita.d&gelop- 
ment  in  perfection7  It  was  provided  by  law,  that  whoever 
obtained  a  patent  for  an^humlreftaBWB- ^  land  should  be 
reqtrired'  to  establish  a  garden  and  orchard,  carefully 
protected  by  a  fence,  ditch,  or  "liedge.^~  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  hia  houZieaf^^GceexL-^priBg;  GoVeraor  Berkeley 
had  fifteen  hundred  apple,  peack,  apricot,  quince,  and 
other  fru"it  trees.^  It  had  been  observed  by  those  who 
hadhad  an^Tjpportunity  of  making  the  comparison,  that 
the  flavor  of  Virginian  fruit  was  superior  to  the  flavor  of 
that  of  England,  this  being  true  in  the  most  marked  degree 
of  the  peach  and  quince,  which  in  Virginia  grew  on  stand- 

1  New  Description  of  Tirgioia,  p.  14,  Force's  EUtoricat  TVactf, 
vol.  II. 

"  Instructions  tu  Berkeley,  1641,  §  26,  Virginia  Magazine  of  ffistory 
and  Biography,  Tol.  11,  p.  287.  Act  of  Assembly,  16vi9,  Boblntoa  Traii- 
teripts,  p.  216. 

»  Neill'a  Virginia  Carotoruia,  p.  204. 
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ing  trees  instead  of  against  walls  as  in  England.  The 
Menifie  plantation  was  famous  in  the  Colony  for  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  ita  fruits,  herbs,  aE9!~vegetable8, 
the  garden  fcoataini 1 1^  i uBSlfiiiry ,  >?i\ gonP"  j 1 1 1' Wil i  " ' ' ^ 
thyme,  the  apple,  the  peaj;,  and  the  cherry,  while  itex 
.Jwuse  itself  was  surrounded  by  peach  treeaT"  XTST^ 
orchard  was  owned  by  Mr.  Hough  of  Nansemond  jTtfek- 
ard  Bennett  had  also  planted  many  apple  trcBS,""ltnd  from 
the  fruit  annnally  expressed  j>vmt-WffAT)ty-  ^njH»^^£jiij  ct, 
.while  Richard  Kinsman  obtained  from  his  pears  every 
_jear  from  forty  to  fifty  butts  of  perry.  Tt  WM  iTie  babit 
of  some  persons  at  this  time  to  graft  lipon  tEe  iiitligenoiis 
crabstocks.'  ~~ 

There  are  many  indications  that  during  the  course  of 
Governor  Berkeley's  first  administration,  which  began  in 
1641,  and  lasted  until  the  surrender  of  the  Colony  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1651,  there  was  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  neat  cattle  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  1640,  it  was  provided  that  only  the  seventh 
head  should  be  exported.'  At  the  same  time,  few  steps 
seem  to  have  been  taken  to  furnish  the  live  stock  with 
food  in  winter,  when  they  were  always  likely  to  need  it.* 
Neat  cattle,  however,  were  thought  to  be  so  valuable,  and 

'  Devriea'  Voyages  from  ffolland  to  America,  p.  60.  The  first  peack 
trees  referred  to  in  the  histoiy  of  Virginia  nere  at  Recoagbtan.  See 
Works  of  Capl.  John  Smith,  p.  887.  This  was  in  1629.  The  dMe  ot 
Devries'  reference  to  the  peach  trees  at  Mcnefle's  was  1833. 

s  New  Description  of  Virginia,  p.  14,  Force's  Eiatorical  TraOx,  voL 
II.    This  was  probahly  Kingsmill,  not  Kinsman. 

»  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  227. 

'  This,  however,  was  not  unusual,  as  the  following  from  the  Aecordi 
of  York  County,  vol,  1638-1648,  p.  278,  Va.  State  Library,  will  show; 
"These  presents  Witneaseth  that  I,  William  Thornton,  do  bind  Myself 
to  look  after  the  Cattle  for  the  use  of  John  Liptrott  until  such  time  that 
he  doth  come  to  age  and  caief ully  provide  fodder  for  them  as  1  do  for  my 
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in  consequence  of  the  fence  law  there  was  80  much  d^l(eer 
of  iheir  going  astray,  that  the  branding  iron  was  usad 
very  freely  in  marking  them.  The  gift  or  aaaignmspt^ 
a  cow  or  heifer  and  her  future  offspring  became  now  very 
common,  and  the  transfer  was  as  a  rule  considered  im- 
portant enough  to  be  placed  on  record;^  if  the  beneficiary 
of  the  present  was  under  age,  as  was  so  often  the  case, 
overseers  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  animal 
until  the  minor  reached  maturity.' 

In  1645,  cowB  were  sold  in  New  England  as  high  in 
some  cases  as  thirty  pounds  sterling,  which  explains  the 
exportation  of  so  large  a  number  from  Virginia  to  the 
northern  colonies,^  The  price  afterwards  fell  to  five 
poimds.  At  this  time  the  value  of  horned  cattle  seems 
to  have  varied  but  little  in  different  parts  of  Virginia 
itself.  In  1644,  cows  were  appraised  in  York  at  five 
hundred  poimds  of  tobacco  apiece,  which  was  equivalent 
to  sixty-two  shillings.*  In  1647  and  1648,  they  were 
appraised  in  the  same  county  at  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  and  this  was  maintained  on  the  average  until  the 
close  of  the  century,^  In  1648,  a  full-grown  cow  belong- 
ing to  the  Yates  estate  in  Lower  Norfolk  was  valued  at 
four  hundred  pounds,  but  this  was  exceptional.'  In  1640, 
a  bull  in  Vi^inia,  which  had  been  wantonly  killed,  was 
decided  by  the  General  Court  to  be  worth  seven  hundred 
pounds,  which  at  three  pence  a  pound  was  equivalent  to 

'  An  example  will  be  found  in  Becords  of  York  County,  vol.  1638- 
1M8,  p,  83,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  See,  for  inBtaoce,  Becorii  of  York  County,  vol.  ie3S-1648,  p.  127, 
V&.  State  Library. 

•  Bishop's  HiMory  of  Amtrican  Manntaeturu,  vol.  I,  p,  431. 

*  Becoria  of  York  County,  sol.  1638-1GJ8,  p.  18fl,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  2B5,  Va.  State  Library, 

«  Beeordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1646-1881,  f.  p.  96. 
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eight  and  a  third  pounds  sterling.  This  valuation  was  to 
some  extent  punitive.'  In  1644,  when  tobacco  was  worth 
one  and  a  half  pence  a  pound,  a  bull  was  appraised  in 
York  at  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.'  In  1648,  a 
stoned  calf  was  appraised  in  the  same  county  at  eighty 
pounds.  In  1645,  a  bull  was  valued  in  Lower  Norfolk 
at  five  hundred,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  at  three 
hundred.*  In  1644,  a  steer  was  appraised  in  York  at 
three  hundred  pounds  ;  two  years  later,  there  is  an  in- 
stanoe,  both  in  York  and  Lower  Norfolk,  of  the  valuation 
of  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  at  six  hundred.  Heifers 
in  York  ranged  in  the  same  interval  from  two  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  of  tobacco  to  four  hundred.* 

The  records  covering  the  period  immediately  previous  to 
1649,  do  not  indicate  that  the  number  of  horned  cattle 
belonging  to  individual  planters  was  very  large.  Edward 
Perceval  of  York  owned  ten  head  ;  John  Sakers  of  the 
same  county,  twenty-three ;  William  Stafford,  also  of 
York,  twenty-seven.*  Robert  Glasscock  of  Lower  Nor- 
folk owned  seven  head ;  the  May  estate  in  the  same  county, 
twelve  ;  and  the  Yates  estate,  thirteen. °  These  holdings 
were  probably  fairly  representative  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Colony,  although  in  the  aggregate  the  number  of 
cattle  was  very  large.  In  all  of  these  instances,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hogs  must  be  added.     There  appear 

'  Randolph  JUSS.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  332. 

'  Baeords  of  York  Count]/,  vol.  1638-1648,  p.  188,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  Seconh  of  Lower  Norfolk  Counts,  original  vol.  1646-1661,  t.  p. 
86. 

<  Ibid.,  f.  p.  95 ;  Secords  of  York  CoutUj/,  vol.  1638-1648,  p.  186,  Va. 
State  Library. 

'  Records  of  York  Countg,  vol.  1038-1648,  pp.  69,  61, 186,  Va.  State 
Library, 

•  fieconb  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1616-1651,  t.  pp.  46, 
Sfi,  140. 
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to  have  been  no  sheep  in  some  of  the  counties,  but  rery 
maoy  goatB.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  century 
had  passed  that  the  records  of  Lower  Norfolk  contain 
references  to  sheep,  but  the  listed  property  in  live  stock 
reveals  from  an  earlier  date  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber pf  goats  in  each  district  of  that  county.^ 

The  referftnpRH  fn  horses  in  the  county  records  just 
ojrevious  to  1649  are  rare,  because  at  this  ^gcriofTihere 
vere  stiJl  y'^''^  ^^'^  '"  **'l'i  t^p^^gj  The  returns  from  the 
districts  of  the  several  collectors  in  Lower  Norfolk  show, 
that  in  1647  only  five  were  enumerated  in  that  county  for 
taxation.^  Robert  Evelyn,  in  mentioning  the  kinds  of 
hve  stock  which  the  settlers  of  New  Albion  could  export 
from  Virginia,  named  only  cows,  goats,  and  hogs.*  With 
a  view  to  increasing  the  number  of  horses,  tJie  Quarter 
Court  convening  at  Jamestown  in  March,  1639,  granted  to 
Thomas  Stegge  and  Jeremy  Blackman  the  right  to  im- 
port these  animals  into  the  Colony  from  abroad,*  and  a 
few  years  later  the  General  Assembly,  having  the  same 
object  in  view,  permitted,  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
regulation,  that  all  debts  contracted  for  horses  and  sheep, 
to  be  paid  in  coin,  should  be  recoverable  upon  suit."  In 
1645,  however,  the  poll  tax,  which  bore  very  heavily  upon 
the  poorer  section  of  the  population,'  was  abolished  tempo- 
rarily, and  in  its  place  four  pounds  of  tobacco  were  levied 
for  every  cow  the  age  of   which  exceeded   three  years; 

'  Record*  of  Lower  yorfolk  Counts,  original  vol.  1640-1861,  f.  p. 
66. 

» Ibid.,  p.  66. 

«  New  AlbioD,  p.  32,  Force's  HMorieal  Tracts,  vol.  II. 

*  PriFj  Council  to  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia,  Brttieh  Stale 
Riper*,  Colonial,  vol.  X,  No.  67  j  Satjubury  Abitracle  for  1639,  p.  BO, 
Va.  State  Library. 

»  Hening'B  Stalvta,  TOl.  I,  p.  268, 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  306,  300, 
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thirty-two  pounds  for  every  liorse,  mare,  or  gelding;  four 
pounds  for  every  breeding  sheep ;  and  two  pounds  for 
every  breeding  goat.  This  tax,  as  long  as  it  remained  in 
force,  must  have  had  a  discouraging  influence  on  the  live 
stock  interests  of  the  Colony;  in  1648,  it  was  repealed,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  created  only  to  raise  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  the  Indians  then  in  progress,  an 

►Urgency  which  had  now  passed.' 
^In  1649,  there  were  about  fifteen  thousand  people  in 
■^inia  independently  of  the  slaves,  who  were    three 
^ndred   in   number.*      -Tlip.^^   were    twenty   thousand 
■^^"i  "fiirn.  hnllBi  nn-l  "Ti"n      One  authority  calculates 
that  their  number  at  this  time  was  thirty  thousand.* 
The    cheese  and  butter    produced  in  the  Colony  was 
thought  to  be  excellent.     There  were  onlytwQ_bundred 
■horooo  and  mares,  but  many^were  sprung  from  blooded 
stock.     The  sheep  had  increased  to  three  thousand,  and 
the  flocks  would  have  been  very  much  larger  had  not  the 
wolves  continued  so  dcBtructive  in  spite  of  the  prize  that 
was  offered  for  heads,  this  having  been  increased  from 
fifty  ^  to  one  hundred  pounds,  of  tobacco,  payable  by  the 
L  commissioners  of  the  county  courts.     It  shows  the  mul- 
\  titude  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  the  activity  of  the  colo- 
1  killing  them,  that  at  one  meeting  of  the  justices 
tf  Lower  Norfolk  in  1649,  twenty-one  heads  were  pre- 
sented to  secure  the  reward.^    There  were  about  five  thon- 

>  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  356. 

*  This  statement,  and  those  that  follow,  except  when  a  difEemrt 
aulhority  Is  givsu,  are  taken  from  the  New  Description  of  Virginia,  pp. 
1-16,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  II. 

'  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  7.  Ballock  estimated  Uie  nnmber  of  honec 
in  Virginia  at  two  hundred.    See  p.  8. 

*  Records  of  Lovier  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1637-1642,  f.  p.  18, 
Crier  of  Court,  Oct.  28,  1639. 

'  Bteords  of  Loaer  Norfolk  Counig,  original  vol.  1SM-16S1,  t  p.  IS8. 
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sand  goats  and  a  still  larger  number  of  hogs,  both  domestic 
and  -wild.  There  were  many  hundred  acres  in  wheatX 
producing  from  eight  to  twelve  quarters  an  acre.^  This\ 
grain  was  now  sold  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  a  bushel. 
Many  persons  also  raised  oats  and  barley.  A  very  large 
quantity  of  maize  was  cultivated,  the  increase  being  two 
hundred  and  fifty  quarters  for  every  quarter  planted.' 
The  law  still  remained  on  the  statute-book  requiring 
that  each  landholder  should  put  down  two  acres  in  grain 
for  every  individual  in  his  service,  and  in  order  to  enforce 
this  law  with  the  uttoost  strictness,  it  .was  provided 
that  each  constable  should  periodically  view  the  fields  of 
all  the  planters  in  bis  bailiwick,  and  in  case  of  a  shortage  , 
in  acre^e,  or  inattention  to  the  removal  of  weeds,  should  / 
report  the  default  to  the  commissioners  of  the  County! 
Court,  who  were  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  for  each  acre  thati 
was  lacking,  or  open  to  condemnation.^  In  the  produc-j 
tion  of  tobacco  It  was  calculated  that  the  labor  of  one 
man  would  ensure  twenty  or  twenty-flve  pounds  sterling, 
rating  the  value  of  the  leaf  at  three  pence  a  pound. 

-¥he^ps  that  had  been  planted  throve  well.  There  was 
a  great  abundance  of  potatogvuspai  ug  us,  uwicatat^  tur- 
nips pa"'"ip^7'""^^^''''^^'^^'ft^tichoke3.  and  a  large  store  of 
Indian  peas  and  beans.  S^TJlls  trmo,  liuu  W!ia  cultivated,* 
and  indigo  flourished  to  such  a  degree  Ihat'Ehe  Virginians 

jpATR  anvinns  r^  otrtaJn-Mi-gTRount  ot  seeit'wtllch  might 
ftufthlft  thpTu  tji  supply  thp  whnlft  of  Christendom,  the 
supposition  being  that_""n  Inj^firpr  pmiTrl  produce  two 
thousand  pounds  of  the  plant  in  one  year.     Larger  expec- 

>  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  9. 

*Ibld. 

*  An  instance  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  given  in  the  Seeordt  of 
York  County,  vol.  1B38-16M,  p.  858,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Mew  Albion,  p.  32,  Force's  Historical  TracU,  vol.  II ;  New  De- 
scription ot  Virginia,  p.  14,  Ibid.,  vol.  IL 
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tations  than  usual  were  now  entertained  as  to  the  advan- 
tages to  accrue  from  ailk  cultiit""   ■■"' lij  wnmii  wiillmMiiiiilii 
sit  was  even  anticipated  that  silk  would  supersede  tobacco.' 
Vinp  flTah  wnq  PVp.-e:K5fti1  from  three  varieMeij  of  grape;* 
it  waa  even  proposed  to  introduce  into  tlie  Colony  highly 
^     y^lcilLed  vioa-dresBenr  fioui  ■SoutliuiVSUfope.'      As    the 
/•^-V^  number  of  ploughs  going  in  Virginia  in  1649  did  not  ex- 
/  -^-~\  I  f  1 11  mm  liiiiiiliiiil  mill  nihi  and  these  were  probably  in  the 
\,^  possession  of   a  few  persons,*  the  greater  proportion  of 
jhe  soil  planted  must  have  been  prepared  for  culture  with 
-tEeTi6e,"fhe  fr'Tinliililj   ilT  i  In  li  i  i.  jiiunnnnd  hylihr  fact, 
that  so  large  a  part  of   the  land  undercukiv^ion  had 
only  recently  been  cleared  of  forest,  leaving. the  surface 
of  the  ground  interspersed  with  stumps,  and  the  earth  be- 
.  neath  interlaced  with  enormous  roots,  which  w^Wlt^have 
destroyed  any  plough  of  that  age. 

There  have  been  transmitted  to  us  several  interesting 
accounts  of  what  was  necessary,  about  the  middle  of  the 

'  Leah  and  Rachet,  p.  19,  Force's  HiitOTteal  TVacU,  vol.  m. 

a  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  6. 

»  Virginia  Rlclil;  Valued,  pp.  16,  17,-  Force's  Historical  Tract*,  toL 
in.  "  Before  the  Greek  vigneroons  go  over,"  remarks  the  author  of  this 
treatise,  "they  shall  be  corsulwd  as  to  what  ground  is  proper,  whu 
season  fit,  what  preTention  of  casualties  hy  hleeding  or  splitting,  what 
way  to  preserve  or  restore  wLoe  when  vesseled,  what  species  o!  wine  is 
Attest  for  transportation  or  retention  in  the  Country,  which  tor  duraUoo, 
which  for  present  spending ;  it  being  in  experience  manifest  that  some 
wines  refine  themselves  hj  pui^  upon  the  sea;  others  by  the  esaat 
means,  suffer  an  evaporation  of  their  spirits,  joyne  to  this  thai  sume 
nines  collect  Etrength  and  richnesse,  others  contract  feebleness  and 
sowemes  by  seniority.  These  consultations,  drawne  to  a  head  by  some 
able  person  and  published,  to  be  sent  over  in  severall  copies  to  Vii^nia. 
by  the  inspection  of  which  people  might  arrive  at  such  competent  hnonl- 
edge  in  the  mystery  that  the  reservation  or  jealousies  of  the  vigneroons 
could  not  but  be  presently  perceived  and  prevented." 

•  James  Stone  of  York  County  was  the  owner  of  three  of  these  imple- 
ments.  Eecordi  of  York  County,  vol.  1638-1848,  p.  381,  Va.  State  Library. 
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seventeenth  century,  for  the  equipment  of  a,  person  who 
had  decided  to  remove  to  Virginia,  or  the  country  adjacent 
to  that  Colony,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  planter. 
According  to  Robert  Evelyli,^  he  should  carry  over  a 
considerable  amount  of  merchandise  to  be  invested  on 
his  arrival  in  cattle.  With  six  pounds  sterling  wptth  of 
goods  he  would  be  able  to  purchase  a  cow,  an  ox,  two 
goats,  and  two  sows.  He  should  be  careful  to  take  with 
him  provisions  to  supply  the  needs  of  himself  and  the 
persons  who  accompanied  him,  until  he  was  in  a  position 
to  obtain  from  the  ground  the  food  which  he  and  his 
companions  would  require  ;  these  provisions  should  con- 
sist of  biscuit,  peas,  oatmeal,  acquavit^e,  malt,  pork,  beef 
and  fish,  two  bushels  of  roots,  and  live  pounds  of  butter. 
He  should  carry  over  a  hogshead  of  wheat,  and  also  veg- 
etables, hemp,  and  flaxseed.  The  tools  which  he  would 
want  were  an  axe,  spade,  and  shovel,  together  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  steel  and  iron  to  be  used  in 
repairing.  Nails  should  also  be  taken  along.  The  emi- 
grant should  not  forget  to  carry  with  him  weapons  of 
defence  and  attack,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition.  Evelyn 
computed  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  equipment  described 
would  not  exceed  ten  pounds  and  five  shillings. 

Williams,  the  author  of  Virginia  Richly  Valued,  recom- 
mended^ that  every  emigrant,  before  setting  out  for 
Virginia,  should  provide  himself  with  a  monmouth  cap 
and  waist-coat,  bands,  shirts,  shoes  and  stockings,  and  i 
sait,  canvas  to  make  sheets,  blankets  and  a  rug.  He 
should  carry  over  for  household  use,  a  large  iron  pot, 
big  and  small  kettles,  skillets,  frying-pans,  a  gridiron 
and  spit,  platters,  dishes,  spoons,  knives,  sugar,  spice, 
and  fruit ;   and,  also,  for  plantation  purposes,  broad  and 


I  New  Albion,  p.  32,  Force's  Historical  Traeti,  vol.  n. 

'  Virginia  Richly  Valued,  p.  10,  Force's  HUtorical  Tmct$,  vol.  Ill, 
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jiarrow  hoes,  axes,  hand,  whip,  and  band  saws,  hammers, 
shovels,  and  spades,  augers,  piercers,  gimlets,  hatchets, 
bills,  frows,  pickaxes,  nails,  grindstones,  and  ploughs  ;  and 
also  nets,  hooks,  and  lines.  He  would  need  in  addition  a 
complete,  suit  of  light  armor,  a  sword,  musket  or  fowling 
piece,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  shot  and  powder.  The 
cost  of  these  various  articles  would  not  for  each  indi- 
vidual exceed  eleven  pounds  sterling, 

BuUpck  _deelared  1  that  the  emigrant  going  over  to 
ift  with  two  servants  would  need  a  pioagh,  three 
spades,  three  shovels,  three "  nrattoeks,.  two  axes,  two 
Ratchets,  one  large  and  one  small  hwid-saw,  all  of  which 
could  be  procured  at  an  eYpeuHe-el--thre»  poonds  and 
eight  shillings  ;  three  gallons  oTliqnDT  and  a  CHse,  which 
would  eostTmeponndj  a  fawllug -piece,  with  powder  and 
shot,  and  a  casting-net  with  hoo^s  aiiSlines,  which  would 
entail  an  outlay  of  two  pounds  imH  fitrnntiy  nhillingl ;  an 
iiiui.._pot  ^ia"fl7lii^-pau,  wood«ft  platters,  -dishes  and 
porringers,  whicTT  could  6e  bought  for  one  pound ;  and 
lastlj-,  "a  uiiscbllaueuua  (JOHee^on  of  linen  an9  woollen 
clothing,  shoes,  ironware,  and  other  articles;- not  to  ■exceed 
twenty  poundsln' valued  An  uddiLiuiml-«x^nditure  of 
twehtj'^fuui  puuudff  and  eight  shillings  would  be  ample 
for  the  ptrrchase  of  ■tiwmrartjer  of  cow3,  sxea,  pigs,  and 
poultry,  as  weU  as  the  quantity  of  oeed  ul  ditFerent  sorts, 

.t  would  be  needed. 

During  the  first  year  following  the  arrival  of  the  new 
comer,  in  case  he  did  not  proceed  at  once  to  the  culture 
of  tobacco,  which  was  doubtless  the  course  pursued  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  immigrants  at  this  time,  the 
usual  plan  was  for  him  to  secure  lodgings  for  himself  aud 
his  servants  in  the  house  of  a  planter  who  had   long 

ided  in  Virginia,  and  to  rent  a  body  of  land  that  had 
'  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  35  et  seg. 
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been  too  much  exhaiuted  to  produce  tobacco  fiirther. 
Soil  of  this  character  waa  eo  abundant,  that  the  owners 
were  generally  willing  to  allow  it  to  be  tilled  by  others 
without  chaise,  or  to  lease  it  at  a  rate  nearly  nominal. 
After  his  seed  had  been  sown,  the  new  colonist  had  an 
opportunity  to  select  a  place  of  permanent  settlement,  / 

and  when  he  had  secured  his  crops,  he  was  in  a  position  / 
to  remove  his  servants,  tools  and  implements,  utensils  and  / 
household  goods  to  the  tract  which  he  had  decided  tc/ 
take  up  under  patent.  In  choosing  a  plantation,  he  wAs 
governed  not  only  by  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  but  aliso 
by  its  proximity  to  a  navigable  stream,  and  to  neighbors, 
and  by  its  freedom  from  ague  and  fever.  The  rule  fol- 
lowed by  the  small  farmer,  who  decided  to  continue  in 
Virginia  the  cultivation  of  the  products  with  which  he 
had  been  familiar  in  England,  was  to  put  down  about 
twenty  acres  in  wheat  and  three  in  flax.  At  this  time 
the  Dutch  method  of  ploughing  had  been  partially  intro- 
duced, and  wherever  it  had  been  adopted,  one  man  was 
able  to  break  up  the  soil,  while  the  master  and  the  other 
servants  erected  fences  around  the  fields  as  a  protection 
against  wandering  cows,  horses,  and  hogs,  as  well  as  deer. 
When  the  earth  had  been  turned  over,  the  seed  planted 
and  the  enclosures  completed,  there  waa  nothing  to  be 
done  until  the  wheat  and  flax  had  ripened.  The  flax  was 
the  first  to  be  harvested,  the  seed  having  been  sown  in 
May.  It  was  liberally  calculated  that  the  sowing  and  the 
beating  out  of  this  crop  would  cover  the  space  of  three 
weeks ;  twenty-five  were  allowed  for  the  dressing  of 
nine  hundred  atone,  this  being  a  much  more  ample  pro- 
vision in  point  of  time  than  the  same  process  was  per- 
mitted to  occupy  in  England.  Three  weeks  constituted 
the  period  allotted  for  reaping  the  wheat,  the  operation  of 
securing  it  even  from  so  small  an  area  as  twenty  acres 
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being  extremely  slow,  _l>eeafl5STEeimplements""5inpleye4 
were  still  the  immemorial  aickle  and  hook.  WJieig^^^e 
graiii  wasifodden  ouVL^jj&mtJt-jaM|»tfgi -^ioiinirfit  to 
finish  the  threshing,  and  as  much  as  ten  weeks  if  other 

means  were    used,        HTjin    ivaraga    nmftupt^f    Mrhi»af"T7V-Jii* 

produced  to  an  airfe  wes  coiiiputed  at  five  quartetBrJyhile 
for  the  same  area  there  were  expected  three  hundred 
stone  of  flax,  in  additiofflnj  ffiteen-  htM^wls -trf""tenjeed, 
5!.rom  twenty  acres  of  wheat  one  hundred  quarters  would 
be  reaped,  which,  at-twenty  Hhilliogs  a  quarter,  would 
signify  a  return  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  Three 
acres  in  flax  would  yield  on  iin  average  miie^-faij^dred 
stone,  which,  valued  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  four 
pence  a  stone,  the  price  it  commanded  at  this  time  in  the 
English  market,  would  ensure  sixty  pounds  sterling,  to 
which  should  te  added  twelve  pounds  for  the  forty-eight 
bushels  of  sMd-thal  this  number  of  acres  sowed  in  flax 
would  produce.  The  twenty  acres  would  thus  bring 
forth  crops  of  a  salable  value  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy -two  pounds  sterling. 

Bullock-,  ^o  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  details, 
bcUeTcd  from  his  own  personal  observation  at  this  period, 
that  there  was  no  country  offering  more  numerous  oppor- 
tunities tiian  Virginia  to  a  man  of  industry,  to  improve 
his  condition  in  life.  He  dwells  upon  the  hypothetical 
instance  of  a  small  planter  recently  establbhed  in  the 
Colony,  who  sends  to  England  a  cargo  of  tobacco  valued 
at  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  representing  what  re- 
mains to  him  as  profit  after  the  payment  of  all  the 
expenses  of  his  agricultural  operations  during  the  previ- 
ous twelve  months.  "The  sum  coming  to  him  from  its 
sale  is  disposed  of  by  his  agent  in  the  mother  country 
under  instructions  from  him  as  follows  :  fifty  pounds 
sterling  in  buying  clothing  for  six  men  who  had   been 
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secured  as  agricultural  servants,  and  in  paying  the 
charges  entailed  in  their  transportation  to  Virginia  ;  six 
pounds  sterling  in  purchasing  two  guns,  and  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  powder  and  shot,  and  also  tips  and  shares 
for  ploughs,  and  iron  tools  of  different  sorts  ;  thirty 
pounds  sterling  in  buying  merchandise  to  be  exclianged 
in  the  Colony  for  cattle  ;  eleven  pounds  sterling  in  paying 
comniisaions  and  the  like  fees,  and  the  remainder  in  cover- 
ing the  rates  of  insurance.  At  the  end  of  the  operations 
of  the  second  year,  the  planter,  who  in  the  beginning  had 
invested  barely  fifty  pounds  sterling,  finds  himself  in 
possession  of  an  estate  worth  six  hundred,  in  which  the 
value  of  his  live  stock  is  included.  Our  author  compares 
the  condition  of  such  a  man  with  that  of  the  English 
farmer,  whose  only  aim  was  to  secure  enough  by  his 
exertions  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  landlord, 
and  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  family, 
his  life  being  made  up  of  an  unbroken  round  of  grinding 
labor,  unrelieved  by  even  a  fleeting  hope  of  accumulating 
a  small  pecuniary  independence.  So  great  was  the  confi- 
dence of  Bullock  in  the  success  of  the  English  farmer 
who  would  emigrate  from  his  native  country  to  become  a 
planter  in  Virginia,  that  he  thought  it  proper  to  warn  all 
who  entertained  such  an  intention,  against  that  inflation 
of  mind  which  follows  the  acquisition  of  riches,  and  to 
urge  upon  them  in  anticipation  of  the  certain  good 
fortune  to  which  they  would  attain  in  the  Colony,  to 
hold  Providence  always  in  remembrance,  as  the  cause  of 
their  happy  condition. 

Bullock  did  not  restrict  to  the  English  farmer  the  al- 
luring prospect  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  obtained  by 
removing  to  Virginia.  The  yeoman  who  drew  an  annual 
income  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  pounds  sterling  from  his 
fields  in  England,  could  rely  upon  securing  an  income  of 
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three  hundred  pounds  in  the  Colony.  To  the  younger 
son  of  the  great  landowner,  whose  principal  estate  bad  de- 
scended to  his  eldest,  Virginia  offered  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  investment  of  what  property  he  had  inher- 
ited; instead  of  remaining  in  the  mother  country  to  eke 
out  support  of  his  family  on  fifty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred 
pounds  sterling  a  year,  be  could  make  a  settlement  in  the 
Colony,  and  so  use  his  little  fortune  that  in  a  few  years  he 
would  be  in  as  easy  circumstances  as  his  eldest  brother. 
To  the  eldest  brother  himself,  Bullock  suggested  the  wis- 
dom in  those  violent  times  of  not  keeping  all  that  be  pos- 
sessed in  the  kingdom,  where  it  was  subject  to  diminution 
or  entire  destruction  at  any  moment,  but  of  dividing  it 
into  two  parts,  and  investing  one  in  land  in  Virginia,  in 
which  shape  he  predicted  that  in  a  short  time  it  would 
become  more  valuable  than  the  whole  of  the  remainder  in 
England,  besides  offering  a  safe  harbor  to  whicli  the  owner 
could  dy  in  case  he  was  overtaken  by  the  storms  that  the 
civil  distractions  of  that  age  were  so  constantly  creating. 
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AGKICTILTUBAL  DBVBLOPMENT,   ISGO-ISSG 

At  every  stage  in  the  history  of  agriculture  in  Virginia 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
careful  account  the  effect  upon  its  progress  of  English 
legislation.  Thb  legislation  touched  it  principally  in  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  commerce  and  navigation.  As 
the  Colony  at  this  time  produced  in  large  quantities  but  one 
commodity  having  an  exchangeable  value,  its  single  agri- 
cultural interest  of  importance  was  very  sensitive  to  any 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  finding  admission  to  the  open 
markets  of  the  world.  As  there  was  always  a  tendency 
among  the  planters  to  run  ahead  of  the  demand  for  to- 
bacco in  England,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  attention 
was  practically  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  one  crop, 
the  need  of  the  utmost  latitude  as  to  the  countries  where 
it  could  be  disposed  of  was  always  urgent  and  dominant. 
Free  trade,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  if  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Virginian,  was  at 
least,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious,  highly  promotive  of  his 
welfare.  No  one  perceived  this  more  clearly  than  he  did 
himself.  The  more  uncircumscribed  the  field  for  the  sale 
of  his  tobacco,  the  more -satisfactory  the  prices  which  he 
could  obtain  for  it,  and  the  larger  the  amount  which  he 
would  be  justified  in  producing. 

In  hb  celebrated  essay  on  Plantations,  Bacon  laid  down 

as  a  principle  of  action,  that  not  only  should  exemption 

846 
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from  customs  be  granteii  to  the  people  of  a  colony  in  im- 
porting their  commodities  into  the  mother  country,  but 
also  that  they  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  convey- 
ing these  commodities  to  the  markets,  whether  of  their 
own  or  a  foreign  nationality,  where  they  would  secure  the 
highest  prices.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  far  England,  in  return  for  the  expense  of 
founding  Virginia  and  sustaining  and  protecting  it  in  its 
infancy,  had  an  equitable  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  its  prod- 
ucts. As  was  seen  in  the  dispute  between  James  and  the 
Company  in  1621,  with  respect  to  the  shipment  of  tobacco 
to  Holland  without  payment  of  the  English  duties,  it  was 
boldly  affirmed  that  the  planters  had  an  inherent  and 
immemorial  right  to  transport  their  crops  whithersoever 
they  preferred.  Not  even  citizens  of  the  mother  country, 
however,  had  possessed  this  right  unconditionally.  As 
far  back  as  the  age  of  Richard  the  Second,  a  law  had 
been  passed  which  provided,  that  no  goods  should  be 
exported  from  or  imported  into  England  except  in  vessels 
that  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  English  King.'  The 
object  of  this  law  was  to  increase  the  English  mer- 
cantile marine,  and  a  long  course  of  legislation  followed 
having  the  same  purpose  in  view.  In  time,  the  principle 
embodied  in  this  legislation  was  the  ground  for  the 
absolute  denial  to  the  colonists  of  the  right,  which  they 
insisted  upon  in  1621,  of  transporting  their  commod- 
ities to  such  markets  as  were  most  consonant  with  their 
interests.  This  right  they  did  not  necessarily  have  be- 
cause they  were  Englishmen,  since  their  first  obligation 
when  shipping  their  products  may  have  been  to  the 
mother  country,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance  and  pro- 
tection afforded  them.  The  mother  country,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  an  independent  state,  holding  political  and 
1  5  Eiehard  II,  Stat.  I,  ch.  3, 
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commercial  relations  with  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world.  Native  Englishmen,  in  asserting  the  right  to  trans- 
port their  commodities  to  foreign  lauds,  were  not  trench- 
ing upon  their  duty  to  the  parent  state,  because  they  were 
the  parent  state  itself,  and  it  was  obviously  to  the  advan- 
tf^e  of  the  parent  state  that  its  people  should  have  an 
unhampered  trade  with  all  mankind.  It  was  in  reality 
equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  in 
the  seventeenth  century  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
dispose  of  their  products  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 
If  the  mother  country,  however,  was  to  be  deprived  of  the 
customs  which  it  levied  upon  the  tobacco  exported  to  Eng- 
land from  the  Colony,  a  result  that  was  certain  to  spring 
from  the  diversion  of  the  annual  crop  to  foreign  ports, 
and  if  the  vessels  of  aliens  were  to  be  the  vehicles  of  con- 
veyance, and  the  aliens  themselves  should  also  be  at  lib- 
erty to  supply  the  planters  with  merchandise,  it  can  be 
plainly  seen  that  England  would  derive  no  benetit  from 
Virginia  beyond  the  fact  that  it  offered  a  place  of  settle- 
ment to  her  surplus  population,* 

The  first  ground  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  with  the  transfer  of  Virginian  tobacco 
to  the  Continent  was,  that  this  course  reduced  the  royal 
income  by  curtailing  the  volume  of  customs,  and  this 
continued   to  be  the  principal  cause  of   objection  down 

'  In  judging  the  restrictive  policy  of  England  in  its  commercial  rela- 
tiona  with  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century,  It  should  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  first,  that  England's  ability  to  afford  Virginia  the  protec- 
tion which  it  needed  wai)  in  large  measure  dependent  upon  the  customs 
which  nere  laid  on  the  tobacco  imported  from  Virginia  itself;  and, 
secondly,  that  England  not  only  prohibited  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
on  her  own  soil,  but  also  excluded  from  her  own  markets  the  tobacco 
of  all  foreign  countries,  in  doing  which  she  necessarily  increased  the 
cost  of  the  leaf  to  the  English  consumer.  These  sacriDces  on  her  part 
called,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  Kiifzliflh  ppople,  fur  some  sacrificts  in  return 
ou  the  part  of  Virginia  and  the  other  English  colonies  producing  tobacco. 
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to  the  passage  of  the  first  Act  of  Navigation  in  1651, 
(Uthough  the  general  plan  of  promoting  the  increase  of 
English  shipping  never  lost  its  hold  on  the  public  mind. 
There  was  previous  to  this  date,  however,  no  distinct 
policy  resembling  in  consistency  and  firmness  the  famons 
mercantile  system  of  a  later  period.  Whether  the  reason 
offered  for  the  opposition  to  the  exportation  of  tobacco  to 
foreign  countries  was  that  the  diversion  of  this  commodity 
from  England  cut  down  the  revenue  of  the  King  or  dis- 
couraged the  building  of  English  vessels,  that  reason 
was  urged  either  in  instructions  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Colony  when  he  assumed  control  of  its  affairs,  or  in  a 
special  command  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  authori- 
ties in  Virginia,  or  through  the  medium  of  a  Royal  Proc- 
lamation. The  order  in  Council  bearing  date  October, 
1621,  required  that  the  planters  should  transfer  all  of 
their  products  to  England  to  assure  the  payment  of  cus- 
toms. The  instruetions  to  Wyatt  in  1639,  and  Berkeley 
in  1641,  directed  them  to  enforce  the  same  regulations. 
As  an  encouragement  to  shipping,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  in  1624,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  tobacco 
into  England  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  an  order  in  Council 
at  a  later  date  repeated  the  injunction.'  In  1641,  a  nom- 
ber  of  English  merchants  urged  upon  the  Government 
the  passage  of  an  Act  which  should  prescribe  a  clear  and 
well-defined  policy  for  the  control  of  colonial  exports.* 
Such  a  pohcy  had  been  incorporated  in  the  grant  of  terri- 
tory to  Lord  Baltimore  in  1632,  the  charter  obtained  by 
that  nobleman  providing  that  all  the  commodities  pro- 
duced in  the  province  of  Maryland  should  be  brought 
into  the  kingdoms  of  England  and'  Ireland,  with  the 
reservation  to  the  owners  of  the  right  to  send  out  these 

1  Rymer,  XVII,  pp.  623,  (124. 

I  Cimniiigbam'B  (Jrutelh  of  Sngluh  Induttry  and  Commerce,  p.  lU. 
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commodities  in  the  same  or  other  vessels  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year.^ 

When  Charles  was  executed,  the  act  was  denounced  as 
treason  by  the  people  of  Virginia  and  Barbadoes,  and  the 
son  of  that  unfortunate  monarch  was  proclaimed  as  their 
lawful  sovereign.  This  bold  conduct  aroused  the  resent- 
ment of  Parliament,  which  in  retaliation  adopted  in  October, 
1650,  an  ordinance  depriving  them  of  all  independent  right 
to  sell  their  commodities  in  the  markets  of  any  country 
whatever.'  The  only  modification  of  this  severe  measure 
was,  that  the  Council  of  State  was  left  at  liberty  to 
grant  special  licenses  to  English  or  foreign  merchants 
and  shipmasters  to  hold  commercial  relations  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  two  Colonies.'  This  ordinance,  it  will  be 
observed,  was  adopted,  not  to  confine  the  transportation 
of  their  products  to  English  vessels,  but  to  starve  the 
planters  into  submission,  by  closing  aU  the  channels  of 
exchange  except  so  far  as  the  English  authorities  per- 
mitted them  to  be  opened.  It  was  a  punitive,  and  not 
a  commercial  measure.  Twelve  months  later  the  first 
of  the  celebrated  Acts  of  Navigation  was  passed,  which 
provided  that  aU  goods  of  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  Asia,  America,  or  Africa,  should  be  introduced  into 
England  only  in  ships  of  which  the  owner,  master,  and 
the  greater  number  of  mariners  were  English  subjects ; 
and  that  all  foreign  products  brought  into  English  ports 
should  be  conveyed  directly  thither  from  the  place  of 
growth  or  manufacture.  The  practical  working  of  this 
Act  was  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  English 
shipping,  but  it  had  its  origin  in  part  in  the  desire  to 
cripple  the  Dutch,  against  whom  the  Government  was 
at  the  time  incensed  on  account  of  the  recent  murder 

1  Shart's  History  of  Maryland,  toI.  I,  p.  67. 
s  Scobell,  vol.  II,  p.  132.  '  Ibid. 
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of  Dr.  Dortslaus,  and  the  failure  of  its  overtures  looking 
to  the  union  of  the  two  peoples.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  commodities  imported  into  England,  even  by  English 
merchants,  was  conveyed  in  the  vessels  of  HoUand,  and 
this  included  the  tobacco  of  Virginia.'  The  explanation 
of  this  fact  was  to  he  found  in  the  greater  cheapness  of 
transportation  in  Dutch  bottoms.'  The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment protested  with  much  earnestness  against  the  ordi- 
nance of  1650,  and  the  Act  of  1651,  but  in  vain,  and  these 
causes  of  irritation  finally  precipitated  a  war  between  the 
two  countries.  Before  it  began,  Virginia  had  surrendered 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament,  one  of  the  terms  of 
submission  granting  to  her  people  the  full  right  of  free 
trade. 

To  what  extent  was  this  right  enjoyed  by  the  Colony 
during  the  supremacy  of  the  Protector  ?  ^  That  the  right 
was  claimed  from  the  beginning  is  shown  by  the  incident 
of  Walter  Chiles  in  1652.  ChUes  had  loaded  bis  vessel 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  with  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  which  he 
intended  to  transport  to  Brazil.  While  lying  in  the 
waters  of  Accomac,  the  vessel  was  seized  by  Kichard 
Husband,  a  shipmaster,  on  the  ground  that  its  owner  had 
not  obtained  the  license  to  trade  with  a  foreign  country 
which  had  been  prescribed  by  the  terms  of  the  ordinance. 
Chiles  at  once  presented  a  petition  to  the  local  court, 
alleging  that  the  seizure  of  his  property  was  wholly 
illegal,  because,  under  the  articles  of  submission,  the  right 
to  an  absolute  free  trade  had  been  conferred  on  the  people 
of  the  Colony.     This  reason  was  admitted  by  the  judges 

'  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  vol.  11,  p.  415. 

'  Pvbllr  Good  tritkout  Private  Interest,  p.  14. 

'  It  would  appear  from  the  note  to  Virginia  and  Maijliuid,  pp.  46,  47, 
Force's  Historical  T^aztn,  vol.  II,  that  the  grant  of  free  trade  waa  con- 
finued  by  Parliament.  The  last  but  not  the  first  part  of  article  seven  of 
tlie  terms  of  surrender  was  denied.    Sse  p.  47. 
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to  be  sound  and  just,  and  Husband  was  commanded  to 
restore  both  the  ship  and  the  cargo.  He  had  stolen  away, 
however,  with  the  vessel  before  he  could  be  intercepted, 
and  in  consequence,  the  court  ordered  all  the  papers 
I'elating  to  the  case  to  be  transmitted  to  England  as 
a  basis  for  his  prosecution  in  the  courts  of  that  coun- 
try.' 

There  are  indications  that  Dutch  ships  set  out  for  Hol- 
land from  Virginia  in  the  course  of  1651  and  1652,  having 
probably  left  subsequent  to  the  surrender  to  Parliament, 
in  which  event  they  had  been  permitted  to  load  without 
having  first  obtained  a  special  license.^  In  1658,  the 
need  of  such  a  license  was  recognized  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Colony,  doubtless,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
war  which  had  now  broken  out  between  England  and 
Holland.^     In  that  year  the  overtures  of  Stuyvesant  for 

'  Seeords  of  Northampton  County,  original  vol.  1664-1056,  pp.  126, 
127.  See  also  Witliam  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  April,  1893,  p.  162. 
The  following  ia  from  therecorda  of  Northampton :  "Agreement  between 
the  Master  of  the  Farewell  and  Kow?  —  from  Amaterdam  of  one  part, 
and  John  Johnson  and  John  MakiUe.  both  of  Graft,  of  ye  other  part, 
that  the  vessel  now  (1652)  lying  at  Accomac  shall  go  to  Holland  to  load," 
Records  of  Northampton  Covnty,  original  vol.  1651-1664,  July  3,  1662, 
p.  96. 

'Sainsbury's  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial,  1574-1660,  pp. 
38»,  396,  403.  In  a  letter  to  Stuyvesant,  Aug.  6,  1052,  the  Directors  of 
the  West  India  Company  inform  him  that  they  had  received  his  reportfi  ' 
by  way  of  English  Vii^nia.  Doeamenta  Relating  to  Colonial  History 
o/jVpw  Fori,  vol.  XIV,  p.  185.    See  also  p.  105. 

»  There  is  in  the  Records  of  Northampton  County,  original  vol.  1651- 
1054,  folio  p.  144,  the  entry  of  an  Act  of  Aesembly  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  Parliament  bad  in  January,  1653  (N.  S.),  instructed  the  Governor 
and  Bnrgesaes  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  protect  the  Colony  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Dutch.  New  England  Bhipowners  who  were  engaged  in 
the  Vii^nia  trade  do  not  appear,  even  when  the  war  was  in  progress,  to 
have  admitted  the  legal  necessity  of  securing  a  Hpecial  license.  See 
Records  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1651-1656,  folio  p.  161. 
The  voyage  here  proposed  was  not  carried  out.    The  form  of  the  special 
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the  establishment  of  commercial  relations  between  Vir- 
ginia and  New  Amsterdam  were  met  with  the  reply,  that 
no  st«p  could  be  taken  by  the  former  until  a  license  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Council  of  Stat£ ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  two  English  merchants  are  found  petition- 
ing the  English  government  for  permission  to  sail  from 
Holland  to  Virginia  and  Antigua.'  Another  English 
merchant"  who  was  a  resident  of  Amsterdam,  applies  for 
a  license  to  transport  a  cargo  from  that  city  to  the  plan- 
tations on  the  James  and  York.  In  1653,  the  ship  Leo- 
poldue,  of  Dunkirk,  a  Spanish  Fleming,  was  seized  in  the 
Colony  and  confiscated,  on  the  ground  that  its  master 
had  violated  the  Act  of  Navigation.  It  is  a  fact  of  some 
significance,  that  the  Governor  was  charged  with  having 
gone  on  board  of  this  vessel  and  afterwards  furnished  ber 
with  supplies,  an  accusation  which  he  warmly  denied,* 

After  the  close  of  hostilities,  a  renewed  assumption  by 
the  Virginians  of  the  right  of  free  trade  would  seem  to 
be  shown  by  the  petition  that  the  owners  of  the  Ckarlet 
offered  to  Cromwell  in  January,  1655,  in  which  a  commia- 
sion  was  sought,  authorizing  them  in  the  person  of  tbeir 
shipmaster  to  surprise  the  diflferent  vessels  occupied  con- 
trary to  the  ordinance  of  October  3,  1650,  in  carrying  the 
commodities  of   the  Colony  to  foreign  countries.*     This 

license  will  be  found  in  Maryland  Archives,  Proceedings  of  the  Council, 
ie3e-1667.  p.  3S2. 

■  Sainabury'B  Calendar  0/  State  Papers,  Colonial,  2574-1680,  p.  US. 
One  of  tliese  mercliants  was  Kdmund  Custis. 

"  Sainsbury's  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Coloninl,  1574-1660,  p.  41ft 

'Randolph  MSS.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  248.  An  interesting  accoimt  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Lcopnidua  vaa  captured  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Heo- 
ords  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  toI.  1661-LS56,  folio  p.  62.  Tht 
Leopoldne  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two  Spanish  Fleming  stiips  which  are 
known  to  have  arrived  in  VirgiDia  in  1663.  Randolph  MSS.,  vol.  Ill, 
p.  248. 

*  Petition  of  the  Owners  of  the   Ship   Chttrlei  to  Lord  Protector, 
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doubtless  referred  to  the  total  disregard,  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  of  these  vessels,  of  the  rule  requiring  that  a 
license  should  be  obtained  from  the  Council  of  State  to 
make  the  transportation  legal.  It  is  a  strong  evidence 
that  the  Virginians  did  not  enjoy,  even  in  1656,  an  un- 
qualified free  trade,  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
test against  the  ordinance  of  1650,  as  well  as  the  Act  of 
1651,  both  of  which  had  been  passed  before  the  surrender 
to  the  Commissioners.  It  was  doubtless  in  deference  to 
the  Navigation  law  that  they  placed,  in  1658,  a  duty  of 
ten  shillings  upon  every  hogshead  of  tobacco  purchased  in 
the  Colony  with  Dutch  goods  and  afterwards  dispatched 
in  a  Dutch  or  English  vessel  bound  for  a  foreign  or 
American  port.'  If,  however,  the  tobacco  was  sent  out 
in  an  English  ship,  which  was  to  discharge  its  cargo  in 
England,  the  duty  was  not  to  be  laid.  The  impost  of 
ten  shillings  on  each  cask,  carried  on  board  of  a  Dutch 
vessel  to  be  transferred  abroad,  was  possibly  in  addition 
to  the  two  shillings  levied  upon  every  hogshead  exported 
from  the  Colony,  without  regard  to  the  nationality  of  the 
owner,  or  the  point  of  destination  which  his  vessel  had  in 
view,  this  new  tax  having  its  origin  in  a  law  passed  at 
the  same  session.     In  the  year  following  its  enactment, 

British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  SII,  No.  33 ;  Saiitsbury  Abstracts, 
vol.  164I>-1M1,  p.  137,  Va.  State  Library.  There  ia  recorded  in  Lower 
Norfolk  Countj,  for  tlie  year  1656,  an  Figreetnent  between  a  citizen  of 
FlTmontb,  England,  and  a  citizen  of  Lynhaven,  Virginia,  by  the  terms  of 
which  tbe  latter  was  to  fnmiBh  one  hundred  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  If 
the  CAtgo  was  landed  at  Plymouth  or  Loudon,  the  freight  charge  under 
the  contract  was  to  be  eight  pounds  sterling ;  if  in  Zealand  or  Holland, 
nine  pounds.  Vol,  1651-1866,  folio  p.  144.  In  1653,  Abraham  Bead  was 
Qned  and  imprisoned  becanse,  among  other  things,  he  had  said  that "  no 
foreigners  ought  to  have  trade  In  Virginia,"  which  was  declared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  surrender  to  Padioment.  Bandolph  XSS., 
vol.  HI,  p.  248. 

'  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  469. 
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the  captain  of  the  Dolphin,  of  Amsterdam,  is  found 
among  the  shipmasters  who  refused  to  give  security  for 
its  payment,  and  in  consequence  a  warrant  was  issued, 
requiring  him  to  appear  before  the  Assembly  and  justify 
his  conduct.  It  would  he  inferred  from  this  that  either 
the  impost  of  ten  shillings,  adopted  in  the  previous  March, 
had  been  repealed  and  the  captains  of  Dutch  vessels 
placed  upon  the  footing  of  English  shipmasters,  or  the 
impost  of  ten  shillings  remained,  and  the  Dutch  captains 
were  compelled  to  pay  two  duties,  amounting  together  to 
twelve  shillings.  The  explanation  ia  possible,  that  the 
Dolphin,  of  Amsterdam,  was  loaded  with  tobacco  bought 
with  English  and  not  with  Dutch  merchandise,  which 
would  exempt  her  cargo  from  the  impost  of  ten  shilling, 
but  not  from  the  impost  of  two.  It  is  also  not  improb- 
able that  the  Dolphin,  though  accredited  to  Amsterdam, 
was  owned  by  English  merchants,  and  was  sailing  with  a 
special  license.' 

The  advance  in  the  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
their  main  crop,  which  was  observed  as  early  as  1657, 
ia  an  additional  indication  that  the  people  of  Virginia 
did  not  enjoy  during  the  whole  of  the  Protectorate  all 
the  benefits  of  open  markets.'  The  freight  rate  increased 
from  four  pounds  sterling  a  ton  to  eight  and  nine  pounds, 
and  in  some  cases  it  ran  up  as  high  as  fourteen.  The 
Dutch  had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  the  tobacco 
of  the  planters  at  three  pence  a  pound,  giving  for  it  bills 
of  exchange,  wliich  had  never  failed  to  be  honored ;    this 

<  Heoing's  Siatvtta,  vol.  I,  pp.  401,  613.  It  was  the  habit  of  manj 
Engliah  traders  at  this  time  to  purchase  East  iDdian  merchandise  at 
Amsterdam,  and  export  it  directly  to  Virginia  and  the  other  American 
colonies.  Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial  Hittorj/  of  Xew  York. 
vol.  XIV,  p.  386.  The  Dolphin  may  have  been  chartered  by  an  En^Ii.'^l. 
merchant  who  had  bought  a  cargo  of  this  kind  in  BoUand. 

*  Public  Good  vsitkouC  Private  Inleresl,  p.  14. 
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tobacco  they  afterwards  sold  for  six  and  seven  pence, 
leaving  them  a  profit  after  meeting  every  expense.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  removal,  at  least  in  part  for  a  time, 
of  the  competition  of  the  Hollanders,  signijied  a  heavy 
decline  in  the  local  value  of  the  staple  of  the  Colony,  and 
there  was  also  but  a  small  margin  of  gain  for  the  English 
trader,  as  his  market  had  been  narrowed  by  the  amount 
of  the  same  commodity  which  the  Dutch  had,  by  1657, 
been  led  to  produce  in  territory  under  their  own  do- 
minion.^ Irritated  by  these  evils,  and  quite  probably 
anticipating  worse,  the  Assembly,  in  1660,  passed  an  Act 
which  must,  for  the  time  being,  have  suppressed  the 
masters  of  English  vessels  who  were  attempting,  under 
the  supposed  protection  of  the  provisions  of  the  English 
Navigation  law,  to  shut  out  all  foreign  commanders  who 
sought  to  share  with  them  in  the  transportation  of  to- 
bacco, and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  seize  a  number  of 
these  alien  ships  for  violating  the  Act.  A  regulation  was 
instituted  compelling  every  master  of  a  vessel,  who  ar- 
rived in  the  watera  of  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  cargo,  to  enter  into  a  bond  that  he  would  not  molest 
any  person  employed  in  trading  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  colonial  laws,  under  a  penalty  of  two 
thousand  pounds  sterUng,  a  sum  of  enormous  proportions 
in  that  age.'  So  numerous  were  the  vessels,  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  tobacco,  which  were  not  the  prop- 
erty of  Englishmen,  that  in  the  same  year  the  Assembly, 
ostensibly  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  taxes  levied  on 
the  people  of  the  Colony,  but  more  probably  out  of  con- 
tinued deference  to  the  Act  of  Navigation,  reimposed  a 
duty  of  ten  shillings  on  every  hogshead  exported  in  a 
ship  not  required  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  party  to 

'  Public  Good  without  Prlmte  Irttentl,  p.  11. 
'  Hening'a  Statutes,  vol-  I,  p.  536, 
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discharge  its  cargo  ia  the  English  dominions  in  Europe. 
This  duty  was  to  be  paid  in  the  medium  of  coin,  bills  of 
exchange  with  good  security,  or  in  commodities  rated  at 
an  advance  of  only  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  original 
cost.  Persous  who  transported  their  tobacco  in  vessels 
belonging  to  Virginians  were  exempted  from  this  impo- 
sition, the  principal  object  of  which  exception  waa  to 
encourage  the  inliabitants  of  the  Colony  to  purchaae 
vessels,  as  well  as  to  make  it  to  the  interest  of  mariners 
to  take  up  their  residence  there.^  The  provisions  of  this 
Act,  unlike  those  of  the  Act  of  1658,  with  which  it  is  in 
many  respects  substantially  identical,  is  expressed  in  gen- 
eral terms,  and  does  not  refer  specifically  to  the  trewlers 
of  any  foreign  country  ;  in  the  same  year,  however,  the 
Assembly  included  the  Dutch  in  their  announcement  that 
they  would  afford  the  amplest  protection  to  the  ships  of 
all  nations  at  peace  with  England  arriving  in  Virginia, 
provided  that  they  paid  the  impost  of  ten  shillings  which 
had  been  laid  in  1658.  This  impost  was  to  be  reduced 
to  two  shillings  upon  every  hogshead  received  in  pay- 
ment for  slaves  who  had  been  acquired  in  exchange  for 
tobacco.^ 

Whatever  privileges  of  free  trade  had  been  enjoyed  by 
the  Virginians  subsequent  to  their  surrender  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Parliament  in  1651,  privileges  which,  in 
practice  at  least,  appeared  to  spring  chiefly  from  the  lax- 
ness  with  which  the  Navigation  Act  was  enforced  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,^  they  were  destroyed  by  the  second 
Act  of  Navigation  passed  in  1660,  one  of  the  first  hiws 
adopted  after  the  Restoration,  The  main  object  of  the 
Act  of  1651,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  promote  the  increase 

1  Hening'a  Statutet,  vol.  I,  p.  536. 

»  md.,  p.  640. 

»  BrewHier'8  Eaaayt  on  Trade  and  Navigation,  p.  101. 
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of  EngliBh  shipping.  The  second  Act,  and  the  meEiBures 
supplementary  to  it,  aimed  not  only  at  preserving  and 
advancing  the  interests  of  English  shipping,  but  also  at 
creating  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  England  a  monop- 
oly in  the  principal  commodities  of  the  Colony.  Both 
the  shipo^mer  and  the  merchant  were  to  be  protected  and 
fostered  by  the  same  legislation ;  the  shipowner,  by  the 
provision  that  all  products  imported  into  or  exported 
from  the  colonial  settlements  of  England  were  to  be 
conveyed  in  vessels  possessed  or  built  by  Englishmen,  and 
manned  by  English  masters  and  crews  composed  of  Eng- 
lish subjects  in  a  proportion  of  three  to  one ;  the  mer- 
chant, not  only  by  the  requirement  that  all  goods  sent  to 
the  Colonies,  whether  of  the  production  or  manufacture 
of  a  foreign  or  the  mother  country,  should  be  exported 
from  England,  but  also  by  the  clause  which  prescribed 
that  certain  products  of  the  Colonies  were  to  be  imported 
only  into  England  or  the  English  dominions.  The  most 
important  of  these  enumerated  articles,  as  they  were 
called,  was,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  tobacco,  which 
was  the  principal  commodity  of  Virginia.  There  was  no 
restrictive  condition  as  to  the  markets  in  which  the  grain, 
fish,  and  naval  stores  of  the  Colonies  might  be  sold. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  for  several  years  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  second  Act  of  Navigation,  its  provisions  with 
reference  to  tobacco  were  evaded,  not  only  by  transport- 
ing it  to  New  England  and  there  transshipping  it  to 
Holland,  but  also  by  forwarding  it  directly  to  the  Low 
Countries.'  There  were  two  devices  which  at  first  were 
successfully  used.  Many  ships,  belonging  to  Dutchmen, 
claimed  to  have  observed  the  regulations  of  the  Act  by 
employing  a  number  of  English  mariners ;  other  vessels, 

1  Document  Relating  to  the  Cfjpnial  History  of  Iftta  York,  vol.  Ill, 
pp.  44,  45. 
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which  were  o^med  and  manned  by  English  subjects,  after 
leaving  Virginia  sailed  at  once  to  Holland,  their  captains 
declaring  on  their  departure  that  they  were  bound  for  an 
English  colony,  or  for  the  mother  country  itself.  In  the 
instructions  given  to  Berkeley  on  his  resuming  executive 
control  in  Virginia  in  1662,  he  was  expressly  commanded, 
with  a  view  to  suppressing  further  attempts  to  violate  the 
terms  of  the  Act,  to  transmit  to  England  a  full  account  of 
all  the  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia,  the  names  of  the 
vessels  in  which  it  was  loaded,  the  names  of  the  masters 
of  these  vessels,  and  their  points  of  destination.  The 
object  of  this  injunction  was  not  only  to  inform  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  in  England  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Navigation  Act  was  disregarded,  but  also  to  disclose 
the  persons  who  were  guilty  of  trampling  its  provisions 
under  foot.'    It  was  estimated  in  1663,  that  the  illegal 

>  Inalructlons  to  Berkeley,  Sept.  12,  1S62,  McDonald  Paper*,  vol.  I, 
p.  417,  Vii.  State  Library.  In  a  petition,  offered  by  ColoDcl  Edmund 
Scarboruugli  and  entered  in  tbe  Record*  of  Accomacfor  1663,  vol.  1663- 
ie6tj,  p.  48,  it  is  stated,  Uiat  at  this  time  each  planter  was  required  la 
take  an  oath  that  he  would  give  a  true  statement  as  to  tbe  amount  of  the 
tobacco  which  be  had  produced  during  the  season  just  closed,  "  to  wbom 
it  was  disposed  of  and  by  what  boat  or  Other  means,  it  was  fetched 
away."  A  short  time  before,  five  Dutchmen,  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
crew  of  the  Nurihampton,  having  been  put  on  shore  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  Acl,  which  prescribed  that  three-fourths  of  the  sailors  maaniDE 
an  EngliBh  vessel  should  be  Englishmen,  the  court  ordered  the  payment 
to  these  alien  mariners  of  their  full  wages  and  an  additional  stun  u> 
meet  the  expense  of  their  passage  to  Europe.  Record*  of  yorthatnptrm 
County,  original  vol.  1867-1664,  folio  p.  86.  There  is  evidence  that  even 
the  customs  officers  sometimes  connived  at  tbe  violation  of  the  Act.  < 
Thus,  in  1063,  the  Royal  Oak  was  seized  in  the  watere  of  Accomac  be- 
cause it  had  come  directly  from  Holland  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise.  | 
I'he  owners  appear  to  have  made  with  little  difficulty  an  arraDgemtrnt 
with  Colonel  Scarborough,  the  cuatoms  offlcer  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  by 
which  he  consented  to  allow  tlio  vessel  to  be  loaded  with  tobacco  and  lo 
sail  directly  to  the  Low  Countries.  Secorda  of  Accomac  Coiinty,  original 
vol.  1603-1066,  p.  46.  • 
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shipments  to  Holland  deprived  the  English  treasury  annu- 
ally of  ten  thousand  pounds  8t«rling.'  As  a  large  part 
of  this  loss  in  revenue  arose  from  the  unlawful  advant^e 
taken  of  the  intercolonial  trade,  it  was  decided,  in  1672; 
to  impose  a  duty  of  one  penny  a  pound  upon  all  tobacco 
imported  from  colony  to  colony,'  and  it  was  subsequently 
held  that  aft£r  the  payment  of  this  duty,  the  owners  of 
the  commodity  were  not  at  liberty  to  transport  it  to  a 
foreign  country,'  In  reshipping  it,  a  bond  was  given  by 
the  shipmaster  that  he  would  convey  his  cai^o  to  Eng- 
land,* or  if  the  point  of  destination,  after  reshipment,  was 
another  English  colony,  the  duty  of  one  penny  was  paid 
the  second  time. 

The  Act  of  Navigation  was  more  strictly  observed  in 
Virginia,  as  time  advanced,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  deep  sense  in  the  public  mind  that  it  bore  with 
great  heaviness  upon  all  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Berkeley,  who  was  most  subservient  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
King,  believed  that  the  measure  was  very  obstructive  of 
any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Colony,  and  this 
opinion  he  expressed  with  great  emphasis  when  answer- 
ing the  inquiries  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  1671/ 
One  of  the  causes  of  the  uprising  under  Bacon  was  the 
oppressive  character  of  the  Act,  and  the  expectation  that 
the  success  of  the  insurrection  would  bring  relief  from  its 
burden  to  the  participants.*     Hardly  had  this  movement 

>  Bainabury'B  Calendnr  of  State  Papers,  1661-1668,  p.  172.  See  also 
DotHTneitU  Belating  to  Colonial  Hilary  of  JVew  ToTk,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  47-49. 

»  25  Charles  //,  c.  7,  g  II. 

»  CThalmere'  PoUtiral  Annals,  pp.  319,  323,  324. 

*  7  &8  Waiiam  111,  c.  22,  §  VIII.  An  eiample  of  the  regular  bond 
given  by  shipmaatorH  in  leaving  Virglnifi,  which  required  them  to  pro- 
ceed direcUy  to  an  English  port,  will  be  found  in  i'ttlmer'a  Calendar  of 
Virginia  Stale  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  48. 

»  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  pp.  615,  616. 

«  Beverley's  history  of  Virginia,  p.  til. 
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been  suppressed,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  by  death 
of  the  guiding  hand  of  Bacon  himself,  when  one  of  the 
leading  merchants  of  London,  John  Bland,  acting  as  the 
representative  of  the  people  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
addressed  a  singularly  able  and  convincing  petition  to  the 
English  authorities  in  chai^  of  the  afEaira  of  the  Colonies, 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  laws,  and  the 
statements  marshalled  in  this  skilful  paper  show  how 
injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  planters  these  measnres 
had  proved  to  be  after  an  operation  of  many  years.*  He 
asserted  that  the  Kavigation  Act  of  1660  had  its  origin 
in  the  solicitations  of  the  English  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  tobacco,  to  whose  obvious  advantage  it  was  that 
England  should  receive  all  of  this  commodity  produced 
in  the  Colonies,  either  for  distribution  among  the  Eng- 
lish population,  or  for  transshipment  to  Holland.  In  both 
instances  the  trader  secured  a  large  profit.  As  long  as  be 
was  not  contending  with  Dutch  competition,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  purchase  Virginian  tobacco  at  the  very  lowest 
rates  ;  thus  he  often  bought  it  at  half  a  penny  a  pound, 
and  afterwards  sold  it  at  an  advance  of  three  or  four 
shillings. 

Mr.  Bland  declared  that  the  Navigation  Act  was  not 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  English  merchants  aloue.  It 
waff  notorious  that  the  vessels  of  Holland  were  handled  so 
much  more  inexpensively  than  those  of  England,  that  they 
were  able  to  underbid  the  latter  in  the  charges  for  freight- 
It  was  an  inability  to  compete  with  Dutch  bottoms  in  an 
open  contest  which  led  the  owners  of  English  vessels  to 
solicit,  in  company  with  English  traders,  the  passage  of 
an  ordinance  that  would  place  the  Dutch  masters  of  ships 

<  Tbis  document,  Don  in  the  Britisb  Public  Record  Office,  Is  printed  in 
full  in  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  Eittorg  and  Biograsphy,  voL  I,  p.  lu 
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and  tobacco  dealers  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  appeal 
received  a  favorable  reply  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
encourage  the  English  sailor.  To  foster  after  this  fashion 
the  interests  of  the  English  merchant  and  the  English 
shipowner,  it  was  necessary  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the 
landholders  on  the  James  and  the  York  and  their  tribu- 
taries, but  the  remunerativeness  of  tobacco  culture  was 
not  sufficient  to  bear  any  considerable  division.  The 
Navigation  Act  resulted  in  inflicting  serious  damage  upon 
the  planters  of  Vii^inia  without  very  greatly  benefiting, 
so  far  as  the  Colony  was  concerned,  either  the  English 
trader  or  the  owners  of  vessels,  although  it  substan- 
tially promoted  their  interests.  It  injured  the  Virginian 
planter,  because  it  depressed  the  value  of  his  only  com- 
modity by  restricting  its  market.  It  increased  his  charges 
for  ocean  transportation  by  removing  the  competition  of 
the  Dutch  bottoms,  which  were  navigated  more  cheaply 
than  the  English.  It  raised  the  price  of  all  the  articles 
which  he  purchased  from  abroad  by  giving  a  monopoly  of 
the  sales  to  the  English  dealers,  and  finally,  it  deprived 
the  public  treasury  of  a  large  revenue  derived  from  the 
duties  on  brandy  exported  from  Holland  to  the  Colony, 
and  on  tobacco  exported  from  the  Colony  to  Holland,  all 
of  which  was  devoted  to  keeping  the  forts  in  an  efEective 
condition. 

Mr.  Bland  asserted  further  in  his  petition,  that  England 
at  large  had  not  been  benefited  by  the  operation  of  the 
Act  upon  the  interests  of  Virginia,  and  for  reasons  that 
were  obvious.  During  the  last  twelve  years  the  people 
of  Holland,  having  been  shut  out  of  this  Colony,  the 
tobacco  of  which,  though  still  inferior  to  Spanish,  had,  in 
spite  of  this  fact,  become  more  popular  with  both  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  had  been  led  to  experiment  in 
the  culture  of  the  plant  in  their  own  dominions.     Any 
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deficiency  in  their  crop  was  supplied  by  evasion  of  the 
Navigation  Act,  either  in  the  way  of  smuggling  or  in  navi- 
gating English  bottoms  with  Dutch  sailors,  or  by  purchase 
from  the  importer  in  whatever  English  harbor  the  vessel 
containing  the  cargo  acquired  may  have  entered,  the  ship 
being  directed  to  proceed  upon  her  course.  France  had 
been  forced,  by  her  exclusion  from  Virginian  waters,  to 
engage  in  the  production  of  the  leaf,  and  already  a  large 
quantity  was  raised  in  the  provinces  of  that  country. 
England  herself  would  only  buy  the  amount  for  which 
she  possessed  a  market.  Her  volume  of  consumption  was 
well  known.  All  in  excess  of  this  volume  would  be  left 
to  rot  on  the  dunghUls  of  the  plantations,  as  it  could  not 
now  be  transported  either  to  Holland  or  France.  Bland 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  English  Government  the 
justice  of  allowing  the  colonists  the  privilege  of  exporting 
to  foreign  countries  the  tobacco  not  needed  in  England,  and 
he  proposed  that  the  Dutch  ships  should  be  admitted  into 
Virginia,  on  condition  that  they  should  submit  to  a  tax 
that  would  cover  the  difference  of  cost  between  the  Dutch 
and  English  shipping,  and  after  giving  bills  of  exchange 
for  the  settlement  of  such  customs  as  would  have  been 
payable  if  the  cargo  were  intended  for  the  mother  country. 
This  suggestion,  which  was  both  reasonable  and  practicable, 
did  not  receive  the  slightest  attention,  and  the  whole  peti- 
tion created  no  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  whom  its 
author  was  seeking  to  influence.' 

1  Irregular  trading,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Navigation  Act,  contitmed  to  be  a  subject  of  complaint  with  the  aatfaon- 
ties  in  Vi^^inia  during  the  remaJnder  of  tbe  century,  although  an  armed 
vessel  was  granted  by  tbe  EnglLsb  GoTemment,  to  be  used  in  patrolling 
the  coaat.  One  of  tbe  objects  which  this  vessel  vras  intended  to  secure, 
was  to  prevent  the  passage  through  the  Capes  of  any  ship  irbicb  could 
not  show  possession  of  tbe  usual  bond  requiring  the  transportation  of  ita 
cargo  to  Eogland.    See  Report  on  Ketch,  dated  Council  Chamber,  Oot. 
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In  passing  the  Navigation  laws,  common  prudence  sug- 
gested to  Cromwell  and  Charles  alike  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
hibiting the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  England.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  production  of  this  commodity  there 
would  augment  the  quantity  to  be  vented  at  a  time  when 
the  market  had  been  restricted  practically  to  the  mother 
country,  and  would,  therefore,  by  lowering  prices,  discour- 
age attention  to  it  in  the  Colonies,  especially  in  Virginia, 
and  to  that  extent  would  not  only  deprive  the  people  there 
of  their  principal  means  of  livelihood,  hut  also  reduce  the 
volume  of  the  national  revenue  from  customs.'  We  have 
seen  that  when  it  was  proposed,  in  the  time  of  James  the 
First  and  Charles  the  First,  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  the 
leaf  by  contract,  proclamations  were  issued  to  put  an  end 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  English  soil ;  the  same 
motive  led  to  a  similar  prohibition  when  the  monopoly 
rested  with  the  English  people,  instead  of  with  a  few  indi- 
viduals as  in  previous  reigns.  Before  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1651,  tobacco  was  produced  in  large  quantities  in 
Gloucester,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Oxford  Shires,  and  its 
quality  is  represented  to  have  been  so  fine,  that  it  was 
frequently  offered  for  sale  and  purchased  in  London  as 

31,  1683,  McDonald  Papers,  toI.  VI,  p.  278,  Va.  State  Library.  Secre- 
tai7  Spencer  declared  that  moat  of  the  irregular  trading  vas  carried  on 
by  shipmasters  from  New  England.  See  letter  to  Sir  LeoUn  Jenkins, 
1684,  BritUh  State  Papers.  Colonial ;  MtDonald  Papers,  vol.  VI,  p.  310, 
Va.  State  Library.  In  1688,  tbe  ship  Crown,  of  London,  was  forfeited, 
its  commander,  Captain  Daniel  Hogbee,  having  been  found  guilty  of 
violating  the  Navigation  Act.  Records  of  Middlesex  Count!/,  original 
volume  1080-1694,  Dec,  3,  1686.  Governor  Nicolson  urged  that  the 
Colony  should  be  supplied  with  frigates  and  flreahipa  as  the  only  means 
of  auppregBing  tbe  irregular  trading  which  went  on  even  as  late  as  liia 
administration.  BntUh  Slate  Papers,  Va.  B.  T.,  vol,  29,  pp.  20-33.  See 
Petition  of  Joshua  Brodbent,  1697,  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State 
Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  66. 

'  Fuller's  WoHhies  of  England,  1662,  vol.  I,  p.  373. 
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coming  from  the  Spanish  provinces.'  The  Act  of  1651 
was  carried  out  with  so  little  vigor,  that  a  number  of 
persons  who  were  interested  in  its  enforcement  urged 
Parliament  to  put  it  in  the  strictest  operation,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  some  of  the  Colonies  were  already  suffering  the 
consequences  of  an  overstocked  market  for  their  tobacco, 
upon  the  sale  of  which  they  were  dependent  for  clothing 
and  other  necessaries  of  life.'  In  conformity  with  this 
appeal,  commissioners  were,  in  1654,  appointed  to  ex- 
ecute the  Act,  and  as  a  result  of  their  interference,  many 
hundreds  of  acres,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plant,  were  converted  into  pastures  or  wheat- 
fields.  They  met,  however,  with  a  strong  opposition  in 
performing  their  duty.  Cromwell  was  even  solicited  to 
deprive  them  of  their  power,  which  called  forth  a  counter 
request  from  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Colonies, 
permission  to  produce  the  leaf  in  England  being  protested 
against  as  especially  ruinous  to  Virginia.'  The  most  per- 
sistent refusal  to  obey  the  order  came  from  persons  who 
cultivated  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Winehcomb  and  Chelten- 
ham.* In  1655,  Samuel  Mathews  stated  in  a  petition  to 
Cromwell,  that  in  spite  of  previous  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  Protector,  the  area  of  soil  in  the 
Commonwealth,  which  had  at  that  time  been  made  ready 
for  tobacco,  was  more  extensive  than  at  any  period  iu  the 
history  of  the  country.*  When,  in  1658,  it  was  attempted 
to  execute  the  law,  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry 
it  into  effect  in  Gloucestershire  were  so  firmly  opposed, 
that  an  order  of  state  was  issued  to  the  justices  of  that 

1  Rogers'  Sitlorg  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V,  p.  M. 
s  Sainsbury's  Calendarof  State  Papers,  Colonial,  1574-1660,  p.  417. 
'  British   Stale   Papers,    Colonial,  vol.  XII,  Nos.  38,  37  ;  .SainsbnTf 
Abstracts,  vol.  lfH0-16Bl,  pp.  1.^8,  13B,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  Sainsbury's  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Colonial,  1574-1660,  p.  423. 
» Ibid.,  p.  a-i. 
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county  to  command  the  militia  to  assist  in  suppressing  any 
disturbituce  which  would  arise  'in  enforcing  the  statute.' 
After  the  Restoration,  petitions  were  offered  by  the  lead- 
ing planters  and  merchants  of  Virginia,  begging  that  the 
sternest  measures  should  be  adopted  to  enforce  the  pro- 
hibitory Acts.  As  late  as  1677,  there  are  many  evidences 
that  these  Acts  were  still  evaded.' 

Turning  from  the  English  legislation,  which  had  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  agricultural  growth  of  the 
Colony  at  this  time,  to  the  growth  itself,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  long  interval  between  the  establishment  of  the 
Protectorate  and  the  deposition  of  James  the  Second  in 
1688,  was  marked  by  a  steady  progress  in  Virginian  ^ri- 
culture,  but  also  by  many  events  which  temporarily,  at 
least,  exercised  a  reactionary  influence  upon  this  interest. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  period,  an  unusual  degree  of  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  culture  of  the  silk-worm.  Edward 
Digges,  a  man  of  wealth  and  prominence,  was  especially 
active  in  making  experiments  in  silk  husbandry,  Denbigh, 
on  James  River  and  Bellefield  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem 
Williamsburg,  being  the  scenes  of  these  experiments.  He 
was  in  constant  communication  with  John  Ferrer  and  the 
latter's  sister  in  England,  who  probably  supplied  him  with 
seed,  and  he  mentions  in  a  letter  to  the  former  in  1654, 
that  he  had  produced  four  hundred  pounds  of  bottoms, 
from  which  he  had  extracted  about  eight  pounds  of  silk. 
In  order  to  make  a  beginning,  he  had  imported  at  his  own 
cost  two  Armenians,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in 
their  native  country  for  their  skill  and  experience.  In 
1664,  he  informed  Mr.  Ferrer  that  he  had  in  the  course 
of  that  year  secured  from  his  own  preserve  ten  pounds 

1  S&insbnry's  Calendar  of  StaU  Papers,  Colonial,  2574-1660,  p.  467. 
*  Petition  of  Merchants,  Planters,  and  Traders  to  English  Plantaliona, 
SaiTisbury  MtCractsfor  1677,  p.  137,  Va.  State  Library. 
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of  eggs,  which  he  intended  to  present  to  several  of  his 
friends  who  wished  to  become  silt  masters.  The  gfreat 
trouble  and  expense  which  he  incurred  in  his  effort  to 
revive  the  culture  of  silk  in  Vii^inia,  led  in  after  years  to 
his  nomination  to  the  office  of  Auditor,  on  the  ground  that 
he  deserved  well  of  the  Colony  on  this  account.^  Mr. 
Ferrer,  his  correspondent,  was  very  anxious  to  make  use 
of  the  natural  silk  bottoms  of  Virginia,  and  devised  a 
means  by  which  they  could  be  unwound  with  ease  in 
spite  of  their  gummy  hardness ;  this  consisted  in  boiling 
them  in  very  hot  lye  until  nearly  dissolved,  and  then 
immersing  them  in  scalding  clean  water.  After  this  had 
been  done,  the  texture  of  the  bottoms  could  be  drawn  out 
without  injury.  Ferrer  was  of  a  rhyming  turn  of  mind, 
and  left  to  posterity  a  series  of  doggerel  lines,  which  has 
transmitted  the  names  of  the  planters  giving  most  atten- 
tion to  silk  culture.  Besides  Mr.  Digges,  Sir  Henry 
Chichely,  Colonels  Ludlow  and  Bernard,  Major  Westrope, 
and  Mr.  George  Lobs  were  very  much  interested  in  the 
industry,  and  had  experimented  at  length  in  connection 
with  it."  The  production  of  silk  was  not  confined  to 
male  Virginians ;  Mrs.  Gtarrett  and  Mrs.  Burbage,  two 
women  of  prominence  in  the  Colony,  were  also  eng^ed  in 
its  culture." 
The  Reformed  Virginian  Silk-Worm,  a  pamphlet  which 

'  Governor  Berkeley  to  Secretary,  Williamson,  Jnne  13,  1670,  BritM 
State  Papers,  Colonial;  Sainsbury  Abstraeu  for  1670,  p.  164,  V». 
Stale  Library.  The  inscription  on  the  torab  of  Digges,  at  BelleGeld,  de- 
Bcribed  him  aa  "the  only  promoter  of  silk  manufacture  in  thia  Colony," 
a  claim  nbkh,  it  would  seem,  was  too  broad. 

'  There  is  an  interesting  letter  from  Francis  Teardley,  dated  Haj  B, 
1654,  to  John  Ferrer,  in  which  he  asks  for  a  present  of  silk-norm  seed. 
See  Richmond  (Va.)  Standard,  Feb.  11, 1882. 

*  Reformed  Virginian  SiUc-Wonn,  p.  34,  Force's  Historical  Trattt, 
vol.  m. 
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aroused  the  interest  of  many  English  merchants  and 
traveller8*of  reputation  in  the  advancement  of  silk  hus- 
bandry in  Virginia,  seems  to  have  been  issued  merely 
to  set  forth  the  great  advantages  that  would  flow  to  the 
planters  should  they  follow  Miss  Ferrer's  example  in 
allowing  their  stlk-wormB  to  feed  j)n  mulberry  leaves  in 
the  open  air.  Not  only  would  these  insects  in  this  situa- 
tion enrich  the  colonists  without  making  an  outlay  of  labor 
on  their  part  necessary,  or  interfering  with  the  cultivation 
of  their  present  commodities,  but  it  would  even  divert  the 
Indians  from  their  rude  occupations,  as  they  would  find 
that  they  could  obtain  from  the  settlers  the  coats,  bells, 
beads,  and  hatchets  which  they  desired,  by  exchanging  for 
these  articles  the  silk  bottoms  which  they  had  gathered 
from  their  mulberry  trees  or  in  the  forest.^  If  the  native 
silk-worm  had  been  equal  to  the  description  given  of  it  in 
this  pamphlet,  it  would  not,  if  it  had  been  cultivated,  have 
fallen  short  of  the  glowing  expectations  of  Miss  Ferrer, 
its  anticipated  influence  in  civilizing  the  Indians  alone 
excepted.  Its  outer  bottom  was  ten  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence and  six  inches  in  length.  Enclosed  within  this  was 
a  second  bottom,  in  which  the  worm  was  wrapped,  the 
whole  being  embedded  in  the  silk  fllling  the  outer  bottom, 
thd  second  bottom  concealing  the  worm  being  also  full  of 
the  same  material.  The  Virginian  worm  in  seeking  its 
fdod  did  not  conflne  itself  to  the  mulberry,  as  the  silk- 
worm of  all  other  countries  did,  but  fed  with  equal  avidity 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  crab,  plum,  poplar,  oak,  apple, 
cherry,  and  hickory.  Miss  Ferrer  had  received,  from 
friends  in  Virginia,  specimens  of  worms  taken  from  each 
of  these  trees,  and  they  were  as  large  as  if  they  had  been 
nourished  by  the  mulberry.  While  a  thousand  English 
bottoms  produced  only  one  pound  of  silk,  from  the  same 
1  See  tiUe  page  of  tbe  Stormed  Vtrgiman  Silk-Worm. 
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number  of  VirginiaD  bottoms  it  vaa  said  that  at  least 
ten  pounds  could  be  obtained,  and  the  care  of  the  \7orm 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  silk  were  so  much  less  expen- 
sive, that  the  Virginian  silk-maker* could  afford  to  sell  one- 
third  more  cheaply  than  his  English  rival.  The  egg  in 
the  Colony  was  hatcl^ed  in  nine  days,  while  in  England 
it  required  nine  months  for  the  Insect  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. In  one  month  the  Virginian  worm  had  reached 
its  full  development,  and  in  forty-five  days  was  spinning 
a  silk  so  strong  in  its  texture,  that  it  could  be  extended 
in  a  line  for  several  miles  without  danger  of  breaking. 
The  estimated  production  to  a  man  and  boy  was  sixty 
pounds,  the  only  tool  they  required  being  a  twelve-penny 
reel ;  the  freight  was  necessarily  small,  as  five  hundred 
pounds  of  silk  occupied  in  a  ship  the  space  filled  by  only 
ten  pounds  of  tobacco.' 

In  spite  of  the  enthusiastic  hope  of  this  charming  advo- 
cate of  silk  culture  in  Virginia  and  ber  disposition  to  pro- 
mote it  in  a  practical  way,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  esample 
which  was  set  by  Digges  and  other  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens,  no  real  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  towards 
its  general  development.  The  Assembly,  in  order  to 
induce  the  Armenian  George,  who  was  probably  one  of 
the  two  men  who  were  brought  to  Vii^nia  by  Digges, 
to  remain  in  the  Colony,  and  to  devote  himself  to  tlie 
production  of  silk,  gave  him  four  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco.  As  an  additional  means  of  fostering  interest  in 
the  industry,  some  form  of  special  encouragement  being 
found  absolutely  necessary,  it  was  provided  that  a  very 

1  Reformed  Virginian  Silk-Worm,  pp.  25,  26,  33,  Force's  fitctortcol 
TtoOs,  vol.  III.  It  la  very  plain  that  the  ordinary  cal«rpillar  of  Virginia 
naa  at  first  miaUken  for  the  eillc-wonn.  The  stAtements  given  in  ibe 
text,  in  the  form  of  a  synopais,  are  interesting  aa  allowing  how  exagger- 
atfid  were  many  of  the  early  noUons  a«  to  the  capabilities  of  VirginiA. 
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large  premium  should  be  granted  to  any  one  who  succeeded 
in  making  during  the  course  of  a  single  year  an  amount 
of  this  commodity  that  could  be  sold  for  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling;  at  the  same  session,  it  was  further 
enacted  that  five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  should  he 
presented  to  any  person  who  could  show  that  he  had 
produced  one  hundred  pounds  of  merchantable  silk.  So 
little  eSect  did  this  measure  have,  that  in  the  following 
session  the  Assembly,  in  despair,  offered  to  pay  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  as  a  prize  for  the  manufacture  of  every  fifty 
pounds  of  silk,  thus  doubling  the  reward  and  diminishing 
the  amount  to  be  made  by  one-half.^  Every  owner  of 
land  in  fee  in  Virginia  had,  four  years  previous  to  this, 
been  required  by  a  special  law,  for  every  one  hundred 
acres  in  bis  possession,  to  plant  t«n  mulberry  trees,  which 
were  to  be  inserted  in  the  ground  twelve  feet  apart  and 
protected  by  a  fence.  This  work  was  to  be  finished  by 
the  close  of  1658.  In  1659,  this  law  was  repealed  because 
it  was  found  to  be  more  burdensome  and  troublesome 
than  advantageous  to  the  country.*  The  mere  fact  that 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  a  compulsory  planting  of 
mulberry  trees  was  a  strong  indication  that  silk  culture 
had  no  hold  upon  the  inclinations  or  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Colony.  The  repeal  of  the  statute  was  in 
itself  an  admission  that  no  substantial  good  was  accom* 
plished  by  it.  The  real  explanation  of  the  indifference  to 
silk  husbandry  in  Virginia  at  this,  as  well  as  at  every  other 
period  in  her  history,  was  to  be  discovered  in  the  statement 
which  Lord  Culpeper  made  in  1682,  that  her  inhabitants 

1  Heniog's  Statute),  vol.  I,  pp.  470,  487,  521. 

*76W.,pp.420,  620.  The  Directors  of  the  DuWh  West  India  Company, 
writing  to  Governor  Stuyveeant  in  1657,  mention  that  a  few  bales  of  silk 
had  arrived  recently  from  Virginia.  Documents  Belaiing  to  Colonial 
Hittorg  of  New  York,  vol.  XIV,  p.  388. 
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would  lay  aside  all  thought  of  producing  silk  if  there  was 
the  smallest  reason  for  anticipating  a  narrow  mai^in  of 
proSt  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.*  The  quality  was  not 
a  ground  for  discouragement.  While  it  was  never  likely 
to  be  equal  to  the  expectations  of  the  Ferrers,  it  was 
nevertheless  so  excellent  in  its  texture  as  to  call  forth,  in 
1662,  from  King  Charles  the  Second,  no  mean  judge  of 
articles  of  comfort  and  luxury,  the  encomium  that  he  had 
found  the  Virginian  product  to  be  as  fine  as  any  of  'which 
he  had  ever  made  trlal.^ 

It  ia  an  evidence  of  the  abundance  of  cattle  ia  the 
Colony  at  this  time,  that  a  cow  was  given  to  every  chief, 
the  members  of  whose  tribe  had  brought  to  the  proper 
authorities  the  heads  of  eight  wolves.*  It  was  solemnly 
stated  in  the  text  of  this  regulation,  that  its  principal 
object  was  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  aborigines.  The 
cow  has  performed  both  a  conspicuous  and  a  useful  part 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  but  probably  never 
before  or  since  has  so  high  a  compliment  been  paid  to  her 
capacity  for  accomplishing  good,  as  in  this  expression  of 
confidence  in  her  power  to  change  even  the  wild  nature  of 
the  Indian  by  the  softening  influence  of  her  presence.  A 
more  notable  instance  of  benignant  faith  is  not  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  Colony.  The  notion  which  our  legis- 
lators had  in  mind  was  probably  that  the  Indians  might 
be  induced  to  become  herdsmen,  and  in  this  peaceful 
occupation  some  of  their  savage  instincts  would  be  sub- 
stantially modified.  If  the  testimony  of  a  later  witness 
can  be  relied  on,  they  did  not  attach  special  importance  to 

1  iDBtructions  to  Lord  Culpeper,  1681-82.  His  R^ply,  S  Tl,  BriliA 
.Slate  Papers,  Virginia,  vol.  LXV ;  HeDonald  Papers,  vol.  VI,  p.  166, 
Va.  Stal«  Library. 

>  InBtructlona  to  Berkeley,  1662,  McDonald  lepers,  voL  V,  p.  79,  Ta. 
State  Library. 

*  HeniQg's  StatMea,  vol.  I,  p.  306. 
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such  gifts  or  derive  from  them  much  advanti^,  for  we 
are  informed  that  they  were  generally  too  lazy  to  milk 
their  cowa,  and  were  quietly  satisfied  to  see  them  perish 
in  winter  for  the  want  of  food.  The  inducement  offered 
did  not  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  cupidity  of  the 
Indians,  their  love  of  heef  and  milk  not  being  as  great  as 
their  love  of  pork,  for  we  discover  that  two  years  after 
the  novel  method  of  Christianizing  them  by  means  of  the 
cow  had  been  tried,  the  wolves  had  become  so  numer- 
ous that  the  Assembly  was  compelled  to  authorize  the 
commissioners  of  the  county  courts  to  employ  Indian 
hunters  to  destroy  the  packs  at  stated  wages  of  a  nature 
more  valuable  in  Indian  estimation  than  the  gift  of  a 
cow.' 

It  was  not  the  wolves  alone  that  diminished  the  number 
of  cattle  belonging  to  the  planters.  It  had  grown  to  be  a 
habit  at  this  time  for  owners  of  land,  who  had  become 
involved  in  debt,  to  withdraw  beyond  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
or  to  the  remotest  plantations,  and  in  doing  this  to  carry 
off  with  them,  not  only  their  own  live  stock,  but  the  live 
stock  of  their  neighbors,  the  two  generally  running  to- 
gether, as  the  ranges  were  unenclosed.  To  prevent  the 
serious  losses  incurred  in  this  way,  it  was  provided  that  a 
notice  of  the  intention  to  emigrate  to  other  parts  of  the 
Colony  should  be  announced  at  the  county  court,  and  a 
certificate  of  the  fact  obtained  from  the  clerk,"  By  this 
requirement  all  of  the  planters  residing  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  person  who  had  decided  to  abandon  his  home 
■were  put  on  their  guard,  so  that  they  might  take  every 
precaution  against  the  driving  away  of  their  cattle.  As 
an  additional  protection,  a  severe  penalty  was  imposed 
upon  whoever  should  seize  and  use  stray  horses,  cows,  and 
oxen  without  reporting  the  fact  to  the  county  court,  and 

1  Heaing'a  Statutes,  vol.  1,  p.  457.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  166. 
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it  was  subsequently  provided  that  all  such  animals  shotild 
be  cried  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  county.*  The 
passage  of  these  laws  would  seem  to  show  that  difFerences 
in  the  proprietorship  of  live  stock  running  at  lai^e  were 
clearly  recognized  and  carefully  enforced. 

In  the  winter  of  1673,  which  was  the  hardest  season 
experienced  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  fifty  thousand 
cattle  in  Virginia  are  said  to  have  perished,^  doubtless 
from  exposure  to  the  excessive  coldness,  and  from  the 
complete  ruin  of  every  form  of  vegetation  upon  which 
they  relied  for  subsistence.  Three  years  later,  owing  to 
the  ijisurrection  which  took  place  then,  there  was  a  further 
destmction  of  live  stock.'  In  spite  of  frequent  losses,  the 
individual  holdings  of  neat  cattle  were  often  large.  In 
lt)77,  John  Russell  of  York  was  in  possession  of  twenty- 
eight  head,  and  Edward  Lockey  of  the  same  county  of 
eighty-four.  In  1655,  the  number  of  neat  cattle  owned 
by  the  Calthorpe  estate,  which  was  situated  in  York,  was 
sixty -seven,  and  by  the  Croshaw  estate,  seveuty-seven ; 
in  1670,  Mathew  Hubbard  of  the  same  county  possessed 
sixty-five  head,  and  in  1675,  Francis  Mathews  forty-five,* 

In  1654,  Simon  Hancock  of  Lower  Norfolk  owned 
seventy-six  head  of  neat  cattle,  and  John  Sibsey  forty- 
nine.  Cornelius  Lloyd,  in  1655,  owned  fifty-three  head, 
and  Thomas  Willoughby,  in  1672,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen. In  1685,  Adam  Thoroughgood  was  in  possession  of 
the  same  number.  In  the  following  year,  the  number  of 
neat  cattle  belonging  to  Henry  Woodhouse  was  placed  at 

1  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  124. 

"  Governor  and  Council  to  the  King,  July  18,  1672,  BritUh  SWt 
Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  XXX  ;  Winder  Faperg,  vol.  L,  p.  284,  Va,  SUJe 
Library. 

'  Beverley's  Sistorji  of  Virgiitia,  p.  69. 

<  Secords  of  York  County,  vol.  1064-1672,  pp.  216,  266,  268,  330,  464 ; 
vol  1671-1694,  p.  131,  Va.  State  Library. 
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one  hundred  and  ten.  These  were  the  largest  owners  of 
live  stock  in  the  county  in  the  course  of  this  interval.^ 

The  custom  was  general  at  this,  as  well  as  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  of  giving  names  to  favorite  cows,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Broadhorn,  Crumple,  Brownie, 
Minx,  Blackbird,  Redbird,  Whitebelly,  Whiteface,  White- 
knee,  Spot,  Modesty,  Pink,  Rosebud,  Violet,  Daisy,  Blos- 
som, Plum,  Cherry,  Chestnut,  Strawberry,  Sloe,  Marigold, 
Lily,  Primrose,  Nightingale,  Madcap,  Pudding,  Dumpling, 
Pride,  Frost,  Pretty  Maid,  Nutmeg,  Ginger,  Cinnamon, 
Daggletail,  Everywhere,  Sweeting,  Mouse,  Mealy  Mouth, 
Golden  Locks,  Truelove,  and  Scatterall. 

The  habit  of  furnishing  but  Kttle  food  to  cattle  in 
winter  stiU  prevailed,  the  provender  which  they  received, 
when  it  was  supplied  at  all,  being  the  shucks  of  Indian 
corn,  to  which  occasionally  a  small  quantity  of  wheat 
straw  was  added.^  There  are  still  indications  that  in  some 
instances,  when  plantations  were  rented,  it  was  provided 
in  the  contract  that  the  lessee  should  furnish  fodder  for 
the  live  stock. 

In  many  of  the  outlying  counties  herds  of  wild  cattle 
were  still  found  ;  the  Assembly,  in  1661,  declared  that 
no  one  should  have  the  right  to  hunt  them  unless  he  had 
first  obtained  a  public  license  to  do  so.  Governor  Mory- 
son,  in  1662,  granted  this  privilege  to  several  planters  in 
Lower  Norfolk  County,  in  which  such  cattle  were  numer- 
ous,' including  both  those  that  were  private  property  and 
those  which  no  one  could  claim  as  bis  own.  In  1675,  An- 
tony Lawson  admitted,  in  a  petition  offered  in  court,  that 

»  Beeordt  of  Lower  Norfolk  Countj/,  original  toI.  1051-1066,  t.  pp.  68, 
146,  168 ;  original  vol.  1666-1675,  £.  pp.  126,  a2i  ;  original  vol.  1086-1695, 
L  p.  25. 

"Glover  in  Fhilo.  Tram.  Royal  Soc,  2676-1678,  toIb.  XJ-Xn, 
p.  680. 

•  Bteorit  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  voL  1666-1666,  (.  p.  348. 
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he  had  a  stock  of  untamed  cows  and  oxen  running  at  the 
head  of  Lynhaven  River,  but  it  would  be  possible  to  gather 
only  a  few  into  one  body.^  The  law  inflicting  a  fine 
on  all  who  killed  wild  cattle,  without  having  the  proper 
authority,  was  strictly  enforced  in  this  county.*  In  1659, 
cows  were  valued  in  York  at  two  pounds  and  five  shil- 
lings apiece;  yearling  steers  at  thirty-five  shillings,  and 
bulls,  three  years  of  age,  at  one  pound  and  fifteen  shil- 
lings.* In  1682,  fourteen  cows,  belonging  to  Robert 
Hodges  of  Lower  Norfolk,  were  appraised  at  fourteen 
pounds  sterling,  or  one  pound  apiece,  but  there  was  prob- 
ably a  special  reason  for  so  low  a  figure.*  In  1674,  a  bull 
was  valued  in  Lancaster  County  at  two  pounds  sterling.' 
In  1649,  the  number  of  horses  in  Virginia,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  was  only  three  hundred,  and  their  subse- 
quent increase  seems  to  have  been  at  a  moderate  rate. 
In  1665,  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  these 
animals  in  York,"  and  in  Lower  Norfolk,  sixty-four.' 
The  extraordinary  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  was 
shown  by  the  appraisement,  in  the  former  county  in  1659, 
of  a  gelding,  fifteen  years  old,  at  thirteen  pounds  ster- 
ling.* A  mare  and  a  foal  in  that  county  were  entered,  in 
1688,  as  equal  in  value  to  eight  cows.'  A  yearling  eolt 
was  listed   at  four   pounds  sterling,  an  excess  of    three 

1  Jiecordi  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  toL  167&-1686,  t.  p.  12. 

'  Ibid.,  1000-1675,  f.  p.  74. 

'  Records  of  York  Countg,  vnl.  16&7-1S62,  p.  195,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

•  Records  of  Loierr  Norfolk  Coualy,  original  vol.  1871-1086,  f.  p.  118. 
'  Records  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1074-1680,  Feb.  8,  16T4. 

In  1603,  cons  were  valued  in  Rappahannock  at  two  pounds  and  Len  ahil- 
lings  apiece  ;  heifers  at  two  pounds ;  Bteers  at  three,  and  bulls  at  ooe 
pound  and  lifteen  eliillings ;  original  vol.  1656-1064,  p.  294. 

«  Record!  of  York  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  37,  Va.  State  Library, 
'  Records  of  Loiter  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1656-1666,  £.  p.  S13. 
'  Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1067-1662,  p,  195,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  1864-1672.  p.  332.  Va.  Slate  Libmry. 
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pounds  in  comparison  with  the  price  put  upon  a  two  year 
old  bull  in  the  same  coimty  at  this  time.*  The  value  of  a 
horse  in  Lower  Norfolk,  in  1682,  was  about  three  pounds 
sterling.  In  1660,  a  horse  in  Lancaster  was  sold  as  high 
as  fifteen  pounds.' 

The  proportion  of  these  animals  in  the  inventories  of 
estates  in  York  may  be  seen  from  a  few  references. 
Edward  Loekey,  who,  in  1657,  owned  fifty-seven  head  of 
neat  cattle,  had  only  eleven  horses.  Joseph  Croshaw  had 
eleven  horses  to  seventy-seven  head  of  neat  cattle,  and 
Mathew  Hubbard  twelve  horses  to  sixty-five  head  of  neat 
cattle.  In  1675,  Francis  Mathews,  who  possessed  forty- 
five  head  of  neat  cattle,  was  the  owner  of  only  three  horses.' 

The  proportion  seems  to  have  been  substantially  the 
same  in  Lower  Norfolk  County.  William  Moseley,  who 
owned  sixty-three  head  of  neat  cattle,  had  only  six  horses. 
Thomas  Willoughby  possessed  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
head  of  neat  cattle  and  seven  horses.  Henry  Woodhouse 
owned  two  horses  to  one  hundred  and  ten  cows,  steers, 
calves,  and  buUs.  The  proportion  in  the  estate  of  Adam 
Thoroughgood  was  much  larger;  he  possessed  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  head  of  neat  cattle  and  forty-two 
horses.* 

The  number  of  horses  in  other  parts  of  Virginia  must, 
by  1669,  have  grown  notably  larger,  for  in  that  year  they 
were  referred  to  in  an  Act  of  Assembly  as  being  a  burden 
rather  than  an  advantage  to  the  people,  owing  to  their 
depredations,  and  in  consequence  of  this  fact  their  impor- 
tation was  prohibited.     In  every  instance  in  which  this 

1  Becords  of  York  Countj/,  vol.  1604-1072,  p.  12,  Va,  State  Library. 

»  Beeords  of  Lancaster  Covniy,  original  vol.  1054-1702,  p.  127. 

*  Becordtof  Tork  County, -vol  1064-1672,  pp.  281,  330,  331,  401;  Ibid., 
vol.  1671-1684,  p.  130,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Beeords  of  Lovier  NorfiAk  Counly,  original  vol.  1666-1676,  pp.  107, 
126;  original  voL  1686-1695,  t.  p.  2J;  original  vol,  1675-1680,  i.  p.  224. 
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provision  was  violated,  those  brought  in  were  seized  and 
devoted  to  the  public  use.'  The  law  forbidding  tbeii 
exportation  had  been  revoked  during  the  previous  year. 
In  1662,  a  tax  had  been  laid  upon  these  animals  in  order 
to  supply  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  rewards  offered  for 
the  destruction  of  wolves,  but  as  this  tax  was  felt  more 
heavily  in  the  frontier  counties,  where  the  wolves  were 
greatest  in  number  and  the  horses  were  fewest,  its  repeal 
was  considered  to  be  advisable.'  The  owners  of  horses 
were  thought  to  be  more  or  less  easy  in  fortune,  and  were, 
therefore,  required  to  confine  them  between  July  20th  and 
October  20th,  as  it  was  looked  upon  to  be  too  much  of  s 
hardship  for  a  poor  man  to  be  compelled  to  erect  high 
fences  to  keep  out  those  which  were  suffered  to  run  at 
large.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  advantage  could  accrue 
to  the  small  planters  from  such  a  regulation  as  this  as  long 
as  hogs  were  allowed  to  have  the  free  range  of  the  woods, 
unless  horses  roaming  as  they  chose  were  peculiarly  dis- 
posed to  encroach  upon  the  cultivated  fields,  not  finding 
their  food  in  the  forests  with  the  same  facility  as  other 
kinds  of  live  stock. 

As  late  as  1672,  there  were  but  a  few  sheep  in  the  Colony 
in  proportion  to  its  area.^  Many  planters  in  York  were 
the  owners  of  small  flocks,  being  encouraged  to  devote 
some  attention  to  sheep  husbandry  by  the  fact  that  the 
wolves  had  been  very  much  diminished  in  number.  In 
1666,  there  were  enumerated  as  a  part  of  the  Crouch  estate, 
six  ewea,  five  lambs,  and  two  wethers.  The  Seabrell  inven- 
tory, which  bears  the  same  date,  included  eight  sheep,* 
In  1667,  Colonel  Joseph  Croshaw  of  York  owned    forty 

'  Hening'B  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  2T1.  At  this  time  Gone  appear  to  ba*e 
been  imported  from  New  England.  *  Ibid.,  p.  216. 

»  Glover  in  PMIo.  Tram.  Boj/al  Son.,  1876-1678,  vols,  XI-XII,  p.  63a 

*  Records  of  York  OouMy,  voL  160^1072,  pp.  151,  170,  Va.   State 
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ewes,  nineteen  lambs,  seven  wethers,  and  one  ram.^ 
William  Barber,  in  1668,  bequeathed  seven  sheep  to  his 
heirs,  while  Colonel  Thomas  Ludlow  had  fifty-four  in  his 
possession  at  the  time  of  hia  death.  Mathew  Hubbard, 
who  died  in  1670,  owned  twenty-four  ewes,  two  lambs, 
three  wethers,  and  six  rams.* 

The  planters  of  Lower  Norfolk,  whose  estates  in  neat 
cattle  and  horses  have  already  been  referred  to,  owned 
the  following  number  of  sheep ;  William  Moseley,  seven  ; 
Thomas  Willoughby,  twenty-two ;  Henry  Woodhouse, 
forty,  and  Adam  Thoroughgood,  forty-nine.  Robert 
Smith,  who  possessed  thirty-two  head  of  homed  cattle, 
owned  seventeen  sheep ;  and  the  flock  of  Robert  Hodges, 
who  owned  forty-six  horned  cattle,  was  of  the  same  size.* 
Kobert  Beckingham  of  Lancaster,  in  1677,  was  in  posses- 
sion of  seventy-six  ;  *  William  Fauntleroy  of  Rappahan- 
nock, of  forty,  and  Major  Henry  Smith  of  the  same  county, 
of  forty-one.*  Henry,  Randolph  of  Henrico  owned  eigh- 
teen ;  *  George  Watkins  of  Surry,  forty-six  ;  ^  Southey 
Littleton  of  Accomac,  ninety-six,^  and  Peter  Wilkins  of 
Northampton,  thirty-six.*  In  several  cases  sheep  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  estates  seized  by  the  authorities 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Insurrection  of  1676."*     The 

•  Becordi  o/  York  Couatg,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  401,  Va.  State  Library. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  464,  Va.State  Library. 

»  Btcordt  of  Lotser  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1686-1895,  f,  p,  24  ; 
original  vol.  1676-1686,  f.  p.  116. 

'  Beeords  of  LancaUer  County,  original  vol.  1674-1687,  1.  p.  36. 

•  Becord*  of  Bappahannock  County,  original  vol.  1677-1682,  pp.  39, 
40,  313. 

»  Becord*  of  Henrico  CoarUy,  vol.  1688-1697,  p.  429,  Va.  Stat« 
lAbraxy. 

'  Becordi  of  Surry  Counts/,  ^o^-  1671-1680,  p.  73,  Va.  State  LIbraiy. 
"  Beeords  of  Aecomac  County,  original  vol.  1676-1090,  p.  296. 

•  BecortU  of  Northampton  County,  original  vol.  1654-1655,  p.  110. 

"  'Warrant  ol  Governor  Berkeley  to  seize  the  estate  of  Bobert  Kay; 
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Assembly  adopted,  from  time  to  time,  regulations  that 
were  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  these  animals, 
which,  at  this-period,  were  valued  at  six  shillings  apiece.' 
One  of  the  most  effective  was  to  prohibit  their  exporta- 
tion,^ and  this  was  followed  by  offers  of  large  induce- 
ments for  the  destruction  of  wolves.  In  1666,  rewards 
were  paid  in  York  at  one  levy  for  the  heads  of  seventeen. 
In  1668,  the  same  county  paid  twenty-two  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco  for  eleven  heads.  In  1672,  twelve  hundred 
pounds  were  expeoded.  In  the  levy  for  November,  1675, 
in  Middlesex  County,  allowance  was  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rewards  for  four  wolves'  heads,  and  in  one  of  the 
levies  for  1681,  there  was  a  similar  allowance  for  five 
heads.  In  1656,  the  November  levy  in  Lancaster  County 
provided  rewards  for  twenty-one.  By  an  Act  of  As- 
sembly passed  in  1669,  the  Indian  tribes  were  required  to 
deliver  annually  one  hundred  and  forty -five  wolves'  heads.' 
The  destructiveness  of  these  animals  was  not  confined  to 
sheep ;  in  many  cases  the  planters  had  reason  to  lament 
the  fact  that  young  calves  owned  by  them,  which  were 
running  in  the  woods,  had  been  devoured  by  wolves.* 

Abundant  as  hogs  were  at  this  time,  it  is  common  to 
find  among  the  debts  enumerated  in  the  inventories, 
specialties  for  so  many  pounds  of  pork.'  An  attempt 
was  made  by  many  of  the  planters  to  mark  their  swine, 
but  in  the  appraisement  of  their  estates  the  number  in 
their  possession  was  frequently  returned  as  unknown. 

Letter  of  Humphrey  Harwood,  Sainabury  AbttraeU  for  1676,  pp.  110, 
114,  Va.  State  LibraiT. 

'  Records  nf  Lower  Norfolk  Count]/,  original  vol."  107&-I686, 1,  p.  116. 

■  Hening's  Stitutes,  vol.  I,  p.  463  ;  vol.  II,  p.  128. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  n.  p.  275. 

*  Becordt  of  York  County,  vol.  1857-1662,  pp.  2S0,  342. 

» See,  for  one  among  many  instances,  Seeordt  of  York  County, 
vol.  1064-1672,  p.  409,  Va.  State  Lmniry. 
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There  are  indications  that  shelter  waa  given  to  sows  with 
litters  of  young  pigs,  the  tobacco  houses  being  thrown 
open  to  them  for  this  purpose.^  It  waa  acknowledged 
in  an  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  in  March,  1662,  that  the 
crime  of  stealing  and  killing  hogs  was  rarely  punished, 
although  it  was  very  frequently  committed,  a  proof  that 
swine  had  now  increased  to  large  numbers,  and  that  they 
were  the  cause  of  no  expense  to  their  owners  on  account 
of  the  facility  with  which  they  discovered  food  while 
running  wild  in  the  forests  and  marshes.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  make  the  hog-stealer  suffer  for  his  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others,  but  instead  of  defining  his  act  as  a 
felony,  the  law  simply  mulcted  him  one  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco,  and  if  he  was  unable  to  pay  such  an  amount, 
compelled  him  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  owner  of  the 
hog  which  had  been  stolen,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months. 
This  enactment  had  so  small  an  eflfect  in  curing  the  evil 
to  be  removed,  that  it  was  provided  at  a  later  date  that 
for  the  second  offence  of  hog-stealing,  the  guilty  person 
should  he  placed  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours  with  his 
ears  nailed  to  the  beam,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
should  be  cut  loose  with  a  knife.'  This  severe  punish- 
ment was  prescribed  a  few  years  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Insurrection  of  1676,  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
had  been  highly  destructive  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  not  until  the  third  offence 
had  been  committed  was  the  act  declared  to  be  a  felony. 
As  the  Indians  were  very  much  disposed  to  kill  the  swine 
of  the  colonists,  and  it  was  difficult  to  detect  tiiem,  it  was 
provided  that  all  persons  of  that  race  should  be  consid- 
ered competent  to  give  testimony  when  they  had  been 
witnesses  of  the  crime.     Every  tribe  owning  hogs  was 

1  Becords  of  Tnrk  County,  vo\.  1664-1872,  p.  212,  Va,  Slate  Llbrar?. 
■  HeDing'B  .Statutes,  vol.  II,  pp.  44('-l41. 
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required  to  distiuguish  them  by  a  mark  peculiar  to  the 
tribe,'  In  1655,  twenty  head  of  swine  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  John  Thomas,  of  York,  were  valued  at  the  rat« 
of  thirteen  shillings  apiece,  ten  shoats  at  the  rate  of  three 
shillings,  and  four  at  the  rate  of  five.' 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  every  tithable  person  was 
stUl  required  to  cultivate  two  acres  in  maize ;  thb  regula- 
tion was  originally  established  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  tlie  famines  which  were  so  liable  to  follow  from  the 
gross  inattention  to  every  product  except  tobacco,  and  the 
repeated  reenactments  of  the  law  indicate  that,  although 
the  Colony  had  expanded  so  much  in  population  and 
wealth,  it  was  still  subject  to  the  influences  and  vicissi- 
tudes observed  thirty  years  earlier.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  attention,  that  in  the  same  Act  the  planter 
was  allowed,  if  this  was  his  preference,  to  substitute  one 
acre  in  English  wheat  for  the  two  acres  in  Indian  com. 
The  object  of  this  was  stated  to  be  to  promote  the  sowing 
of  the  former  grain." 

If  the  prices  of  grain  in  1666  are  compared  with  the 
prices  in  1682,  as  prescribed  by  law,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  was  in  this  interval  no  substantial  change  in  them.* 
Wheat  sold  at  four  shillings  a  bushel  both  in  1666  and 
1682,  barley  at  three  shiUiags  and  six  pence  in  1666,  and 
three  shillings  seven  and  one-quarter  pence  in  1682,  oats 

'  Henlng's  StaiaUt,  vol.  n,  p.  317. 

«  Secords  of  York  Countg,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  78,  Va.  State  Libmry. 

■  Henlng's  Sialuieg,  vol.  II,  p.  123.  There  are  entries  in  the  coontj 
records  showing  that  this  Act  was  strictly  entorced.  Many  planters  were 
from  year  to  jea,T  prosecuted  for  neglecting  to  eompl;  with  its  require- 
ments. See  Secordi  of  Lovxr  Norfolk  County,  original  voL  1056-1006, 
pp.  185,  362  ;  original  vol.  1675-1686,  p.  197. 

*  Hening'a  StiUvUt,  pp.  233, 506.  Figures  in  money  sterling  were  used 
merely  to  measure  the  quantity  of  toliacco,  which  was  the  real  considen- 
tlon  in  the  sales. 
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at  three  shillings  in  the  former  year,  and  three  shillings 
seven  and  one-quarter  pence  in  the  latter,  while  shelled 
Indian  corn  commanded  two  shillings  during  the  whole 
of  this  period.  The  appraisements  of  grain  in  contempo- 
raneous inventories  disclose,  that  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
Assembly  were  not  strictly  followed,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  such  valuations  were  governed  by  the 
present  condition  of  the  articles.  In  1665,  nine  bushels 
of  beans,  forming  a  part  of  the  personal  property  of  John 
Thomas  of  York,  were  entered  at  eighteen  shillings,  seven 
bushels  of  barley  at  sixteen  shillings  and  three  pence,  ten 
bushels  of  wheat  at  one  pound  and  ten  shillings,  three 
bushels  and  one  peck  of  oats  at  six  shillings  and  six  pence.' 
A  comparison  df  the  prices  of  wheat  in  Virginia  in  1666 
and  1682,  with  the  prices  of  the  same  cereal  in  England 
in  these  years,  reveals  that  there  was  no  great  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  the  chaise  for  a  quarter 
weight  in  England  in  1666  being  twenty-eight  shillings 
and  one  and  one-fourth  pence,  and  in  1682,  thirty-four 
shillings  and  five  and  three-fourths  pence,  that  is  to  say, 
three  and  one-half  shillings  a  bushel  in  one  instance,  and 
four  and  one-fourth  in  the  other.'  The  superiority  of 
these  last  figures  over  the  four  shillings  a  bushel  pre- 
scribed by  law  in  Vii^nia  in  1666  and  1682,  represent 
very  probably  the  enhancement  in  the  price  of  wheat  in 
the  Colony  when  sold  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  statute.  In  1665,  bariey  was  disposed  of  in  the 
mother  country  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  shillings  a  quarter, 
or  two  shillings  and  one-fourth  a  bushel;  in  1682,  at 
nineteen  shillings  a  quarter,  or  two  and  three-eighths  a 
bushel."     This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  less  than  the  prices 

•  Beeordt  of  Tork  Counts,  vol.  1864-1872,  p.  78,  Va.  State  Litrary. 

'  Rogers'  History  of  AgHevlture  and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V,  p.  272. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  272. 
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demanded  for  the  same  grain  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  in  Vii^inia  iu  these  two  years,  the  difference 
between  the  prices  in  the  Colony  and  England  being 
attributable  to  the  small  amount  of  barley  produced  in 
the  former. 

In  1666,  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  oats  in  England  was 
thirteen  shillings  and  eleven  pence,  and  in  1682,  fifteen 
shillings  two  and  one-fourth  pence,  or,  measuring  by  the 
bushel,  about  oue  and  three-fourths  in  each  of  the  years 
referred  to.  This  was  very  much  lower  than  the  value  of 
this  grain  in  Virginia  in  1666  and  1682,  the  explanation  of 
which  fact,  as  in  the  instance  of  barley,  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  comparative  scarcity  of  oats  in  the  Colony.  The 
approximate  equality  of  the  prices  of  wheat  in  Virginia 
and  England  at  this  period,  reveals  how  impossible  it  was 
for  the  planters  to  derive  any  profit  from  its  conveyance 
to  the  mother  country,  even  if  the  new  duties  laid  on 
imported  grain  there  had  been  removed.  The  great 
advance  in  English  wheat  in  1673, 1674,  and  1678'  would 
not  have  enabled  them  to  surmount  the  barrier  which  the 
customs  created.  There  was  not  the  smallest  ground  for 
hoping  that  either  barley  or  oats  could  become  profitable 
articles  for  exportation  to  England,  as  their  value  was 
higher  in  Virginia  than  in  the  former  country. 

All  the  barrels^  in  which  Indian  com  was  sold  were 
stamped  by  the  commissioners  of  the  county  courts  with 
the  letters  V.  C.  They  were  required  to  be  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  forty  gallons  according  to  Winchester 
measure.^  The  size  of  the  tobacco  casks  waa  also  estab- 
lished by  law  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  complaints 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  of  ships  as  to  the  variation  la 
the  dimensions  of  the  hogsheads,  which  in  some  Instances 

•  Rogers'  HUtory  of  Agi-icuHuTe  and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V,  p.  378. 

*  EeuLig's  StatiUet,  vol.  I,  p.  473. 
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were  of  extraordinary  bulk,  and  in  others  of  very  small, 
thus  making  it  difficult  to  place  a  load  in  the  hold  of 
a  vessel  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  point  of  space. 
The  hi^sheads  were  required  to  be  forty-three  inches  in 
length,  with  a  head  twenty-six  inches  in  width.'  The 
gross  weight  of  the  full  cask  at  this  time  was  about  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,^  but  the  complaints  of 
the  shipmasters  show  that  it  was  very  frequently  in  excess 
of  these  figures.*  Many  years  subsequent  to  this  time, 
the  masters  of  vessels,  in  order  to  store  away  in  their 
ships  cargoes  as  lai^e  as  could  be  crowded  into  the  hold, 
deliberately  mutilated  the  hogsheads,*  diminishii^  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  in  them  and  damaging  its  quality. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  illegal  practice  carried,  that  it 
had  to  be  expressly  prohibited  by  an  act  of  legislation. 

No  tobacco  was  allowed  to  be  planted  after  the  10th  of 
July.  If  planted  after  that  date,  it  could  hardly  ripen 
fuUy  before  the  arrival  of  frost,  and  would  only  go  to 
Bwell  the  volume  of  inferior  grades.  This  was  already 
sufficient  to  lower  the  prices  of  the  annual  crop.^  As  a 
further  means  of  improving  the  general  character  of  the 
product,  there  were  stringent  regulations  to  prevent  the 
tending  of  seconds,  which,  putting  forth  after  the  original 
leaves  had  been  pulled  from  the  stalk,  were  not  only 
mean  in  texture,  but,  as  a  rule,  had  to  be  cut  before 

'  Hening'B  Slatutet,  vol.  I,  p.  468. 

"  Becordt  of  York  County,  vol.  1657-1862,  p.  278,  Vft.  State  Library  j 
see  also  pp.  40,  .307.  The  net  average  weight  ot  189  hoggheads  entered  in 
1657  in  the  Uiventorj  of  Hugh  Stanford,  was  300  pounds.  Rtcorda  of 
York,  vol.  1657-1662,  p.  64,  Va.  State  Library. 

»  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  456. 

*  Spotawood  refers  to  thia  fact  in  hie  official  letters,  published  by  the 
Virginia  Historical  Society. 

<■  Hening's  Statatei,  vol.  I,  p.  496;  repealed  September,  1663,  vol.  II, 
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maturity,  like  tobacco  planted  after  the  10th  of  Jnly, 
Careful  measures  were  adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pass- 
ing of  ground  leaves  as  a  merchantable  commodity,^  The 
original  law  on  the  subject  was  for  some  time  systemati- 
cally evaded,  this  inferior  sort  being  sold  secretly  in 
small  quantities  at  different  times  to  sailors,  who  were 
either  ignorant  of  its  quality,  or  were  tempted  to  buy  it 
on  account  of  its  excessive  cheapness.  An  additional 
penalty  in  consequence  was  imposed;  for  every  ht^shead 
of  ground  leaves  sold  in  the  Colony,  three  hogsheads  of 
good  tobacco  were  to  be  forfeited  by  the  party  guilty  of 
the  act,  and  for  every  hogshead  of  ground  leaves  shipped 
to  England,  the  owner  was  to  be  mulcted  ten  hogsheads  bj 
way  of  punishment.  This  law  was  subsequently  changed 
by  the  adoption  of  a  provision  altering  its  terms  ^vithout 
diminishing  its  severity.  It  was  declared  that  the  detec- 
tion of  five  pounds  of  ground  leaves  in  a  cask  should  expose 
its  owner  to  a  forfeit  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco, 
and  the  Grand  Jury  was  specially  enjoined  to  enforce  the 
strictest  observance  of  this  Act.^  Many  years  later,  the 
same  regulations  and  a  penalty  equally  as  great  were 
adopted  in  the  instance  of  stalks,  stalks  being  even  more 
objectionable  than  ground  leaves  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  hogshead,  or  intermingled  with  a  cargo  shipped 
in  bulk.^  I 

In  1665,  the  ships  sailing  from  Virginia  with  cargoes     | 
of    tobacco    represented    the   following   English   toniis: 
Bristol,   Weymouth,   Dartmouth,   Hull,   Plymouth,   Lon- 
don, Biddeford,  and  Barnstaple.     Nine  of  these  outgoing 
vessels  were  from  Bristol  alone.*    In  the  latter  part  of 

'  Hening'H  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  624. 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  II,  p.  lie.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  36. 

*  "Twenty-one  Bonds  ot  Shiliinasters,"  British  Stale  Papers,  Coloitial 
Papers;  Sainsbury  Abstracts/or  1666,  p.  87,  Va.  State  Library. 
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May,  1666,  eighteen  hailing  from  this  city,  and  thirteen 
from  other  ports  departed  from  the  Colony.  In  1667, 
in  addition  to  several  Dutch  men-of-war  which  had  made 
their  way  into  James  River,  there  were  anchored  in  that 
stream  nuie  merchantmen  from  Bristol,  two  from  London, 
and  seven  from  other  river  or  seaboard  towns  in  the 
mother  country.^  The  number  of  English  and  Irish 
vessels,  annually  eng^ed  in  transporting  tobacco  from 
Virginia  to  England  and  Ireland,  was  eighty  on  the 
average.  In  some  years  this  number  increased,  and  in 
others  fell  off.  Thus,  in  1689,  it  is  probable  that  not 
more  than  thirty-nine  ships  sailed  from  England  to  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  together.' 

In  1662,  a  petition  signed  by  persons  who  were  inter- 
ested, as  planters,  merchants,  shipowners,  or  masters,  in 
the  tobacco  crops  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  was  offered 
to  the  King  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  those  in  control 
of  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  to  leave  the  two 
Colonies  only  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
August.'  This  petition  was  denied.  A  few  years  later 
it  was  brought  forward  again,  and  again  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  proposed  regulation  would  be  a  source 
of  great  inconvenience  to  the  mass  of  planters,  and  would 
be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  customs.*  When, 
however,  war  broke  out  between  England  and  Holland 

1  James  Hayes  to  JohD  FitzherberC,  DoTneetie  Ckarlea  II,  vol.  213, 
No.  103 ;  Saitabvry  AbttracUfor  1666,  p.  130,  Va,  State  Library. 

'  See  list  of  tbose  aailing  In  convoy  in  November,  1C89,  whicli  wiu  prob- 
ably the  whole  oamber  setting  out  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  British 
State  Faptn,  America  and  Weet  ludiei.  No.  612 ;  JtfcDonaW  Papers,  vol. 
VII,  pp.  267-268,  Va.  State  Library ;  Neill'a  Virginia  Carotorum,  p.  aiS. 

•  British  State  Papers,  Colonial  Papers,  Jan.  8,  1862 ;  Salnsbury  Ab- 
ttraOs  for  1662,  pp.  13, 19,  Va,  Slate  Library. 

•  Memorandum  for  the  Order  in  Council  for  stinting  Tobacco,  British 
BttOe  Papers,  Colonial  Papers,  Not,  25,  16M ;  Bainabury  Abalraeis  for 
1664,  p.  86,  Va.  State  Library. 
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in  1666,  orders  were  given  that  all  ships  which  were  to 
sail  Irom  Virginia  should  depart  only  at  one  of  three 
dates,  namely,  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  June,  or  Sep- 
tember; the  object  of  this  instruction  was  to  require  such 
vessels  to  set  out  tc^ether,  which  would  enable  them  to 
furnish  protection  to  each  other  even  if  unaccompanied 
by  a  convoy.^ 

The  duty  of  two  shillings  a  hogshead,  which  had  been 
repealed  in  1659,  was  revived  in  1662,  and  became  for  a 
long  time  a  source  of  large  revenue.  It  was  expected 
•  that  this  duty  would  take  the  place  of  the  poll  tax,  which 
was  considered  to  be  unequal  in  its  operation;  that  in 
increasing  the  volume  of  revenues  it  would  ensure  the 
better  payment  of  the  public  officers;  that  it  would  pro- 
mote the  influx  of  coin  into  the  Colony;  and  finally,  that 
it  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  planters  to  a  diversifi- 
cation of  their  crops.  This,  it  would  seem,  was  hardly 
probable,  unless  the  effect  of  the  duty  would  be  to  di- 
minish the  demand  lor  tobacco  abroad  by  augmenting  it* 
price;  if  this  were  to  occur,  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
revenues  would  show  an  increase  in  spite  of  the  amount 
of  the  duty  imposed  on  each  hc^head.  The  duty  itself 
was  to  be  paid  in  coin,  bUls  of  exchange,  or  goods  valued 
at  an  advance  of  thirty  per  cent  upon  the  original  cost.' 
Ample  security  for  the  integrity  of  the  bills  was  to  be 
given  when  delivered.  After  the  repeal  of  the  tas  of  ten 
shillings,  so  far  as  it  bore  upon  the  exportations  to  the 
northern  communities  in  northern  ships,'  the  tax  of  two 
shillings  was  practically  the  only  one  in  force,  with  the 
exception   of   the  penny  imposed  upon  every   pound  of 

'  King  to  Qovemor  Berkeley,  Not.  15,  1666,  Oomettie  Entry  Boot, 
vo).  24,  pp.  32-.34;  SaintbuTy  MMlracta  for  1666,  p.  99,  Va.  StsM 
Library. 

'  Bening'a  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  401.  ■  Ibid. ,  vol.  n,  p.  2tS. 
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tobacco  conveyed  from  Virginia  to  the  other  Colonies, 
The  duty  of  two  shillings  was,  in  1662,  approved  by  the 
authorities  in  Ei^land.'  In  1670,  it  became  inconven- 
ient to  receive  from  the  masters  of  vessels  merchandise 
in  settlement  of  it,  and,  in  consequence,  payment  was 
restricted  to  coin  and  bills  of  exchange."  As  a  large 
amount  of  tobacco  was,  by  1671,  shipped  in  bulk,  the  tax 
was  fixed  at  two  shillings  upon  every  five  hundred 
pounds  transported  in  this  loose  state,  with  a  sliding 
scale  for  smaller  quantities.' 

During  the  interval  between  1662  and  1679,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  pass  a  special  law  for  the  collection 
of  this  duty  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland  on  the  Potomac,  Northampton  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  and  Lower  Norfolk  on  the  James.  Many 
ships  arriving  in  the  Potomac  came  to  anchor  in  the 
waters  of  Maryland,  and  sloops  and  shallops  were  dis- 
patched by  the  masters  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  to 
bring  over  the  tobacco.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  this,  the  planters  in  West- 
moreland and  Northumberland  were  required  to  inform 
the  collectors  in  those  counties  as  to  the  amount  of  their 
crops,  and  the  persons  to  whom  these  crops  had  been 
sold.  No  tobacco  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser 
until  the  collector  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  lying 
had  given  his  certificate  that  the  duty  had  been  paid, 
the  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  provision  being  a 
fine  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  hogshead  wrongfully 
exported.*  The  same  regulation  was  extended  to  North- 
ampton and  Lower  Norfolk,  because  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  same  commodity  was  transferred  from  those 
counties  to  Maryland  to  be  reshipped  abroad.    It  was  not 

>  Hening'a  Slatvtet,  vol.  11,  p.  177. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  283.  •  IbM.,  p.  413.  •  Ibid.,  p.  138. 
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until  seventeen  years  had  elapsed  that  these  proviaiotiB 
were  repealed.^ 

In  many  Instances,  when  the  public  enemy  had  seized 
cargoes  of  tobacco,  the  duties  upon  which  had  been  paid, 
the  owners  were  afterwards  permitted  to  carry  out  of  the 
Colony  the  same  quantity  without  being  compelled  to 
meet  the  usual  t&x.'  In  1680,  the  duty  was  ^ain  fixed 
at  two  shillings,  payable  only  in  the  current  coin  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  whole  amount  collected  was  to  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  support  of  the  government  in 
Virginia.  Stringent  regulations  were  ^;aia  adopted  to 
prevent  the  evasion  of  the  law.  The  boatswain's  book 
was  to  be  delivered  to  the  coUeetor  by  the  shipmaster,  who 
was  to  take  oath  as  to  the  accuracy  *  of  the  number  of 
hogsheads  shown  by  its  entries  to  have  been  brought  on 
board  ;  for  every  part  of  his  cargo  which  he  concealed,  he 
was  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  and  treble 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  he  might  even  be  compelled 
to  give  bond  for  any  possible  excess  in  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  really  exported  by  him  over  what  he  had  sworn 
he  had  placed  in  the  hold  of  his  vessel.  It  reveals  not 
only  the  disposition  of  shipmasters  to  brush  aside  the 
requirements  of  the  statute,  but  also  the  great  number  of 
opportunities  open  to  them  to  do  so,  that  a  special  allow- 
ance of  considerable  value  was  made  them  for  returning  a 
perfectly  accurate  statement  as  to  the  size  of  their  cargoes. 

The  duty  of  receiving  the  tax  imposed  on  the  hogsheads 
of  exported  tobacco  fell  upon  an  officer  known  as  the 
collector,  who  gave  security  for  its  proper  performance. 
This  officer  was,  before  the  second  Navigation  Act,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Assembly.*  After  the  passage  of  that 
Act,  he  was  empowered  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  his 

I  Hening's  Statuta,  vol.  n,  p.  443. 

"/ftW-.p.  309.  'Ibid., p.  466.  •  J6fd.,  voL  I,  p.  402. 
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oflSce  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  in  England. ^  The 
Naval  Officer  filled  a  position  which  was  created  by  the 
Act  of  Navigation,  although  he  seems  to  have  received 
his  commission  from  the  Governor,  being  required,  how- 
ever, to  give  security  to  the  English  Commissioners  of 
Customs.  He  was  expected  to  make  entry  of  vessels,  to 
furnish  clearances,  and  to  compel  the  shipmasters  to  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  embodied  in  their  bonds.' 

From  1655  to  1662,  the  averse  value  of  a  pound  of 
tobacco  in  Virginia  would  seem  to  have  been  barely  two 
pence,"  and  when  sold  in  England  brought  hardly  four 
pence.*  This  left  so  small  a  margin  of  profit  that,  in  1662, 
a  paper  signed  by  many  planters  and  merchants  was 
offered  to  the  King  in  Council,  begging  bim  to  command 
a  total  cessation  of  tobacco  culture  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land during  the  year  1663.  Following  the  customary  line 
of  argument,  the  petitioners  alleged  that  this  would  be  an 
effective  means  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
those  Colonies  to  the  staple  commodities.  It  is  a  remark- 
able commentary  on  the  change  of  feeling  towards  tobacco 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  England  that  this  appeal 
was  rejected,  and  express  instructions  given  '  that  no  sim- 
ilar document  should  be  presented  to  the  Council  again, 

1  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  51. 

»  Letters  of  Governor  Spolswood,  toI.  I,  pp.  96,  87. 

*  Keformed  Virginia  Silk- Worm,  p.  36,  Force'B  Historical  Tracts, 
vol.  Ill ;  British  State  Papers,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  Ko.  83  ;  McDonald 
Papers,  voL  VII,  p.  90,  Va.  State  Library.  In  one  instance,  in  1661,  a 
planter  of  York  County  obtained  three  pence  a  pound,  but  this  was  un- 
doubtedly exceptional.  Becorda  of  York  Counts,  '"'■  1667-1662,  p.  130, 
Va.  State  Library  ;  see  also  p.  259  of  the  same  volume. 

'  Beeords  of  York  County,  Tol.  1657-1662,  p.  116,  Va.  State  Library  ; 
Becords  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1666-1676,  p,  64. 

>  Petition  of  Planters  ajid  Merchants  ol  Virginia  to  the  King  and  Order 
in  Council,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial  Papers;  Saintbury  Abstract* 
for  1662,  pp.  17,  18,  Va.  State  Library. 
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but  this  action  was  subsequently  recalled,  probably  becaaae 
it  was  considered  to  be  both  illegal  and  intemperate. 

The  Privy  Council  seems  to  have  so  far  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Virginia  as  to  issue  an  order  on 
the  29th  of  June  in  the  same  year,  authorizing  the  Assem- 
bly to  appoint  commissioners  to  hold  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  Maryland.  This  body  convened  in 
May,  1663,  at  Mr.  Allerton's  at  Wicocomico,  and  recom- 
mended that  ^11  planting  after  the  20th  day  of  June  should 
be  prohibited,^  but  the  proposition,  although  it  received 
the  approval  o£  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  was  rejected  by 
the  Assembly  of  Maryland.^  It  would  appear  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  commissioners,  the  representatives  of  the 
latter  Colony  had  urged  tjiat  there  should  be  a  total 
cessation  for  one  year,  but  this  had  been  opposed  by  the 
Virginians  on  the  ground,  first,  that  without  tobacco,  the 
planters  would  be  unable  to  give  those  of  their  servants, 
whose  terms  had  expired,  the  prescribed  quantity  of  gTain^ 
clothes,  and  tools,  because  these  articles  could  only  be  pur- 
chased with  that  commodity ;  and  secondly,  that  ship- 
owners having  no  freight  to  look  forward  to  transporting 
to  England  would  not  visit  those  parts,  and,  therefore, 
all  foreign  supplies  would  be  cut  off.*  The  refusal  of  the 
Maryland  Assembly  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  thr 
Virginians  as  to  the  prohibition  of  planting  after  the  20th 
day  of  June,  was  based  partly  on  the  disadvantage  ■which 
the  people  of  Maryland  would  suffer,  their  more  north- 
erly situation  not  permitting  them  to  transplant  at  as 
early  a  date  as  persons  living  further  to  the  south  ; 
partly,  on  their  present  inability  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
except  by  the  production  of  tobacco ;  and  partly,  on  the 

1  Henlng's  Statutes,  vo).  II,  p.  200. 

'  Archives  of  Afarjland,  Proceedings  of  the  Couuetl,  1607-1683,  p.  G. 

'76id.,  1667-1688, V-  13- 
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uselessness  of  stinting  the  quantity  cultivated  in  the  two 
Colonies  unless  the  curtaUment  was  extended  to  the  Eng- 
lish dominions  in  the  West  Indies.' 

This  was  not  the  first  suggestion  as  to  a  prohibition  of 
planting  after  a  certain  day  which  had  heen  offered  by 
the  Virginians.  In  the  previous  year  this  plan  of  remedy- 
ing the  evil  of  over-production  had  been  brought  forward 
in  the  Assembly  at  Jamestown,  it  being  then  enacted  that 
no  tobacco  should  be  transferred  from  the  bed  to  the  field 
after  the  month  of  June,  provided  that  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Maryland  to  follow  the  same  course  could  be 
obtained.  In  case  it  could  not,  then  the  existing  rule 
restricting  planting  to  the  season  preceding  July  10th 
was  to  remain  in  force.'  The  earnestness  of  the  colonists 
in  establishing  the  regulation  was  shown  in  their  refusal 
to  admit  that  the  royal  pardon  could  be  extended  to  an 
offence  against  its  provisions." 

In  1664,  the  tobacco  gathered  in  Vii^inia  and  Maryland 
amounted  in  volume  to  fifty  thousand  hogsheads.  As  the 
population  of  both  Colonies  was  about  forty  thousand  at 
this  time,  the  production  to  the  individual  was  equal  to  a 
hogshead  and  a  half ;  the  average  cask  was  now  valued 
at  three  pounds  sterling,  which  made  the  whole  crop 
worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or 
three  pounds  and  three-quarters  for  every  person.  It  is  ' 
not  surprising  to  find  that  the  smallness  of  this  price 
brought  the  planters  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  These  facts  were  set  forth  in  a 
petition  offered  to  the  King  in  the  course  of  this  year  by 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia,  who  complained 
that  the  people  of  Maryland  had  disobeyed  the  order  of 
1662  commanding  a  curtaUment  of  production  in  the  two 

1  ATchWeaotMarsl&nd.  Proceedingsof  Coancil,  ie67-ie88,pp.  1&,16. 
3  HeniDg'e  Statuiei,  vol.  II,  p.  32.  *  Ibid.,  p.  3S. 
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Colonies.  They  prayed  that  this  order  should  be  en- 
forced.' The  appeal  of  the  Virginian  authorities  waa 
transmitted  by  the  King  to  Lord  Baltimore,  then  in  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  obtain  hia  reply.  This  reply  was  well 
calculated  to  produce  the  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
King  and  Council  which  it  waa  designed  to  have.  Balti- 
more declared  that  a  partial  cessation  would  not  accom- 
plish the  object  desired,  and  that  its  only  result  would  be 
to  cut  down  the  royal  customs ;  that  the  proceeds  from 
tobacco  culture  were  not  so  contemptible  aa  represented, 
a  proof  of  which  was  to  be  discovered  in  the  great  plenty 
in  which  the  colonists  lived  ;  that  the  limitation  of  plant- 
ing to  a  certain  day  would  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  people  of  Maryland,  as  that  province  waa  three  degrees 
further  to  the  north  than  Virginia,  which  led  to  a  diflfer- 
ence  of  three  weeks  in  the  seasons  ;  that  violation  of  the 
restriction  could  only  be  disclosed  to  the  proper  officers 
by  one  neighbor  informing  against  the  other,  thua  causing 
dangerous  antagonisms.' 

Baltimore's  reply  was  read  to  the  Privy  Coimcil  in 
August,  1664,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  following  August, 
the  arguments  in  support  of  the  side  of  the  Viiginians 
were  delivered  by  the  agents  of  the  Colony.  After  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  involved  and  a  consultation 
with  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  the  Privy  Council 
decided  that  a  cessation,  stint,  or  limitation  of  planting  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  there,  and  destructive  to  the  customs  of  the 
King.  In  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  hemp, 
pitch,  and  tar  in  the  two  Colonies,  as  a  means  of  affording 
to  those  planters  who  found  tobacco  unprofitable,  products 
that  could  be  sold  to  advantage,  the  Council,  with  the 

1  Ardiivag  of  Maryland,  Proceedings  of  Council,  1636-1667,  p.  6W. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  508,  600. 
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concurrence  of  the  King,  declared  that  for  a  period  of  five 
years  these  coinmodities  should  be  admitted  into  England 
without  heing  subject  to  the  ordinary  duties.'  To  extend 
such  a  privilege  as  this,  at  a  time  when  tobacco  had  fallen 
so  low  in  price  that  it  would  hardly  bear  the  chai^  of 
freight  alone,  would  appear  to  show  the  grossest  indiffer- 
ence to  the  welfare  of  the  colonists  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  English  were  still  importing  hemp,  tar,  and  pitch, 
together  with  other  naval  stores,  from  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Russia.  As  the  English  carried  little  mer- 
chandise into  these  kingdoms,  they  were  forced  to  pur- 
chase such  indispensable  materials  principally  with  coin, 
thus  establishing  a  balance  of  trade  against  their  own 
country,  a  condition  which  in  that  age  was  considered  to 
be  fruitful  of  many  evils,  including  the  impoverishment 
of  the  people  by  the  withdrawal  of  money  and  the  certain 
interruption  of  necessary  supplies  in  the  event  of  a  war. 
The  suggestion  that  the  Virginians  should  furnish  pitch, 
tar,  and  hemp  in  place  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Europe,  a  suggestion  made,  aa  we  have  seen,  wlien  the 
colonization  of  American  territory  by  the  English  first 
began,  was  only  extraordinary  in  the  light  of  the  ina- 
bility of  the  landowners  to  obtain  these  materials  from 
their  foreste  at  a  cost  that  would  leave  some  room  for 
profit.  ' 

In  1666,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  planters  was  so  large,  being  that  portion  of  the  crop 
of  1665  which  was  undisposed  of  and  a  mere  drug  in  the 
market,  that  the  General  Assembly  decided  to  send  mes- 
sengers to  Maryland  to  induce  the  authorities  there  to 
nnite  with  the  authcy- ities  of  Virginia  to  enforce  a  cessation 
in  planting,  in  spite  of  the  order  of  the  King  in  1664.^ 
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To  this  they  assented,  and  both  Colonies  resolved  to 
prohibit  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  their  boundaries 
from  February,  1666,  to  February,  1667.'  The  authorities 
of  Carolina  agreed  to  follow  the  example  of  those  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland."  Their  delay  in  doing  so,  however, 
was  considered  by  Maryland  to  be  a  justification  for 
withdrawing  from  the  agreement  with  Virginia,  but  in 
October  the  arrangement  was  adopted  by  the  three 
Colonies.*  It  came  to  nothing  because  disapproved  by 
Baltimore.*  </ln  1667,  the  year  in  which  the  cessation 
ought  to  have  taken  place,  tobacco  only  brought  half  a 
penny  a  pound,  and  as  the  average  crop  of  the  individual 
did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  pounds,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  condition  of  most  of  the  planters  was  deplorable. 
Ludwell,  writing  to  the  authorities  in  England,  declared 
that  there  were  but  three  inBuences  restraining  the 
smaller  landowners  of  Virginia  from  rising  in  rebellion, 
namely,  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God,  loyalty  to  the  King, 
and  affection  for  the  Governor.^ 

The  crop  of  1666  was  so  enormous  that  it  required  one 
hundred  vessels  to  remove  only  a  part  of  it  to  England. 
In  1667,  when  the  production  had  been  so  much  curtailed 
by  the  storm  that  made  that  year  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  eighty  ships  were 
employed  in  the  transportation  of  tobacco,  but  it  was 
estimated  at  the  time  tliat  at  least  fifty  of  these  vessels 
carried  out  cargoes  belonging  to  the  crop  of  1666.  It 
would  be  inferred  from  this  fact  that  Vii^inia  was  now 

»  Henins's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  pp.  225,  220-232,  260-262. 

"  Serorde  of  North  Camlina,  vol.  I.  p.  117. 

•  Archives  of  Maryland,  Froeeedingi  of  Council,  1667-1688,  pp.  6,  7, 18. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  18. 

'  Thomas  Ludwell  to  Lord  Berkeley,  June  24,  1M7,  BrUiih  StaU 
Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  XXI,  No.  62;  Winder  Fapert,  vol.  I,  p.  SS8, 
Va.  State  Librarf. 
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producing  as  much  of  this  commodity  in  two  years  as 
England  could  consume  in  three.' 

If  all  the  descriptions  of  the  storm  in  1667  which  have- 
come  down  to  us  are  correct,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  single 
tobacco  plant  survived  its  fury.^  Its  violence  as  well  as 
its  length  surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  observed  since 
the  settlement  of  tlte  country.  First,  there  arose  a  tem- 
pest of  hail,  in  which  there  fell  to  the  earth  many  stones 
as  large  as  a  turkey  egg.  So  prodigious  was  the  force 
with  which  these  stones  were  propelled,  that  they  de- 
stroyed the  fruit,  beat  down  the  grass,  smashed  the  glass 
in  the  windows,  perforated  the  tiles  in  the  roof,  and  killed 
many  of  the  cattle.  As  soon  as  the  hail-storm  passed 
away  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  for  forty  days  it  con- 
tinued with  more  or  less  steadiness,  spoiling  the  remnant 
of  grain  which  had  escaped  the  hailstones.  On  the 
27tli  of  August  there  arose  a  hurricane  which,  for 
twenty -four  hours,  blew  with  unexampled  fury.  It 
began  at  the  northeast  and  gradually  moved  around  the 
north,  until  it  roared  directly  from  the  west.  It  then 
veered  to  the  southeast  and  there  spent  its  force.  This 
terrific  wind  was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  rain,  but  there 
were  no  thunder  and  lightning.  The  great  floods  in  the 
upper  sections  of  the  rivers  were  distinctly  perceptible  in 
the  lower  in  spite  of  their  width,  and,  to  make  the  rise 
more  destructive,  the  hurricane,  in  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  its  career,  rolled  the  waters  in  the  Bay  and  the 
,  mouths  of  the  rivers  back  into  the  creeks,  causing  them 
to  swell  to  such  an  unprecedented  height  that  the  families 

1  Tliomas  Ludwell  to  English  SecreUry  ot  Stale,  July  20,  1668, 
BrilUk  State  Faperi,  Colonial,  vol.  23 ;  Winder  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  249, 
Va,  SUte  Library. 

"Thomaa  Lndwell  to  Lord  Berkeley,  Nnir.  8,  1887,  Britith  State 
Paper).  Colonial  Papers;  Sainabury  Abstracts  for  1667,  p.  129,  Va. 
State  Libraiy. 
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of  many  planters  who  did  not  reside  in  sight  of  a  streaio 
were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  upon  the  tops  of  their 
houses  in  order  to  escape  destruction.  Large  vessels  were 
swept  over  bars  of  sand  where,  at  ordinary  tide,  a  small 
boat  would  run  aground,  and  at  places  where  vessels 
could  float  at  ease  at  the  usual  flood,  the  water  was  too 
shallow  to  keep  them  off  the  bottom.  A  vast  quantity  of 
Indian  corn,  not  drowned  in  the  rain  which  had  been 
falling  for  forty-five  days,  was  laid  flat,  the  tobacco  in 
the  exposed  places  was  torn  to  shreds,  while  that  %vhtch 
had  been  cut  and  stored  away  was  destroyed  with  the 
bams  in  which  it  had  been  deposited.  The  fences  were 
either  blown  down  or  crushed  out  of  shape  by  the  falling 
trees,  leaving  the  cattle  at  liberty  to  enter  and  devour  the 
crops  as  they  lay  scattered  over  the  fields.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  ten  thousand  houses  were  ruined  by  the  hurri- 
cane, this  number  including,  doubtless,  barns  and  stables  as 
well  as  the  cabins  of  slaves  and  servants  and  the  residences 
of  planters.  It  was  impossible  for  all  of  the  crops  to  have 
been  swept  away,  since  much  com  and  tobacco  were  planted 
in  spots  more  or  less  sheltered  from  winds  by  &  heavy 
growth  of  forest.  According  to  one  calculation  made  at 
the  time,  the  amount  saved  was  about  one-third  only  of  the 
expected  product ;'  according  to  another,  only  one-fifth. 

Throughout  the  period  between  1660  and  1670,  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  attention  was  paid  to  a  number  of 
commodities  besides  tobacco,  an  indication  that  the  value 
of  the  latter  staple  was  in  a  state  of  great  depression.  In  • 
the  session  of  1661-62,  the  former  law,  which  had  been 
expressly  repealed  as  inconvenient  and  troublesome,  re- 
quiring tliat  every  owner  of   land  in  fee  simple  should 

■  So  reported  in  EDgland  in  1668  by  the  master  at  a  New  EngUiid 
ship,  irhich  arrived  there  from  Virginia  in  the  course  of  that  year.  Doe- 
umenti  Btlatmg  to  the  Colonial  History  of  Ntw  York,  toL  II,  p.  623. 
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plant  ten  mulberry  trees  for  every  one  hundred  acres  in 
his  possession,  was  reenacted,  and,  in  order  to  make  it 
more  stringent  in  its  operation,  the  Grand  Jury  were 
called  upon  to  report  with  the  utmost  strictness  all  in- 
fringements of  it,  both  in  the  failure  to  plant  and  in  the 
failure  to  protect  by  a  proper  fence  when  a  plantation 
had  been  made.  As  a  means  of  promoting  the  culture  of 
silk,  the  extraordinary  reward  was  offered  of  fifty  pounds 
of  tobacco  for  every  pound  of  that  commodity  produced, 
the  tobacco  to  be  raised  in  the  public  levy  and  to  be  paid 
in  the  county  where  the  silk-maker  happened  to  reside.' 
These  provisions  were  adopted  to  some  extent  under  the 
influence  of  instructions  from  the  Privy  Council.'  The 
limit  allowed  for  planting,  under  the  Act  of  1661—62,  was 
December  30th,  1663,  but  it  was  found  so  difficult  to  ob- 
tain the  required  number  of  mulberry  trees  in  this  inter- 
val, that  the  Assembly  extended  the  period  to  December 
30th,  1666.8  The  effect  of  all  these  regulations  must  have 
been  favorable,  for  we  find  that  Secretary  Ludwell,  in 
writing  to  Secretary  Bennett  in  the  year  1665,  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  industry  was  making  satisfactory  prog- 
ress in  Virginia.  Governor  Berkeley  was  still  more 
sanguine  in  the  expression  of  his  views.  He  assured  the 
authorities  in  England  that  so  many  mulberry  trees  had 
been  planted  in  the  Colony  that  in  four  or  five  years,  at 
the  furthest,  its  inhabitants  would  be  in  a  position  to 
furnish  as  much  silk  as  could  be  expected  of  a  community 
of   forty  thousand  people.*     He  spoke  in  a  despondent 

1  Henin^'B  StnUitfg,  vol.  II,  p.  121. 

■  Minutes  of  the  Council  for  Foreign  Plantations,  British  State  Papers, 
Colonial,  vol.  XIV,  No.  69,  pp.  18-21 ;  Saintburs  Abstracts  /or  1601, 
p.  7,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  191. 

•  Governor  Berkeley  to  the  King,  Aug.  1,  1666,  Britith  State  Papers, 
Colonial,  vol  XIX,  No.  86 ;  Winder  Papers,  vol.  I,  p.  187, Vo.  State  Library. 
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strain  of  the  prospects  of  flax  culture.  There  -w&a  no  dia- 
inclination  oa  the  part  of  the  planters  to  pursue  it,  but  a 
lack  of  laborers  who  were  skilled  in  it.  Many  persons, 
who  would  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  production 
of  this  conunodity,  were  deterred  from  doing  so  by  their 
pecuniary  inability  to  undergo  the  losses  which  were  cer- 
tain to  accompany  an  unsuccessful  experiment.  Governor 
Berkeley  acknowledged  that  he  himself  had  incurred  an 
expense  of  one  thousand  pounds  in  flax  culture,  but  had 
accomplished  nothing  on  account  of  the  wilfulness  of  the 
Frenchmen  whom  he  had  employed  to  attend  to  it,  and  be 
requested  the  Council  in  England  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  transporting  a  number  of  experts  to  the  Colony 
in  order  to  impart  to  its  inhabitants  information  as  td 
the  proper  method  of  developing  this  industry.  In  the 
following  year  he  wrote  to  Secretary  Bennett,  who  had 
been  created  Lord  Arlington,  that  he  had  a  present  of 
three  hundred  pounds  of  silk  for  the  King,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  forwarding  it  by  his  apprehension  lest  it 
should  be  captured  by  the  hostile  ships  cruising  off  the 
Capes  in  expectation  of  outward  bound  merchantmen.' 

In  the  autumn,  silk  husbandry  had  reached  such  a  stage 
of  development,  and  so  many  persons  had  demonstrated 
its  profitableness,  that  the  Assembly,  with  a  view  to 
reserving  for  the  public  funds  the  tobacco  which  was 
in  the  course  of  distribution  in  the  form  of  premiums, 
recalled  the  substantial  inducements  extended  to  those 
who  would  engage  in  it,  and  repealed  the  law  making  the 
planting  of  mulberry  trees  compulsory.'    This  step  was 

>  Oovemor  Berkeley  was  tbe  spokesman  of  the  General  Asseinbly. 
Brttiih  StaU  Papers,  Colonial  Fapen;  Sainiburg  Abitractt  /or  1S66, 
p.  136,  Va.  State  Library. 

'The  Journal  of  the  Aagembly  for  October,  J  001?,  contaioa  the  following 

"TMb    \b    to    certify   those   it  may  concern   that   upon   request   of 
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taken  under  the  impression  that  silk  culture  no  longer 
needed  the  support  of  the  Government,  and  that  its 
propagation  offered  now  a  remunerative  prospect.  In 
1668,  Berkeley  succeeded  in  sending  to  the  King  his  pro- 
posed gift  of  three  hundred  pounds  of  this  commodity, 
but  he  accompanied  it  with  a  special  request  that  men 
skilled  in  the  industry  should  be  transported  to  Virginia, 
to  reside  there  permanently  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
the  natives  in  it,  for  this  would  divert  their  attention 
from  tobacco.'  This  was  a  different  tone  on  his  part 
from  what  the  recent  action  of  the  Assembly  would  have 
led  one  to  expect.  Nor  waa  it  the  last  appeal  from  the 
Governor,  who  was  in  a  position  to  comprehend  fully  the 
progress  which  the  Colony  was  making  in  the  production 
of  silkj  at  a  somewhat  later  date  he  wrote,  that  its  culture 
in  Virginia  was  retarded  by  the  fact  that  men  who  could 
hardly  procure  for  themselves  the  coarsest  clothes  by  the 
hardest  labor  in  tending  a  crop  which  they  understood 
and  were  accustomed  to,  were  not  disposed  to  adventure 

"  Hajor  Thomas  Walker  of  Gloster  County ;  tbere  canaed  to  be  counted 
"  these  white  mulberry  trees  under  mentioued,  viz. :  planted  by  him  or  his 
"  order,  which  are  now  growing  and  lender : 

"Planted  !n  1664  13,042 

"      "  1666  56,766 

70,897 
"This  above  account,  I  found  to  be  agreeable  and  just. 
••  Witness  my  hand  17  May  1066  In  Virginia. 

"P.  M.  Pbtbb  Knioht. 

"  In  Major  Walker's  petition  for  encouragement  for  planting  60,000 
"mulberry  trees  out  of  the  flues  of  delinquents  according  to  order  of 
"Assembly,  it  is  answered  the  time  of  forfeiture  of  flnea  not  being  yet 
"  expired,  the  House  is  ot  opinion  that  no  cognizance  yet  can  or  ought  to 
"  bo  taken  ot  the  petition."     Robinson  Transcripta,  pp.  264,  265. 

'  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  July  22,  1668  ;  SaiTisburg  Abstraett 
for  1668,  p.  136,  Va.  State  Library. 
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Upon  designs  which,  however  hopeful  in  their  character, 
required  a  special  knowledge  that  they  did  not  possess. 
In  a  subsequent  letter,  after  mentioning  that  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds  of  silk  were  made  in  his  own  bouse, 
he  asserts  that  the  Colony  would  show  an  annual  ex- 
portation of  five  hundred  bales  if  experts  from  Sicily, 
Naples,  or  Marseilles  were  sent  out  by  the  English  consuls 
residing  in  those  places.'  In  answering  the  inquiries  of 
the  English  Commissionera,  he  boldly  complained  that 
the  inability  to  establish  the  silk  industry  in  Virginia  on 
a  sound  footing  was  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Navigation 
Act,  which  shut  the  people  off  from  a  direct  trade  with 
countries  interested  in  the  production  of  this  commodity.' 
No  fault  could  be  found  with  him  upon  the  failure  of  silk 
husbandry  in  the  Colony,  for  not  only  did  he  seek  to  pro- 
mote its  growth  by  every  form  of  official  encouragement, 
but  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  express  an  intention  of 
going  in  person  to  Fi-ance  and  procuring  the  special  ex- 
perts who  were  needed.^  Only  two  years  after  the 
premiums  on  silk  were  withdrawn  on  the  ground  that 
its  culture  did  not  now  require  to  be  fostered,  the 
Assembly  found  that  the  interest  in  the  industry  was 
declining  so  rapidly  in  the  absence  of  the  specific  induce- 
ments which  had  been  recalled,  that  it  was  compelled  to 
revive  the  large  premium  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  for 
every  pound  of  silk  produced. 

In  1677,  the  year  succeeding  the  uprising  under  the 
leadership  of  Bacon,  Virginia  was  paying  into  the  English 

>  Governor  Berkeley  to  CommitWe  for  Trade  fud  Plantations,  Jaoe  SO, 
1671,  British  Slate  Papera,  Colonial  Papert;  Saintburj/ Abstraett  for 
1671,  p.  174,  Va.  State  Library, 

*  Hening'8  Statutes,  vo\.  II,  pp.  515,  616. 

■  Governor  Berkeley  to  the  King,  July  22,  1668,  Biitifh  State  Paptn, 
Colonial  Paptn;  Saimbury  Ab$traeit  for  1668,  p.  137,  Va.  State 
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treasarj  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,'  but  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  which  shows  great  agricultural 
productiveness,  the  condition  of  its  people  was  one  of 
desperation.  In  vain  they  petitioned  for  the  revocation 
of  the  Navigation  laws,  in  vain  sought  permission  to  ex- 
port a  part  of  their  tobacco  to  Madeira  and  the  Canaries, 
which  enjoyed  a  special  privilege  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Act  of  1660  in  not  being  required  to  import  into  Eng- 
land first  their  wines  designed  for  shipment  to  America. 
Now  began  a  period  of  several  years  in  which  the  popula- 
tion of  Virginia  sank  into  a  state  of  poverty  unprecedented 
iu  their  history,  although  the  crop  in  the  ground  was 
unusually  large.  The  number  of  plants  in  1680  was  the 
greatest  in  the  annals  of  the  Colony.  There  was  already 
a  vast  quantity  of  tobacco  in  the  country,  the  surplus 
product  of  the  preceding  season;  it  was  estimated  in 
1680  that  this  quantity,  with  the  amount  to  be  gathered 
in  the  course  of  that  year,  would  supply  the  markets  of 
England  for  over  two  years  even  if  not  a  single  plant 
were  set  out  in  1681.*  Unless  there  was  a  cessation  in 
the  latter  year,  the  labor  of  the  Virginians  would  not 
only  be  in  vain,  but  they  would  be  brought  still  more 
deeply  in  debt.  Recognizing  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  people,  which  the  future  promised  only  to  aggravate, 
the  Council  wrote  to  the  English  Government,  and  after 
dwelling  upon  the  ruinous  prices  of  tobacco,  described 
the  extreme  poverty  of  the  Colony,  and  implored  that 
measures  should  be  adopted  at  once  which  would  raise  the 
value  of  its  only  commodity.*     This  urgent  petition  was 

I  PetitioD  ot  Sir  William  Berkeley  to  the  King,  Briti$h  State  Papert, 
Colonial  FapfT» ;  Salngbury  AbtCractsfor  ie77,p.  132,  Va.  State  Library. 

« Secretary  Spencer  to  Secretary  Coventry,  British  State  Papers, 
Entriei  o/  Papert  Concerning  Virginia,  vol.  II,  No.  80;  McDonald 
Papen,  vol.  V,  p.  358,  Va.  Sute  Library. 

■  Council  of  Virginia  to  Committee  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  British 
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followed  by  a  direct  address  to  his  Majesty  on  the  part  oi 
the  Assembly,  called  together  by  Lord  Culpeper,  praying 
for  a  cessatioa  of  planting  in  1681  as  the  only  means  of 
affording  relief.  Secretary  Spencer,  who  was  familiar 
with  every  feature  of  the  situation,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Coventry,  declared  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  under 
the  conditions  then  prevailing  for  the  people  to  support 
themselves  by  tobacco,  and  that  the  crop  of  one  year 
would  not  return  an  amount  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of 
even  the  clothes  which  they  needed.  So  intense  was  the 
desire  for  relief  that  it  was  admitted  in  this  letter  that 
the  system  of  isolated  estates  had  grown  unpopular,  and 
that  there  was  now  a  universal  wish  that  towns  should  be 
established  in  all  of  the  counties  where  imported  goods 
might  be  landed,  and  that  other  industries  besides  plant- 
ing should  spring  up,  and  thus  furnish  the  colonists  with 
a  new  means  of  earning  the  subsistence  which  they  had 
formerly  secured  from  the  cultivation  of  their  only  staple.' 
The  pathetic  appeal  of  the  authorities  of  the  Colony  for 
a  cessation  was  refused  by  the  Commissioners  of  CustomE 
in  London,  on  the  ground  that  if  approved,  the  area  of 
the  plantations  in  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  French  pos- 
sessions would  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to  supply  the 
people  of  the  continent  of  Europe  with  tobacco,  and  the 
trade  of  Virginia  would  be  proportionately  diminished. 
The  speciousness  of  this  argument  was  disclosed  in  tbe 
improbability  that  a  change  in  the  tastes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  countries  would  have  been  caused  by  so 
brief  a  period  of  non-production,  but  also  in  the  fact  that 

State  Papert,  Cotonial  Entry  Book,  No.  60,  p.  410 ;  Saintbury  AhstraeU 
for  1680,  p.  46,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

'  NLcholas  Spencer  to  Secretary  Coventry,  British  Slate  Paprrt,  Colo- 
nial Entry  Book,  No.  80,  pp.  3S1-38&;  Sainsburg  Abstracts  for  J680, 
p.  74,  Va.  State  Library. 
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under  the  operation  of  the  Navigation  laws,  the  planters 
of  the  Colony  were  to  a  large  extent  shut  out,  even  indi- 
rectly, of  all  the  transatlantic  markets  except  those  of 
England.  If  any  persons  would  be  damaged  in  conse- 
quence of  cessation,  they  would  he  the  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  tobacco  in  the  English  cities.  The  second 
Navigation  Act  was  only  too  well  adapted  to  promote  the 
extension  of  the  culture  of  the  plant  in  the  foreign  pos- 
sessions of  the  Continental  nations ;  the  trade  in  this 
commodity  with  these  nations  remaining  to  the  Colony  by 
way  of  England,  after  that  Act  had  been  on  the  statute- 
book  for  nearly  a  generation,  was  not  likely  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  stoppage  of  planting  for  one  year.  The  real 
motive  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  in  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  authorities,  was  revealed  in 
their  statement  that  the  royal  revenue  from  the  Virginian 
leaf  maintained  an  annual  average  in  the  course  of  every 
three  years  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and 
if  a  cessation  were  allowed,  the  whole  of  this  large  amount 
would,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  lost,  while  the  navigation 
of  the  kingdom  would  suffer  very  severely,  as  so  many 
vessels  were  employed  in  transportation  from  Virginia. 

A  more  selfish  reply  perhaps  was  never  in  history  re- 
turned to  a  reasonable  demand.  The  interests  of  the 
planters  were  to  be  subordinated  as  long  as  the  royal 
revenue  from*  tobacco  was  not  seriously  diminished. 
Such  a  diminution  could  only  take  place  when  there  rfas) 
a  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  production,  as  the  customs/ 
remained  the  same,  however  extreme  the  fluctuations  inl 
the  value  of  the  commodity  upon  which  they  were  leviedi^ 
The  prosperity  of  the  shipowners,  it  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred, was  considered  to  be  of  secondary  importance  as 
compared  with  the  question  of  the  King's  income.  In 
this  emergency.  Lord  Culpeper  and  representatives  of  the 
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Muscovy  Company  were  summoned  before  the  officials 
charged  with  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  to  discuss  the  best 
method  of  introducing  tobacco  into  Russia.  The  result 
of  their  deliberations  was,  that  it  was  recommended  that 
an  ambassador  should  he  sent  to  the  court  of  that  empire 
with  special  instructions  to  secure  the  privOeges  desired.' 
The  length  of  the  journey  and  the  delays  in  diplomacy 
would  have  prevented  the  Virginians  from  receiving  relief 
with  the  required  degree  of  promptness,  even  if  the 
Muscovites  bad  been  very  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  and  their  ports  had  been  as  near  at  hand  as  those 
of  England,  and  their  custom  duties  merely  nominal. 
The  committee  also  decided  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
King  to  the  propriety  of  sending  to  the  Colony  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  flax  and  hemp  seed  for 
general  distribution.'  ^^he  situation  there  had  now 
become  so  desperate  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
tobacco,  that  apprehension  was  felt  even  in  London,  lest 
the  servants  should,  under  the  pressure  of  want,  rise  and 
plunder  the  stores  of  the  planters  and  rifle  the  ships  upon 
their  arrival  in  port.^  In  the  spring  of  1682,  the  year  in 
which  Culpeper  declared  that  the  only  hope  of  relief  lay 
in  the  exportation  of  beef,  pork,  grain,  and  provisions  to 
the  West  Indies,*  the   people   of   several   counties   peti- 

'  Report  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  and  Plsatatione  to  tbe  King, 
British  Stale  Papen,  Colonial  Papers;  Sainsburji  Abitractt  for  1681, 
p.  133,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Minutes  of  a  CominiCCee  for  Trade  and  Plautatione,  BrUUh  Stale 
Papers.  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  106,  pp.  320-322  ;  Satjitburg  AbstntOS 
for  1681,  p.  129,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  Minutes  of  a  Committee  for  Trade  and  PlantatfouB,  British  Stait 
Fapfrt,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  lOd,  pp.  297-298  ;  Sainsbury  AbatraOi 
for  1681,  p.  120,  Va,  State  Library. 

*  iDstnictinns  to  Culpeper,  with  an  account  of  bis  cofnpiiance  there- 
with, §  71,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  LXV ;  McDonald  Popen, 
vol.  VI,  p.  160,  Va.  State  Library. 
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tioDed  the  Governor  to  call  together  the  Assembly  for 
the  purpose  of  forbidding  planting  for  a  time.  The 
Assembly  met,  and  after  a  stormy  debate  which  led  to 
nothing,  adjourned.'  A  second  Assembly  was  sum- 
moned, but  before  it  convened  a  large  number  of  the 
inliabitants  of  New  Xent,  Gloucester,  and  Middlesex  de- 
termined to  make  away  with  the  tobacco  in  the  hill. 
Suddenly  a  tumult  arose,  and  a  cry  went  forth  among  the 
discontented  population  that  not  only  their  own  plants 
but  all  plants  whatever  must  be  cut  down.'  The  necessi- 
ties of  the  people  had  driven  them  to  desperation,  and 
they  had  resolved  upon  a  forcible  cessation.  The  grow- 
ing tobacco  of  one  plantation  was  no  sooner  destroyed 
than  the  owner,  having  been  deprived  either  with  or 
without  hia  consent  of  his  crop,  was  seized  with  the  same 
frenzy  and  ran  with  the  crowd  as  it  marched  to  destroy 
the  crop  of  his  neighbor.'  The  infection  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  and  it  was  feared  lest  it  should  diffuse 
itself  into  all  parts  of  the  Colony.  The  tumult  reached 
its  height  in  Gloucester.  In  that  county,  two-thirds  of 
the  tobacco  in  the  ground  were  cut  down,  aniLlMCoJlun- 
dred  plantations  were  left  in  desolation.  One-half  of  the, 
plants  in  New  Kent  were  ruined,  and  many  estates  in  the 

1  Bandolph  MSS-,  vol.  Ill,  p.  400.  The  following  «ntry  te  foand 
under  date  of  Dec.  5,  1681,  Id  Record*  of  Midilatx  Coanty,  original 
vol.  166a'16()4,  p.  51 ;  '■  Petition  of  the  people  of  this  county  about  mov- 
ing tbe  governor  to  call  an  BSBembly.  The  people  eamestl;  pressing  and 
thronging  into  ye  Courte  house  until  it  was  full,  and  a  greate  many  re- 
maining at  ;e  doors  and  nindowea  impatiently  expecting  ye  Courte's 
answer."  This  was  the  Assembly  which  was  eipected  to  demand  a 
cessation, 

*  Nicholas  Spencer  to  Secretory  Jenldns,  BrUiik  State  Papers,  Colo- 
nial Entry  Book,  No.  82,  pp.  6&'T4 ;  Sairabury  AbUracta  for  1682, 
p.  167,  Va.  Stote  Library. 

*  It  is  recorded  that  much  of  tbe  damage  was  committed  by  the  crowd 
after  nightfall. 
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lower  part  of  Middlesex  and  in  York  suffered  very  mucli. 
The  rioters  were  careful  to  destroy  the  sweet-scented 
tobacco,  as  it  only  grew  in  this  part  of  Virginia.  The 
tumults  were  ftnrily  OTerawed  by  the  militia.  The  two 
companies  of  regular  soldiers  which  had  been  sent  over 
ito  the  Colony  to  suppress  the  Rebellion  of  1676  had 
/been  billeted  upon  the  people,  but  as  they  had  not  been 
j  promptly  paid,  they  were  in  a  mutinous   condition,  and 

Iwere  suspected  of  leaning  very  strongly  towards  the  plant- 
cutters,'  The  militia  cavalry  of  Gloucester  and  Xew 
Kent  were  for  some  time  kept  iu  motion  to  discourage  the 
slightest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  population  to  rise 
again,  ^  which  they  were  inclined  upon  the  smallest 
pretext.' 

There  were  many  forebodings  as  to  what  the  planters 
whose  tobacco  had  been  ruined  would  do  in  their  despair. 
In  Gloucester  and  New  Kent  alone,  the  ordinary  crop  bad 
been  curtailed  to  the  extent  of  four  thousand  hogsheads, 
and  in  the  Colony  at  large,  to  the  extent  of  ten  thousand.' 
The  country  had  fallen  into  such  impoverishment  at  this 
time,  that  one  of  the  leading  citizens  in  a  letter  to  the  autbor- 
ities  in  Ei^land  declared  that  he  could  only  describe  its 
condition  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  "  the  whole  body 
is  sick  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint,  from  the  sole  of  the 
foot  even  unto  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  it.*'^ 

1  Kicholaa  Spencer  to  Secretary  Jenkins,  Britiah  SlaU  Papert,  Colo- 
nial Entry  Book,  No.  82,  pp.  00-74;  Sainebwj/  AbatraO*  for  1682, 
pp.  107-171,  Va.  Stale  Library  ;  Beverley's  Hittorti  of  Virginia,  p.  74. 

'  Ibid.,  Aug.  12,  1082,  Britiah  Stale  Papers,  Colonial  Papert;  Saina- 
bury  Abstracls/or  1682,  pp.  174,  200,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

■  Nicholas  Spencer  to  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  Britith,  Stau 
Paper*,  Colonial  Papers;  Saimbury  Abafraea  for  1682,  pp.  173,  175, 
Va.  State  Library;  Archives  of  Maryland,  ProMedingt  of  Council,  2667- 
1688,  p.  362. 

•  Charles  Scarlnirougli  to   Secretary  Jenkins,  Briliah  State  Fk^terw, 
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There  now  occurred  one  of  those  wonderful  transforma- 
tiona  which  were  so  common  in  the  history  of  Virginia 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  have  repeated 
themselves  at  still  later  periods,  the  state  of  the  commu- 
nity being  one  of  poverty  or  wealth  according  to  the  prices 
of  its  only  staple. 

In  1682,  tobacco  was  selling  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
had  been  selling  at  these  rates  for  a  number  of  years,  with 
the  result  of  reducing  the  people  to  extremities.  In  1683, 
a  prodigious  crop  was  planted,  and  as  the  production  of 
the  previous  year  had  been  so  much  shortened,  tobacco 
now  commanded  more  remunerative  returns:  in  conse- 
quence of  this  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  were,  in 
1684,  contented  and  peaceful,  the  insurrectionary  impulse 
having  been  entirely  flayed.  Lord  Culpeper,  writing  to 
the  English  Government,  declared  that  this  disposition 
would  be  maintained  as  long  as  their  only  commodity  con- 
tinued at  its  present  value,  which  he  hoped  would  be  for 
two  years  at  least;  and  Secreti^y  Spencer  of  the  Council 
confirmed  this  opinion,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that 
hb  unthrifty  countrymen  preferred  to  live  miserably  by 
tobacco  rather  than  be  put  upon  a  new  undertaking,  ■ 
however  advantageous.^  All  thought  of  a  cessation  had 
been  deferred. 

There  now  arose  a  question  which  presents  more  than 
one  aspect  of  curious  interest.  In  the  instructions  given 
to  the  Governors  of  the  Colony  by  the  English  author- 
ities, there  had  for  sixty  years  been  invariably  inserted 
a  distinct  command  that  they  should  use  every  means  in 
their  power  to  encourage  the  production  of  silk,  wine, 

Colonitil  Papers;    Saintburs  AbflracU  for  1682,  p.  180,  Va.  State 

*  Nicholas  Spencer  to  Secretary  Jenkina,  British  Stale  Papers,  Colo- 
nial Papers;  Sainabury  Abstracts /or  1683.  p.  3,  Va.  Slate  Library. 
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hemp,  flax,  pitch,  and  pot  ashes.  Wyatt,  Harvey,  and 
Berkeley  especially,  as  has  been  seen,  had  striven  most 
energetically  to  conform  to  this  command,  and  io  doing 
BO,  they  were  conscions  that  they  were  commending 
themselves  to  the  peculiar  favor  of  their  sovereign.  All 
conditions  had  now  changed.  When  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  Virginia  in 
1685,  the  King  was  consulted  as  to  whether  the  customuy 
clause  in  previous  instructions  should  not  be  omitted  in 
the  instructions  to  the  new  Executive,  and  he  decided 
affirmatively  on  grounds  that  appear  rather  singular  in  the 
light  of  the  small  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
colonists  in  the  past  by  the  effort  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment or  cultivation  of  what  were  known  as  the  staple  com- 
modities. The  usual  direction  that  the  Governor  should 
foster  the  production  of  these  commodities  was  ordered 
by  the  King  to  be  left  out  because  the  Virginians  might 
be  influenced  by  its  insertion  to  neglect  tobacco,  advanc- 
ing in  justification  of  their  action  the  burdensome  char- 
acter of  the  additional  duty  which  had  been  recently 
imposed  upon  it.'  If  an  inference  could  be  drawn  from 
their  previous  history,  it  was  that  they  would  continue  to 
plant  tobacco  as  long  as  it  afforded  them  a  livelihood,  and 
even  after  it  failed  to  assuie  them  the  barest  subsistence. 
To  suppose  that  they  would  abandon  its  culture  because 
of  a  purely  conventional  clause  in  a  set  of  official  instruc- 
tions was  to  show  great  ignorance  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  Colony. 

The  omission  of  this  clause  marks  a  distinct  era.  in 
the  annals  of  Virginia,  for  it  signified  that  thereafter 
the  English  Government  was  satisfied  to  rely  exclusivelv 

'  Minutes  of  a  Comniiitee  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  Britiah  StaU 
Papers,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  108,  p.  179 ;  SatntbaTj/  AbstracUSor 
1685,  p.  184,  Va.  State  Library. 
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upon  the  ability  of  the  Colony  to  produce  tobacco,  as  the 
revenue  from  it  had  tdready  grown  to  be  of  extraordinary 
proportions.  The  crop  of  1686  was  an  unusually  large 
one  *  and  must  have  been  sold  at  remunerative  prices,  aa 
it  is  stated  that  in  1687  the  planters  enjoyed  great  peace 
and  plenty.*  Nothing  illustrates  more  clearly  the  Btrict 
supervision  of  the  English  authorities  over  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Vii^inla  than  the  apology  which  Lord 
Howard  addressed  to  the  English  Government  in  defence 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  at  the  session  of  this  year, 
prohibiting  all  planting  after  June  30th.  The  object 
which  the  Act  had  in  view  was  eminently  wise,  as  its 
enforcement  would  have  prevented  the  production  of  a 
large  quantity  of  inferior  leaf,  there  not  being  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  after  this  date  before  the  arrival  of  frosts 
to  allow  it  to  mature  very  thoroughly.  Without  discus- 
sion, the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  who  looked  only 
to  the  revenues  of  the  King,  irrespective  of  the  welfare 
of  the  Colony,  positively  refused  to  recommend  that  the 
Act  should  be  permitted  to  stand. 

A  curious  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
Virginian  tobacco  was  brought  to  public  attention  at  this 
tim'e.*  A  person  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  methods  of  curing  the  leaf  in  Brazil,  which  rendered  it 
more  valuable  in  Europe  and  ou  the  coasts  of  Africa  than 
the  product  of  other  countries,  arrived  in  the  Colony  and 
tried  an  experiment  with  the  Virginian  staple  which 
convinced  him  that,  by  the  employment  of  the  Brazilian 
methods,  the  sweet-scented  variety  particularly  could  be 

1  Nicholaa  Spencer  to  Secretary  Sunderland,  British  Slate  Papers,  Colo- 
nial Fapen;  S/iitt$l>ury  Abstracts  for  1886,  p.  13,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

*  Nicholas  Spencer  to  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  British  State 
Papers,  Colonial  Enlry  Book,  No.  83,  pp.  ]2&-iai;  Sainabury  AbUrncts 
for  less,  p.  31,  Va.  State  Library, 

■  Paltnec's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  vol.  ],  p.  36. 
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converted  into  a  commodity  as  fine  in  its  quality  as  that 
derived  from  Brazilian  soil.  This  person,  with  a  boldness 
which  showed  great  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge, 
suggested  that  all  the  planters  should  place  themselves 
under  his  instruction,  or,  if  that  should  he  considered 
impracticable,  a  large  number  of  them  should  form  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  curing  their  tobacco  in  the 
manner  which  he  should  recommend,  this  tobacco  to  be 
afterwards  vended  in  Europe  or  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
where  it  waa  in  great  demand.  The  proposition  was  made 
to  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  the  hope  was  expressed 
that  they  would  report  upon  it  favorably  to  the  King,  and 
that  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  grant  the  special 
patent  desired  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  The  com- 
pany was  to  purchase  the  leaf  in  lai^e  quantities,  and  also 
as  many  slaves  as  would  be  required  to  manipulate  it.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  scheme  came  to  nothing. 
The  indisposition  of  the  planters  to  cooperate,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  all  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  necessary  work 
of  a  joint-stock  association  of  the  kind  proposed,  were 
sufficient  to  render  the  proposition  impracticable,  even  if 
it  were  admitted  that  there  was  any  substantial  basis  for 
its  successful  consummation  in  the  quality  of  Vii^inian 
tobacco.  The  scheme  itself  was  doubtless  the  hair-brain 
notion  of  some  wandering  adventurer  with  little  to  rec- 
ommend him  beyond  a  firm  belief  in  his  own  abilities. 
What  became  of  the  stranger  when  his  proposition  failed 
to  secure  the  approval  which  he  waa  seeking  is  a  question 
involved  in  obscurity,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 


lay  I 
t^e( 


that  he  did  not  remain  long  in  t^e  Colony  where  he  bad 
received  so  little  encouragementJ 

Jones,  writing  in  1721,  at  a  time  when  agriculture  in 
Virginia  was  making  a  notable  progress,  declared  ^  that  it 
>  Hugh  Jonee*  Preaent  Slate  of  ViTffinia,  p.  61. 
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was  uncoaunoa  to  find  persons  leasing  lands,  not  only 
because  there  were  unusual  facilities  for  acquiring  such 
property  in  fee  simple,  in  consequence  of  which  the  great 
body  of  the  planters  owned  the  soil  that  they  tilled,  but 
also  because  men  who  possessed  uo  estates  preferred  to 
earn  their  livelihood  by  serving  as  overseers,  or  by  follow- 
ing other  occupations  rather  than  by  becoming  tenants. 
This  statement  was  as  correct  in  its  application  to  the 
Colony  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century 
as  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth.  The  reason 
for  this  was  the  same  at  both  periods.  Not  only  was  there 
in  the  seventeenth  century  an  abundance  of  land  to  be 
taken  up  in  fee  simple,  but  it  was  also  so  difficult  and 
expensive  to  open  new  grounds  that,  when  the  forest  had 
been  once  removed  from  the  soil,  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
owner,  as  it  was  of  all  of  his  feUow-planters  in  the  same 
situation,  to  cultivate  it  until  it  was  incapable  of  produc- 
ing a  profitable  crop.  There  were  comparatively  few 
persons  who  were  willing  to  rent  to  tenants  fertile  land 
which  had  been  cleared  and  was  in  fine  condition ;  and 
there  were  probably  still  fewer  who  were  ready  to  lease 
from  the  owners  fields  that  had  been  overworked.  The 
man  who  could  afford  to  rent  an  area  of  ground  in  forest 
and  remove  the  trees  from  its  surface^  would  generally 
prefer  to  sue  out  a  patent  to  a  tract  of  his  own  and  expend 
the  same  labor  in  putting  It  in  a  proper  state  for  tillage. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  one  crop  of  tobacco  would  remu- 
nerate the  tenant  for  the  expense  of  hewing  down  the 
woods  covering  the  soil  which  he  had  leased.  The  owner 
of  the  average  estate  would  hardly  allow  the  free  use  of 
his  new  grounds  for  a  period  longer  than  a  year,  as  they 
were  so  easily  exhausted  as  to  become  in  three  years 
worthless  for  all  products  but  wheat  and  maize,  whieh 
were  of  subordinate  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordi- 
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nary  planter.  It  is  quite  probable  that  in  consideratioD 
of  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  vast  extent  of  for- 
eata  covering  the  largest  tracts,  the  proprietors  were  ready 
to  rent  them  in  part  if  only  to  comply  with  the  law  as  to 
seating,  but  the  inducement  to  persons  to  become  tenants 
on  such  estates  was  very  small,  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  was  specially  provided  that  the 
lessee  should  not  have  the  right  to  clear  new  land.^  Id 
many  cases,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  in  a  majority  of  casea, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  soil  under  cultivation  by  tenants 
was  owned  by  persons  who  resided  in  England  or  else- 
where, and  who,  therefore,  were  unable  to  superintend  the 
tillage  of  their  own  properties  in  the  Colony."  In  other 
instances,  the  land  was  held  by  planters  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  lai^e  tracts  widely  separated,  which  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  give  their  personal  supervision  to  all.* 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  in  1624,  there  was 
a  large  area  of  soil  in  the  Colony  which  had  belonged  to 
that  corporation,  and  this  the  Governor  and  Council  were 
soon  instructed  by  the  Privy  Council  to  plant  and  seat.* 

'  Seeords  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1091-17OI,  p.  118,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  Beeord*  of  Elizabeth  City,  vol.  ie&4-1609,  p.  333,  Va.  Stat«  Libniy; 
Becordi  of  Seiteral  Court,  pp.  216,  243.  See  tease  from  Leonard  CUh 
borne,  tben  residiiig  in  Jamaica,  lo  Jobn  Waugb  of  Stafford  County, 
SeeorOi  of  Rappahannock  County,  voi.  1080-1688,  p.  427,  Va.  State  U- 
brary ;  alao  lease  from  Martin  Becker  of  Plymouth,  England,  to  John 
Fenroae,  Recorda  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1633-1694,  p.  9,  Va.  State  Li- 
brary ;  also  lease  from  Jobn  Sadler  of  England  to  Thomas  Jackson  of  ■ 
tract,  in  Martin  Brandon,  jVew  England  BUtorieal  and  GentaXogkai 
Etgister  for  October,  1892,  p.  431.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  * 
lease  from  Mrs.  liobert  Vaulz,  acting  as  the  attorney  of  her  absent  boa- 
band,  to  Jarratt  Hawthorne,  Secords  of  York  County,  vol,  1667-1662, 
p.  142,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

*  Becorda  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  vol.  1684-1609,  p.  184,  Va.  State 
Ijbrary. 

*  See  preamble  of  the  patent  recorded  In  Virginia  Land  Patmit, 
Tol.  1623-1643,  p.  144. 
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About  twenty-nine  leases  of  tracts,  ranging  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  were  granted,  which 
were  to  continue  for  seven  years  in  some  cases  and  ten 
in  others,^  at  a  nominal  rental  of  one  pound  of  tobacco  an 
acre.  In  1(>32,  the  General  Court  passed  an  order  allow- 
ing the  tenant's  interests  in  the  lauds  of  the  Old  Company 
which  were  then  unexpired  to  be  renewed  for  twenty-one 
years.'  All  new  leases  were  to  be  acquired  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  in  both  cases  the  rental  for  every  fifty 
acrea  was  to  be  two  barrels  or  six  bushels  of  grain."  In 
1634,  their  number  exceeded  twenty,*  After  this  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  many.  Terms  of  years  in 
soil  which  had  been  assigned  by  the  Company  for  the  use 
of  the  Governor  were  granted  as  late  as  1647.' 

In  examining  the  provisions  of  leases  which  owners  of 
land  in  the  Colony  had  made,  whether  they  resided  in  Eng- 
land, or  on  the  estates  which  they  had  rented  out,  or  on 
plantations  which  were  situated  at  some  distance  from 
these  estates,  we  find  that  these  provisions  were  not 
drawn  according  to  any  general  rule,  but  were  controlled 
by  the  wishes  of  the  persons  immediately  concerned. 
The  period  covered  by  the  ordinary  term  showed  a  very 
material  variance.  In  some  instances  it  extended  to 
twenty-two  years,^  but  continuation  for  so  great  a  length 
of  time  was  probably  uncommon.  In  Elizabeth  City 
County  in  1695,  an  estate  known  as  Fort  Field  was  rented 
for  sixteen  years,^  and  in  1661,  a  plantation  in  Lancaster 

1  Virginia  Land  PaUnU,  vol.  1623-1643,  pp.  76,  90,  96. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  135. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  132,  133,  136. 

•  Ibid.    See  year  16.34. 

•  Ibid.,  vol.  164.3-1651,  p.  103, 

•  Beeordt  of  York  County,  vol.  1691-1701,  p.  206,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  lieeord*  of  Etie(dieth  Citj/  County,  vol.  1684-1699,  p.  67,  Va.  StaM 
Library. 
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for  ten.^  In  York,  Mr.  Peter  Starkey  leaaed  landed  prop- 
erty, which  he  owned,  for  eight  years ;  in  the  same  county, 
in  1640,  a  tract  of  fifty  acres  was  rented  for  thirteen  years.' 
Another  tract,  which  was  situated  in  Henrico,  was  leased 
at  a  later  period  for  six.^  Fitzhugh  recommended  that  if 
the  owner  of  an  estate  desired  to  rent  it  to  a  tenant  who 
would  bind  himself  to  make  improvements,  seven  years 
should  be  the  length  of  the  term.* 

The  provisions  of  the  agreements  with  reference  to  what 
the  tenants  were  expected  to  do  are  found  to  be  as  varied 
as  the  length  of  time  which  the  leases  were  to  cover.  In 
most  instances  the  rent  was  to  be  paid  in  tobacco ;  in  some, 
in  grain ;  in  others,  in  part  at  least,  in  cider ;  in  others 
still,  in  Goin.s  It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  average 
proportion  between  the  amount  of  the  rent  and  the  size 
of  the  estates.  In  some  cases  the  rent  was  regulated  by 
the  number  of  freemen  residing  on  the  plantation;"  in 
others,  it  was  fixed  at  twenty  shillings  to  the  one  hundred 
acres,  but  this  was  in  a  division  of  the  Colony  which  had 
not  yet  been  fully  settled.^  Thomas  Curie  leased  a  tract 
in  Elizabeth  City  County  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of 
tobacco  to  the  acre.  A  plantation  of  forty  acres  was  in  1&40 
leased  in  York  for  two  capons  annually.  In  some  instances 
the  only  consideration  was  the  payment  of  quit-rents.* 

1  Reeordt  of  Lancaster  Countg,  original  vol.  1654-1702,  p.  225. 
"  Sfcordi  of  York  Counts,  vol.  1676-1884,  p.  46 ;  vol.  1638-1648,  p.  IM, 
Va.  Slate  Library. 

'  Reeoi-di  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1682-1701,  p.  127,  Va.  Slate  Libraiy- 

•  Lftters  of  William  FUzhugk,  January  30,  1686-lfl87. 

» liicorda  of  Tork  Countv,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  626,  Vs.  State  Librarj. 
Serordt  of  BlUabeth  CUy  County,  vol.  16M-1699,  p.  144,  Va.  »ale 
Library. 

•  Reeorda  of  Henrico  County,  vol,  1683-1701,  p.  127,  Va.  State  Libiaiy- 
'  LeUeri  of  William  Fitzhvgli,  tAvj  20,  1686. 

•  SeMTds  of  York  County,  vol.  1638-1648,  p.  129  j  vol.  1667-1662, 
p.  126,  Va.  State  Library, 
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In  an  agreement  between  Mr.  Reeves,  a  citizen  of  Hen- 
rico, and  a  fellow-countyman  named  Bridgewater,  it  was 
covenanted '  that  during  the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Uie 
former  by  the  latter,  the  houses,  orchards,  and  other  prop- 
erties were  to  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  that  upon 
the  failure  to  comply  with  these  requirements,  the  lessor 
should  have  the  power  to  oust  the  tenant.  Reeves  at  a 
later  date  entered  into  a  contract  with  William  Arring- 
ton,*  which  gave  Arrington  the  right  to  cultivate  tobacco 
in  any  part  of  Reeves'  plantation  except  in  that  part 
which  the  owner  himself  had  in  tillage  ;  he  was  also  to  be 
permitted  to  keep  six  head  of  cows  and  calves,  two  horses 
or  two  breeding  mares,  and  to  appropriate  both  fodder 
and  grain  for  their  maintenance.  He  bound  himself 
further  to  lease  an  additional  tract  containing  one  hundred 
acres,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  annually  one  ear  of  corn, 
and  his  tenure  was  to  continue  for  his  life,  and  after  his 
death,  his  holding  was  to  he  transferred  to  his  wife  if  she 
happened  to  survive.  On  this  land  he  was  to  be  allowed 
to  erect  a  house,  and  to  plant  an  orchard  of  one  hundred 
apple  trees.  Reeves  agreed  to  furnish  Arrington,  when 
he  entered  under  the  lease,  with  eight  barrels  of  maize 
and  three  hundred  pounds  of  meat;  and  he  was  also  to  have 
the  use  of  a  dwelling-house,  which  was  at  that  time  stand- 
ing. All  the  crops  produced  by  Arrington  during  the  iirst 
year  of  his  tenancy  were  to  belong  exclusively  to  himself  ; 
in  return  for  this,  he  was  to  help  Reeves  for  a  period  of 
thirty  days  in  the  cultivation  of  his  maize,  and  to  supply 
his  household  with  wood  and  water,  servants  of  Reeves 
to  aid  in  transporting  these  articles.  Arrington  further 
bound  himself  to  assist  in  ploughing  in  several  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  also  to  maul  six  hundred  rails.     Reeves,  on 

1  Becorda  of  Senrieo  County,  original  yol.  16S2-1T01,  p.  322. 
*  Ibid.,  Tol.  1683-1697,  p,  678,  Va.  Stale  Library. 
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the  other  hand,  agreed  to  furnish  Arringtoa  and  his  family 
during  the  first  year  with  food,  and  also  with  workmen, 
whether  free  or  bond;  he  was  also  to  supply  all  the  wheat 
and  corn  that  would  be  required,  and  this  arrangement 
was  to  be  renewed  as  often  as  Arrington  desired  it.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Arrington  decided  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  settle  on  the  hundred  acres  of  land  w)iich  were  to 
be  granted  to  him  at  a  nominal  rent,  these  privileges  were 
to  oease,  and  he  could  only  claim  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  fodder  and  nubbins  which  he  had  aided  in  pro- 
ducing. 

In  1691,  Thomas  Cocke,  of  Henrico,  rented  to  Thomas 
East  of  the  same  county  a  tract  of  land  in  consideration 
that  he  would  seat  and  fence  it,  there  being  already  a 
house  standing  on  it.  East  also  bound  himself  to  pay  one 
ear  of  Indian  corn  annually  until  the  term  of  the  contract 
came  to  an  end,  at  which  time  he  was  to  have  the  option 
of  becoming  the  purchaser,^ 

In  1661,  William  Wraughton  of  Currotoman,  in  Lan- 
caster County,  leased  for  a  period  of  ten  years  an  exten- 
sive  tract  of  land  to  two  tenants,  who  agreed  to  erect  a 
fence  around  the  apple  orchard  growing  on  the  estate  and 
to  keep  the  dwelling-house  in  good  repair.  They  were 
also  to  deliver  to  Wraughton,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
year  of  the  contract,  a  man-servant  who  had  recently 
entered  into  indentures,  and  a  maid-servant  who  had  been 
provided  with  apparel;  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
a  second  man-servant  was  to  he  delivered,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tliird,  two  men-servants  fully  supplied  with 
clothing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year,  the  tenants 
were  to  pay  four  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  an  addi- 

'  Heeordt  of  Henrico  Coanty,  vol.  1688-1897,  p.  245,  Va.  StaW  Library. 
See  advertisement  of  Cocke  tliat  be  b»l  land  to  rent  orseU,  Ibid.,  p.  487, 
Va.  Stat*  Library. 
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tional  four  thousand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  the 
whole  to  be  produced  on  the  plantation  leased.^ 

In  1693,  John  Tucker,  of  Norfolk  County,  leased  for 
a  period  of  eight  years  a  plantation  in  that  county  to 
Thomas  Watkins,  who  agreed  by  way  of  consideration  to 
pay  the  quit-rents  and  a  nominal  sum  of  tobacco  each 
year.  In  fiirtber  return  for  the  use  of  the  land,  he  bound 
himself  to  plant  an  orchard  of  apple,  peach,  cherry,  and 
pear  trees,  to  be  protected  from  depredations  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fence.  He  was  to  be  permitted  to  use  the  timber 
in  repairing  houaes  and  constructing  casks.^ 

In  a  lease  of  five  hundred  acres  in  York  County,  near 
the  -end  of  the  century,  the  tenant  was  required  to  plant 
an  orchard  of  apple  trees,  to  build  a  house  thirty  feet  in 
length  and  eighteen  in  width,  with  a  chimney  on  the 
outside  and  one  on  the  inside,  and  with  the  chambers 
ceiled.  A  tobacco  bam,  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  wide, 
was  also  to  be  erected.' 

Colonel  William  Fitzhugh  owned  twenty-one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  acres  in  a  single  tract  in  the 
Northern  Keck.  Being  anxious  to  lease  this  body  of  land 
to  a  colony  of  Huguenots,  whom  one  of  his  friends  had 
proposed  to  transport  to  Vii^inia,  he  offered  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  which  would  assure  them  possession  for  a 
period  of  three  lives,  with  the  right  to  renew  the  leases  for 
three  additional  lives,  or  for  one  life  as  they  might  prefer, 
Fitzhugh  declared  his  readiness  to  furnish  the  whole 
number  of  settlers  during  the  course  of  the  first  year  with 
meat  and  com  at  reasonable  prices,  and  also  the  other 
supplies  which  would  be  thought  necessary,  and  bound 

'  Secordt  ofLanauter  County,  original  vol.  1664-1702,  p.  225. 

*  Seeordt  of  Lovser  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1686-1095,  t.  p.  204. 

•  Bteordi  of  York  Cotmtv,  vol.  1091-1701,  p.  206,  Va.  State  Libmry. 
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himself  to  secure  naturalization  for  each  one  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  Bterling  the  head.* 

In  the  instaJices  in  which  contentions  arose  as  to  the 
damage  committed  by  a  tenant,  the  points  at  issue  were 
referred  to  a  jury  of  the  neighborhood.  Such  an  alter- 
cation took  place,  in  1673,  between  Thomas  Lenior  and 
William  Thompson.  The  jury  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  differences  between  them  was  directed  to  visit  the 
plantation,  which  was  at  the  time  in  the  possession  of 
Thompson  under  the  terms  of  a  lease,  and  after  a  careful 
exftminatioQ  of  the  premises,  report  upon  the  condition  of 
the  buildings  when  the  estate  was  rented,  and  whether 
they  had  been  blown  down  by  a  great  storm  recently  oc- 
curring, or  had  fallen  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  of 
Thompson.  The  conduct  of  the  tenant  in  other  respecte 
was  also  to  be  strictly  investigated,' 

Although  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  the  prin- 
cipal ways  of  communication  from  plantation  to  plantation 
and  from  one  part  of  the  Colony  to  another  were  the 
streams  upon  which  the  settlements  stood,  It  became  nec- 
essary at  an  early  period  to  provide  public  roads  to  some 
extent.  In  1632,  the  year  in  which  the  first  general  regu- 
lation looking  to  a  system  of  highways  seems  to  have  been 
adopted,  the  authority  was  conferred  by  the  General  Aa- 
sembly  upon  the  Governor  and  Council,  the  Commissioners 
of  the  County  Courts,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  parish, 
acting  separately,  to  establish  such  roads  as  the  public  con- 
venience debianded.*  It  was  thought  that  those  were  naost 
imperatively  needed  which  should  lead  from  one  county 
to  another,  or  to  the  different  churches  in  each  county.  It 
was  not  until  1662  that  a  very  strict  law  was  passed  with 

» letten  of  William  Fttzkugh,  May  20,  1686. 
'  Becarda  of  the  Oeneral  Court,  p.  IM. 
»  Ileiim^'H  A'Mcrics,  vol.  I,  p.  198, 
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a  view  to  keeping  the  highwaje  in  a  permanently  good 
coodition.  Previously  there  had  been  much  complaint 
that  when  the  course  of  a  road  was  altered  by  the  large  trees 
blown  across  it,  the  land  of  the  adjacent  plantations  had 
been  encroached  upon  and  the  fences  ruthlessly  broken 
down.  Under  an  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  this  year,^ 
surveyors  were  appointed  whose  duty  it  was  to  establish  a 
system  of  highways  in  their  districts  wherever  lacking; 
first,  a  convenient  road  to  the  church  was  to  be  made,  and 
this  was  to  he  followed  by  the  construction  of  roads  to  the 
court-house,  to  Jamestown,  and  finally  from  county  to 
county.  These  highways  were  required  to  be  forty  feet 
in  width.  The  surveyors  had  the  assistance  of  laborers, 
who  upon  an  appointed  day,  were  sent  to  them  by  the 
owners  of  the  adjacent  estates,  the  planters  being  com- 
pelled, upon  the  call  of  their  vestries,  to  furnish  as  many 
persons  for  this  public  service  as  tliey'had  tithables  in 
their  families.  Each  surveyor  was  assigned  certain  limits 
and  his  proportion  of  tithables.  If  he  showed  indiffer- 
ence to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  the  County  Court, 
upon  complaint  being  offered,  instructed  the  clerk  to 
communicate  the  fact  to  the  church  wardens  of  the  parish 
through  the  minister,  and  to  command  them  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  law.'  .There  were  instances  in  which  a 
private  citizen  was  granted  a  certain  amount  of  tobacco 

1  Henlng's  Statttteg,  vol.  11,  p.  103. 

'  Becorda  of  Tork  Couittg,  toI.  1676-1684,  p.  80,  Va.  Slate  Library. 
There  were  frequent  presentments  by  grftod  juries  of  delinquent  sur- 
veyors.  See  Seeordi  of  Lower  Norfolk  Counts,  original  vol.  1676-1686, 
f.  p.  « ;  Hecordg  of  Middleatx  County,  original  vol.  1679-1694,  p.  672. 
In  Home  canes  the  blghnays  were  only  thirty  feet  wide.  See  lieeonU  of 
Middleiex  County,  original  vol.  1680-1694,  orders  March  3, 1683-1684.  The 
instmctlons  of  court  Hometimes  merely  required  that  the  road  should  be 
cleared  to  the  breadth  of  a  cartway.  Hecord*  of  Northampton  County, 
orig^al  vol.  1667-1664,  p.  86. 
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in  consideration  of  keeping  a  public  highway  in  order; 
in  1670,  an  annual  allowance  was  made  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hunt  of  one  thousand  pounds  under  an  arrangement 
binding  him  to  maintain  a  good  roadbed  for  horse,  foot, 
and  cart  over  the  milldam  at  Portan.' 

As  late  aa  1667,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  regular 
system  of  gates  on  a  very  considerable  number  of  estates.* 
So  obstructive  of  the  public  business  did  this  become,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  compel  the  owner  of  every  plan- 
tation to  provide  a  gate  in  his  fence  which  would  enable  a 
man  and  horse  to  reach  the  house  of  the  proprietor  with- 
out delay,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  demand  for 
this  improvement  existed  chiefly  on  tracts  of  land  to 
which  patents  had  been  recently  obtained.  The  bridle 
path  which  the  law  had  special  application  to  was  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  settled  and  the  outlying  regions,  but 
even  here  some  means  of  making  a  comparatively  easy 
passage  through  a  line  of  fence  was  necessary,  and  doubt- 
less the  draw-bar  was  a  common  substitute  for  the  ordi- 
nary gate.'  Hinges  and  nails  were  procurable,  but  only 
at  considerable  expense,  an  expense  which  the  owners  of 
even  the  estates  that  had  been  under  cultivation  the  long- 
est were  disposed  to  avoid.  The  draw-bar  is  one  of  the 
familiar  features  of  the  Virginian  .plantation  to-day,  when 
nails  and  hinges  can  be  bought  so  cheaply,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  it  must  have  been  in 
almost  universal  use,  as  the  reasons  for  its  employment 
were  much  more  urgent. 

The  bridges  that  spanned  the  streams  intersecting  the 

•  Seeordt  of  General  Court,  p.  16. 

*  HeniDg'a  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  261. 

■  Beeords  of  Senrico  County,  vol.,  1688-1607,  pp,  289,  240,  V»,  StaU 
Library.  See  also  Becordt  of  York  Ooutiig,  vol,  1657-1062,  p.  IW,  Va. 
State  Library. 
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public  highways  were  built  at  the  cost  of  the  counties  in 
which  they  were  situated,  and  were  maintained  by  means 
of  the  county  levies,  the  justices  of  the  peace  prescribing 
the  amount  of  tobacco  needed  to  keep  them  in  repair.  >  In 
some  instances  these  structures  seem  to  have  been  erected 
at  the  expense  of  private  individuals.  In  1648,  Oliver 
Segar  was  presented  by  the  minister  and  church  wardens 
of  the  new  Pocosan  parish,  on  the  ground  that  in  fishing 
on  the  Sabbath  he  had  disregarded  the  sacred  character 
of  the  day,  and  to  expiate  this  offence  against  good  morals 
they  required  him  to  build  a  bridge  over  a  swamp  lying 
between  the  plantations  of  Lieutenant  William  Would  and 
Captain  Christopher  Calthorpe,  and  crossed  by  a  public 
road.  When  the  structure  to  be  erected  was  situated 
partly  in  one  county  and  partly  in  another,  an  order  was 
obtained  from  the  Governor  and  Council,  by  the  authority 
of  which  the  court  of  each  county  appointed  commission* 
ers,  who  were  to  assemble  at  a  designated  place  and  confer 
about  the  work  to  be  executed." 

There  is  evidence  that  public  ferries  were  established  in 
Virginia  as  early  as  1640.  A  petition  was  offered  in  that 
year  by  Henry  Hawley,  in  which  he  prayed  ■  for  the  right 
to  keep  a  ferry  at  the  mouth  of  Southampton  River,  and 
the  request  was  granted;  he  received  the  coucession  for 
life  under  a  patent  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Colony, 
on  condition  that  he  should  impose  only  a  penny  for  the 
transportation  of  each  passenger."  Free  ferries  were 
formally  established  in  1641-43  by  an  Act  of  Assembly, 
which  required  a  levy  to  be  made  by  each  county  for  the 
remuneration  of  every  ferryman  engaged  in  the  public 
service  in  its   boundaries.     Where   a   ferry   united   two 

I  Hartwell,  Cbilton,  twd  BUir'a  Prttent  .Stale  of  Virginia,  1097,  p.  53. 

*  Beeordt  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1«77-!09B,  p.  168,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Geoeral  Court  Entries,  Robinton  Tramcripu,  p.  14. 
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counties,  it  was  to  be  maiDtained  by  the  equal  contribu- 
tion of  both.  No  fee  was  to  be  asked  of  any  passenger  in 
crossing,  and  the  man  in  charge  was  expected  to  perform 
his  duties  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun.'  A 
few  years  later,  as  the  expense  of  maintaining  ferries  fell 
very  heavUy  upon  the  planters  of  small  means,  the  power 
was  conferred  upon  the  County  Courts  to  establish  them 
only  where  absolutely  essential  to  the  convenience  of  the 
people,  and  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rates  and  to  lay  down  such  conditions  as  to 
time  of  service  and  to  appoint  such  persons  as  the  interests 
of  the  population  at  large  dictated.  As  the  counties  were 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  support  these  ferries  by  the  public 
levy,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  each  passenger  was  to  be  re- 
quired to  pay  his  own  charge."  In  some  instances  the 
ferryman  was  instructed  to  be  at  his  post  only  at  stated 
hours  of  the  day,  as  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  two  in 
the  afternoon,  and  if  he  failed  to  attend  at  these  times, 
without  a  sound  excuse,  he  was  liable  to  be  heavily  fined 
for  his  negligence.^  In  some  cases  it  was  also  his  duty  to 
take  people  on  board  ships.* 

In  1673,  it  was  determined  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
establish  free  ferries  again,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  designate  the  most  convenient  places  in  the 
different  counties,'  Two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco 
appear  to  have  been  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  in 
Henrico  for  a  service  of  twelve  months,  the  term  gen- 
erally extending  over  a  period  of  seven  years."  In  case 
of  gross  neglect,  the  ferryman  forfeited  whatever  was  due 

'  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  269. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  US. 

'  Beeordt  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  431,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  11(57-1662,  p.  204,  Va.  State  Library. 
'  Hening's  Slattitfs,  vol.  11,  p.  810. 

'  Becordi  of  Henrico  Comug,  original  vol.  1697-1704,  p.  257, 
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him  for  that  year.^  In  1696,  there  were  but  two  ferries 
in  Henrico.  The  one  at  Varina  waa  in  operation  only  on 
Sundays  and  on  the  days  on  which  the  justices  convened : 
the  wages  of  the  persons  who  in  turn  were  in  charge 
were  eight  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.  The  second  ferry 
was  situated  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  Keepers  of  ferries 
were  now  allowed  to  ask  a  fee  for  the  transportation  of 
both  horse  and  passenger.  For  rider  and  horse  this  fee 
was  twelve  pence,  and  for  a  foot  passenger,  six.^  At  James- 
towTi,  the  rate  for  man  and  horse  was  three  shillings  and 
six  pence,  and  for  a  foot  passenger  one  shilling.  In  Lan- 
caster County  at  this  time  the  fee  for  foot  passengers 
was  two  shillings  and  six  pence.^  The  remuneration 
granted  to  keepers  of  ferries  in  this  county  was,  in  1687, 
twelve  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.* 

1  Secordt  of  HenrUo  County,  origlDal  vol.  1897-1704,  p.  161. 
■  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papere,  vol,  I,  p.  52. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  60,51. 
*  Secordt  of  Lancatter  County,  original  vol.  1666-160d,  1.  p.  38, 
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CHAPTER  VII 

AGEICULTtTKAL   DEVELOPMENT,  1686-1700 

Eighty  years  had  now  passed  since  the  day  on  which 
the  colonists  for  the  first  time  had  sowed  wheat  in  the 
soil  of  Virginia,  this  being  the  earliest  seed  that  was 
planted  after  possession  was  taken  of  Jamestown  Islajid. 
What  changes  had  agriculture  in  this  interval  produced 
upon  the  face  of  the  country?  If  the  descriptions  of 
■  contemporaneous  observers  are  deserving  of  credence,  the 
Colony,  even  where  its  population  was  densest,  bore  the 
aspect  of  a  wilderness,  owing  to  the  enormous  dispropor- 
tion between  the  area  in  cultivation  and  the  area  still  in 
a  state  of  nature.  The  high  lands  were  concealed  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  trees,  and  the  low  grounds  consisted 
largely  of  forest  and  marsh.^  I  have  already  referred  to 
the  motives  impelling  the  planters  to  engross  as  extensive 
tracts  as  they  could  secure ;  these  motives  were  the  abso- 
lute need  of  a  virgin  soil  in  the  production  of  tobacco  in 
perfection  in  that  age  when  artificial  manures  were  un- 
known, and  the  need  equally  as  great  of  a  wide  surface 
for  the  support  of  cattle  which  had  to  obtain  their  own 
subsistence  at  every  season  in  the  year.  It  was  asserted 
at  this  time  that  although  the  population  of  Virginia 
did  not  exceed  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  single 
parish  of  Stepney,  a  part  of  the  city  of  London,  never- 
theless they  had  acquired  ownership  in  plantations  that 
<  HarCweU,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Present  i^ite  of  VirgiHia,  1697,  p.  6^ 
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spread  over  the  same  area  of  country  as  England  itself.' 
The  proportion  of  open  fields  on  these  plantations  was 
barely  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  When  the  soil  would  no 
longer  bring  forth  maize  and  wheat,  which  were  cultivated 
after  the  third  crop  of  tobacco,  it  was  permitted  to  grow 
up  again  in  underwood.  As  a  result  of  this  custom,  a 
great  extent  of  land  which  had  been  cleared  at  one  time  was 
covered  with  much  thicker  woods  than  the  land  remain- 
ing in  primieval  forest.^  In  England,  vast  tracts  were 
held  by  individual  proprietors,  but  owing  to  the  habit  of 
leasing,  which  threw  the  tillage  of  an  extensive  surface 
into  numerous  hands,  only  a  small  part  of  the  country 
was  suffered  to  relapse  into  its  original  condition. 

Kot  even  England,  however,  had  in  the  seventeenth 
century  carried  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  perfection;  the  agriculture  of  the  mother  coun- 
try throughout  this  century  being  very  little  advanced 
upon  that  of  the  fourteenth.  This  resulted  in  part  from 
the  narrow  policy  prevailing  in  .that  age,  of  requiring 
the  tenant  farmer  to  pay  additional  rent  whenever  he  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  land  which  he  leased  by  making 
improvements  at  his  own  expense.  The  first  steps  towards 
those  modes  of  tillage  which  have  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury converted  England  into  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
the  world,  was  taken  in  1645,  in  which  year  the  system  in 
operation  in  Holland  was  introduced.  Its  adoption,  how- 
ever, was  local,  partial,  and  not  persistent.  According  to 
the  plan  generally  pursued  in  the  mother  country  at  this 
time,  the  land  was  sown  for  two  years  in  wheat,  and  in  the 
third  year  it  was  allowed  to  lie  fallow.     The  application 

>  Minntes  of  n  Committee  for  Trade  and  PlantationB,  Britith  State 
Fapen,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  105,  p,  130 ;  Sainabur;/  AbaraeU  for 
2677,  p.  81,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Uartwell,  CbiltoD,  and  Blair's  Present  State  of  Virginia,  1697,  p.  7. 
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of  the  four-course  rule  now  began  to  be  observed  here  and 
there.*  Hemp  was  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  artificial 
grasses  were  sown.  The  practice  of  these  judicious  prin- 
ciples was  apparently  confined  to  a  few  for  a  period  of  an 
hundred  years.'  Arthur  Young  in  the  eighteenth  century 
admitted  that  the  Dutch  system,  which  was  the  groundwork 
of  the  most  improved  forms  of  agriculture  in  modem  times, 
had  not  been  generally  adopted  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
not  until  1649,  that  the  means  employed  in  the  present 
age  of  restoring  the  fertility  of  exhausted  soils  was  even 
to  a  slight  degree  put  into  practice  in  England.  Aboot 
this  time  there  are  some  indications  of  the  use  of  clover 
and  lime  with  this  object  in  view.  In  1665,  the  seeds  of 
clover  were  sown  in  some  parts  of  England  for  the  pur- 
pose both  of  furnishing  food  for  cattle  and  of  keeping  up 
the  productiveness  of  the  land." 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  small  advance 
which  had  been  made  in  the  mother  country  should  be 
reflected  in  the  gener^  system  of  tillage  prevailing  in 
Virginia,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  soil  under  cultivation.  Indeed, 
no  steps  of  importance  were  taken  in  the  Colony  to  re- 
store the  fertility  of  lands  that  had  been  overworked.' 
Recourse  was  occasionally  had  to  the  cow-pen  as  the 
means  of  manuring  particular  spots,*  but  this  was  neces- 
sarily limited  in  its  application,  being  employed  princi- 
pally by  tenants  who  were  compelled  to  make  the  most  of 
ground  which  had  been  used  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
the  records  of  deeds  in  the  county  courts,  as  well  as  in 

'  Hogera'  History  of  Agricnllare  and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V,  pp.  9S. 
100,  783 ;  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  chap.  III. 

'  ImprovtT  Improved, 

'  Hartwell,  Chillon,  and  Blair's  Present  State  of  Virginia,  1697,  p,  7: 
Glover  in  Philo.  Tram.  Boyat  Sot..  1C76-1678.  vols.  XI-\'II,  p.  828. 

*  Claytoa's  Virginia,  p.  21,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  IIL 
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the  original  patents,  the  references  to  old  fields  are  very 
numerous  ;  these  were  lands  which,  after  passing  out  of 
cultivation,  had  at  first  been  given  up  as  pastures  to 
roaming  cattle,  but  which  in  a  few  years  relapsed  into 
thickets,  and  finally  into  forests  of  a  second  growth. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  natural  manures  which  might 
have  been  scattered  over  the  surface  of  these  impover- 
ished fields  if  their  owners  had  considered  it  to  be  advis- 
able. Rolfe  had  observed  the  presence  of  marl  in  the 
Powhatan  valley,  and  drawn  attention  to  its  value  aa  a 
means  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  ground  under  tillage.^ 
Clayton,  who  visited  the  Colony  in  1688,  was  very  much 
impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  vast  quantity  of  shells, 
which,  with  little  trouble,  could  be  converted  into  lime ; 
in  some  places,  he  came  upon  deposits  extending  for  sev- 
eral miles,  the  soil  being  so  much  intermixed  with  oyster 
shells  that  it  seemed  to  be  composed  more  of  shells  than 
of  earth.  At  the  foot  of  many  hills  where  the  under- 
ground was  exposed  to  view,  he  saw  Veins  of  shell  rock 
three  or  four  yards  in  thickness,  and  in  many  cases  pieces 
of  this  rock  which  had  fallen  off  were  several  tons  in 
weight.  As  the  soil  was  thin  and  sandy,  Clayton  was 
of  the  opinion  that  marl  and  not  lime  should  be  used  in 
manuring  it.^ 

It  was  not  until  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  passed 
that  the  value  of  these  natural  manures  was  generally 
recognized.  It  is  recorded  that  Governor  Yeardley  used 
marl  on  one  occasion  to  increase  the  fertiUty  of  a  small 
tract  which  he  had  under  tillage ;  but  the  example  that 
he  set  was  not  followed  on  a  notable  scale  until  Edmund 
Rufiin,  in  his  memorable  treatise  on  calcareous  manures, 
pointed  out  the  important  part  which  this  material  could 

'  Work»  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  pp.  345,  641. 

*  Clayton'i  VirgiHia,  pp.  14,  24,  Force's  Hittorieal  Tractt,  vol.  III. 
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be  made  to  play  in  restoring  the  exhausted  lands  of  east- 
ern Virginia.  Ninety  years  after  the  foundation  of  James- 
town, there  was  no  element  of  natural  wealth  ae  abundant 
in  the  Colony  as  a  virgin  boU  ;  the  axe  and  the  laborer 
alone  were  needed  to  secure  a  new  field,  which  was  richer 
in  productive  qualities  than  the  most  highly  improved 
spots  in  the  English  shires  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  As  long 
as  this  was  the  case,  there  could  be  no  real  demand  for 
manures.  In  Virginia,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  were  many  planters  of  the  highest 
intelligence  familiar  with  all  the  methods  that  had  heen 
adopted  in  England  and  Holland  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  If  they  failed  to  introduce  these  methods 
into  the  Colony,  it  is  evident  that  they  considered  it  to 
be  cheaper  to  obtain  fertile  lands  by  the  removal  of  the 
forests  than  by  the  application  of  natural  or  artifici^ 
substances. 

The  extraordinary  value  placed  upon  new  grounds  in 
spite  of  the  vast  beds  of  marl  to  be  found  in  all  of  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  Colony,  had  been  shown  in  a  very 
striking  manner  in  1648,  in  an  incident  which  was  as 
characteristic  of  the  last  as  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
century.  In  that  year,  a  very  earnest  petition  was 
offered  to  the  Governor  and  Council  by  a  large  number 
of  planters,  who  sought  permission  to  move  from  the 
south  to  the  north  side  of  Charles  River,  the  name  borne 
at  that  time  by  the  modern  York.  The  only  reason  ad- 
vanced to  justify  the  favorable  consideration  of  this 
petition,  was  that  their  lands  had  become  barren  from 
cultivation,  and  they  were  anxious  in  consequence  to  se- 
cure tracts  where  the  soil  was  still  in  its  primteval  state. 
They  described  their  condition  in  theirpresent  situation 
to  be  one  of  great  and  clamorous  necessity,  their  labors 
producing  only  mean  tobacco,  and  their  cattle  falling  into 
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decay  because  they  were  restricted  in  their  range.  These 
evils,  it  was  asserted,  were  not  coniined  to  a  few  persons,' 
but  touched  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Colony.' 

The  ordinary  manner  of  remunerating  the  overseers 
probably  had  an  important  influence  in  hastening  the  de- 
cline of  the  lands  which  had  been  recently  cleared.  The 
instance  of  Thomas  Harwood,  who  in  1698  was  employed 
in  Elizabeth  City  by  John  Gleorge  to  superintend  his 
laborers  at  a  salsfry  of  six  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco, 
was  undoubtedly  rare.*  As  a  rule,  the  reward  was  a 
certain  portion  of  the  crop.  In  some  instances  this  was 
one-fourth,  in  others  one-tenth.  One-half  was  the  pro- 
portion agreed  upon  by  Charles  Hansford  and  his  over- 
seer, Thomas  Sharpe,  in  York.  David  Jenkins,  a  few 
years  later,  instituted  suit  against  Archer,  a  citizen  of 
the  same  county,  on  the  ground  that  as  overseer  of 
Archer's  estate  he  was  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  the 
grain  and  tobacco,  his  claim  having  been  denied."  At  a 
still  later  period,  the  remuneration  of  a  man  of  this  class 
was  regulated  by  the  number  of  persons,  including  him- 
self, in  the  employment  of  the  planter  who  had  engf^ed 
his  services,  slaves  as  well  as  indented  and  hired  servants 
forming  the  basis  of  the  calculation.*  The  larger  the 
volume  of  production  on  the  plantation,  the  greater  the 
amount  he  would  secure  ;  and  this  was  a  powerful  induce- 

1  Hening'B  SCaiaU»,  vol.  I,  pp.  363,  354. 

'  SeeordM  of  Elitabeth  City  County,  vol.  1684-1999,  p.  182,  Va.  State 
Library. 

*  Becoida  of  York  County,  vol.  1690-1694,  p.  1,  Va.  State  LiTsrary. 
An  inatance  in  which  the  remuneratiun  was  one-tenth  of  the  grain  aod 
tobacco,  is  given  in  the  records  of  the  same  count;,  vol.  1084-1687,  p.  T. 
Tbe  ovemeer  of  Abraham  Maone,  in  Lancaater,  was  allowed  one-fourtli 
ot  tihe  tobacco  crop.    Original  volume,  1664-1702,  p.  28. 

*  Bogh  Jones'  Preunt  State  of  Virginia,  p.  US. 
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ment  to  him  not  only  to  urge  forward  the  laborers  under 
his  supervision,  but  also  to  extend  the  area  of  new 
grounds,  because  it  was  from  the  virgin  soil  that  he  was 
able  to  obtain  the  most  abundant  crops  of  tobacco.  It 
was  always  to  his  interest  that  the  fields  which  had  been 
under  cultivation  for  sever^  years  should  be  abandoned 
as  soon  as  they  gave  the  first  indication  of  exhaustion. 
As  his  only  object  was  to  extract  as  much  from  the  land 
as  it  would  give  forth  in  its  natural  condition,  there  was 
nothing  to  create  in  him  the  desire  to  preserve  its  original 
fertility,  either  by  following  careful  methods  of  tillage  or 
by  application  of  such  manures  as  were  in  his  reach.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  this  was  not  so  great  a  source 
of  damage  to  the  material  welfare  of  Virginia  as  in  the 
eighteenth  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth,  for 
the  same  system  of  remunerating  the  overseer  continaed 
to  prevail  down  to  as  late  a  period  as  1825.  There  was 
such  a  vast  extent  of  uncleared  land  evea  in  the  most 
ancient  counties  of  the  Colony  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  the  extermination  of  the  forest  was  the  most  Impor- 
tant economic  act  which  the  inhabitants  were  called  upon 
to  perform.  The  motives  prompting  the  overseer  to 
display  extraordinary  energy  in  removing  the  woods  did 
not,  therefore,  result  in  very  great  harm,  except  in  the 
communities  which  were  thickly  populated,  and  where 
agricultural  conditions  prevailed  similar  to  those  found 
in  Virginia  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
The  estates  in  these  communities  demanded  a  careful 
system  of  tillage,  but  the  same  reckless  waste  appeared 
in  their  management  as  in  that  of  the  frontier  planta- 
tions ;  the  soil  which  had  been  under  cultivation  was  left 
unimproved,  and  reliance  was  placed  on  the  woodland  to 
furnish  the  new  grounds  considered  to  be  indispensable. 
No  step  of  importance  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
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seventeenth  century  to  redeem  even  in  part  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  marsh  to  be  found  here  and  there  on  the  margins 
of  the  principal  streams.  Indeed,  previous  to  1700,  but 
little  ground  in  the  swamps  of  the  various  plantations  had 
been  reclaimed.  This  was  the  case  not  only  when  Glover 
and  Clayton  were  sojourning  in  the  Colony,  hut  also  as 
far  into  the  following  century  as  the  first  years  of  the 
Spot«wood  administration,  an  Act  being  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1712,  making  the  draining  of  per- 
manently wet  land  one  of  the  conditions,  compliance  with 
which  gave  an  absolute  title  to  the  whole  tract  in  which 
the  soil  thus  rendered  arable  was  situated.^  The  desire 
of  the  local  government  that  the  marshes  and  swamps 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  put  into  a  state  of  cultivation 
or  general  use  is  shown  in  the  provision  adopted  in  1672, 
allowing  the  owner  of  laud  recently  acquired  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  such  areas,  the  privilege  of  suing 
out  a  patent  to  them  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  first 
six  months  immediately  succeeding  the  date  on  which  a 
notice  by  others  of  an  intention  to  obtain  a  title  to  these 
areas  had  been  given.^  How  little  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  provision  is  revealed  in  the  declaration  of  Ber- 
keley, that  it  was  doubtful  if  there  were  one  hundred 
acres  in  the  Colony  which  had  been  rescued  from  the  tide 
or  from  standing  pools.  In  1671,  a  grant  of  four  hundred 
acres  was  made  to  John  Conyers  in  a  locality  bearing  the 
name  of  Reedy  Swamp  and  lying  in  Warwick  County,  a 
tract  which  had  before  been  held  by  Major  Charles  Davis, 
bat  which  was  soon  deserted  by  him  as  worthless.  Con- 
yers probably  wished  to  use  the  ground  covered  by  his 
patent  as  a  range  for  his  cattle.^    This  seems  to  have  been 

'  Lettert  of  Goventor  SpoUteood,  vol.  II,  p.  47. 
3  Ueniiig'H  StattUea,  vol.  II,  p.  300. 
'  Becords  of  the  General  Court,  p.  87. 
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the  only  purpose  to  which  the  marshes  and  swamps  were 
devoted.  In  March,  1673,  the  marsh  land  situated  in  the 
houndariea  of  James  City  Island,  remaining  without  on 
owner,  was  determined  to  be  the  property  of  ail  the  in- 
habitants of  the  corporation,  the  object  of  this  proTisioD 
being  to  furnish  a  common  for  the  live  stock  of  the  whole 
population.'  As  a  rule,  the  marshy  and  swampy  soil  occu- 
pied such  a  low  position  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  draw  off  the  water  without  expensive  ditches,  or  to 
have  prevented  an  immediate  inundation  by  the  tides  and 
floods  without  still  more  expensive  dikes;  nevertheless, 
there  must  have  been  a  considerable  area  of  ground  which 
could  have  been  protected  from  overflow  without  inaposing 
a  serio\is  burden  on  the  resources  of  the  planters. 

This  opinion  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Clayton,  a  ^-ery 
intelligent  observer,  who,  during  his  sojourn  in  Virginia, 
was  much  impressed  with  the  foUy  of  the  proprietor, 
who  instead  of  turning  to  their  advantage  in  the  culture 
of  tobacco  the  bogs  and  marshes  in  their  possession,  which 
could  have  been  easily  drained,  preferred  to  go  to  a  great 
outlay  of  time  and  labor  in  order  to  destroy  the  heavy 
growth  of  forest  covering  the  surface  of  the  earth  on 
a  higher  level."  While  a  resident  of  the  Colony,  he  vis- 
ited for  a  short  time  a  lady  owning  a  plantation  which 
had  been  cultivated  almost  to  the  point  of  exhaustion. 
On  this  estate  there  was  a  large  area  in  swamp  that  had 
only  to  be  ditched  to  be  converted  into  a  rich  arable  soil. 
No  sooner  had  the  eye  of  Mr.  Clayton  detected  the 
presence  of  this  unreclaimed  land,  than  he  took  occasion 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  overseer  to  it,  with  the  advice 
that  he  should  drain  it  and  use  it  in  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco.    The  reply  which  was  returned  was  characteristic 

1  Beeordt  qfthe  Otneral  Court,  p.  127. 

*  ClayloD'a  Virginia,  pp.  21.  22,  Force's  iflWortcol  TrvU,  toL  m. 
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of  the  whole  planting  class.  Mr.  Clayton,  who  was  a 
clergyman  by  profeasion,  was  flatly  informed  that  he  knew 
very  much  better  how  to  compose  a  sermon  than  how  to 
produce  tobacco,  and  was  warned  not  to  interfere  further 
with  a  man  who  had  learned  his  business  from  practical 
experience.  Doubtless  it  appeared  to  the  overseer  the 
very  height  of  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  guest  of 
his  mistress,  a  man  who  had,  perhaps,  never  seen  the 
plant  in  his  life  until  his  arrival  a  few  weeks  before  in 
Virginia,  to  be  seeking  to  instruct  him  as  to  the  soil  best 
adapted  to  its  production.  In  enforcing  his  views,  Mr. 
Clayt4}n,  no  doubt,  spoke  dogmatically,  and  his  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  his  advice  was  further  sustained  by 
the  claims  which  he  laid  to  considerable  scientific  knowl- 
edge. A  Virginian  overseer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  was  not  to  be  overawed  by  such  pretensions. 

The  English  clergyman  was  not  discouraged  hy  the 
bluntness  of  the  overseer  in  warning  him  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  sermons.  His  reflections  at  the  moment  were, 
as  we  learn  from  what  he  subsequently  published,  that  the 
Virginians  were  "  conceitedly  bent  on  following  their  old 
custom  and  practice,"  and  were  opposed  to  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  others,  however  plain,  easy  and  advantageous 
they  might  he.  This  state  of  feeling  he  disclosed  some 
time  afterwards  on  offering  the  same  advice  to  his  hostess, 
who  proved  to  he  much  more  compliant  than  her  overseer. 
She  adopted  his  suggestion,  and  in  the  proper  season 
directed  that  the  swamp  should  be  drained,  although 
in  doing,  so  she  gave  her  agent  such  offence  as  to  lead  to 
his  withdrawal  from  her  employment.  In  the  following 
year,  when  the  exposed  soil  had  become  thoroughly  dry, 
it  was  cultivated  in  tobacco  and  brought  forth  plants 
almost  unexampled  in  size.  Mr.  Clayton  records  with 
evident  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  accuracy  of  his  pre- 
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diction,  that  his  former  hostess,  who  happened  to  be 
in  England  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  which  the  first 
crop  was  harvested  from  the  former  hog,  had  related  to 
him  that  the  product  was  so  heavy  as  to  incur  the  sus- 
picion of  being  Oronoco,  and  that  she  consulted  him  in 
consequence  as  to  the  proper  method  of  reducing  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  leaves.  He  prudently  recommended 
that,  instead  of  allowing  four  or  five  to  the  stalk,  she 
should  increase  the  number  to  seven  or  eight,  and  so  by 
distributing  the  strength  of  the  plant  in  many  directions, 
diminish  the  length,  width,  and  thickness  of  each  leaf. 
This  course  appears  so  obvious  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  bulk  that  it  la  surprising  that  our  proprietress  should 
have  been  led  to  consult  a  foreign  clergyman  to  obtain  a 
remedy  for  the  fault  of  which  she  complained.  She  was 
either  ignorant  of  the  culture  of  tobacco,  or  was  seeking 
to  make  an  agreeable  impression  upon  her  former  guest 
by  appearing  to  rely  upon  his  superior  knowledge. 

If  Mr.  Clayton  had  revisited  Virginia  ten  years  subse- 
quent to  the  time  which  he  passed  there,  he  would  have 
found  the  planters  still  actively  engaged  in  clearing  new 
grounds  in  preference  to  draining  the  swamps  and  marshes. 
The  only  use  to  which  the  soil  in  these  localities  was  put 
in  connection  with  tobacco  was  when  occasionally  removed 
in  small  quantities  to  the  field  and  there  inserted  in  the 
hills  as  a  means  of  manuring  them.  As  a  rule,  however, 
this  had  proved  to  be  injurious,  the  earth,  as  soon  as  the 
moisture  in  it  evaporated,  becoming  so  hard  that  the  roots 
of  the  plant  were  unable  to  penetrate  it  and  in  conse- 
quence died.*  It  was  a  recognized  fact  among  all  who 
were  informed  as  to  the  Virginian  leaf  from  practical 
experience  in  its  cultivation,  that  the  kinds  grown  in 
marsh  land  belonged  to  inferior  grades.  The  overseer 
'  Clajton'B  Virginia,  p.  25,  Force's  Historical  TYacU,  voL  III.; 
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'  who  replied  witii  so  mucli  contempt  to  Mr.  Clajrton,  when 
urged  to  drain  the  swamp,  was  only  expressing  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  planters  in  general.  The  English 
traveller  himself  states  that  when  he  pressed  the  same 
advice  upon  a  number  of  his  acquaintances,  they  received 
the  suggestion  with  an  unmistakable  flout.  One  explaoa- 
tion  of  their  objection  was,  that  tobacco  produced  in  a  soil 
which  had  been  recovered  from  the  bog,  unless  kept  for  a 
long  time,  was  as  incombustible  in  a  pipe  as  leather.^  It 
was  known  as  the  non-burning  sort,  a  defect  in  its  first 
st^e  after  curing  that  was  temporanly  fatal  to  its  value. 
There  was  quite  naturally  but  little  disposition  to  culti- 
vate a  plant  that  was  not  marketable  until  it  had  been 
stored  away  for  a  very  considerable  period,  during  which 
it  was  exposed  to  the  same  risks  of  depreciation  as  the 
other  grades.  The  incombustibility  of  leaves  obtained 
from  ground  redeemed  from  swamp  and  marsh  was  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  small  quantity  of  nitre  the  plant 
contained  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  that  ingredient 
in  the  soil  itself.  The  character  of  the  product  was 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  land.  Both  planter 
and  merchant  were  disposed  to  lay  much  emphasis  upon 
the  substance  of  their  tobacco,  since  its  excellence  was 
considered  to  be  proportionate  to  the  closeness  of  its  tex- 
ture, and  this  was  only  observed  in  perfection  when  the 
soil  was  especially  adapted  to  its  growth.  Karth  contain- 
ing among  its  elements  a  moderate  quantity  of  sand  was 
thought  to  be  very  much  impregnated  with  nitre,  and  was, 
therefore,  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
variety  most  popular  with  smokers,  its  greater  combusti- 
bility being  attributed  to  this  cause, ^  This  was  the  sweet- 
scented   tobacco  for  which  the  Colony  enjoyed  so  much 

>  Hugh  Jones'  Pretent  State  of  Virginia,  p.  39. 

9  CUf  loa'a  Virginia,  p.  16,  Force's  Hintorteal  TracU,  vol.  III. 
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reputation.  Between  the  sweet-acented  and  the  Oronoco, 
which  represented  the  other  extreme  in  weight,  there 
were  several  varieties,  the  seed  of  which  bore  the  names 
of  planters  who  had  given  them  special  distinction.  The 
Pryor,  which  is  cultivated  in  Virginia  to-day,  was  well 
known  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  other 
kinds  distinguished  in  a  similar  way  have  not  descended 
to  more  recent  times.^  It  was  stated  that  the  Indians 
had  several  varieties  of  tobacco  of  their  own  at  this  period 
which  were  unknown  to  colonial  husbandry. 

When  Hugh  Jones  resided  in  Virginia,  nearly  twenty 
years  subsequent  to  the  decade  now  claiming  our  attention, 
he  noted  the  fact,  which  was  just  as  true  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  in  the  opening  yeara 
of  the  eighteenth,  that  the  lands  situated  between  the 
York  and  the  James  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  sweet-scented  tobacco,  and  that  tlie  quality  of  this 
variety  was  observed  to  decline  the  further  one  proceeded 
northward  from  the  York  or  southward  from  the  James. 
Jones  was  disposed  to  attribute  this  in  a  very  latge 
measure  to  a  difference  in  seeds  and  management,  but 
the  trae  explanation  doubtless  lay  in  the  difference  in  the 
ground  under  cultivation.  The  modem  history  of  the 
plant  in  Southern  Virginia  has  shown  how  dependent  are 
the  fine  varieties  upon  special  elements  in  the  composition 
of  land,  and  that  these  elements  may  be  found  in  the  soil 
of  one  county  and  yet  be  entirely  absent  in  that  of  an- 
other, although  contiguous.  In  the  time  of  Hugh  Jones, 
the  tobacco  cultivated  on  a  small  tract  in  York  County, 
known  as  Digges  Neck,  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of 
reputation  for  its  mild  taste  and  agreeable  odor."    Appai^ 

1  The  Townsend  variety  was  well   known.    See  Beeord*  of  Tork 
County,  vol.  1057-1062,  p,  128,  Va,  State  Library, 
'  Hugh  Jonea'  iVegen*  State  of  Virginia,  p.  31. 
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ently,  the  general  division  of  coustrj  adjacent  to  the  Nect 
was  of  precisely  the  same  character,  but  the  difference  in 
the  product  revealed  that  this  was  not  so.  We  haye  here 
an  instance  recalling  the  history  of  many  of  the  most 
famous  brands  of  foreign  wines,  the  growth  of  the  grapes 
from  which  they  are  made  being  in  many  cases  restricted, 
not  to  certain  parts  of  Europe,  but  to  single  vineyards 
covering  an  area  of  comparatively  few  acres.    , 

William  Fitzhugh,  who  not  only  planted  tobacco  him- 
self but  also  purchased  a  large  quantity  annually,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  soil  of  the  country  north  of  the 
Rappahannock  was  as  well  adapted  as  that  of  the  Penin-t^ 
sula  to  the  development  of  the  finest  grades  of  the  leaf. 
In  a  letter  to  James  Bligh,  an  English  merchant  with 
whom  be  had  dealings  in  1697,  he  announced  that  he  had 
sent  to  hb  correspondent's  address  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  stemmed,  sweet-scented  variety,  which  be  asserted  to 
be  as  excellent  in  quality  as  the  same  kind  from  York, 
a  statement  that  he  justifies  by  bis  experience  in  selling 
the  product  of  this  county  in  the  markets  of  London  and 
Bristol  during  a  period  of  several  years.'  Whether  or 
not  the  soil  of  the  Northern  Neck  was  as  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  sweet-scented  tobacco  as  the  soil  of  the  Penin- 
sula, it  was  cultivated  in  the  former  part  of  the  country 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Fitzhugh  seems  to  have  planted 
the  Oronoco  or  the  sweet-scented  just  as  his  anticipation 
as  to  which  of  the  two  would  ensure  the  largest  profit 
when  disposed  of  in  England  dictated.  In  1685,  he  is 
found  in  possession  of  thirty  or  forty  hogsheads  of  the 
latter,  which  were  in  large  measure  the  product  of  his 
own  lands.^  In  1688,  his  crop  of  Oronoco  amounted  Id 
volume  to  one  hundred  casks,  but  as  it  commanded  a  very 

'  LtUen  of  WiUiam  PiUhJigh,  April  8, 16Bfl. 
*  Ibid.,  June  1,  ises. 
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low  price,  he  decided  to  substitute  for  it  in  the  following 
year  the  sweet-scented,  because  this  was  capable  of  being 
packed  in  greater  bulk  and  was  therefore  cheaper  to 
transport.^  The  Oronoco  was  grown  on  bottom  lands 
remarkable  for  their  fertility,  the  aim  of  those  who  were 
eng^ed  in  cultivating  it  being  to  make  it  extremely 
heavy,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  color  of  a  kite's  foot.'  The 
shape  of  tlje  leaf  of  this  variety  was  more  elongated  and 
sharper  at  the  end  than  that  of  the  sweet-scented,  causing 
it  to  resemble  the  ear  of  the  fox.  The  leaf  of  the  sweet- 
scented  was  rounder  and  finer  in  its  fibre.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  seeds  of  both  was  tested  by  the  readiness  and 
brilliancy  with  which  they  flashed  when  cast  into  the  fire. 
In  layiug  off  a  plant  bed,  a  spot  of  ground  was  selected 
that  was  found  to  be  composed  of  a  rich  mould.  The 
seeds  were  sown  about  the  middle  of  January.  It  seema 
to  have  been  due  to  a  suggestion  of  Clayton  that  the 
method  was  introduced  of  steeping  them  in  an  infusion 
of  soot  and  stable  manure  before  they  were  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  plant  bed,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
quicken  the  process  of  germination  ;  it  was  also  the  habit 
to  mix  them  with  ashes  and  then  to  sow  them  broadcast, 
as  it  was  supposed  that  a  more  even  distribution  was  thus 
ensured.^ 

The  plants,  before  they  were  removed  from  the  bed  in 
the  woods  to  the  field  where  they  were  to  be  set,  were 
exposed,  as  in  more  recent  times,  to  the  depredation  of  a 
small  fly  which  devoured  the  plume  j  no  efEort  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  divert  the  attention  of  this  insect  from 
the  young  tobacco  by  cultivating,  around  the  boundaries 

>  Lettert  of  William  FlUhugh,  Jnly  22,  1680. 
»  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  15,  Force's  Hittorical  TraUg,  vol.  III. 
'Glover,  in  Philo.   Jratw.  Boyal  Hoe.,  1676-1678,  voL   Xl-Xn, 
p.  634  i  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  18,  Force's  Hiftorkal  Traett,  vol.  IIL 
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of  the  beds,  weeds,  for  the  flowere  of  which  they  were 
known  to  have  a  strong  proclivity.  To  raise  a  barrier 
agBinst  the  incursions  of  these  pests  as  well  as  to  furnish 
protection  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  oak  leaves  and 
boughs  were  thickly  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  patch  ; 
straw  was  also  used  until  it  was  observed  that  the  plants 
which  had  been  guarded  from  injury  by  this  means 
showed,  when  transferred  to  the  field,  a  tendency  to  lag 
in  their  growth  and  to  take  a  spiral  shape.  For  this 
reason  they  were  always  referred  to  as  "  Frenchmen," 
a  people  who  were  associated  in  the  Virginian  mind  with 
tallness  and  attenuation  in  form.^ 

There  was  no  date  which  was  universally  accepted  as 
the  proper  time  for  transplantation.  It  was  the  habit  of 
some  to  remove  the  tobacco  from  the  bed  as  early  in  the 
season  as  was  practicable ;  but  of  others,  to  defer  doing  so 
until  the  latest  moment,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  soils 
of  the  different  fields  not  entering  into  consideration.^ 
As  a  rule,  transplantation  began  very  early  in  May,  small 
hills  situated  about  four  feet  apart  having  first  been 
thrown  up  for  the  reception  of  the  slips.  The  tobacco 
patches  on  the  same  estate  lay  in  some  cases  as  widely 
separated  as  a  mile,  or  a. mile  and  a  half,  such  ground 
being  chosen  as  was  most  fertile,  and,  therefore,  most 
certain  to  be  highly  productive.*  As  each  plant  grew  in 
size,  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  surrounding  earth  entirely 
free  of  weeds,  and  when  the  plant  had  put  forth  leaves 
to  a  certain  number,  a  dozen  or  more  if  the  ground  was 
rich,  or  if  poor,  nine  or  ten,  the  stalk  of  the  top  was 
broken  off,  and  from  that  time  the  offshoots  at  the  junc- 
tion of  leaf  and  stalk  were  destroyed  as  fast  as  they 

1  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  10,  Force's  Historical  Tractt,  vol.  IIL 
« Ibid.,  p.  17. 
» Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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attained  to  a  fair  size,  which  was  in  the  course  of  a  'weelc^ 
The  hom-worm  had  also  to  he  removed.  As  soon  aa  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  indicated  ripeness,  they  were  cnt 
down  with  a  special  knife,^  a  dry  day  being^  chosen  on 
which  to  perform  the  work,  as  it  was  necessary  that  the 
leaves  should  shrink  and  faU  before  they  were  transferred 
under  roof.  The  modern  custom  of  placing  each  plant 
on  a  stick  while  it  was  still  in  the  field  was  unknown  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  plants  were  carried  to  the 
barn  by  the  laborers  and  were  there  received  by  otfaera, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  drive  a  peg  into  the  stalk  of  each 
plant,  the  peg  being  subsequently  attached  to  the  tobacco 
stick.  The  use  of  the  peg  is  evidence, that  the  splitting 
of  the  stalk  was  an  invention  of  a  much  more  recent  ^e. 
At  the  present  time  the  stick  is  thrust  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  severed  stalk,  and  thus  furnishes  all  the 
support  that  is  needed.  The  manufacture  of  peg^  and 
sticks  was  a  work  which  was  probably  accomplished  at 
odd  times ;  a  witness  in  a  case  in  Henrico  County,  in  1688, 
refers  to  the  fact  that  an  acquaintance  had  on  one  occa- 
sion in  the  month  of  October  been  employed  until  mid- 
night in  making  these  articles  as  a  provision  against  the 
cutting  of  the  tobacco.'  It  was  doubtless  a  common  occa- 
pation  in  the  idle  hours  of  winter. 

The  barns  in  that  i^e  were  probably  more  carefully 
built  than  are  those  of  to-day.  They  were  both  cased 
and  weather-boarded,  the  coverings  being  put  on  in  a 
series  of  equal  lengths.      In  general,  the  number  was 

•Glover,  in  PMlo.  Tram.  Boyat  Soe.,  1676-167$,  vols.  Xl-Xn, 
pp.  634,  835. 

'  There  are  nameroos  references  in  Hie  count;  records  to  the  *  *  totMtcoo 
knife." 

» Glover,  in  Philo.  Trant.  Royal  Soe.,  1676-1678,  vols.  XI-XH, 
pp.  031,636;  Btcorda  of  Henrico  Caun(v,vol.  1088-1607,  p.  18,  Tk.  SUU 
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six.'  The  average  length  and  breadth  of  the  barns  appear 
to  have  been  thirty  by  twenty,  but  structures  of  this  hind 
forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  feet  long  were  not  unusual." 
The  use  of  fire  in  hastening  the  process  of  curing  was 
unknown  to  the  planters  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  this 
process  was  left  to  the  operation  of  the  air,  which  was 
permitted  to  circulate  freely  in  the  interior  of  the  building. 
At  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks  the  tobacco  had  undergone 
the  desired  change,  as  appeared  from  the  quickness  with 
which  the  stem  snapped  when  bent.*  While  passing 
through  the  various  stages  of  curing,  there  was  danger 
that  the  texture  of  the  leaf  would  suffer  from  house- 
burning  ;  *  and  there  was  also  a  possibility  that  it  would 
become  husky  from  repeated  sweatings. 

When  the  tobacco  had  been  cured,  it  was  taken  down 
as  soon  as  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  was  sufficient  to 
penetrate  the  leaves  and  to  produce  in  them  such  limpness 
that  they  could  be  handled  without  bruising,  in  which 
condition  they  were  stripped  from  the  stalk  and  assorted 
according  to  grade  and  variety,  Oronoco  and  sweet-scented 

1  Seeords  of  Benrieo  Conntg,  original  vol.  1682-1701,  p.  325 ;  IbSd., 
original  vol.  1677-1692,  p.  104. 

'Ibid.,  original  vol.  1687-1704,  p.  106;  Beeords  of  York  County, 
toL  1633-1604,  p.  63;  /6W..  vol.  1667-1662,  p.  96 ;  /6id.,  vol.  1664-1672, 
p.  16,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

■  The  following  is  the  only  reference  to  the  use  of  fire  In  the  tobacco 
bams  which  1  b&ve  been  able  to  find  in  the  records  of  the  seventeenth 
century :  "  Deposition  of  Hoplcins  Davie  aaith  that  .  .  .  Thomaa  Helye 
senty^  examinant  to  the  tobacco  bouse  to  make  a  fire  pretending  it  to  be 
for  to  make  a  amuther  under  the  tobacco.  Deposition  of  Thomas  Relye 
that  sitting  at  the  tobacco  house  making  peggs  his  master  came  to  him 
and  told  him  they  had  hung  the  tobacco  .  .  .  that  there  must  tie  a 
smuther  made."  Records  of  Accomae  County,  original  volume  1671- 
1673,  p.  107.  The  object  of  the  "  smuther  "  seems  to  have  been  merely 
to  smoke  the  tobacco,  proliably  to  free  it  of  hom-worms  and  other  insects. 

<  Letttrt  of  'Wmiatu  B^rd,  Oct.  1 1, 1668. 
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being  exported  eeparately.  The  lowest  grade  was  known 
as  lugs  as  early  as  1686,  one  barrel  of  this  quality  form- 
iog  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Robert  Clark  of  York,  an 
appraisement  of  which  was  made  and  entered  upon  record 
in  that  year.'  The  leaves  were  generally  deprived  of 
their  stems  before  they  were  packed  in  cask,  but  occasion- 
ally these  were  allowed  to  remain ;  *  in  July,  1698,  Fitz- 
hugh  shipped  to  England  in  the  same  vessel  thirteen 
hogsheads  of  stemmed  sweet-seented  tobacco  and  two 
hogsheads  of  unstemmed. 

Special  legislative  precaution  continued  to  be  taken  to 
ensure  excellence  in  the  construction  of  the  framework  of 
the  cask,  this  being  necessary  to  keep  it  from  falling 
asunder  when  rolled ;  every  stave  was  still  to  be  ODe-third 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  timber  from  which  it 
was  fashioued  was  to  be  dry  and  seasoned.  It  was  not 
judged  to  be  in  this  condition  unless  it  had  been  kept  for 
a  period  of  three  months  after  it  had  been  hewed.^  The 
hogshead  was  required  to  be  forty  inches  in  height, 
measuring  by  .the  stave,  and  thirty  inches  in  the  drain  of 
the  head.  It  was  first  to  be  stamped  with  the  initials  of 
the  name  of  the  cooper  who  had  made  it,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  packed  with  tobacco,  it  was  marked  1,  2,  3,  or  4, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  number  of  the  hogsheads 
which  the  owner  intended  to  export.     The  initials  of  the 

'  For  an  additiontil  instaoce,  bw  Seeordi  of  Tork  County,  vol  1687- 
1691,  p.  292,  Va,  Stale  Library. 

a  Letlers  of  Wmiam  Filzhugk,  Jaly  26,  1698. 

'  Reoing's  Statutes,  toI.  Ill,  p.  61.  The  strictnesB  of  the  r^ulationi 
as  to  the  size  of  the  hogabeade  and  the  timber  of  which  tbey  were  made 
seema  to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  disposition  of  muij 
planters  to  give  an  over-proportion  of  thickness  to  the  staves  and  heading, 
u  a  meana  of  defrauding  the  parchaser,  who  was  generally  a  merchant 
or  a  shipowner.  See  Proclamation  of  Howard  inatnicting  the  Gnnd 
Juries  to  take  cc^izance  of  all  violations  of  the  law.  Becordi  of  Lomr 
Norfolk  County,  original  vol,  1675-1686,  f,  p.  178. 
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latter  were  then  inscribed  upon  each.  The  weight  of  the 
average  cask  increased  with  the  progress  of  the  century, 
ranging  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds,  the 
object  of  the  increase  being  probably  to  lessen  the  burden 
of  the  tax  of  two  shillings  imposed  upon  every  one  sent 
out.  The  larger  the  size  of  the  hogsheads  forming  the 
cargo,  the  smsJler  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid,  because 
the  duty  had  respect  to  number  and  not  to  weight.  The 
latter  was  ascertained  by  means  of  a  pair  of  great  still- 
yards,  an  instrument  that  was  frequently  included  among 
the  items  of  inventories  of  estates.' 

The  final  disposition  of  the  tobacco  depended  upon  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  If  the  owner  was  not  in  debt 
to  merchants  for  previous  advances  of  clothing  and  other 
necessaries,  he  either  sold  it  to  some  local  trader,  or 
shipped  it  to  a  correspondent  in  England  or  one  of  the 
Colonies.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  delivered  to 
the  receivers  of  merchants  in  accord  with  formal  contracts 
made  long  beforehand,  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
planters  had  obtained  goods  in  anticipation  of  crops  to  be 
produced.  The  receiver  was  simply  an  agent,  but  it  was 
important  that  he  should  have  had  experience  in  observ- 
ing and  handling  the  leaf,  as  without  it  he  was  likely  to 
become  the  victim  of  numerous  impositions.  There  were 
many  complaints  about  the  knavishness  of  this  class  of 
men.^    In   the   absence   of  special  agreements,  the  mer- 

>  See,  for  tbeae  varions  details,  Letters  of  William  Fitzhugh,  June  5, 
1082  ;  Beeords  of  York  Uoanti/.  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  27,  Va,  Slate  Library ; 
Steords  of  Elitabelh  City  County,  vol.  1684-1609,  p.  36,  Va.  Stale 
Library  ;  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Present  State  of  Virginia,  1687, 
p.  68.  Instances  of  hogsheada  of  tobacco  weighing  over  six  hundred 
ponnds  will  be  found  in  Beeords  of  Middlesex,  orlgin-.l  vol.  1604-1705, 
p.  261  i  Recordsof  Tork  County,  vol.  1694-1702,  p.  171,  Va.  State  Library  j 
Ibid.,  vol.  16M-1CS7,  p.  46,  Va.  State  Library. 

^  Leturt  of  miliaitt  FiUhugh,  May  16, 1006. 
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chant  in  taking  possession  of  the  tobacco  of  his  debtor 
had  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  hogsheads  in  which  it  \na 
packed.'  This  expense,  however,  was  often  covered  by 
the  amount  of  goods  advanced. 

The  purchaser  of  tobacco,  whether  a  local  mercbant,  a 
trading  planter,  or  the  master  of  a  ship,  having  secured  the 
hogsheads  which  he  had  bought  either  in  his  own  person 
or  in  the  person  of  Ms  agent,  directed  their  removal  to 
,  the  nearest  warehouse,  or  rolling-house,  as  it  was  called 
in  that  age.  When  the  landing  was  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance they  were  conveyed  in  carts,'  A  common  method, 
at  this  time,  appears  to  have  been,  not  to  draw  the  ca^ 
over  the  ground  by  means  of  horses  or  oxen,  lijce  an 
enormous  clod  crusher,  the  custom  of  a  later  period,  but 
to  propel  it  by  the  application  of  a  steady  force  from 
behind.8 

Those  who  were  most  frequently  employed  in  this 
work  were  the  servants  and  slaves,  but  the  energ:ie8  of 
the  seamen  were  also  called  into  requisition,  as  a  rule, 
however,  when  the  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  stored  in 
barns  situated  not  far  from  landings.  The  exertion 
demanded  on  their  part  in  pushing  the  heavy  casks  over 
the  surface  of  the  colonial  roads,  in  addition  to  the  relax- 
ing effect  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  caused  them  to  express 
their  disgust  in  unrestrained  imprecations.  It  was  from 
them  that  many  unfavorable  impressions  of  YLrgiiiia 
were  obtained  by  people  in  England,  who  were  not  aware 
of  the  special  reasons  prompting  the  sailors  to  speak  with 

I  Bening's  StaCutet,  vol.  I,  p.  352. 

'  Becordt  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1664-1872,  p.  114,  Va.  State  Ubnir; 
Hartwell,  Cbilton,  and  Blair's  Present  Slate  of  Virginia,  1607,  p.  9. 

*  The  hogshead  was  made  as  strong  as  possible  in  order  to  withstkud 
tbe  strain  of  rolllDg.  See  Hening'B  SUUutet  at  Large,  vol.  lU,  p.  &i. 
Notwlthstaoding  this  precaution,  tbe  heading  sometimes  fell  oul 
ofBenHeo  County,  toI.  16B8-1087,  p.  317,  Va.  State  Librai;. 
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harshness  of  the  country.  Not  satisfied  with  describing 
the  Colony  in  the  light  of  the  dlf&culties  which  they 
had  to  overcome  in  rolling  the  tobacco  to  the  shores  of 
rivers,  they  ascribed  to  it  a  very  unwholesome  character, 
because  at  the  time  they  were  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  this  work,  they  indulged  very  freely  in  drinking  cold 
'water  and  cider  and  in  devouring  the  unripe  fruit,  which 
led  to  serious  fevers  and  fluxes.' 

Whenever  the  burden  of  the  ship  in  which  the  tobacco 
was  to  be  transported  was  too  heavy  to  allow  it  to  sail 
directly  up  to  the  wharf,  or  to  enter  the  shallow  creeks  on 
which  so  many  of  the  plantations  were  situated,  the  hogs- 
heads were  brought  to  the  vessel  by  means  of  flats  and 
shallops,  the  hire  of  which,  when  necessary,  was  always  a 
source  of  considerable  expense.'  In  order  to  avoid  a  long 
course  of  navigation,  it  was  the  habit  of  some  shipmasters 
to  despatch  sloops  into  the  different  rivers  to  collect  a 
sufficient  number  of  casks  to  form  a  cargo.  To  ensure 
an  unobstructed  channel  in  the  small  streams,  there  was  a 
special  provision  that  not  only  the  logs  which  had  been 
floated  down  and  had  been  lodged  should  be  removed,  and 
the  trees  which  had  Fallen  into  the  water  from  the  banks 
be  cut  away,"  but  that  no  master  of  a  vessel  should  throw 
his  ballast  into  the  channel  when  he  came  to  anchor.  The 
importance  of  this  general  regulation  in  the  public  view 
was  shown  by  the  grant  to  the  different  counties  in  1679  of 
the  power  to  pass  by-laws  to  compel  its  strict  observance.* 

The  ships  employed  in  the  transportation  of  tobacco  to 

1  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  241. 

s  LeUers  of  William  Fiuhugh,  March  10,  1082-83.  For  an  inatance  o£ 
the  damage  tobacco  was  exposed  to  In  the  courne  of  sui^h  transportation, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Becords  of  Middteseii  County,  original  vol. 
1694-1706,  p.  283. 

»  Hening's  SlaluCet,  vol.  II,  pp.  484,  486. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  466. 
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England  were  built  principally  with  a  view  to  accommo- 
dating the  largest  amount  of  that  commodity  which  it 
was  practicable  to  store  in  the  same  extent  of  room,  the 
holds  being  unusually  spacious,  while  the  cabins  were 
very  contracted.  The  number  of  casks  which  they  car- 
ried ranged  from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred,  or  in 
point  of  weight,  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds.'  Fitzhugh  asserted  that  he 
could  load  a  big  vessel  with  as  much  facility  aa  a  small, 
but  it  is  significant  that  the  planters,  whether  they 
produced  large  crops  of  tobacco  or  purchased  a  great 
quantity  in  addition  to  what  they  cultivated,  as  a  rule,  in 
sending  their  hogshead  to  Europe,  apportioned  them  to 
different  ships.  In  February,  1685,  Byrd  wrote  to  hia 
English  correspondent  that  he  had  recently  forwarded 
thirty  in  one  vessel  and  ninety-one  in  another.*  In  1695, 
Fitzhugh  exported  eight  hogsheads  in  one  ship,  twenty  in 
a  second,  and  thirty-seven  in  a  third.*  In  adopting  this 
course,  both  Byrd  and  Fitzhugh,  who  were  representa- 
tives of  their  class,  were  influenced  not  so  much  by  appre- 
hension lest  in  sending  all  of  their  tobacco  in  a  single 

1  LetltTS  of  William  FiUkugh,  April  8,  1687.  The  rollowlng  items  in 
the  appniisenient  of  the  Franeii  and  Mary,  owned  in  part  b;  Francii 
Emperor  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  will  ahow  the  value  of  many  of  tbe 
ships  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  tobticco;  hull,  with  her  mast^ 
yards,  standing  and  running  rigging,  £140  ;  one  sheet  cable  of  ten  ibcbeB, 
one  cable  of  seven  inchee,  one  of  five  and  a  half,  £60 ;  one  suit  of  sails. 
£10 ;  one  anchor  weighing  700  lbs.,  one  weighing  600  lbs.,  one  small 
anchor,  £15 ;  one  long  boat  with  mast  and  sails,  £4 ;  seven  guns,  weigbt 
6800  lbs.  with  carriages,  tackles,  round  and  bar  shot,  crows  and  hammer, 
£40  ;  five  old  muskets  and  two  swords,  £14  ;  one  copper  kettle.  Iron  pot 
and  skillet,  £10  ;  five  tons  of  old  water  casks  and  two  tons  of  new,  £5 ; 
the  value  of  the  vet^el  and  contents  being  £266  128.  Bfcordt  of  Lote«r 
Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1650-1666,  f.  p.  114. 

s  LelUn  of  WilUara  Byrd,  Feb.  18,  1866. 

*  Letter!  of  William  Fitzhugh,  June  10,  1696. 
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vessel  they  should  exfK)8e  themselves  to  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  of  it  in  one  wreck,  as  by  inability  to  collect 
the  commodity,  whether  produced  by  themselves  or  pur- 
chased from  others,  in  time  to  form  a  cargo.  The  pros- 
pect of  losses  at  sea  was  always  imminent,  and  unless 
policies  of  insurance  had  been  previously  obtained,  these 
losses  were  irrevocable.  Fitzhugh  declares  that  he  had, 
in  the  course  of  three  years  alone,  been  deprived  of  two 
large  crops  of  tobacco  by  the  foundering  or  capture  of 
the  vessels  which  were  engaged  in  transpoi'ting  them  to 
England.' 

It  was  in  some  years  difficult  to  obtain  transportation, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  vessels  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  rivers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  off  the 
tobacco.  Fitzhugh  frequently  complained  that  he  had 
a  large  number  of  hogsheads  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  export  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  shipping, 
their  contents  undergoing  great  dam^e  by  delay,  and  in 
some  cases  falling  into  ruin.^  This  scarcity  was  not 
contined  to  the  remote  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  and 
Potomac.  Byrd,  who  resided  on  the  James,  bad  reason 
to  complain  quite  often  of  the  same  condition,  and  he  was 
forced  occasionally  to  transfer  his  crop  in  his  own  sloops 
as  far  as  Kecoughtan  to  find  a  vessel  in  which  it  might 
be  conveyed  to  England."  It  was  always  inadvisable  to 
neglect  the  use  of  the  first  ships  arriving  in  the  Colony, 
as  there  was  no  assurance  that  freight  would  be  secured 

>  Lellers  of  WiUUim  I'iUhugh,  July  2],  1692. 

*  Ibid..  July  22,  1600.  Byrd.  wriling  in  the  same  year  to  his  brother 
<Jaly  25,  1690),  says  in  evident  reference  to  hiraaelE  and  his  neighborsr 
"  I  doubt  not  but  you  inny  have  bad  considerable  taxes  during  tbese 
late  revoiutions,  (in  England)  but  stili  you  enjoy  what  you  have  in 
peace,  whilst  others  daily  venture  a  great  part  of  theirs  to  sea,  where  if 
tbey  escape  the  enemy  are  often  lost  by  tempest." 

'  Ullert  of  Wiltiara  Byrd,  May  10,  Feb.  12,  1686. 
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at  a  later  date.  This  difficulty  in  obtaining  transporta- 
tion was  doubtless  iu  general  confined  to  years  in-  which 
prices  had  sunk  to  a  low  point.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
well  known  that  the  masters  of  vessels  were  unwilling  to 
accept  the  hogsheads  of  persons  who  refused  to  consign 
their  tobacco  to  the  merchants  in  England  who  owned 
these  vessels.'  The  planter  would  not  infrequently  write 
to  his  correspondent  in  New  England  to  procure  a  ship 
in  that  region,  and  to  send  it  to  Virginia  to  transfer  hb 
crop  to  London  or, Bristol,  or  he  would  for  the  same  par- 
pose  contract  with  a  master  who  had  brought  in  a  cargo 
from  the  West  Indies,  arid  in  such  agreements  several 
persons  would  sometimes  unite.  Whenever  it  was  the 
habit  of  certain  colonists  to  export  their  hogsheads  in  a 
particular  ship,  there  was  an  indisposition  on  tlie  part  of 
others  to  anticipate  them,  even  though  a  full  opportunity 
to  do  so  presented  itself.' 

In  spite  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  the  planters 
were  so  frequently  exposed  in  obtaining  freight,  they 
seem  to  have  felt  no  very  strong  inclination  to  purchase 
a  share  in  a  large  vessel.  Among  those  who  acquired 
a  part  or  an  entire  interest  in  a  ship  were  Samuel 
Bayly,  John  Rice,  Edmurid  Scarborough,  Stephen  Charl- 
ton, Francis  Emperor,  Thomas  Butts,  Henry  Goodrich, 
Nicholas  Scott,  Thomas  Stegge,  William  Pryor,  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  Sr.,  Kichard  Lee,  and  John  Page.*    It  was  not 

»  LeUers  of  William  Byrd,  Aug.  8,  1890. 

s  Ibid..  June  ((,  1085,  Oct.  30, 1680,  July  19,  1690. 

»  Records  of  Accomac  CouiUy,io\.  1 032-1640, p.  22,  Va.  State  Libnuj; 
Bfcords  of  Rappabanaock  Countg,  vol.  1082-1692,  p.  .H  ;  Ibid.  vol.  16TT- 
1682,  p.  35y,  Va.  State  Library  ;  Secords  of  yorChampton  Countg,  otigi- 
nal  vol.  1G54-16G5,  pp.  22,  153;  RetorOa  of  Lower  Xorfolk  Countf, 
original  vol.  16.56-1660,  pp.  133,  313,  421 ;  Record*  of  Middlrsex  Com»tf. 
Orders  of  Court,  Jan.  2,  1692-1G93  ;  Records  "/  York  Countg.  vo).  lOOO- 
1694,  p.  137 ;  vol  1638-1646,  p.  202,  Va.  State  Ubnry  ;  N.  E.  mtowU^ 
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until  1696  that  Fitzhugh  expressed  an  intention  of  be- 
coming a  part  owner  in  a  vessel,*  Byrd  complained  that 
he  was  brought  into  debt  by  the  interest  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  property  of  this  kind,  but  such  an  interest  waa 
not  lacking  in  substantial  advantages,  as  the  captains 
of  the  ships  in  which  the  Virginian  planters  had  par- 
tial ownership  generally  gave  them  the  preference  in 
freighting.' 

The  bill  of  lading  contained  the  marks  and  numbers 
stamped  upon  each  hogshead  when  ready  to  be  exported. 
It  stated  that  the  tobacco  was  in  good  order  when  de- 
livered, and  guaranteed  that  it  would  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition when  it  reached  the  consignee,  the  only  exception 
made  being  for  dam^e  inflicted  by  the  action  of  the  sea.^ 
It  also  prescribed  the  amount  of  the  charges  to  be  paid 
for  transportation.  A  second  bill  of  lading  with  the 
same  provisions  was  drawn  along  with  the  first,  the  one 
to  become  void  as  soon  as  the  other  was  accomplished; 
one  of  the  two  was  enclosed  by  the  owner  to  his  mer- 
chant wherever  he  resided,  whether  in  England  or  else- 
where, and  by  its  authority  a  demand  was  made  by  the 
latter  for  the  tobacco  when  it  reached  its  destination.* 

and  Oenealosiieal  Begisler,  April,  1886,  p.  160,  Janaarj,  1892,  pp.  69,  TO. 
John  Page  owned  an  interest  in  three  ships  :  die  Avguttine,  East  India 
JUtrchatit  and  the  Jefety. 

'  Letttrt  of  William  FUzhvgh,  June  15,  1696. 

*  LetUrt  of  William  BgrA,  July  IS,  1600, 

■  S«e  bllla  of  ladiDg  recorded  in  Middleeex  County,  original  to).  1691- 
1706,  p.  2B3i  Laneattrr  County,  original  vol.  1660-1682,  p.  I'O. 

*  Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1671-1604,  p,  100,  Va.  Sute  Librar; ; 
Letters  of  WOliam  Fitzhugh,  p.  262.  The  following  was  the  form  of  the 
bill  of  UdiDg  (see  volume  and  page  of  York  Seeordt  just  referred  to) : 
■'  Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  God  in  good  order  and  well  coodilioned  by 
"mee,  Robert  Baaldry,  in  and  upon  the  good  shipp  called  the  Thomas 
"and  Edward,  whereof  is  master  under  God  for  this  p'senl  voyage,  Capt. 
"John  Martin,  and  now  riding  at  anchor  in  Yorke  River  and  by  God's 
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The  freight  ratea  fluctuated  with  circumstances.  In 
1630,  there  was  a  sharp  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
planters  that  they  were  compelled  to  pay  twelve  pounds 
sterling  a  ton,  which  at  this  period  consisted  of  four  bogs- 
heads,  this  extortionate  charge  contiouing  until  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  interposed,  in  the  session  of  1639—40,  with 
the  enactment  that  all  masters  of  vessels  who  advanced 
the  freight  rate  beyond  six  pounds  were  to  be  fined  in 
such  an  amount  as  the  Governor  and  Council  should  con- 
sider advisable.^  Thirty  years  later  these  masters  were 
sometimes  instructed  by  the  owners  of  their  craft  to  gram 
transportation  at  seven  pounds  sterling  a  ton  ;  if  the  ship 
in  making  the  voyage  to  England  was  to  pass  by  the  West 
Indies,  there  was  an  additional  charge  of  twenty  shillings.^ 
In  a  bill  of  lading  which  Robert  Bauldry  received  in  1675. 

1'  grace  bound  for  London,  to  say,  Tenn  hodds  of  sneete  scented  tolno- 
"  coe  beiDg  marked  and  nnmbered  ae  pr  margent 

[     B- 


.10:     ] 

"  and  are  to  bee  delivered  in  the  like  good  order  and  well  conditioned  at 
"  tbe  aforesaid  port  of  London  (ctie  danger  of  the  seas  onl;  excepted) 
"  unto  George  Baker  or  order,  bee  or  tbey  paying  freight  for  the  said 
"  gooda  after  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  p.  tunn  with  primage  and  average 
■'  accustomed.  In  witnease  whereof,  the  said  master  hath  affirmed  to  two 
"  bills  of  Lading,  both  of  one  tenor  and  date,  the  one  of  which  beiii; 
"  accomplished,  the  other  to  stand  void,  and  doe  God  seud  the  good 
"  Shipp  to  her  desired  Port  in  safety.  Amen.  Dated  the  tenth  of  Miy. 
"1676,  The  quantity  received,  quality  not  known."  John  Manin. 
Among  the  goods  belonging  to  the  estate  of  John  Gosling  was  one-bajf 
quire  of  Bills  of  Lading.  Seeordt  of  York,  vol,  1657-1002,  p.  87,  Va 
Slate  Library, 

1  Heniiig's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  225. 

'  Becordt  of  York  Counlg,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  891,  Va.  State  Library. 
Tbe  freight  rate  in  1674  from  Rappahannock  River  was  £10. 
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showing  the  transfer  of  ten  hogsheads  to  England,  the 
freight  rate  was  seven  pounds  sterling.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  was  reduced  to  six  pounds  ten  shillings,^  and 
in  others  still  to  five  pounds  five  ahUlings.'  It  was  the 
opinion  of  masters  of  vessels  ten  years  afterwards  that  a 
freight  rate  of  six  pounds  sterling  a  ton  left  no  margin 
for  profit."  Whenever  shipping  was  scarce,  the  charges 
advanced  in  a  notable  degree ;  in  1690,  Byrd,  who  had 
two  himdred  hogsheads  still  on  hand,  was  compelled  to 
accept  an  o£fer  of  Captain  Tatnall  to  convey  his  tobacco 
to  England  for  fourteen  pounds  sterling  a  ton.  Under 
some  circumstances  at  this  time,  as  much  as  sixteen 
potmds  sterling  was  asked  by  masters  and  paid  by 
planters,  who  were  glad  to  secure  transportation  even  on 
these  terms.  These  advanced  rates  were  due  to  the  fact 
that  England  was  now  involved  in  a  war  that  diverted  a 
large  amount  of  shipping  from  Virginia.*  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  waters  of  the  Col- 
ony were  so  few,  that  the  masters  who  arrived  demanded 
from  seventeen  to  eighteen  pounds  sterling  in  freight  to 
the  ton.  The  most  careful  persons  were  willing  to  pay 
as  much  as  fifteen  pounds.^  In  order  to  avoid  the  high 
rates  for  conveyance  in  English  ships,  some  of  the  plant- 
ers wrote  to  New  England  to  obtain  cheaper  bottoms  j  in 
1690,  Byrd  is  found  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hutchinson 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  Northern  Colonies  sev- 
eral vessels,  each  of  which  should  carry  about  ninety  tons, 
and  he  declared  himself  ready  to  pay  ten  pounds  sterling 
a  ton.*    The  heavy  charges  were  largely  to  be  attributed 

'  SeiMTdt  o/Henrieo  County,  vol.  1682-1701,  p.  190,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  LtUen  of  Wmtam  Fltzhvgh,  March  30,  1034. 

*  Lettert  of  William  Byrd,  March  6,  1688. 

*  Ibid..  July  25, 1090. 

>  Ibid.    See  first  and  tbird  letters,  dated  May  2S,  1691. 

•  Ibid.,  Aug.  1,  1890. 
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to  the  length  of  time  a  ship  was  compelled  to  remain  in  Vir- 
ginia while  occupied  in  collecting  a  cargo ;  it  was  asserted 
that  these  charges  were  double  what  they  would  hare 
been  if  the  vessel  could  have  taken  in  its  load  of  tobacco 
promptly  instead  of  being  compelled  to  pass  from  landing 
to  landing,  often  very  remote  from  each  other,  thus  losing 
three  or  four  months,  during  which  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  the  sailors  with  food  and  to  remunerate  them  in 
wages. ^  The  amount  of  freight  was  not  due  until  the  cargo 
was  delivered  in  England  or  wherever  it  was  consigned.' 
A  lai^  portion  of  the  tobacco  exported  from  the  Col- 
ony at  this  time  was  shipped  in  a  loose  mass.  So  strong 
was  the  temptation  to  transport  it  in  this  shape,  that  even 
after  it  had  been  placed  on  board  in  hogsheads,  the  hoge- 
heads  were  frequently  broken  open  when  the  vessel  had 
gotten  under  way,  and  the  cargo  rearranged.'  One  expla- 
nation of  this  course  of  action  in  many  cases  was  that 
tobacco  in  bulk  could  be  smuggled  very  easily  into  the 
kingdom,  which  was  done  by  running  the  ships  into  the 
smaller  ports  where  the  revenue  laws  were  laxly  enforced, 
or  into  the  mouths  of  creeks  or  lonely  hays  and  estuaries. 
Having  once  found  access  to  land,  it  was  borne  on  pack- 
horses  to  the  interior  towns,  where  it  was  sold  from  door 
to  door  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  the  merchants  in 
London  could  afford  to  retail  it.  Even  when  the  leaf 
shipped  in  bulk  was  conveyed  directly  to  ports  where  the 
custom  laws  were  strictly  carried  out,  an  important  part 

1  Hartwell,  ChlltOD,  and  Blair's  PreuiU  StaU  of  Virginia,  1697,  p.  B. 

■  All  the  details  that  follow  as  to  shipoents  in  bulk,  unless  a  diSereDt 
authority  is  given,  are  taken  from  William  Byrd's  treatise  on  Imlk 
tobacco.  It  Is  of  interest  to  note  that  altbongb  Byrd  condenuipd  so 
severely  exportation  in  bulk,  nevertheless,  on  one  oceaaton  he  sent  oal 
aa  mach  as  flfty-oue  hogsheads  in  this  shape.  See  hia  letter,  June  4. 
1691.  Byrd's  treatise  nill  be  found  in  Oie  Bittory  of  the  Ditidiitg  lAiu 
and  Other  Traet$,  toI.  II,  p.  140. 
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of  it  escaped  the  regular  charges.  Women  and  children 
came  on  board  in  a  quiet  way,  bought  the  tobacco  in  bun- 
dles, and  secretly  bore  it  off  to  the  shore.'  The  sailors 
also  disposed  of  the  leaves  in  the  same  furtive  manner. 
AVhen  the  cargo  was  afterwards  weighed  in  the  custom- 
house, it  was  found  to  be  smaller  in  amount  than  the 
ship  papers  called  for,  and  the  discrepancy  was  generally 
explained  on  the  ground  that  the  commodity  had  shrunk 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  or  that  a  portion  of  it  had 
been  thrown  into  the  sea  to  save  the  remainder.  Trans- 
ported in  bulk,  it  was  necessarily  subject  to  a  great  many 
casualties  from  which  it  was  exempt  when  packed  in  hogs- 
heads, such  as  spontaneous  combustion,  mowheat,  and  the 
depreciation  resulting  from  the  entrance  of  sea  water 
through  the  hatchways  in  heavy  storms.  There  was 
always  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  such  tobacco,  even'  when 
the  voyage  was  fair  and  prosperous.  Its  color  faded  and 
the  sweetness  of  its  scent  was  sensibly  diminished. 

Grave  as  was  the  loss  to  the  royal  revenue  from  the 
volume  of  leaf  in  bulk  escaping  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, the  loss  to  the  treasury  of  the  colonial  government 
was  still  more  serious,  the  income  of  the  latter  being  cur- 
tailed, because  tobacco  in  this  shape  was  exported  in  only  too 
many  instances  without  the  owners  having  paid  the  usual 
charges  to  the  collectors,  the  packages  or  bundles  being 
smuggled  on  board  as  the  vessels  passed  from  plantation 
to  plantation.  An  amount  which  would  require  a  dozen 
ships  to  convey  it,  if  exported  in  hogsheads,  needed  only 
ten  when  it  was  in  bulk,  and  the  result  of  this  was  that 
the  Colony  was  deprived  of  port  dues  upon  one  vessel  in 
every  six.     The  number  of  crews  to  be  supplied  with 

■  In  169G,  Fiubugb  authorized.  Captain  Jones,  whom  ho  had  engaged 
to  transport  his  tobacco  to  Enghmd,  to  sell  it  "at  the  mast."  See  Leiterg, 
June  15,  l»95. 
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meal,  flour,  meat,  and  vegetables  -was  also  lessened  to  that 
extent.  A  ship  in  which  a  cargo  of  loose  tobacco  was 
stored  was  more  heavily  laden  than  if  it  had  only  ht^s- 
heads  on  hoard,  because  the  bundles  of  leaves  could  be 
deposited  in  the  cantlings  and  hollows,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  place  even  casks  of  the  smallest  size.  A 
vessel  that  would  hold  five  hundred  hogsheads  coold 
transport  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  bulk. 

The  damage  inflicted  upon  the  planter  was  more 
serious  than  the  injury  which  fell  upon  the  colonial 
government  in  these  shipments  of  the  leaf  in  its  loose 
state.  The  effect  of  the  smaller  expense  of  transporta- 
tion in  bialk  was  to  enable  the  foreign  importer  to  dispose 
of  it  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  same  commodity  that  had 
come  to  him  in  hogsheads,  and  this  necessarily  brought 
the  latt«r  down  in  spite  of  the  heavier  charges  which  it 
had  been  required  to  bear.  Loose  tobacco  did  not  have 
to  undergo  the  delay  entailed  by  the  process  of  assorting 
and  packbig,  and  it,  therefore,  reached  England  at  an 
earlier  date  and  forestalled  the  arrival  of  the  leaf  in  cask, 
which  suffered  from  the  largeness  of  the  supply  already 
on  hand.  The  English  market  for  tobacco  in  hogsheads 
was  also  injured  by  the  fact  that  the  commodity  in  its 
loose  state  could  be  hawked  about  the  streets  in  small 
quantities  and  sold  very  cheaply,  even  when  it  had  borne 
all  the  charges  in  the  form  of  freight  and  custom. 

The  damage  inflicted  upon  their  interests  by  the  ship- 
ments in  bulk  had  been  long  recognized  by  the  planters, 
and  many  had  on  a  number  of  occasions  protested  agaiDsi 
it.  In  1687,  for  instance,  James  the  Second  was  earnestly 
petitioned  to  prohibit  its  continuance  and  he  consented' 

■  Order  of  the  King  in  Council,  Britlsk  State  Papen,  Colonial  Entti 
Book,  No.  83,  pp.  159,  100  ;  Saittsbury  Abstracts  for  1687,  p.  93,  Vi. 
St&te  Library  ;  see  also  AicblTea  of  Maryland,  Proetedings  of  ConneU, 
ToL  ie87-16S3,  p.  46. 
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but  in  the  conflicts  of  the  time  no  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Assembly  to  carry  out  his  command.  Five  years 
later,  when  the  evil  complained  of  had  become  more  intol- 
erable, Byrd  addressed  his  well-known  treatise  on  hulk 
tobacco  to  the  English  authorities,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions were  m&rked  by  a  thorough  understanding  of  every 
aspect  of  the  question  under  discussion.^  In  his  opinion^ 
it  was  advisable  to  pass  a  law  which  would  impose  a 
penalty  of  one  thousand  pounds  upon  all  who  exported  in 
bulk,  and  furthermore,  a  bond  in  the  same  amount  should 
be  required  of  the  commander  of  every  vessel  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  Virginian  products,  and  also  a  specific 
statement  of  all  his  consignments.  Every  bill  of  lading 
should  be  sworn  to,  and  the  oath,  with  the  signature  of 
tJie  collector  attached,  embodied  in  it.  Three  contents 
should  be  drawn  up,  the  first  to  be  delivered  to  the  master 
to  enter  his  ship  by  when  he  arrived  in  the  mother  country ; 
the  second  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
English  Customs,  and  the  third  to  be  retained  by  the  col- 
lector in  Virginia.  Finally,  the  shipmaster  should  return, 
before  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  a  certificate  show- 
ing that  he  had  been  discharged  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs  in  England. 

The  stringency  of  these  propositions  is  an  evidence  of 
the  warm  opposition  which  the  habit  of  shipping  in  bulk 
had  aroused  among  a  large  number  of  the  colonists.  No 
man  who  produced  tobacco  on  a  considerable  scale  was  in 
favor  of  it,  and  of  this  class.  Colonel  Byrd  was  a  very  con- 
spicuous representative ;  he  was  not  only  a  cultivator  of 
the  ground  but  also  a  merchant  and  trader,  and  in  all  of 
these  characters  appreciated  the  force  of  every  influence 
that  was  likely  to  lower  the  value  of  the  principal  com- 
modity which  he  dealt  in.  The  habit  must  have  found 
1  A  brief  BTUopaU  of  this  treatise  has  alieadf  been  ^ven. 
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its  chief  supporters  among  those  who  were  not  interested 
in  planting,  and  who  were  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
every  means  that  would  enable  them  to  transport  their 
tobacco  to  the  English  market  at  the  earliest  opportunitj 
after  the  process  of  curing  was  finished,  and  at  the  lowest 
freight  rates  which  could  be  secm-ed.  Such  men  were  doubt- 
less, in  most  cases,  factors  of  English  merchants  who  were 
seeking  to  acquire  the  largest  profit  on  their  purchases. 

To  obtain  an  accurate  notion  as  to  the  quantity  of  leaf 
which  was  shipped  from  Virginia  each  year  in  the  cloeing 
decade  of  the  century,  it  is  necessary  only  to  examine  the 
returns  of  the  collectors  for  the  different  districts  estab- 
lished when  a  duty  of  two  shillings  was  imposed  on  every 
hogshead  and  every  five  hundred  pounds  in  bulk  exported 
from  the  Colony.  In  1689,  there  were  eight  of  these  dis- 
tricts, and  the  whole  amount  of  tax  derived  from  this 
source  was  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-one 
pounds  sterling.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this 
year  the  county  of  York  produced  the  largest  quantity 
of  tobacco ;  Rappahannock  followed  next,  but  at  a  very 
considerable  interval ;  Upper  James  was  the  third  in  the 
list,  and  Accomac  the  last.  Seven  years  afterwards,  the 
tax  collected  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  pounds,  bnt 
in  the  meantime  a  taw  had  been  passed  providing  that  the 
size  of  a  hogshead  might  be  increased  one-fifth,  the  result 
of  which  was  to  diminish  the  volume  of  revenue  from 
this  source  very  materially.  So  far  as  the  amount  reach- 
ing the  colonial  treasury  was  concerned,  it  was  still 
further  curtailed  by  the  fact  that  ten  per  cent  of  it  was 
paid  over  to  the  masters  of  the  ships  to  induce  them  to 
return  an  accurate  statement  as  to  their  cargoes;  an  addi- 
tional ten  per  cent  was  always  allowed  to  the  collectors, 
and  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  to  the  auditors.^ 

>  Eutwell,  ChUlon,  and  Blair's  iVeMnC  State  of  Virginia,  1697,  p.  6i. 
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The  average  price  of  the  leaf  in  the  cloBing  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  did  not  vary  materially  from  the 
average  price  during  the  period  immediately  preceding 
1688.  In  1695,  Samuel  Smith  of  Elizabeth  City  entered 
suit  upon  his  account  against  Philip  Johnson  in  the  sum 
of  ten  pounds  sterling,  or  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  sweet- 
scented  tobacco.  This  equivalent  would  indicate  that  the 
latter  was  now  worth  about  a  penny  and  a  half  a  pound. 
A  suit  was  also  brought  by  the  same  person  against  John 
CoUsell  for  three  pounds  eight  shillings  and  nine  pence, 
or  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  same  variety  of 
the  plant,  which  would  represent  the  same  salable  value.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  recorded  in  this  year  the 
transfer  in  Elizabeth  City  County  of  a  large  quantity  of 
thb  commodity  in  return  for  five  shillings  a  hundred 
pounds.'  Ten  years  previously.  Colonel  Fitzhugh  had 
disposed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  casks  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  sterling  a  cask,  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
sterling  for  the  whole  amount  of  tobacco,  deductions  hav- 
ing been  made  for  every  kind  of  charge.  The  average 
weight  of  the  hogsheads  in  this  instance  probably  did  not 
exceed  six  hundred  pounds,  causing  the  price  of  each 
pound  of  their  contents  to  be  equal  to  about  two  pennies.^ 

There  were  as  many  reasons  to  induce  the  planters  to 
complain  of  the  prices  of  tobacco  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Both  Fitzhugh 
BJid  Byrd  refer  very  frequently  to  the  rapid  changes  in  its 
value.     Byrd  writing  to  a  kinsman  in  England  in  1688, 

'  SeeordM  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  vol.  1684-1699.  p,  200,  Va.  State 
Lilirary.  An  eutr?  In  the  Reeorda  of  York  for  1688  sbowa  that  this 
was  the  price  of  tobacco  in  that  year.  Vol.  1687-1691,  p.  286,  Va.  Stale 
Library. 

*  Reeordt  of  BtUahtth  City  County,  »ol.  1884-1890,  p.  06,  Va.  Stale 
Library. 

■  Leaer*  of  WUliam  Fiuhvgh,  Hay  16, 1666. 
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declared  that  the  only  crop  of  Virginia  was  *' stinking 
tobacco,"  and  that  it  was  not  "worth  a  farthing."  A 
few  years  before,  he  had  expressed  regret  that  the  Colony 
did  not  produce  a  crop  upon  which  the  firmest  reli&ncc 
could  be  placed  as  a  source  of  income.'  The  language  of 
Fitzhugh  in  1695  was  almost  precisely  similar.  *'  I  heart- 
ily wish,"  he  wrote  to  John  Cooper  in  London,  "that 
tobacco  was  such  a  commodity  that  we  might  certainly 
depend  to  raise  money  on  the  same."" 

How  enormous  had  grown  the  volume  of  tobacco  im- 
ported into  England  may  be  discovered  from  the  oflScia] 
statement  issued  in  1689,  which  had  application  to  the 
previous  three  years.  The  quantity  recorded  for  London 
for  the  year  the  report  was  published  was  11,646,600 
pounds,  and  for  the  other  English  ports  3,882,200  pounds.' 
In  the  light  of  these  figures,  the  low  price  of  the  commod- 
ity is  very  intelligible.  It  seems  entirely  natural  that 
the  people  of  Virginia  should  have  looked  forward  with 
much  apprehension  to  the  eflfect  of  the  steady  enlargement 
of  the  area  cultivated  in  the  plant  in  the  different  Amer- 
ican colonies;  there  was  apparently  but  one  result  pos- 
sible, a  still  greater  decline  in  its  value.  The  only 
consolation  which  they  could  brii^  forward  to  modify  the 
character  of  the  outlook  was  that  for  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
practically  the  whole  history  of  Virginia,  there  had  been 
a  fear,  now  growing,  now  declining,  that  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  tobacco  produced,  following  from  the  steady 
growth  in  population,  would  soon  precipitate  the  total  ruin 
of  the  community  by  rendering  its  staple  a  drug  in  the 

»  LttUTS  of  Willtam  Byrd,  July  8,  1686,  April  16, 168a 

*  Lettera  of  William  Fitzhugh,  May  17,  I6«5. 

■  Couipntatlon  of  Tobacco  Imported  in  three  Tears,  British  Statt 
Paperi,  America  and  Wtit  Indiei,  No.  512  ;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  VII, 
pp.  31&-350,  Va.  Staw  Library. 
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market,  and  yet  this  condition,  which  always  seemed  at 
hand  and  at  tini.es  appeared  actually  to  have  arrived,  had 
been  staved  o£f,  and  arguing  from  experience  in  the  past 
would  yet  be  in  the  future.' 

There  was  never  a  prolonged  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  Colony  to  abandon  for  any  length  of  time 
the  culture  of  the  plant  and  direct  their  attention  to  other 
products.  This  disinclination  was  as  notable  in  the  clos- 
ing as  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  The  fact  that  all 
forms  of  public  dues,  such  as  quit-rents,  levies,  and  tithes 
were  still  paid  in  tobacco  had  a  strong  tendency  to  give 
to  this  commodity  the  first  importance  in  the  esteem  of 
the  population  of  that  age."  Jones,  writing  many  years 
later,  declared  that  in  his  own  recollection,  several  Eng- 
lish farmers  had  settled  in  Virginia  and  attempted  to  con- 
tinue there  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  their  native  country.  They  had  failed, 
in  his  opinion,  because  they  would  not  make  proper  allow 
ance  for  a  difference  in  soil,  climate,  and  seasons.  The 
expense  and  labor  imposed  upon  them  in  destroying  the 
forest  as  well  as  in  erecting  barns  and  dwelling-houses 
bad  been  so  discouraging,  that  by  the  time  that  their  plan- 
tations had  been  put  in  condition  for  grain,  they  were 
compelled  to  turn  their  attention  to  tobacco,  to  ensure  the 
income  of  which  they  now  stood  in  such  urgent  need,^ 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  precisely  the  same  influ- 
ences were  at  work  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  to  dishearten  every  colonist  who  undertook  to 
confine  himself  to  the  cereals.     There  are,  however,  indi- 

>  "  I  cannot  imagine  what  this  trade  will  come  to,  since  as  we  Inciease, 
there  will  certainly  be  greater  quantity  tobacco  made,  but  the  case  hath 
been  the  same  these  forty  or  fifty  years."  Letters  of  William  Byrd,  July 
8,  16S0. 

*  Lttterg  of  Oovemor  Spottwood,  toI.  II,  p.  178, 

*  Hugh  Jooea'  PrtKnt  Utate  of  Virginfa,  p.  12&. 
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cations  that  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  were  grown  on  many 
estates  devoted  chiefly  to  the  staple  crop.of  the  country, 
A  considerable  abundance  of  these  grains  was  found  at 
this  time  in  Virginia.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  now 
few  of  the  latter  plantations  which  did  not  have  a  number 
of  acres  in  wheat,  the  product  of  which  was  to  be  con- 
verted to  family  use.  One  clause  of  the  agreement,  under 
the  terms  of  which  Reeves  leased  to  William  Arrington  a 
part  of  his  land  in  Henrico  County,  a  transaction  already 
referred  to,  was  that  Arrington  should  assist  in  ploughing 
in  one  or  two  bushels  of  this  cereal.^  Such  a  contract  was 
not  uncommon.  The  poorest  class  of  planters  were  dis- 
couraged from  putting  down  their  soil  in  wheat  to  any 
extent  by  the  fact  that  a  fence  had  to  be  erected  to  enclose 
every  field  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  live  stock,  a 
step  entailing  a  draught  upon  their  resources  which  they 
were  unwilling  to  make.'  In  spite  of  the  numerous 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  culture  of  this  grain  in  the 
Colony,  the  amount  produced  was  insufficient  in  many 
years,  if  not  in  every  year,  to  furnish  a  considerable  quan- 
tity for  outside  markets.  That  it  was  the  habit  of  some 
persons  to  make  shipments  of  wheat  abroad  is  shown  in 
the  occasional  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the 
cereals  in  general  on  the  ground  that  the  supply  in  Vir- 
ginia had  been  cut  short  by  a  recent  storm  or  drought,* 
The  countries  to  which  this  product  was  sent  at  this  time 
were  New  England,  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  and  the  Leeward 

'  Records  of  Henrico  Covnty,  vol.  1688-1697,  p.  578,  Va,  State  Libraiy. 

*  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  237. 

»  Heoing'a  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  338.  Wheat  waB  not  referred  to  bj 
Dame  in  tbis  statute,  but  it  U  presumed  that  this  gtain  was  Included  in 
the  expression  "corn  or  prOTlsions."  This  supposition  is  strengtbened 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  law  of  16B0,  "  Indian  com  "  ia  mentioned  as  die 
only  grain  which  that  stAtiite  was  designed  to  keep  from  being  exported. 
Hening'a  Staiutea,  vol.  Ill,  p.  186. 
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Islands.'  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  vessel  to  take  on  a 
load  of  wheat  in  the  Colony,  sail  to  Madeira,  where  it  was 
exchanged  for  wine,  and  return  by  way  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  wine  was  exchanged,  in  part  at  least,  for  sugar, 
rum,  and  slaves.^  The  ship  commanded  by  Captain  Jack- 
son of  Piscataqua,  which  arrived  in  the  Rappahannock  in 
1683,  came  for  a  cargo  of  this  grain.*  From  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  Fitzhugh  and  Jackson 
with  reference  to  certain  slaves  to  be  imported  hy  the  lat- 
ter, it  would  be  inferred  that  this  New  England  vessel  was 
at  the  time  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  where  negroes 
were  easily  procurable. 

The  land  in  which  wheat  was  sown  was  put  into  a 
condition  to  receive  the  seeds  hy  means  of  the  plough,  the 
use  of  this  instrument  for  breaking  up  the  soil  being  now 
more  general  than  it  was  in  1649,  when  it  was  stated  that 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  ploughs  were  at  work 
in  the  Colony.  This  implement  would  have  been  em- 
ployed still  more  frequently  but  for  the  shortness  of  the 
time  in  which  a  field  was  exhausted  by  cultivation ;  in 
the  case  of  low  grounds,  this  condition  was  reached  in 
eight  years,  and  in  the  case  of  lands  less  favorably  situ- 
ated, in  three.  It  was  just  as  true  of  this  period  as  of 
all  preceding  it,  that  the  method  of  clearing  away  the 
forest  by  which  the  surface  was  left  covered  with  stumps, 
was  the  most  serious  impediment  to  the  general  use  of  the 
plough.  When  the  stumps  had  rotted  in  the  ground,  the 
latter  had  been  abandoned  as  too  poor  for  further  cultiva- 
tion.* It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  to 
fallow  the-  land  which  was  to  be  sown  in  wheat ;    one 

»  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Present  State  of  Virginia,  1687,  p.  4. 
"  Utters  of  William  Byrd,  Feb.  12,  1686. 

•  Letter*  of  William  Fitzhugh,  Feb.  5,  1682-1683. 

•  Banwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Pretent  State  of  Virginia,  1697,  p.  7. 
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passage  through  the  soil  was  conaidered  to  he  sufficient.' 
Kg  material  change  had  taken  place  in  the  maoufacture  of 
the  plough  beyond  the  introduction  of  the  mould-board, 
an  invention  of  the  Dutch.  There  were  the  share,  the 
device,  and  the  colter.  The  references  in  the  inventories 
to  plough  irons  are  numerous,  showing  that  iron  entered 
largely  into  the  construction  of  this  implement.  In  one 
instance  they  were  valued  at  twelve  shillings,  represent- 
ing about  fifteen  dollars  in  modem  currency.*  The  sizes 
of  the  ploughs  differed  materially.*  Oxen  were  the  ani- 
mals most  commonly  employed  in  their  use,  the  only  gear 
necessary  being  chains,  yokes,  rings,  and  hooks.*  The 
ploughs  found  in  the  Colony  were  of  both  domestic  and 
English  manufacture  ;  among  the  articles  included  in  the 
inventory  of  Ralph  Graves  of  York  County  was  a  Virginian 
plough  valued  at  ten  shillings,  and  an  English  plough  valued 
at  one  pound  sterling,  a  difference  of  ten  shillings,  which 
is  to  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  superior  material  and 
finer  workmanship  of  the  English  implement  or  its  more 
recent  manufacture.^  The  number  of  ploughs  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  planter  rarely  exceeded  two  ;  in  a  majority'  of 
cases  it  did  not  rise  above  one.^  In  the  appraisement  of 
the  merchandise  in  the  store  of  Francis  Eppes  of  Hen- 
rico, there  are  references  to  only  two  shares  and  colters, 
although  this  inventory  includes  a  great  variety  and  qoau- 

»  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  20,  Force'B  HUtorical  Tract*,  vol.  in.  What, 
like  tobacco,  was  oEt«n  sown  In  Bmall  areas  of  land  nblch  bad  been  ma- 
nured b;  the  droppings  ot  peoned-up  cattle.  Secordt  of  Bappahaniuidc 
County,  vol.  16B0-1688,  p.  280,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Becords  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1664-1072,  p.  446,  Va,  State  LJbmcy. 

•  Ibid.,  Tol.  1638-1648,  p.  391,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  Ibid;  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  258,  Va.  State  Library  ;  New  Description  ol 
Virginia,  p.  U,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  II. 

'  Recorda  of  York  County,  vol.  1871-16114,  p.  106,  Va.  State  Libraiy. 
«  Ibid.,  vol.  16SS-ld48,  p.  391 ;  Ibid.,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  176.  Va.  State 
Library. 
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tity  of  goodfl.^  The  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  many 
aimilar  establishments  in  the  Colony  in  this  age  shows  no 
entry  of  a  plough  or  any  of  its  component  parts. 

When  wheat  was  sown  over  a  small  area,  it  was 
perhaps  the  common  plan  to  prepare  the  land  for  its 
culture  with  the  hoe.'  There  were  several  kinds  of  this 
implement,  the  hilling,  the  weeding,  and  the  grubbing. 
According  to  another  classification,  the  broad  and  narrow 
were  distinguished.  The  greater  number  were  probably 
imported.  In  1690,  Fitzhugh  is  found  sending  instruc- 
tions to  his  merchant  in  London  to  consign  to  him  so 
many  hoes,  and  his  example  was  doubtless  followed  by 
others.'  There  are,  however,  in  the  inventories,  many 
references  to  the  "  Virginia  hoe,"  that  is,  the  hoe  manu< 
factured  in  the  Colony,  which  must  have  been  skilfully 
fashioned  if  an  inference  can  be  drawn  from  its  valuation, 
the  average  price  ranging  from  nineteen  pence  to  two 
Bhillings.*  Spades  were  also  used  to  a  small  extent,  per- 
haps, in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  for  wheat ;  they  were 
sometimes  made  of  steel,  and  were  appraised  as  high  as 
thirty  pence.*    The  seed  of  wheat  appear  to  have  been 

1  Beeordt  of  Senrico  Countg,  vol.  1677-1692,  p.  96,  Vs..  State  Library. 

*  Hngh  Jodge'  Present  Stale  of  Virginia,  p.  124,  "  It  1b  common  only 
by  boeiog  up  the  ground  and  throwing  aeed  upon  It  and  harrowing  it  in." 

■  LetUri  of  William  Fitzkngh,  June  11,  16i)5. 

*  See  inventory  of  Thomas  .leflereon,  1098,  Virginia  Magazine  of  Bit- 
tory  and  Biographg,  vo).  1,  p.  209.  .See  also  Major  inventory,  Barords  of 
York  Cvunty,  vol.  1675-1684,  p.  48,  Va,  State  Library.  Among  the  articles 
included  in  the  appraisement  of  the  persoual  eatnte  of  Robert  Beverley, 
1087,  were  lwenty.eight  grubbing  hoes.  See  Inventory  on  file  in  Middle- 
sex County.  Thomas  Haynes  of  Lancaster  County  was,  according  to  the 
JDveniory  of  bis  personalty,  the  owner  of  twenty-two  broad  hoes  and 
twenty  narrow.  Beeordt  of  Lancatler  County,  original  vol.  1(174- 1687, 
f .  p.  62.  The  Stone  inventory  in  York,  1048,  included  three  small  gaiden 
boea.    Vol.  1638-1648,  p.  Sei. 

*  Beeordt  of  Benrico  County,  vol.  1677-1692,  p.  97,  Va.  SUte  Library : 
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turned  under  by  means  of  the  harrow,  the  teeth  of  which 
were  frequently  of  iron.  The  implement  in  use  in  Vir- 
ginia in  the  seventeenth  century  w&s  the  same  as  that  of 
the  English  farmers,  which  consisted  in  general  of  five 
parallel  bars  of  wood,  two  yards  in  length,  which  were 
kept  firmly  in  position  by  cross-pieces.  In  these  the 
teeth  were  inserted.  The  use  of  the  weeding  harrow 
was  probably  confined  to  the  maize  and  tobacco  fields.* 

The  testimony  is  very  favorable  regarding  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  lands  in  Virginia  which  at  this  time 
were  put  down  in  wheat,  a  condition  which  was  to  be 
expected,  as  the  culture  of  tobacco  has  always  been  found 
to  be  the  most  admirable  preparation  for  the  culture  of 
this  cereal.  Clayton  declares  that  the  yield  ranged  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  for  every  bushel  that  was  sown,  while  in 
England  it  did  not  exceed  eight.^  Jones,  writing  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  estimated  the  return 
in  the  proportion  of  sixty,  and  in  some  cases  even  as  high 
as  eighty  bushels.*  In  1773,  when  nearly  one  hundred 
years  had  passed  since  Clayton's  visit  to  the  Colony,  the 
ratio  of  increase  on  the  lowlands  was  placed  at  twenty- 
five,  thirty,  and  thirty-five  bushels,  and  on  the  highlands 
at  eight,  ten,  and  fifteen.* 

In  harvesting  wheat,  both  the  reap-hook  and  the  sickle 
were  used,  tW  number  in  the  possession  of  individual 
planters  being  often  very  notable.  In  the  inventory  of  the 
Richards  personal  estat«,  there  were  thirty  of  the  former 

RecoTdt  of  StUabtth  OUs  CouMt,  vol.  1684-1600,  p.  492,  Va.  SUW 
Library, 

'  Itec4yri»  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1090-1604,  p.  107,  Va.  State  Libnur; 
Beeorda  of  ElitaJteth  City,  vol.  1684-1690,  p.  320, 

"  Clayton'H  Virginia,  p.  20,  Force's  Hittorie^al  Traeu,  vol.  HI ;  Bogen' 
Hittory  of  Agricaltare  and  Pricet  in  England,  voL  V,  p.  763. 

•  Huab  Jones'  Presenf  Stait  of  Virginia,  p.  124. 

*  Smith's  Travels,  Va.  Hist.  Begiater,  vol.  VI,  No.  IIT,  p.  132, 
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implements.  Five  reap-hooks  and  one  sickle  were  among 
the  articles  bequeathed  in  the  will  of  Dr.  Francis  Haddon 
in  1674.  The  personalty  of  Captain  William  Marshall  in- 
cluded twelve  sickles,  and  that  of  John  Thomas,  eleven 
sickles  and  reap-hooks.^  The  cradle  was  employed  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  but  only  in  cutting  barley 
and  oats.  Wheat  was  reaped  throughout  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.' 

In  describing  wheat  culture  in  Virginia  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century,  Williams  states  incidentally  that  the 
grain  could  be  trodden  out  without  any  difficulty  by 
means  of  oxen,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  this 
was  a  more  popular  method  than  the  flail."  Towards  the 
end  of  the  ceatury,  the  sieve  was  employed  to  remove  the 
chaff,  this  implement  being  imported  not  only  from  Old 

'  See  Seeords  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  ]677-l'692,  for  Richards'  Inven- 
tory ;  Beeords  of  York  County,  vol.  1671-1894,  p,  99  ;  Ibid.,  vol,  1664- 
1672,  p.  63,  Va.  SUte  Library  ;  Becordt  of  BlUabeth  CUy  County,  vol. 
1684-1609,  p.  224,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

*  Tusser's  Hundred  Good  Points  of  Husbandry;  Loadon's  Enq/clo- 
padia  of  Agriculture,  §§  405,  508 ;  Sogers'  History  of  Agriculture  and 
Pricf  in  England,  vol.  IV,  p.  47. 

■  Virginia  Richly  Valued,  p.  13,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  m. 
According  to  Bishop,  the  cnsUim  of  treading  out  grain  was  folloived  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  as  late  as  1700.  "  Horses  were  preferred  and  the 
advantages  of  this  mode  over  that  of  the  flail  as  naed  in  the  Northern 
States  and  England  at  that  thne,  were,  that  an  entire  crop  could  be 
beaten  out  in  a  few  days,  thus  securing  It  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 
Three  thousand  bushels  could  be  secured  thus  in  ten  days,  which  would 
employ  five  men  100  days  with  the  flail.  Treading  floors  were  some- 
times shifted  from  field  to  field,  but  a  permanent  floor  of  good  waxy 
earth  which  became  smooth,  hard  and  glossy  by  use,  was  preferred.  The 
floors  were  made  from  40  to  IBO  feet  in  diameter,  usually  60  to  100,  with 
a  path  or  tract  at  the  outer  cireumference  12  to  14  feet  wide,  in  which 
the  sheaves  were  laid.  The  horses  were  led  around  by  halteia  in  ranks 
equidistant  from  each  other,  and  at  a  sober  trot."  Bishop's  History  of 
American  Man^faetvre»,  vol.  1,  p.  S2.  See  American  Mttieum,  vol.  Vll, 
p.  04. 
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but  also  from  New  England.  In  August,  1690,  Bjrd  re- 
quested Mr.  Hutchinson  of  Boston  to  send  him  several 
to  be  used  on  his  own  plantation.^  The  chaff  and  straw 
were  often  stored  in  the  tobacco  houses.* 

The  Act  requiring  a  certain  number  of  acres  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  Indian  com  and  wheat  still  remained  on  the 
statute  hook,  and  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
law  waa  strictly  enforced.*  The  methods  of  preparing- 
the  soil  for  maize  did  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
which  have  been  noted  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  plough, 
the  hoe,  and  the  spade  being  used  indiscriminately  for 
this  purpose.  The  grains  of  Indian  corn  were  probably 
removed  from  the  husk  at  this  time  not  entirely  by  the 
naked  hand.*  It  commanded  ten  shillings  a  barrel,  bat 
there  were  local  instances  of  its  sale  at  six  shillings,  its 
condition  in  these  cases  being  perhaps  inferior.^ 

There  were  still  intermittent  efforts  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  other  commodities.  In  1691,  every  tithable 
person  in  the  Colony  was  required  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  one  pound  of  dressed  flax  and  one  pound  of  dressed 
hemp,  or  two  pounds  of  either.*  Andros,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  administration  of  affairs  in  1692,  was  very 
much  interested  in  cotton,  and  a  considerable  area  was 
planted  in  it  under  the  influence  of  his  encouragement, 
which  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  establish  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth  in  Virginia.^    The  cultivation  of  cotton, 

1  LeUers  of  miliam  Byrd,  Ang.  1,  1690. 

'  BeconU  of  York  County,  io\,  1690-16M,  p.  120,  Vft.  Stole  Libraiy. 

»  See  Ibid.,  vol.  1684-1887,  p.  84,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  Eeeords  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1688-1697,  p.  145,  Va.  Stole  Libraij. 
In  ElUabfth  City  County  Bfcords,  vol.  lG84-]flfl9,  Va.  Stole  Libnir, 
we  find  a  reference  to  a  "  cradle  to  shale  com." 

'  ScMrds  of  York  County,  vol.  1084-1687,  p.  240,  Va.  State  Library. 

«  Hening's  Statiiles,  vol.  HI,  p.  81. 

'  Berkeley,  Id  his  reply  to  the  Inierrogatot^es  of  the  English  Commis- 
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which  began  during  his  term  on  a  scale  of  some  impor-    | 
taoce,  was  continued  in  increasing  proportions  down  to    I 
the  administration  of  Spotswood,  but  it  could  never  have     I 
reached  a  high  stage  of  development.^    In  modern  times, 
a  considerable  amount  is  grown  in  a  number  of  the  south- 
ern counties  of  the  State,  but  in  that  part  of  the  Colony 
where  Andros  sought  to  promote  its  culture,  only  a  few 
patches  on  each  plantation  have  been  worked,  and  these 
in  the  private  gardens.      Neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate 
in  the  seventeenth  century  was  adapted  to  the  plant  in  its 
highest  form,  although  the  product  was  of  sufficient  ex- 
cellence to  excite  the  favorable  comment  of  competent 
judges.     Rice  to  a  large  extent  remained  unregarded,  as     1 
there  was   nobody   who   understood   the  proper  method     1 
of    husking   and  cleaning  it;    whatever  amount  of   this      I 
grain  was  raised,  which  must  have  been  small,  was  con- 
sumed on  the  plantation  where  it  was  produced,  for  there 
was  no  market  for  its  general  sale.' 

No  use  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  made  of  silk- 
grass.  Silk  culture  had  fallen  into  abeyance,  if  any 
inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  statutory 
allusions  to  it  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  It 
was  supposed  at  one  time  that  there  were  several  vege- 
tables that  gave  indications  of  degeneration  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Virginia;  among  these  was  the  red-top  turnip, 

sioners,  1071,  declared  that  one  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  NavigfttiOD  Act 
had  been  the  diacouraKement  of  cotton  culture  in  Virginia.  Henio^'a 
Statuteg,  vol.  II,  p.  616. 

'  LetCert  of  Governor  Spotsioood,  vol.  I,  p.  72.  Among  the  articles 
referred  to  in  the  inventory  of  John  NicholU'  estate,  were  two  pair  of 
cotton  cards.  Record*  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  toI.  1696-1703, 
f.  p.  96.  The  authors  of  the  Freaent  Slate  of  Virginia,  1697  (Hartwell, 
Chilton,  and  Blair)  declare  in  that  work  tliat  "  cotton  grows  in  Vii^nia 
very  fine."  p.  h.  At  the  time  this  was  written  there  was  little  room  for 
comparison. 

*  Beverley's  Hilary  of  Virginia,  p,  261. 
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which  was  thought  to  be  converted  by  transportation  into 
rape.  This  was  subsequently  discovered  to  be  a  mistake. 
It  was  found  that  if  after  having  been  stored  away 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  the  top  were  cut  off  and 
planted  alone,  it  would  yield  a  seed  from  which  a  very 
fine  species  of  turnip  could  be  produced,'  Jones  at  a 
later  date  declared  that  so  far  as  bis  own  observation 
extended,  the  only  vegetable  in  Virginia  which  had  de- 
clined since  its  removal  from  England  was  the  artichoke. 
In  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there 
were  few  plantations  in  Virginia  which  did  not  possess 
orchards  of  apple  and  peach  trees,  pear,  plum,  apricot, 
and  quince."  The  number  of  trees  was  often  very  large. 
The  orchard  of  Robert  Hide  of  York*  contained  three 
hundred  peach  and  three  hundred  apple  trees.  There 
were  twenty-five  hundred  apple  trees  in  the  orchard  of 
Colonel  Fitzhugh.*  Each  species  of  fruit  was  represented 
by  many  varieties  ;  thus,  of  the  apple,  there  were  mains, 
pippins,  ruasentens,  costards,  marigolds,  kings,  magitens 
and  batchelors  ;  of  the  pear,  hergamy  and  warden.  The 
quince  was  greater  in  size,  but  less  acidulated  than  the 
English  quince  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  apricot  and  plum 
were  inferior  in  quality  to  the  English,  not  ripening  in 
the  same  perfection.*  Cherries  grew  in  notable  abun- 
dance. So  great  was  the  productive  capacity  of  the  peach 
that  some  of  the  landowners  planted  orchards  of  the  tree 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  using  the  fruit  to  fatten  their 
hogs  ;*  on  some  plantations,  as  many  as  forty  bushels  are 

1  Beverley's  History  0/  Virginia,  p.  238. 

» Glover    in    Philo.    Trang.  Rojial    80c.,  1676-1878,  vols.   XI-XH, 

'  SfCOTda  of  York  County,  vol.  1694-1607,  p.  71,  Va.  Stat*  IJbraij. 

•  Letters  of  mUiam  Fitzhugh,  April  22, 1886. 

•  Glover  in  Philo.  Trana,  Royal  Soe.,  1676-1678,  vols.  XI-XII,  p.  628. 

•  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  280. 
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said  to  have  been  knocked  down  to  the  swine  in  the  course 
of  a  single  season.' 

As  a  rule,  the  planters  were  indisposed  to  make  any 
effort  to  improve  their  fruit  by  a  system  of  pruning  and 
grafting ;  the  orchards,  numerous  as  they  were,  were  gen- 
erally neglected,  the  plentif  ulness  of  the  yield  rather  than 
the  quality  being  most  valued.  Many  persons  who  had 
gone  to  heavy  expense  to  establish  very  large  collections 
of  fruit  trees  were  not  sufficiently  interested  in  their 
preservation  to  protect  them  from  the  depredations  of 
animals.'  This  indifference  was  not  universal.  The 
greater  number  of  the  trees  of  Colonel  Fitzhugh,  for  in- 
stance, had  been  carefully  grafted,  and  the  whole  area  of 
ground  upon  which  they  stood  was  surrounded  by  a  locust 
fence,^  Six  or  seven  years  after  the  scions  were  planted, 
they  were  large  enough  to  bear  fruit,  so  quickly  did  they 
arrive  at  maturity  under  the  influence  of  the  moist  climate 
and  the  light  and  sandy  soil.  The  yield  was  not  always 
consumed  either  by  the  hogs  or  the  different  persons  be- 
longing to  the  estates  on  which  the  trees  were  situated ; 
the  popularity  of  cider  induced  many  landowners  to  rent 
their  orchards,  and  a  considerable  income  was  secured  from 
this  source.  Thus  in  1697,  Mrs.  Mary  Naylor,  of  Eliza- 
beth City  County,  received  from  Jacob  Walker  ten  pounds 
sterling  for  the  lease  of  her  fruit  trees  in  that  year.* 
Fitzhugh  Ln  describing  his  orchard  of  twenty-five  hundred 
apple  trees,  declared  that  it  ought  in  a  few  years  to  bring 
in  an  annual  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco.^ 

Glover  during  his  visit  to  Virginia  remarked  upon  the 

I  Glover  in  PMlo.  Trant.  Boyal  Soc.,  1676-1878,  vols.  XI-XII,  p.  628. 

*  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  259. 

*  Letlerg  of  William  Fitzhugh,  April  22,  1686. 

•  BeroTdx  of  Elizabeth  Cltji  Counij/,  vol.  ie84-1609,  p.  144. 

•  Lttteri  of  miliam  Fitxhngh,  April  22,  1686. 
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excellence  of  the  figs,  which  in  his  opinion  were  equal  to 
those  which  were  grown  in  Spain.  No  English  currantfi 
were  seen  by  him  in  the  Colony.  He  informs  us  that  it 
was  now  fully  admitted  that  oranges  were  not  adapted  to 
the  soil  or  the  climate.  The  hope  that  the  olive  could  be 
cultivated  still  survived.  In  1684,  Fitzhugh  decided  to 
repeat  the  trial  which  had  been  so  often  undertaken 
already,  with  such  a  small  degree  of  success,  being 
prompted  to  the  step  by  the  fact  tliat  Virginia  was  in  the 
same  latitude  as  several  countries  in  which  this  fruit  was 
known  to  prosper.  He  instructed  Samuel  Haywood  in 
England  to  send  him  olive  plants  procured  from  these 
lands.  No  record  has  been  transmitted  as  to  the  result 
of  Fitzhugh's  experiment,  but  It  is  highly  probable  that, 
like  all  the  previous  ones,  it  ended  in  a  complete  failure. 

But  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  grape, 
the  masses  of  the  people  being  content  with  the  fruit  of 
the  wild  vines  growing  in  such  quantities  in  every  part 
of  the  forest,'  There  were  not  many  vines  in  the  gardens 
of  the  planters.  Few  as  they  were  in  number,  no  effort 
was  made  to  improve  them,  either  by  the  process  of  cutting 
or  laying,  and  this  was  especially  improvident  in  the  light 
of  the  fact,  which  had  been  long  observed,  that  whenever 
one  of  the  wild  vines  was  exposed  to  the  full  raj's  of  the 
sun  and  the  free  circulation  of  the  air,  it  brought  forth 
with  an  abundance  that  was  five  or  six  times  in  excess  of 
the  production  of  a  vine  hidden  away  in  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  woods.  When  forced  to  trail  upon  the  ground,  or 
when  allowed  the  support  of  a  trellis,  and  at  the  same 
time  subjected  to  the  process  of  slipping,  the  wild  vine 
exhibited  in  a  few  years  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
fecundity.  From  the  native  grape,  a  wine  was  maniifacrt- 
See  Beverley  for  tbe  details 
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ured  by  some  planters,  which  waa  described  as  smaller  in 
body  than  French  claret.^  Colonel  Beverley,  a  man  of  in- 
quiring mind,  having  become  much  interested  in  the  gen- 
eral question  of  vintages,  to  some  extent  probably  from  the 
example  set  by  the  Huguenot  colonists,^  planted  a  small 
vineyard,  and  having  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  very 
fair  yield  of  grapes,  boasted  among  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances of  his  expectations.  On  being  bantered  for 
his  exaggerated  statements,  Beverley  proposed  a  bet  of 
one  guinea  to  ten  that  he  would  secure  a  designated  num- 
ber of  gallons  of  wine  from  his  first  vintage.  He  won  the 
wager,  and  the  money  which  he  thus  obtained  he  ex- 
pended in  the  enlargement  of  his  vineyards  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  production.  The  quantity  of  wine  he 
made  was  so  large  that  he  was  able  to  supply  his  family 
and  slaves  with  it  abundantly,  and  they  used  it  with  a 
freedom  that  was  only  generally  customary  in  Europe. 
A  French  traveller  *  who  visited  Colonel  Beverley  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  from  his  birth- 
place was  doubtless  an  excellent  judge  of  the  quality  of 
wine,  was  disposed  to  think  from  the  samples  he  tasted  that 
his  host  was  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  proper  methods 
of  making  it.  The  defects  wiiich  he  discovered  must  have 
been  inherent  and  not,  as  he  supposed,  attributable  to  igno- 
rant management.  Jones,  who  probably  lacked  the  expe- 
rience of  Fontaine,  declared  that  the  red  wine  of  Virginia 
resembled  claret  in  taste  and  red  port  in  strength.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  he  pointed  out  the  admirable  adapta- 
bility to  grape  culture  of  the  country  lying  in  the  direction 

'  Glover  in  PhiJo.  Trana.  Boyal  Sac,  1676-1678,  vols.  XI-XII,  p.  628 ; 
Fontaine's  Mentoire  of  a  Huguenot  Family,  p.  266. 

"  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  229.  The  esperiment  was  tried 
in  1712.  See  FoDtaine's  Xemoira  of  a  Huguenot  Family,  p.  266.  This 
was  the  second  Robert  Beverley. 

■  Fontaine.    See  his  Memotrn  of  a  Huguenot  Family. 
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of  the  mountains,  wliicb  in  a  more  recent  age  has  become 
the  seat  of  wine  manufacture  in  the  State,  and  which  in 
the  future  may  develop  into  the  greatest  wine-producing 
district  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  after  California. 

An  account  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  Virginia  in 
the  closing  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  not 
be  complete  witliout  some  reference  to  its  live  stock  at 
that  time.  In  the  course  of  this  important  period,  there 
is  observed  a  growing  desire  among  the  people  of  Virginia 
to  improve  the  breed  of  their  horses.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  feeling  had  not  been  exhibited  at  a  still  earlier 
date  in  the  older  communities  of  the  Colony,  since  for 
fifty  years  previous  to  1686,  when  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia enacted  its  most  carefully  considered  law  for  the 
improvement  of  the  strain  of  these  animals,  much  interest 
bad  been  shown  in  England  in  the  same  subject.  Before 
1660,  a  number  of  Arab,  Barb,  and  Turkish  stallloas  had 
been  imported  into  the  mother  country  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  fine  type  of  horse,  both  for  the  saddle  and  for 
the  turf,  and  several  standard  books  on  the  subject  bad 
been  written.  Charles  the  Second  had  bought  the  four 
foreign  mares  which  are  generally  regarded  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  breed  of  English  thoroughbreds,  and  his 
successor  bad  encouraged  the  introduction  of  Eastern 
blood.  A  number  of  planters  in  the  Colony,  who  liad 
emigrated  from  England  after  reaching  the  ^e  of  man- 
hood, must  have  acquired  in  their  early  associations  a 
great  fondness  for  the  excitement  of  the  turf  as  well  as 
cultivated  a  love  of  the  animal  for  itself.  In  the  in- 
ventory of  the  live  stock  of  Virginia  in  1649,  it  was  stated, 
as  has  been  seen,  that  many  of  the  horses  and  mares  to  be 
found  there  at  that  time  were  of  excellent  blood,  and  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  improbable. 

The  decline  in  the  physical  character  of  the  Virginian 
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breed  previous  to  the  law  of  1686,  was  due  to  the  cause 
which  has  been  touched  upon  already.  It  was  hardly 
practicable  for  the  owners  to  devote  much  attention  to 
their  horses  as  long  as  they  were  compelled  to  allow  them 
to  run  at  large  in  the  woods,  under  which  circumstances 
the  finest  live  stock  in  the  world  would  have  rapidly 
degenerated,  not  only  because  there  was  a  promiscuous 
intercourse  among  the  animals,  the  basest  and  purest 
blood  being  indiscriminately  mingled,  but*  also  because  the 
precariousness  of  subsistence  in  the  forests  was  calculated 
in  itself  to  dwarf  their  size.  In  this  struggle  for  sufficient 
food,  only  the  staunchest  and  most  hardy  specimens  sur- 
vived. When  the  law  of  1686  was  passed,  the  horses  of 
the  Colony,  however  defective  in  size,  were  remarkable 
for  their  fleetness  and  their  powers  of  endurance.  The 
disadvantage  attending  their  smallness  in  stature  seems  to 
have  been  so  great  that  the  House  of  Burgesses  considered 
it  necessary  to  adopt  some  measure  which  would  either 
remove  the  drawback  entirely,  or  diminish  it  very  materi- 
ally. It  was  through  the  influence  of  this  feeling  that  the 
law  of  1686  was  enacted,  which  provided  that  no  stallion 
under  thirteen  and  a  half  hands  in  height,  and  not  yet  two 
years  old,  should  be  suffered  to  range  at  liberty  in  the 
woods  or  in  the  marshes  where  they  might  liave  access  to 
mares.  Loss  of  the  animal  was  the  penalty  for  the  viola- 
tion of  this  Act,  it  becoming  the  property  of  the  informer, 
provided  the  owner  did  not  appear  and  pay  four  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  in  the  course  of  two  months.  The  law 
was  to  be  in  operation  during  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  passage.'     Unfortunately,  it  was  not  enforced.^ 

So  numerous  had  the  wild  horses  grown  to  be  at  the 
close  of  the  century  that  one  of  the  principal  sports  of  the 

'  HeDing*a  Statute!,  vol  III,  p.  86. 

*  Clapton's  VirgiHia,  p.  35,  Porce*a  Sistoriaxl  Tract*,  vol.  III. 
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young  men  of  the  Colony  was  to  hunt  them,  not  infre- 
quently with  the  assistance  of  dogs.  Saddle  horses  were 
trained  especially  for  the  purpose  of  threading  the  heavy 
timber  of  the  forests  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  fleetness  of  these  wild  animala. 
it  was  often  impossible  to  catch  them,  a  fine  horse  being 
frequently  ruined  irretrievably  by  its  rider  through  the 
exertions  which  it  was  spurred  on  to  make.  The  only 
result  of  the  chase,  in  many  instances,  was  the  seizure  of 
an  old  animal,  which  was  found  to  be  too  sullen  to  tame. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  foals  born  in  the  woods  and 
remaining  unmarked,  the  hunting  of  wild  horses  was  not 
unprofitable,  as  to  the  captors  belonged  those  upon  which 
no  brand  had  been  placed,'  One  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1691  shows  how  numerous  were  the  horses  running 
at  large  in  the  forests.  Under  no  circumstances  previoas 
to  that  year  was  the  owner  of  cultivated  land  suffered,  in 
driving  the  cattle  of  his  neighbors  from  his  enclosures,  to 
kill  them  deliberately,  notwithstanding  that  the  damage  had 
been  frequently  repeated  by  the  same  animals.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  statute  of  1691,  all  horses  discovered 
in  the  act  of  depredating  upon  orchards  surrounded  by  a 
legal  pale,  could  upon  the  third  offence  be  shot  on  the 
spot,  without  exposing  the  person  who  destroyed  them  to 
any  form  of  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  law.' 

So  widely  dispersed  were  the  horses  belonging  to  the 
same  owner  that  it  was  often  impossible  after  his  death  to 
run  them  together  with  a  view  to  their  appraisement  with 
his  other  properties,'    This  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 

■  BeTerley's  Htatoiy  of  Virginia,  p.  268. 

'  An  instance  in  which  a  mare,  encroaching  opon  a  cnltivsted  fl*ld, 
wftB  shot,  will  be  found  in  Record*  of  York  County,  vol.  ISOO-ISM, 
p.  105,  Vs.  State  Library. 

»  Letter*  of  WUliam  Fltzhugh,  April  18. 1887. 
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Asheton  estate  in  the  Northern  Neck  in  1687,  and  also  in 
the  case  of  other  estates  equally  as  large.  It  was  some- 
times the  custom  of  a  number  of  planters  to  unite  in  the 
confinement  of  their  horses  to  a  neck  of  land,  where  they 
were  permitted  to  roam  at  liberty,  only  they  were  period- 
ically driven  into  a  pen,  and  the  special  mark  of  each 
owner  branded  upon  the  foals  bom  to  his  mares  in  the 
interval.  In  order  to  prevent  any  secret  encroachments 
apon  the  rights  of  each  other,  it  was  generally  required 
that  a  notice  of  an  intention  to  drive  the  herd  should  be 
given  by  the  persons  interested,  at  the  parish  church,  two 
weeks  previous  to  its  actual  undertaking.' 

In  1688,  Clayton  states  that  the  average  value  of  horseB 
in  the  Colony  was  five  pounds  sterling.  This  amount 
exceeded  rather  than  fell  below  the  ordinary  prices  as 
disclosed  in  the  contemporaneous  records  of  court. 
There  is  an  instance  in  Henrico  of  the  sale  of  an  animal 
of  this  kind  at  twelve  pounds  and  eleven  shillings,^  and 
in  Middlesex,  at  seven  pounds.^  In  1690,  a  mare,  two 
years  old,  was  valued  in  York  at  two  pounds  and  five 
shillings,  and  one,  four  years  old,  at  two  pounds  and  two 
shillings;  some  years  previous  to  this,  a  mare  of  the  same 
age  had  been  sold  in  the  same  county  for  two  pounds 
and  five  shillings,  a  difference  so  small  as  to  show  that 
these  figures  represented  the  general  appraisement  of 
such  an  animal.'  In  1699,  a  mare  eight  years  of  age  was 
valued  in  Henrico  at  four  pounds ;"  and  about  the  same 

■  Records  of  the  Oeiteral  Court,  p.  39. 

•  Becord$   of  Henrico    County,  voL    1683-1701,  p.  118,  Va.    StaU 

■  See  Inveotor;  of  Bobert  Beverley,  1087,  on  file  unong  the  Reconls 
of  Middlesex  County. 

*  Becord*  of  York  County,  vol.  1690-18B4,  p.  8 ;  Ibid.,  vol.  1684-1887. 
p.  308.    Va.  State  Lii  rary. 

'  Secordt  of  Henrico  County,  original  vol.  1097-1704,  p.  137. 
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time  one  nine  years  old  was  appraised  in  York  at  two 
pounds  and  ten  shillings,  this  difference  being  attributable 
to  some  inequality  in  their  relative  excellence,'  From  1688 
%o  1700,  the  average  value  of  a  coach  or  saddle  horse  in 
England  was  fifteen  pounds  sterling,'  ten  pounds  sterling 
more  than  the  value  of  the  same  kind  of  horse  in  Virginia. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  horses  were  at  this 
period  in  as  common  use  as  oxen  as  draught  animals,  asd 
this  is  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  less 
difficult  to  obtain  food  for  the  latter  in  winter.  There  are 
many  indications,  however,  that  horses  had  a  prominent 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  plantation.  Collars,  in  some 
cases  made  of  flag,  in  others  of  ticking,  are  frequently 
entered  in  the  inventory  of  an  estate.*  Both  collars  and 
traces  were  ordered  by  planters  in  Virginia  from  their 
English  merchants.*  The  cart  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, which  was  drawn  indiscriminately  by  oxen  and 
horses,  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  tumbril.^  The  body 
appears  to  have  been  always  manufactured  in  the  Colony, 
but  the  wheels  were  frequently  imported  from  England, 
their  rims  being  shod  with  iron.  A  wheel  thus  protected 
was  such  a  valuable  article  that  it  was  often  specifically 
bequeathed.  It  was  occasionally  the  subject  of  a  suit. 
The  value  of  a  pair  included  in  an  inventory  in  1686,  was 
two  pounds  and  five  shillings  sterling,  just  five  shillings 
less  than  that  of  a  similar  pair  in  1670,  a  difference  possi- 
bly due  to  the  condition  of  the  respective  wheels." 

»  Secordt  of  Tnrk  County,  vol.  10BO-16M,  p.  13,  Va.  State  Library. 
'  Bogere'  Uistory  of  Agriculture  onrf  Pricet  in  England,  vol.  V,  p.  363. 

*  Seeordt  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  Ifl88-16»7,  p.  349,  Va.  State  Libniy. 

*  LetUn  of  Waiiam  ByrA,  July  30,  1688. 

»  .Records  of  York  County,  to!.  1654-1672,  p.  460,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Secordt  of  Henrico  County,  original  vol.  1697-1704,  p.  83 ;  Becordt 
of  York  Counts,  vol.  1684-1687,  p.  293 ;  Ibid.,  vol  16eH672,  pt  HO, 
Va.  State  Library. 
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The  number  of  homed  cattle  ninniDg  -wild  in  the  forests 
of  Virginia  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  even  greater  than  the  number  of  horses.  Bulls  and 
cows  as  untamed  as  those  which,  in  the  present  age,  are 
found  on  the  South  American  pampas,  frequented  parts 
of  York  County  as  late  as  1685,  forming  herds  which  it 
was  difficult  to  approach  on  account  of  their  extraordinary 
acuteuess  in  smelling.  These  cattle  were  hunted  with 
guna  as  if  they  were  elk  or  deer,'  So  wide  were  the 
ranges  in  which  even  the  domesticated  animals  wandered, 
that,  in  appraising  an  estate,  the  number  of  bulls,  cows, 
and  calves  belonging  to  it  were  rarely  ascertained  with 
exactness.^  For  the  Northern  Neck,  which  was  held 
under  a  proprietary  title,  a  ranger  general  was  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  was,  in  the  person  of  his  under  rangers,  to 
seize  all  the  unmarked  live  stock  roaming  in  that  part  of 
the  Colony,  and  to  appropriate  them  in  the  name  of  his 
principal.*  There  was  no  officer  of  this  kind  in  the  other 
counties  of  Virginia.  In  order  to  show  their  ownership 
in  the  neat  cattle  let  loose  in  the  forest,  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  planters  to  use  brands  representing  various  devices. 
In  some  cases  the  one  selected  was  a  fleur  de  luce  in  the 
left  ear  and  a  half  moon  in  both  ears,  or  a  fleur  de  luce 
in  the  left  ear  and  a  hole  or  a  swallow  fork  in  the  right, 
or  an  underkeel  in  one  ear  and  an  overkeel  in  the  other. 
These  marks  were  recorded  in  the  county  courts.*     The 

'  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  36,  Force's  ffiaorical  Tracts,  vol.  Ill ;  Reeorda 
of  Tork  Counts,  vol.  1884-1887,  p.  40,  Va.  State  Library. 

"  LeUen  of  William  FiUhugk,  Aug.  10,  1687. 

>  Commission  to  Giles  BreDt  to  be  Ranger  General  of  the  Nortbem 
Neck.  British  State  Papers,  America  and  West  Indies,  No.  512  ;  Mo- 
Donald  rapem,  vol.  VII.,  pp.  277-280,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  See  Becordt  of  Bappahannock  County,  vol.  1664-1673,  p.  49,  Va. 
6tat«  Library.  Tbe  cattle  marks  recorded  in  Northampton  County  for 
one  period  alone  cover  tbirty-aiz  pages  at  the  end  of  original  vol.  16&1- 
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cow-bell  was  in  general  use,  but  was  employed  to  disclose 
tbe  wbereabouts  of  the  cattle,  and  not  to  indicate  tbe 
ownership. 1     Herdsmen  were  also  not  uncommon.^ 

There  were  few  inventories  at  this  time  that  did  not 
show  the  presence  of  neat  cattle  among  the  properties 
which  they  included,  but  the  number  held  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  much  lai^er  than  what  hu 
been  noted  in  the  case  of  estates  in  the  decades 
immediately  previous.  From  the  variety  of  colors  dis- 
tinguishing the  horned  cattle  entered  in  the  appraise- 
ments, it  would  be  inferred  that  there  were  no  distinct 
breeds  in  the  Colony,  tbe  original  ones  having  become 
by  repeated  crossings  so  confused  in  blood  as  to  repre- 
sent no  separate  types  except  in  an  extremely  modified 
form.  There  is  proof,  however,  that  the  importation 
of  hulls  from  England  was  not  unknown,  and  this  step 
must  have  been  taken  with  a  view  to  improving  the  physi- 
cal cliaracter  of  the  stock.  The  neat  cattle  at  this  period 
suffered  even  more  than  the  horses  from  the  hardships 
and  privations  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  winter, 
many  perishing  in  the  spring,  because,  having  ventured 
after  the  young  grass  in  the  marshes,  they  were  too  weak 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  quagmires  into  w^bich 
hunger  had  led  them.  The  wealthiest  planters,  from  this 
cause,  sometimes  lost  as  many  as  thirty  head  apiece. 
Among  tbe  horned  cattle  a  curious  habit  was  observed 

1654.  See  also  the  last  pagea  of  vol.  1654-1055.  The  recorda  of  tbe 
other  counties  contain  as  many  entries,  made  (rom  time  to  time. 

•  Itrrorda  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1677-1002,  p.  366,  Va.  Siftte  Libra? ; 
.Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1690-18M,  p.  204,  Va.  Slate  Library.  In 
tbe  iaventory  of  tbe  store  owned  by  Jonathan  Newell,  tbere  are  entries 
of  twenty-three  cow-bells.  See  Beeordt  of  York  Coanig,  vol.  167&-16&4, 
p.  140,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

IT.  M.'h  Account  of  Bacon's  Rebellion,  p.  S,Foree'i  Mttorieal  TYaets, 

TOl.  L 
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as  soon  as  the  spring  tides  began  to  pour  their  floods  into 
the  rivers  and  estuaries ;  an  irresistible  impulse  taking 
possession  of  them,  they  would  make  for  the  salt  water, 
travelling  twenty  and  thirty  miles  to  reach  it,  The 
planters  were  so  familiar  with  this  habit  that  they  were 
fully  aware  where  their  herds  had  strayed,  and  at  their 
leisure  sent  out  slaves  and  servants  to  drive  them  back 
to  their  former  pastures.' 

In  the  course  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Colony,  Clayton  dis- 
played as  much  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  cattle 
as  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  According  to  him,  the 
opinion  prevailed  among  a  large  number  of  planters  that 
to  feed  live  stock  in  winter  was  to  prepare  the  way  for 
their  destruction.  He  sought  very  earnestly  to  combat 
this  notion  as  far  as  it  was  entertained  by  the  lady  with 
whom  he  resided  during  a  part  of  his  stay  in  Virginia. 
He  urged  that  wheat  should  be  sown  in  time  for  it  to 
reacb  a  fair  size  before  the  cold  weather  set  in,  in  order 
that  it  might  furnish  grazing.  He  recommended  more- 
over that  the  tops  and  blades  of  the  corn-stalks,  and  also 
strs^,  should  be  laid  aside  as  food  for  the  cattle.  Ko  hay 
was  now  produced  in  the  Colony  as  a  cultivated  crop  ; 
when  Fitzhugh,  in  1680,  desired  to  bow  a  few  bushels  of 
grass  seed,  he  was  compelled  to  export  them  from  Eng- 
land, and  his  attention  was  only  directed  to  hay  at  all  by 
the  extreme  depression  in  the  price  of  tobacco.^  Clayton 
advised  his  hostess  to  raise  sanfoin,  as  the  soil  was  largely 
composed  of  sand.  The  custom  of  providing  no  food  for 
the  homed  cattle  was  not  universal.     It  is  probable  that 

•  Clayton's  Virginia,  pp.  12, 2t,¥orct'8  Historical  7Vac(«,  vol.  III.  For 
tbe  manner  in  whicb  cattle  were  cared  for  in  England  nt  this  time,  see  the 
third  chapter  of  'Mac&aX&y^s  Hittory  of  England.  It  doea  not  seem  to  have 
been  more  thoughtful  in  the  mother  country  than  it  was  In  the  Colony. 

*  Letten  of  WUHam  FiUhvgh,  July  1, 1680. 
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the  milch  cows  were  fed  in  winter.  Clayton  himself  de- 
clares that  some  of  the  planters  furnished  their  live  stock 
with  corn  in  the  morning,  which  he  considered  to  be  a 
mistake,  hecause  it  made  them  indisposed  to  browse  upon 
the  trees.  Allusions  to  "foddering"  the  cattle  are  not 
infrequent  in  the  depositions  entered  in  the  records  of  the 
county  courts.* 

Clayton,  writing  in  1688,  states  that  at  this  time  the 
price  of  a  cow  and  calf  was  fifty  shillings,  their  size  not 
being  taken  into  consideration  in  the  purchase,  and  the 
county  records  show  that  he  was  substantially  correct.' 
In  1690,  the  value  of  four  cows  in  Elizabeth  City  Countj 
was  placed  at  forty  shillings  apiece;^  this  was  also  the 
value  of  those  owned  by  John  Carter  of  Lancaster.*  In 
the  following  year  a  cow,  five  years  of  age,  was  appraised 
in  York  at  thirty-five  shillings.  In  1682,  three  were 
appraised  in  Henrico  at  one  hundred  and  five,  or  thirty- 
five  apiece.  A  heifer,  three  years  of  age,  was  valued 
in  the  same  county  at  twenty  shillings,  and  a  yearling  in 
Elizabeth  City  at  fifteen.*  In  1698,  cows  were  valued  in 
Middlesex  at  forty  shillings.^  Bulls  were  appraised  at 
this  time  at  a  uniformly  low  figure.  In  Henrico  one, 
which  was  two  years  old,  was  valued  at  ten  shillii^s, 
and  another,  three  years  old,  at  twelve.  In  Elizabeth  City, 
in  1690,  the  young  animal  was  appraised  at  twenty.  In 
York,  in  1686,  a  bull,  one  year  of  age,  was  valued  at  ten 
shillings,  and  another,  four  years  of  age,  at  twenty-one. 
In  16C3,  in  the  same  county,  a  bull,  probably  of  the  same 

>  Records  of  Henrico  County,  vol.  1888-1C07,  p.  485,  V»,  State  Librai;. 

*  Clayton's  \'irg(nia,  p.  ■'i5,  Force's  Historical  TVncto,  vol.  IIL 

*  Records  of  Elizabeth  CUy  County,  vol.  Ifl84-lf}99,  p.  278. 

•  Records  of  Lancaster  Countti,  original  vol,  1090-1709,  p.  33. 

'  Records  of  Henrico  County,  original  vol.  1697-1704,  p.  137  ;  RecorJU 
of  Elizabeth  City  County,  vol,  1084-1699,  p.  278,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

•  Record*  of  Middlesex  County,  original  vol.  1098-1713,  pp.  8, 13, 
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age,  was  valued  at  twenty-five.  The  appraiaement  in 
Middlesex  ran  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings.'  Steers 
also  were  considered  to  be  less  valuable  than  cows.  In 
Henrico,  one,  four  years  old,  was  appraised  at  thirty 
shillings,  and  another,  two  years  old,  at  ten.  There  is 
an  instance,  however,  of  a  steer,  two  years  of  ^e,  being 
valued  at  twenty-five  shillings.  A  sucking  calf  in  the 
same  county  was  appraised  at  three, ^  These  figures  show 
that  while  cows  were  the  dearest  of  all  neat  cattle,  yet 
they  were  not  considered  so  valuable  as  horses,  a  dififer- 
ence  to  be  attributed  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the 
latter  animals.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
neat  cattle  in  the  Colony  after  1627,  when  both  cows  and 
oxen  were  sold  for  fifteen  pounds,  was  most  strikingly 
shown  in  the  falling  off  in  the  averse  appraisement  of 
cows  to  two  pounds  sterling,  and  of  oxen  to  thirty-five 
shillings.  The  sharpest  decline  began  subsequent  to  the 
middle  of  the  century. 

It  was  not  until  1690  that  flocks  of  sheep  became  objects 
of  common  observation  in  Virginia ;  previous  to  this,  a 
saddle  or  leg  of  mutton  was  thought  to  be  a  much  finer 
dish  than  venison,  wild  goose,  widgeon,  or  teal.*  In  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  the  inventories  reveal  the  fact 
that  sheep  formed  a  not  unimportant  part  of  many  estates. 
In  1691,  among  the  live  stock  of  Samuel  Hollier,  of  Eliza- 
beth City,  were  two  rams,  five  wethers,  and  seventeen 
ewes  ;  Thomas  Price,  of  this  county,  in  the  same  year  pos- 

'  Records  of  Henrico  CaunCy,  original  vol.  I6B7-1704,  p.  137  i  Seeords 
of  Elizabeth  City  County,  vol,  1084-1699,  p.  278,  Va.  Slate  Library  ; 
Remrda  of  York  County,  vol,  1084-1687,  p.  230  ;  Ibid.,  vol.  1C90-1604, 
p.  294,  Va,  Sta,t«  Library  ;  Recordt  of  Middlesex  County,  original  vol. 
1908-1713,  p.  125. 

'  Becwfd*  of  Henriro  County,  original  vol.  1807-1704,  p.  137 ;  Ibid., 
ToL  1677-1692,  pp.  217,  257,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

'  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  35,  Force's  Hiatorietd  Tract*,  vol.  IIL 
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seased  one  ram  and  thirty-one  ewes ;  Peter  Roby.  twenty- 
seven  ewes  and  one  ram.'  In  1689,  Mrs.  Rowland  Jones, 
of  York,  owned  tMrty-six  sheep  and  James  Goodwj-n 
thirty-three  J  three  years  later  Robert  Booth,  of  the  same 
county,  owned  two  rams,  four  wethers,  and  thirty -six  ewes 
and  lambs.'  Robert  Miller,  of  Elizabeth  City,  possessed 
in  the  same  year  eighteen  sheep,  and  QuintiHiaQ  Gutterick 
seven."  In  1697,  John  Pleasants,  a  wealthy  planter  of 
Henrico,  bequeathed  in  his  will,  which  was  placed  on 
record  in  his  lifetime,  a  ram  and  ten  ewes  to  his  eldest 
son,  a  ram  and  ten  ewes  to  bis  second  son,  and  a  ram  and 
sii  ewes  to  his  daughter.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Stratton  estate  is  found  to  include  seventeen  sheep ; 
Thomas  Osborne  owned  eighteen  and  Thomas  Batt« 
thirty-two.* 

In  Middlesex,  Richard  Willis  possessed  twenty-four 
sheep,  Robert  Dudley  twenty-eight,  Corbiu  Griffin  thirty- 
nine,  Robert  Beverley  fifty-seven,  and  Ralph  Wonneley 
eighty-six.*  The  estate  of  John  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  in- 
cluded one  hundred  and  ninety-two.'  WUliam  Porteus 
and  Adam  Thoroughgood,  of  Norfolk  County,  owned 
forty-one  and  forty-nine,  respectively.' 

'  Secordt  of  Elizabeth  CUy  Counts,  vol.  1684-1699,  pp.  311,  318,  320, 
Va.  Sut«  Libmry. 

»  Reeordt  of  York  County,  vol.  1887-1691.  pp.  66, 381  ;  Ibid.,  voL  l«9ft- 
1694,  p.  180,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Reeordt  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  vol.  1684-1699,  pp.  100,  424,  V*. 
State  Library.  The  sheep  belonging  to  AUIler  were  valued  at  Ss.  apiece, 
the  lambs  at  6s. 

*  Reeordt  of  Henrico  County,  original  vol.  1697-1704,  pp.  74,  137; 
Ibtd.,  vol.  1688^1697,  pp.  234,  360. 

»  Records  of  Middlesex  Coanly,  original  vol.  1698-1713,  pp.  74,  99, 
114,  136  ;  Beverley  Inventory,  on  file  in  the  same  county,  1687. 

'  Record*  of  LaneaaUr  Countg,  original  vol.  1600-1709,  p.  27. 

'  Becorda  of  Loaer  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1676-1686,  f.  p. 
224. 
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The  references  to  this  animal  in  the  inventories  recorded 
in  the  frontier  counties  are  comparatively  few,  the  num- 
ber there  being  small  on  account  of  the  depredations  of 
wolvea,  vfhich,  by  ravaging  such  sheep  aa  the  planters 
possessed,  discouraged  them  from  giving  much  attention 
to  this  branch  of  husbandry.  The  allowance  made  in  the 
levies  of  Henrico  County  for  the  payment  of  prizes  granted 
for  the  destruction  of  wolves  was  an  important  item  of 
expense  as  late  as  1700.  In  1699,  the  levy  for  the  six 
months  ending  with  October,  showed  that  the  heads  of 
thirty  had  been  presented  to  the  officers  of  the  county  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  reward,  which  was  two  hundred 
pounds  for  each  one  If  killed  with  a  gun,  or  three  hundred 
if  caught  in  a  trap.^  The  payments  in  the  counties  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Peninsula  indicate  that  these  ani- 
mals had  not  disappeared  from  the  forests  there.  In  the 
public  levy  for  November,  1698,  in  Elizabeth  City  County, 
an  appropriation  in  tobacco  was  made  for  two  heads  that 
had  been  brought  in.  In  the  following  year,  nine  heads 
were  offered  in  order  to  obtain  the  reward.*  Wolves  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  so  numerous  in  York  County.  In 
1685,  there  was  an  appropriation  of  three  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco  in  one  of  the  levies  for  their  destruction.  The 
allowance  in  1686  was  for  two  heads,  and  it  was  for  the 
same  number  in  1692.  In  1696,  the  allowance  was  for 
five  heads." 

In  Lower  Norfolk  County,  an  appropriation  was  made 
in  a  single  levy,  in  1693,  for  fourteen  wolves'  heads ;  in 
one  of  the  levies  in  1695  for  twenty  heads ;   two  years 

»  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  Ill,  p.  42. 

■  Beeorda  of  Elizabeth  City  County,  toI.  1684-1669,  pp.  183,  104,  Va, 
Slate  Libmry. 

•  Beeordt  of  Tork  County,  vol.  1684-1687,  pp.  125,  225 ;  Ibid.,  vol. 
1690-1894,  p.  247 ;  Ibid.,  vol.  1694-1097,  p.  328,  Va.  Stale  Library. 
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later  for  nineteen,  and  in  the  second  levy,  in  1699,  for 
thirteen.^ 

It  was  not  due  entirely  to  the  attacks  of  wolves  that 
the  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  Colony  were  so  small.  No  sys- 
tematic effort  was  made  to  supply  them  with  fodder  or 
litter,  or  to  protect  them  in  winter  from  the  weather;  but 
in  this  respect  the  Virginians  were  only  less  negligent 
than  the  farmers  of  England.  It  was  not  until  1681,  that 
it  was  discovered  in  the  mother  country  that  these  ani- 
mals could  be  supported  on  turnips  when  driven  from  the 
fields  by  frost  and  snow,  and  that  ten  acres  sown  in  the 
seed  of  this  vegetable  would  furnish  them  a  greater  abun- 
dance of  food  than  an  hundred  in  ordinary  pasture.*  The 
sheep  of  the  Colony  were  of  middling  size,  exposure 
doubtless  having  the  same  influence  in  reducing  their  pro- 
portions as  was  observed  in  the  ease  of  horses  and  homed 
cattle  ;  nevertheless,  their  wool  was  pronounced  by  capa- 
ble judges  from  England  to  have  been  as  fine  in  quality 
as  the  wool  of  the  flocks  ranging  in  the  vicinity  of  Leom- 
inster.^ It  is  a  fact  of  interest  that  this  commodity  was 
cheaper  in  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  in 
England.  This  was  due  to  the  small  use  made  of  it  in 
the  Colony  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  as  compared 
with  the  consumption  in  this  form  in  the  mother  country. 
The  average  price  of  wool  in  the  latter  did  not  exceed 
twelve  pence.*  In  1691,  nine  and  one-half  pounds  were 
valued  in  Elizabeth  City  County  at  three  shillings  and  nine 

'  Becorda  of  Loteer  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  16fl5-]7lM,  f.  pp.  B, 
112,  169.  Panthers  were  killed  In  Glonceater  Couniy  as  late  as  1088. 
See  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  37,  Force's  Historical  l>aeU,  vol.  III. 

*  Haueliton'3  Husbandry,  1881. 

•  Clayton's  Virginia,  p.  35,  Force's  Hittorieal  Ti-acts,  toI.  HI ;  Hugb 
Jonea'  Present  State  of  Virginia,  p.  41. 

'  Itogere'  Sistory  of  JjfricuKare  and  JYicea  in  Englarti,  voL  V, 
p.  407. 
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pence ;  and  thirteen  and  a  half  pounds,  belonging  to  the 
same  estate  and  probably  of  better  quality,  at  three  shil- 
lings additional.'  In  1670,  fifty-three  pounds  of  washed 
wool  were  appraised  in  York  at  four  and  one-half  pence  a 
pound ;  unwashed  wool  was  in  the  same  year  valued  at 
three  pence.  In  1695,  sixty  pounds  were  valued  in  this 
county  at  six  pence  a  pound.  Three  years  later,  a  pound 
of  washed  wool  was  rated  in  York  at  ten  pence.'  In  1692, 
a  pound  was  entered  in  Lancaster  at  live  pence,  and  in 
Lower  Norfolk  in  1681  at  six.^  As  wool  was  cheaper  in 
Virginia  than  in  England,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
s  sheep  commanded  a  slightly  lower  price  in  the  Colony 
than  in  the  mother  country.*  The  average  value  in  all 
the  Counties  seems  to  have  been  eight  shillings ;  even 
when  old  they  did  not  aell  for  less  than  seven.  Lambs 
were  appraised  at  four  and  five  shillings.* 

In  the  last  years  of  the  century,  the  hogs  owned  by  the 
planters  had  become  so  numerous  and  were  allowed  to 
roam  so  much  at  liberty,  that  they  were  not  always 
included  in  the  appraisement  of  estates.  The  proprietor- 
ship of  a  drove  was  determined  by  the  few  which  the 
owner  had  been  able  to  catch  and  brand."  Sufficient 
interest  was  felt  in  this  form  of  property  to  cause  planters 
to  insist  upon  the  continuation  of  the  law  requiring  the 

'  Records  of  ElUabeth  City  County,  toI.  1681-1609,  pp.  311,  312,  Va. 
State  Library. 

*  Becords  of  Tork  CovnCy,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  466 ;  Ibid.,  vol.  1694- 
1702,  pp.  253,  410,  Va.  Slal«  Library. 

*  BecoTdt  of  Lancaster  County,  original  vol.  1690-1706,  p.  44 ;  Becords 
of  Lower  Xor/olk  Counts,  original  vol.  1675-1686,  f.  p.  95, 

*  Rogen'  History  <ifAgricuUure  and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  y,  p.  362. 
'  Becords  of  LancaaleT  County,  original  vol.  1074-1687,  p.  129 ;  Records 

of  Elizahtih  City  County,  vol,  1084-168B,  p.  434,  Vn.  State  Library ; 
Reeordt  of  Middlesex,  origical  vol.  1698-1713,  p.  110.    See  also  Beverley 
Inventory,  1687,  filed  among  the  records  of  Middlesex  County. 
«  Beverley's  mstmy  of  Virginia,  p.  262, 
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friendly  Indians  to  use  a  tribal  mark  for  the  bogs  belong- 
ing to  them.  The  exports  of  pork  as  well  as  of  beef  were 
so  large,  that  not  only  was  the  size  of  the  barrel  prescribed 
by  statute,  but  public  packers  were  appointed  who  were 
heavily  fined  in  case  they  accepted  unwholesome  meat,  or 
allowed  it  to  be  placed  in  a  receptacle  above  or  below  the 
legal  size.  The  justices  of  the  peace  selected  marks  for 
the  barrels  shipped  from  plaees  in  their  jurisdiction,  and 
the  quantity  which  each  contained  was  also  stamped  on 
its  face.^  A  large  amount  of  pork  was  often  sent  out  by 
individual  planters ;  thus  in  1689,  Sebastian  Perrin,  of 
Elizabeth  City  County,  exported  at  one  time  thirty  barrels, 
which  were  valued  at  £21, 5«.  9d.,  or  four  hundred  dollars 
approximately  in  modem  American  currency."  Special- 
ties for  this  kind  of  meat  were  unusually  common  in  Nor- 
folk County."  The  appraisement  of  hogs  in  Virginia,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  was  somewhat  lower  than  in  the 
mother  country  at  this  time.  In  1690,  six  yearling  shoate 
were  valued  in  York  at  four  shillings  apiece ;  in  England, 
shoats,  six  months  old,  commanded,  in  1700,  seven  shillingE 
and  three  pence.  In  Virginia,  eight  shillings  constituted 
the  average  price  of  sows  and  barrows.* 

1  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  Ill,  p.  149. 

"  Beeords  of  Elizabeth  Cits  Counts,  »»'■  1684-1699,  p.  212,  Va.  Sut 
Library.  These  BliipmenU  v/ere  in  Home  instances  consigned  to  tht 
WeBt  Indies  {Becords  of  Lower  Norfolk  County,  original  toI.  lB8ft-lC9S, 
f.  p.  156)  I  in  others,  to  New  England.  The  quantity  exported  in  one 
case  was  twenty-two  barrels  of  pickled  pork  and  two  barrels  of  hogs' 
lard.     Becorda  of  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1696-1703,  t.  p.  102. 

'  The  inventory  of  Robert  Hodges,  a  prominent  merchant  who  Uvtd  in 
this  county,  sliovrs  an  indebl^^dness  to  his  estate  of  11,620  pounds  of 
pork,     Beeords,  original  vol.  ia7G-lB8(!,  f.  p.  126. 

*  Beeords  of  York  County,  vol.  109ft-1694,  p.  29,  Va.  State  Libraij; 
Rogers'  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V,  p.  342. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  figures  in  money  sleriing  were  used  to  rep- 
resent ttiin  ply  certain  amounts  of  tobacco,  which  waa  the  Teal  con^eration 
in  the  sale  of  hogs. 
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CHAPTER  Vril 

ACQUISITION  OP  TITLE  TO  LAND  —  THE  PATE2IT 

The  charters  of  the  London  Company  show  that  the 
English  King  tacitly  assumed  as  positive  and  absolute  a 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  territory  of  aboriginal  Vir- 
ginia as  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  his  ancestral  heritage,  a 
course  which  has  been  imitated  in  the  present  century  by 
the  governments  of  Europe  in  the  appropriation  of  equa- 
torial Africa-  The  right  of  the  Indians  to  the  soit  was  1 
not  recognized,  although  they  had  been  in  possession  of  I 
the  country  for  immemorial  ages ;  they  were  not  in  the 
beginning  protected  in  the  tenure  of  their  ancient  seats 
even  to  the  extent  of  being  regarded  as  subjects  of  the 
Power  which  had  acquired  a  general  title  to  the  country 
according  to  the  doctrine  prevailing  at  that  period,  by  the 
mere  claim  of  discovery.  So  far  as  the  charters  of  1606 
and  1609  throw  any  light  on  the  question,  the  Virginia  of 
the  earliest  adventurers  might  have  been  wholly  devoid 
of  inhabitants,  a  country  upon  which  Nature  had  lavished 
many  of  her  most  valuable  gifts,  but  which  as  yet  had 
remained  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  In  more  modem 
times,  while  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  world  has  not 
discouraged  the  forcible  appropriation  of  barbarous  lands, 
this  step  being  regarded  as  promotive  of  the  highest 
interests  of  their  populations  by  bringing  them  under 
the  improving  influences  of  civilization,  nevertheless  an 
assumption  by  an  encroaching  nation  of  the  right  to  dis- 
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pose  of  the  soil  to  its  own  imported  subjects,  without  any 
compensation  to  the  aboriginal  occupants,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  grossly  unjust  exercise  of  power. 

Those  clauses  in  the  charters  of  1607  and  1609,  "which 
in  their  practical  operation  deprived  the  Indians  of  Vir- 
ginia of  all  interest  in  the  country  wliich  had  descended 
to  them  from  their  ancestors,  did  not  pass  without  criti- 
cism from  Englishmen  in  that  age,  who  held  the  same 
views  as  to  the  wrong  of  stripping  the  natives  of  their 
property  without  some  return,  wliich  were  afterwards  en- 
tertained by  William  Penn.  Thete  was  an  inclination  on 
the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Company,  in  their  desire 
to  propitiate  this  humane  sentiment,  to  spread  abroad 
the  report  that  only  those  lands  of  the  aborigines  would 
be  appropriated  which  could  be  spared  by  them  without 
diminishing  their  ability  to  secure  a  subsistence,'  The 
author  of  Nova  Britannia,  who  was  seeking  to  employ 
every  available  moral  influence  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  Virginian  enterprise,  distinctly  asserted  that  the  object 
of  the  adventurers  was  not  to  make  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  worse,  but  simply  to  instruct  them  in  the  arts 
of  civilization,  in  consideration  of  which,  the  English 
expected  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  all  that  the  tribes  were 
unable  to  use  themselves.*  The  author  of  Good  Speed 
to  Virginia  also  urged  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Company  to  deprive  the  Indiana  of  their  rightful 
inheritance ;  there  ^vas  no  necessity  for  pursuing  this 
course,  as  they  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  yield  to 
the  English  settlers  as  much  ground  as  the  latter  would 
require  during  a  long  period.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that   the  opinion  prevailed  to  a  great   extent   that  the 

'  Sermon  of  Bev.  William  Crashaw,  Btowd'h  Genwt*  of  On  Uiit*d 
Statet,  p.  S«3. 

*  Movft  BrilanDia,  p.  13,  Force's  HiUorUal  Tract*,  vol.  I. 
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aborigines  had  no  interest  in  ihe  lands  of  Virginia,  but 
only  a  general  residence  there  like  the  wild  beasts  of  tlie 
country.^  The  Trtte  Declaration  doubtless  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  a  large  number  in  describing  the  country 
as  a,  new  Goshen  for  the  English  Israel,  and  in  repeating 
the  remark  of  Plato,  that  there  was  no  injustice  in  remov- 
ing the  sword  from  the  hands  of  a  bad  man.^  That  this 
Tiew  was  entertained  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Company  so  far  as  it  involved  the  appropriation  of  the 
soil,  is  shown  by  their  course  as  an  organization  ;  as  long 
as  they  remained  a  corporate  body,  they  resented  promptly 
and  even  bitterly  the  slightest  admission,  either  direct  or 
by  inference,  that  the  Indians  possessed  the  smallest  tittle 
of  property  in  the  ground.  They  upheld  with  the  utmost 
firmness  their  right  of  absolute  disposition  under  the 
terms  of  their  charters.  The  only  conveyances  from  the  ' 
aborigines  allowed  to  pass  without  their  animadversion, 
occurred  previous  to  the  first  step  that  was  taken  to 
distribute  the  soil  in  fee  simple  among  the  English  set- 
tlers, and  in  reality  were  wholly  nominal.  In  1609,  a 
large  area  of  country  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls 
was  at  the  solicitation  of  Smith  conferred  by  Powhatan 
on  Captain  West  and  his  soldiers,  who  were  stationed  at 
that  point,  in  consideration  of  a  small  amount  of  copper, 
but  the  grant  was  rejected  by  the  latter,  the  authority  of 
Smith  not  being  acknowledged.^     This  action  of  Smith  in 

'  Good  Speed  to  Vii^^nia,  Brown's  Genesis  q/  the  United  States, 
p.  299. 

■TruB  Declaration  of  Virginia,  p.  7,  Force's  Sistoricai  Tracts,  vol. 
III. 

'  Works  of  Capt,  John  Smith,  p.  483.  The  True  Declaration  of  Vir- 
ginia, p.  7,  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  Ill,  has  the  following:  "  When 
Captain  Newport  was  with  Powhatan  at  Wera  wa  comlco,  be  desired  him 
to  come  from  Jamestown,  aa  a  place  unwholesome,  and  to  take  possession 
of  another  whole  Itlngdom  which  he  gave  uuto  him." 
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recognition  of  the  paramount  ownership  of  the  Indian 
emperor,  which  was  taken  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
little  band  of  Englishmen  from  attack,  was  perhaps  never 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Company,  or  if  so,  it  was 
done  at  a  time  when  it  was  too  late  to  condemn  it.  lo 
1615,  an  imusual  scarcity  of  provisions  prevailed  in  some 
of  the  Indian  towns,  in  consequence  of  which  their  prin- 
cipal men  mortgaged  to  the  English,  for  four  or  five  huD- 
dred  bushels  of  corn,  divisions  of  country  as  extensive  as 
an  English  shire.'  A  large  body  of  land  at  Wyanoke 
was,  in  1617,  presented  to  Sir  George  Yeardley  by  Ope- 
chancanough,  and  this  gift  was  confirmed  by  the  Com- 
pany, probably  without  any  recognition  on  their  part  of 
the  original  right  of  the  Indian  chief."  This  was  their 
attitude  in  every  similar  instance  arising  after  1619,  the 
year  in  which  the  general  distribution  of  the  soil  among 
adventurers  and  planters  began.  Thus  in  1621,  Governor 
Yeardley,  proceeding  in  conformity  with  general  instruc- 
tions, granted  certain  lands  in  the  Colony  to  a  Mr. 
Barkham ;  but  the  transfer  was  made  conditional  upon  the 
consent  of  Opechancanough  being  obtained,  this  consent, 
however,  to  be  subsequently  ratified  by  a  Quarter  Court 
in  England.  When  Mr.  Barkham  entered  his  petition 
for  approval,  the  Company  hotly  condemned  that  part  of 
it  relating  to  Opechancanough  as  "  dishonorable  and  prej- 
udicial," because  tantamount  to  an  admission  of  sover- 
eignty in  that  "  heathen  infidel,"  who  it  may  be  remarked 
was  simply  compounding  for  soil  which  had  belonged  to 

'  Bolfe's  Virginia  in  1616,  Va.  Hist.  BegisUr.  to).  I.  No.  HI,  p.  106. 
Furclios  comments  on  this  fact  aa  follows :  "  a.  thing  of  no  small  coDse- 
quGDce  to  tlie  conscience  wlien  the  milde  Ian  of  Nature,  cot  that  violent 
law  of  armes,  lays  the  foundation  of  this  possessiou."  Pilgrimage,  cbap. 
V,  aect.  IV,  p.  S4a. 

'  Dtfd  Buok  of  General  Court,  No.  I,  p  88.  This  reference  is  gJTHi 
in  EobiiuoH  TrarueripU.    The  Deed  Book  has  been  destroyed. 
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his  tribe  for  a  length  of  time  which  went  back  even 
beyond  tradition.  Governor  Yeardley  was  doubtless  as 
little  inclined  as  the  Company  to  acknowledge  the  supe- 
rior claims  of  the  savage  chief,  but  he  had  observed  the 
character  of  the  Indians  long  enough  to  know  that  noth- 
ing was  to  be  lost  by  recognition  of  the  ownership  of  the 
king  of  Pamunkey  in  the  tract  of  land  which  Mr.  Bark- 
ham  wished  to  acquire,  especially  as  the  people  of  the 
Colony  were  now  at  peace  with  this  dangerous  warrior.' 

When  the  charter  of  the  Company  was  revoked,  a 
much  wiser  policy  was  inaugurated  with  reference  to 
the  appropriation  of  Indian  lauds,  because  the  colonial 
authorities  were  left  more  at  liberty  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tions of  expediency.  Jefferson  has  remarked  upon  the 
fact,  that  a  very  important  part  of  Tidewater  Virginia 
was  acquired,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  the  process  of  law- 
ful exchange.  After  the  administration  of  affairs  had 
reverted  to  the  King,  the  occasional  wars  with  the  savages, 
as  well  as  separate  instances  of  outrage  on  their  part,  did 
much  to  pervert  the  views  of  the  colonists  with  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  natives  in  the  soil;  but  the  necessity  of 
retaining  the  goodwill  of  the  tribes  as  far  as  possible  and 
the  smallness  of  the  consideration  which  would  secure  the 
largest  tract  of  Indian  land,  not  to  refer  to  the  influence 
of  less  seltish  motives,  led  the  members  of  the  Creneral 
Assembly  from  time  to  time  to  confirm  and  protect  the 
aborigines  in  the  possession  of  their  cultivated  fields  and 
him  ting  grounds. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  Peninsula,  the  seat  of  the 
earliest  English  settlements,  was  acquired  at  first  by  con- 
quest, but  right  of  possession  was  afterwards  confinned 
by  treaty.     Thirty-nine   years   after   the   foundation   of 

'  Ah$traeU  of  Froetedlngt   of  the    Virginia    Company  of  London, 

vol.  n,  p.  6. 
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Jamestown,  in  a  conference  between  Necotowance,  the 
new  Indian  ruler,  and  representatives  of  the  colonial 
government,  the  former;  in  the  name  of  hia  people,  i^reed 
to  abandon  all  that  area  of  country  which  extended  be- 
tween the  James  and  York  from  a  line  drawn  from  the 
falls  of  the  Powhatan  to  the  falls  of  the  modern  Pamunkej. 
No  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  disturb  their  t«nuTe  of  the 
region  lying  between  the  York  and  Rappahannock.  If 
any  one  of  the  colonists  visited  the  north  side  of  the  former 
stream  without  having  been  driven  across  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  having  gone  thither  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing sedge,  or  cutting  timber,  he  was  to  be  considered  a 
felon  and  punbhed  as  such.  Necotowance  was  required 
to  acknowledge  that  he  held  his  kingdom  under  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  of  England.^ 

Two  years  later,  the  statute  declaring  it  to  be  a  felon; 
in  all  who  sought  to  establish  themselves  on  the  north 
side  of  the  modern  York  was  repealed.  It  was  now  pro- 
nounced entirely  lawful  to  make  a  settlement  even  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Rappahannock.'  The  agreement  with 
the  Indians  had  broken  down,  the  reason  given  for  the 
infraction  of  the  treaty  being  that  the  lands  owned  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  planters  in  the  country  between 
the  York  and  the  James  had  become  incapable  of  produc- 
ing good  crops  of  tobacco,  and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  grant  them  the  right  to  remove  to  parts  of  the  Colony 
where  the  soil  was  still  in  its  virgin  condition.' 

In  1653,  the  Assembly  adopted  regulations  which  as- 
sured to  the  Pamunkey  and  Chickahominy  Indians  the 
fullest  protection  against  all  intrusions  on  their  grounds. 
The  right  was  now  given  to  some  of  the  tribes  to  dispose 
of  their  lands  by  bargain  and  sale,  provided  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  had,  after  an  examination,  expressed 

'  Hening's  StaCuCes,  vol.  I,  p.  323.     =  Ibid.,  p.  364.     »  Ibid.,  p.  863. 
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their  approval  of  the  conveyance.  This  privilege  was 
allowed  to  the  Indians  of  Northampton  in  1654,  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  town  being  taken  as  voicing  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  population.'  So  strong  was  the 
inclination  of  the  tribes  to  sell  their  lands  when  they  were 
permitted  to  give  a  legal  title,  that  in  1656  the  Assembly 
interposed,  being  prompted  to  this  step  by  the  constant 
necessity  of  having  to  assign  them  new  soil  in  order  to 
prevent  the  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  which  would 
have  ensued  among  them  if  they  had  been  in  possession 
of  no  area  of  country  acknowledged  to  be  their  own.  It 
was  still  lawful  for  them  to  transfer  their  lands  if  they 
had  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Assembly,  but  this 
consent,  it  is  evident,  was  not  at  this  time  very  readily 
given.  ^ 

The  disposition  of  the  English  settlers  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  grounds  of  the  Indians,  either  by  forcible  entry 
or  by  fraudulent  devices,  had  been  carried  so  far  by  1658, 
that  the  authorities  again  grew  apprehensive  lest  if  this 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  without  restraint,  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  country  adjacent  to  the  plantations, 
deprived  of  all  means  of  earning  a  subsistence  either  in 
planting  or  by  the  chase,  would  become  discontented,  and 
so  be  led  into  enterpriaes  that  might  result  in  great  loss 
of  life  and  property  to  the  whites.     The  Assembly  de- 

I  HeniDg's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  391.  The  deeds  of  the  Indiana  were 
placed  on  record  like  ordinar;  conveyances.  An  example  will  be  found 
in  the  Seeordx  of  Nonhamptoa  County,  original  vol.  16liT-l(HiO,  Ma; 
0,  1662. 

^  Henlng's  Statuteg,  vol.  I,  p.  396.  It  was,  however,  remarkable  that 
the  Assembly  not  inCrequentlj  gave  their  consent  to  the  conveyance  of 
Indiftn  lands  for  what  appears  to  have  been  a  very  small  consideration. 
Thus,  in  1662,  the  king  of  Mattapony  sold  bis  (own  and  five  thousand 
acres  to  the  colonists  tor  fifty  match  coals.  See  Becordi  of  Eappahan- 
nock  Counts/,  original  vol.  1666-1664,  p.  249. 
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clared  that  injustice  in  dealing  with  the  altorigines  in 
I  relation  to  their  lands  had  never  been  the  policy  of  the 
colonial  authorities  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  these  authori- 
ties had  always  been  moved  by  a  desire  to  protect  them 
in  their  rights.  The  Assembly,  in  consequence,  provided 
that  no  one  should  be  suffered  to  establish  himself  on  the 
soil  of  the  Indians  without  the  consent  of  the  Governor 
and  Council,  or  of  the  commissioners  of  the  place  where 
it  was  sought  to  make  an  entrance.  These  latter  authori- 
ties were  held  strictly  accountable  for  any  permission  of 
this  character  which  they  granted.  All  sales  of  Indian 
lands  were  to  be  consummated  only  at  Quarter  Courts,  a 
greater  pubUcity  in  the  transfer  being  thus  assured,  and 
the  opportunity  for  fraudulent  action  being  diminished. 
The  anxiety  of  the  Assembly  to  avoid  every  reason  for 
conflict  with  the  Indians  was  shown  in  their  order,  that 
all  the  English  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Pamunkey  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Chickahominy  and  Pamunkey  tribes,  should  abandon 
their  estates  and  i-etum  within  the  old  line  of  settlements.* 
Where  a  tribe  disclosed  an  unmistakable  purpose  to  with- 
draw from  ground  occupied  by  them,  and  in  doing  so,  to 
convey  it  to  individual  planters,  no  opposition  was  to  be 
offered,  especially  if  the  grantees  were  men  of  promi- 
nence and  influence.  This  was  true  of  Governor  Samuel 
Mathews,  who,  in  1659,  became  the  owner  o£  the  soil 
which  the  Wicocomico  Indians  possessed  in  Korthumber- 
land  County.  In  deserting  their  lands  they  expressed  a 
wish  to  surrender  them  to  him.' 

An  attempt  was  now  made  to  reduce  the  Indian  hold- 
ings within  a  definite  limit,  it  being  pro\'ided  that  no 
outlying  ground  should  be  conveyed  to  any  white  person 
until  the  aborigines  had  been  allowed  a  proportion  of  fifty 
1  Heniog'8  Slatutet.  vol,  I,  p.  468.  '  Ibid.,  p.  51ft. 
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acres  for  each  bowman ;  and  in  case  the  land  of  any  Indian 
or  Indians  was  included  in  a  patent  which  had  been 
obtained  by  a  white  settler,  the  latter,  if  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  purchase  the  area  encroached  upon,  was  to  be 
required  to  deliver  it  to  its  Indian  owner.^  On  account 
quite  probably  of  the  fact  that  the  narrow  extent  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  placed  the  tribe  inhabiting  that  part  o£  the 
Colony  more  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  white  persons 
who  were  anxious  to  intrude  on  their  hunting  grounds, 
the  Assembly  exhibited  at  every  period  in  the  seventeenth 
century  unusual  care  in  furnishing  them  the  protection 
they  needed  so  much.  In  1660,  the  Indians  of  Accomac 
complained  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  lands  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  were  now  in  a  straitened  condi- 
tion, and  they  asked  that  proper  measures  he  adopted  to 
raise  a  barrier  i^ainst  the  further  advance  of  the  English 
upon  their  property-  The  action  of  the  authorities  in 
response  to  this  petition  was  highly  significant.  They 
were  not  content  that  the  grounds  should  be  laid  off  for 
the  Acc(Hnac  tribe  by  a  surveyor  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 
Thinking  that  such  a  surveyor  might  perform  the  work 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  aborigines,  instructions  were  given 
that  the  services  of  a  resident  of  the  Western  Shore 
should  be  obtained,  who  would  have  no  motive  in  deter- 
mining the  lands,  beyond  a  desire  to  execute  the  task 
conscientiously.  The  extent  of  country  to  be  assigned 
was  to  be  sufficient  to  afford  the  Indians  an  ample  sub- 
sistence without  regard  to  what  they  could  earn  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  and  they  should  have  no  power  to  alienate 
it.  a 

A  striking  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  Assembly  to 
show  the  utmost  favor  to  the  Indians,  in  all  their  trans- 
actions with  the  whites  in  relation  to  the  soil,  is  to  be 
1  Henli^B  fiEEotuEes,  toI.  I,  p.  46S.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  n,  pp.  13, 14. 
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found  in  a  regulation  adopted  in  1660  with  reference  to  the 
record  of  the  aiifenowledgment  given  by  the  Wicocomico 
tribe  to  Governor  Mathews  in  conveying  to  him  the  land 
in  Northumberland,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  they  pro- 
posed to  abandon.  This  acknowledgment  did  not  disclose 
upon  its  face  that  there  was  a  valuable  consideration  for 
the  transfer  of  the  property.  The  grantee  himself  was 
now  dead,  but  the  guardians  of  his  heir  were  directed  by 
the  Assembly  to  tender  to  these  Indians  the  equivalent  in 
value  of  fifty  pounds  sterling.  If  this  was  rejected,  then 
the  rights  acquired  by  Mathews  under  his  original  con- 
veyance and  transmitted  to  his  heir,  were  to  remain  in 
abeyance  until  the  tribe  of  their  own  motion  deserted  the 
lands.  No  step  was  to  be  permitted  tending  to  coerce 
them  in  their  action,  and  the  Governor  and  Council  were 
to  decide  as  to  whether  the  merchandise  ordered  to  be 
offered  had  been  accepted  or  refused.  Still  more  scrupu- 
lous care  was  displayed  by  the  Assembly  in  the  instance  of 
an  Indian  grant  to  Colonel  Fauntleroy  of  Rappahannock ; 
no  evidence  being  offered  to  prove  that  it  was  made  for  a 
sufficient  consideration,  he  was  commanded  to  cover  the 
deficiency  by  an  additional  recompense,  the  amount  of 
which  was  carefully  prescribed.' 

The  regulation  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians 
of  Accomae  denying  them  the  right  to  alienate  their  lands, 
was  not  extended  in  its  scope  to  the  aborigines  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  Colony.  In  1661,  the  privilege  was 
granted  to  the  Chickahominy  tribe  to  dispose  of  th^ 
grounds  to  the  Englieli,  provided  that  each  sale  received 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  their  great  men,  which  was 
to  be  announced  in  a  Quarter  Court  or  the  Assembly.* 
How  far  mere  apprehension  entered  into  these  equitable 
regulations  is  revealed  in  an  Act,  passed  in  1661,  with 
1  Hening'a  Siatutei,  vol.  II,  pp  14,  36.  >  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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reference  to  the  Cheskiack  Indians,  whicli  may  be  quoted 
in  full:  "Considering  the  use  and  benefit  the  country 
may  enjoy  from  the  Cheskoiack  Indians  being  kindly  used 
by  us,  and  being  sensible  that  with  the  few  guns  they 
have  amongst  them,  they  cannot  prejudice  us,  being  a 
small,  inconsiderable  nation,  it  is  ordered,  to  show  other 
Indians  how  kind  we  are  to  such  as  are  obedient  to  our 
laws,  that  the  said  Cheskoiack  Indians  quietly  hold  and 
enjoy  land  they  are  now  seated  on  and  have  the  free  use 
of  guns  they  now  have."^ 

There  are  many  indications  of  the  justness  of  the 
ground  on  which  this  apprehension  was  founded.  In 
1662,  it  was  stated  in  an  Act  of  Assembly  that  the  chief 
cause  of  all  the  friction  in  the  relations  of  the  English 
and  Indians  arose  from  the  encroachment  of  the  former 
upon  the  lands  of  the  latter.  The  aborigines  in  retalia- 
tion were  induced  to  kill  the  cattle  of  the  settlers,  ex- 
asperating them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  were  ready  at 
any  moment  to  fall  upon  the  depredators.  The  Assembly 
acknowledged  that  the  provision  requiring  all  grants  of 
Indian  lands  to  be  submitted  to  itself  or  the  General  Court 
for  approval  had  not  accomplished  fully  the  purpose  in- 
tended, as  every  device  was  employed  by  designing  men  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indian  owners  to  proclaim  in  this 
public  manner  their  desire  to  part  with  their  grounds. 
It  was  now  considered  to  be  necessary  to  apply  to  all  the 
tribes  the  regulation  which  had  been  put  in  practice  with 
respect  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Aecomac.  All  I 
alienations  o£  soil  by  them  were  declared  to  be  without  | 
validity.  Commissioners  were  also  appointed  to  view 
annually  the  boundary  lines  between  the  plantations  and 
the  Indian  territories,  and  to  prevent  any  intrusion  upon 
the  latter.*  These  provisions  were  steadily  maintained 
I  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  39.  >  Ibid.,  pp.  138-143. 
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/  until  war  with  the  Indians  broke  out  in  1676 ;  in  thai 
year,  aa  a  means  of  prosecuting  hostilities,  it  was  decided 
that  all  the  land  assigned  to  the  tribes  under  previous 
Acts,  which  had  been  given  up  by  them,  and  that  all 
lands  they  now  occupied  but  which  they  should  hereafter 
L  desert,  should  be  appropriated  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
I  the  public'  Previous  to  this,  when  the  Indians  were 
shown  to  have  abandoned  ground  laid  off  by  public 
authority,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  General  Court,  upon 
the  most  positive  evidence  to  that  effect,  to  suffer  private 
persons  to  obtain  patents  to  this  soil,  just  as  if  it  had  been 
in  the  limits  of  the  older  settlements.*  How  strictly  the 
regulation  was  enforced  when  the  aborigines  were  still  in 
possession  of  their  lands,  was  revealed,  in  1674,  in  the 
etern  injunction  to  the  colonists  who  had  seated  them- 
selves in  the  territory  of  the  Nottoways  to  withdraw,  and 
also  in  the  general  instructions  to  surveyors  not  to  lay  off 
the  lines  of  new  grants  in  the  boundaries  of  that  territory.* 
The  same  means  were  employed  in  Virginia  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  evade  the  law  prohibiting  the  alienation 
of  Indian  lands,  as  have  been  used  in  the  present  age  on 
the  reservations  in  the  West,  namely,  the  securing  of  a 
nominal  lease  from  the  aboriginal  proprietors ;  the  General 
Court  was  always  quick  to  condemn  such  arrangement& 
and  to  deny  their  validity  unless  they  were  clearly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Indians.* 

(As  time  passed  on,  the  Indian  population  gradually 
diminished,  and  great  tracts  in  this  way  became  deserted 
without  any  removal  on  the  part  of  the  aboriginal  ownere 
,  beyond  what  death  had  brought  about.     In  1685,  for  in- 

1  Hentng'a  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p,  352. 

*  Eecord»  of  the  General  Court,  p.  207. 

*  ma.,  p.  172. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  178-188. 
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stance,  it  vraa  stated  in  an  appeal  of  the  Burgesses  to  Lord 
Howard  that  when  the  region  of  country  on  the  Black- 
water  was  assigned  to  the  tribes  residing  in  that  part  of 
Virginia,  the  number  of  individuals  composing  them  was 
very  large,  but  that  the  tribes  were  now  extinct.  The 
nearest  Indians  were  the  Wyanokes  and  Nansemunds,  who 
would  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  colonists  establish 
themselves  on  their  lands,  since  this  would  have  con- 
stituted a  barrier  against  the  attacks  of  their  enemies 
from  the  South.  Howard  refused  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Burgesses  because  in  conflict  with  the  existing 
agreement  between  the  Indians  and  the  colonial  govern- 
ment.' In  1688,  a  few  years  later,  the  tribes  residing  in 
Pamunkey  Neck  and  on  the  south  side  of  Blackwater 
River,  offered  a  petition  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  they 
urged  that  all  the  lands  in  their  vicinity  they  were  unable 
to  MSB  should  be  granted  to  the  English,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  protection  to  the  petitioners,  but  also  as  a  relief 
to  them  in  their  indigent  condition.*  The  reservations 
with  one  exception  finally  disappeared.  The  Indian 
habits  of  life,  inherited  from  remote  ancestors,  could 
not  be  -changed  even  by  contact  with  the  civilization 
of  the  English.  Every  year  saw  a  further  abridgment 
in  the  extent  of  the  soil  which  was  still  in  their  possession. 
The  aborigines  have  now  dwindled  to  a  few  half-breeds,  \ 
who  own  only  a  few  rods  in  that  great  area  of  country 
which  was  once  the  seat  of  the  powerful  confederacy 
of  Powhatan,  and  the  exclusive  property  of  their  fore- 
fathers.^ 

1  Britith  State  Papen,  Colonial;  McDon(Ad Papers,  yo\.  Til,  pp.3G0- 
352,  Ya.  State  Library. 

a  McDonald  Papers,  toI.  VII,  pp.  167,  158,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  An  intereBting  account  of  the  present  condition  of  tlie  surviving 
Indians  of  Virginia  vrill  be  found  in  J.  Garland  Pollard's  Pamunkey 
Indians  of  Virginia,  Smithsonian  Institution  Publications,  Washington, 
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During  the  existence  of  the  Company,  the  ability  to 
convey  an  interest  in  any  portion  of  the  soil  of  Virginia. 
that  soil  having  been  gfranted  to  the  Company  in  free  and 
common  socage,  resided  under  the  charter  of  1606  in  tht 
Council,  and  under  the  charter  of  1609  in  the  Treasurer, 
CouneiiT  and  general  association  ot  aaventurers  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  could  at~their  'Slseretlon  prescribe  not  only 
the  area  to  be  included  in  each  conveyance,  but  also  tie 
conditions  to  which  the  title  should  be  subject  in  passing. 
The  Company  could  delegate  to  the  Governor  and  Coancil 
in  the  Colony  the  right  to  transfer  land  either  in  a  single 
instance  or  in  a  series  of  instances,  but  at  any  time  it 
could  withdraw  this  right,  if  circumstances  seemed  to 
demand  it.  The  delegation  could  only  be  made  by  the 
Company  when  it  had  come  together  in  a  Quarter  Court,  ' 
an  occasion  when  the  whole  membership  was  either  in 
attendance  or  fuily  represented,  and  when  all  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  organization,  which  required 
the  most  thoughtful  consideration,  were  presented  for 
final  judgment.  The  action  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
in  Virginia  when  they  conveyed  land  in  accord  with  the 
power  thus  formally  and  solemnly  granted  to  them,  was 

D.  C. ,  1894.  There  are  recorda  o(  several  instances  after  1660,  in  whkh 
estates  in  fee  simple  were  held  hy  iDdians  who  resided  iu  the  midst  of 
the  English  settlements.  These  Indian  landonnera  were  doabtles  te 
thoronghiy  identified  in  ail  of  their  interests  with  (he  English  colonises  as 
if  they  belonged  to  the  same  race.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
Beeards  of  Rappahannock  County :  "  Whereas  I,  Edward  Stockholder, 
being  now  designed  upon  an  expedition  with  the  English  against  mj 
countrymen,  the  Indians,  do  make  my  last  will."  Be  then  proceeds  ta 
bequeath  to  his  wife  his  plantation  of  one  hundred  and  fiftj'  acres,  whirb 
was  situated  in  the  freshes  of  Rappahannock  River.  Reeorda  of  Raff*- 
ftannocfc  County,  vol.  1677-1082,  p.  100,  Va,  State  Library.  In  a  deed 
from  Captain  Henry  Fleet  to  Maiachi  Peale,  p.  278,  in  vol.  1680-168S,  of 
the  same  records  (Va.  State  Library),  there  is  a  reference  to  "lodiac 
Ned's  Land." 
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expressly  stated  to  be  purely  ministerial.'    They  were  i 
mere  agents  and  attorneys  of  the  parent  body,  without  1 
even  the  right  to  discriminate  except  so  far  as  they  were    | 
allowed  to  do  so  by  the  explicit  terras  of  the  instructions 
which  they  had  received.     Apprehensive  that  the  author- 
ities of  the  Colony  might  find  some  loophole  for  the  com- 
mission of  fraud  even  when  they  were  carrying  out  a  com- 
mand which  minutely  prescribed  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
a  fraud  which  would  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  advent- 
urers in  England  and  indirectly  increase  the  cost  of  the 
enterprise,  the  Company  was  careful  to  establish  the  regu- 
lation that  no  grant  by  the  Governor  and  Council  should 
be  absolute  and  exclusive,  although  the  deed  bore  the 
impression  of  the  corporate  seal  and  acknowledged  that 
the  original  right  of  conveyance  resided  in  the  Company, 
ivhich  had  been  delegated  for  the  reasons  set  down,  until  \ 
the  document  had  been  forwarded  to  London,  and  had 
been  examined,  approved,  and  ratified  at  a  Quarter  Court.^ 

1  The  earlieat  patents  recorded  in  the  Patent  Books  in  the  Office  of  the 
Register  in  Richmond,  Va.,  which  begin  about  1623,  state  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  who  make  the  graats  derived  their  authori^  from  the 
Orders  and  Laws  passed  in  the  Quarter  Court  which  met  No».  18, 1618. 
See  Virgiaia  Land  PaUnts,YOl.lR2S-i64S,pA.  The  followingwas the  Gist 
general  clause  :  "To  all . . .  know  Uiat  I,  Sir  George  Yeardley, ...  by 
Tirtne  of  the  great  charter  of  Orders  and  Laws  agreed  on  bj*  the  Treasurer, 
Cooni^  and  Company  of  adventurers  and  planters  tor  the  first  Southern 
Colony  of  Vii^nia  according  to  the  authority  granted  them  by  his  Majesty 
ander  the  great  seal,  and  by  them  dated  at  London,  18tb  day  of  November, 
1618,  and  directed  to  myself  and  the  Council  there  resident,  doe,  with  the 
approbation  ...  of  the  Council  who  are  joyned  in  commission  with  me, 
give  and  grant,"  etc.  This  form  was  used  by  Yeardley  in  1620.  See  Vir- 
ginia Land  PaUnU,  vol.  1023-1643,  p,  476.  See  also  Virginia  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography,  vol.  II,  p.  218,  for  a  copy  of  a  second  deed.  The 
Company's  delegation  to  Yeardley  of  the  right  to  grant  patents  will  be 
found  in  bis  instructions,  printed  in  the  same  rolume,  pp.  154-165. 

"  Abttractt  of  Proceedings  of  the    Virginia   Company  tff  London, 

voL  II,  p.  a. 
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These  were  extraordinary  precautions.  They  were  prob- 
ably justified  by  the  circumstances  to  be  met,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  so  cumbrous  and  dilatory  a  system  of  trans- 
ferring a  title  to  land  could  only  have  continued  during  tbe 
'  infancy  of  the  Colony.  Growth  of  population,  which  caUed 
for  ever-increasing  facilities  in  the  rapid  acquisition  of  an 
interest  in  the  soil,  would  have  broken  it  down  even  if  tbe 
letters  patent  of  the  adventurers  had  not  been  recalled. 

When  the  Company  made  a  grant  of  land  in  Virginii. 
the  indenture  came  up  first  for  examination  in  a  special 
committee  that  owed  its  existence  to  a  standing  rule.  If 
there  were  palpable  reasons  for  throwing  it  out,  this  was 
done,  but  if  no  objection  could  be  advanced  against  it. 
from  any  point  of  view,  it  was  endorsed  as  approved  and 
laid  aside  for  ratification  at  the  next  succeeding  Quarter 
Court.  If  not  rejected  at  this  general  meeting  of  the 
adventurers,  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil in  the  Colony.  The  counterpart  of  the  patent  bearing 
the  seal  and  signature  of  the  grantee  was  preserved  in  the 
great  chest  in  which  all  the  evidences  and  muniments  of 
title  belonging  to  the  corporation  were  carefully  guarded. 
There  were  several  distinct  grounds  upon  which  a  graoc 
of  land  was  made  by  that  body.  The  first  was  the  pur- 
chase of  a  bill  of  adventure,^  the  price  of  which  was  set  at 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  adrentare  :    "  Whereaa 

paid  in  ready  money  to  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  Knight,  treaEurer  tor  VTf- 

ginia,  the  Bume  of adventure  towards  the  said  voyages.    It  U  agnti 

that  for  the  sume the  said shall  have  ratably  according  lo  — 

adventures full  part  of  all  such  lands,  tenements  and  bereditamenis*: 

shall  from  time  to  time  be  there  recovered,  planted  and  inhabited,  Andol 
all  such  mines  and  minerals  of  gold,  silver  and  other  metalla  or  ticasnre, 
pearls,  precious  stones  or  any  other  hind  of  wares  or  merchandize  com- 
modities or  proffltu  whatsoever  which  sltall  be  obtained  or  gotten  in  the 

said  voyage  according  to  Che  porcion  of  money  by employed  to  that  aw 

in  as  ample  manner  as  any  other  adventurer  thereon  shall  receive  tccitu 
Bumme."    See  Brown's  OenetU  of  the  Untied  State*,  p.  471.    Tbe  hm  of 
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twelve  pounds  and  ten  shillings.     The  early  shareholders 
subscribed  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  re- 
ceive a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  joint  stock,    I 
and  of  the  lands  when  the  time  for  distribution  arrived.   I 
It  was  intended  originally  that  this  should  be  in  1616, 
when  it  was  anticipated  that  the  population  would  have 
increased  and  the  settlements  have  been   extended  very 
much.^     The  first  division  was  to  npply  only  to  the  soil 
in  the  valley  of  the  Powhatan,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
recently  established  towns.^      Commissioners  were  to  be 
dispatched  to   the  Colony  with  instructions   to  make   a 
survey,  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of  a  map  showing  the 
allotments  of  every  shareholder  who  had   given  in   his 
name  previous  to  the  departure   of  these   officers  from 
England,  and  new  adventurers  were  to  be  permitted  to 
eojoy  the  same  privilege  as  the  old  in  having  an  interest 
in  the  dividends.*    Each  portion  of  land  thus  set  apart  was 
to  be  transferred  as  an  estate  of  inheritance.     The  holder  i 
of  a  single  share  was  to  be  entitled  to  one  hundred  acres   i 
in  the  first  division  of  the  soil  and  one  hundred  acres  ad-  J 
ditional  in  the  second  division,  when  he  had  seated  the  | 
first  plantation.*     The  arbitrary  conduct  of  Argoll,  whose 
adventure  was  frequently  iotrodaced    into   the   patent.    See  Virginia 
Land  Fatentt,  vol.  1623-1643,  p.  117. 

1  Nova   Britannia,  pp.   23-24,   Force'H   Historical   Tracts,  vol.   I ;   A 
Briet  Declaration,  Brown's  Genesis  nf  the  United  States^  p.  777. 

*  A  Brief  Declaration,  Brown's  Qenesis  of  the   United  States,  p.  778. 
"/6id.,p.  77B. 

*  Abatraets  of  Froeeedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  /.ondon,  vol.  I, 
p.  153.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  it  was  proposed  at  first  tltat  the  . 
llrst  allotment  on  a  single  share  should  be  only  fifty  acres  of  land.  See 
A_  Briet  Declaration,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  777.  The 
acquisition  of  one  hundred  acres  by  the  purchase  of  a  share  was  by  the 
Lawes  and  Constitalions  of  lOlS-1620  restricted  to  the  "old  adventurers, 
that  1b,  t«  Buch  as  heretofore  hare  brought  in  their  money  M  the  Treasurer 
for  their  Several!  Shares."  See  p.  21  of  Lawes,  etc.,  Force's  Historical 
Tracts,  vol.  IIL 
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ftdmiDistration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colony  began  in  1617, 
interfered,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  general  distribution 
of  the  lands  in  fee  simple  at  the  time  it  had  been  designed 
to  carry  that  measure  into  effect,'  and  it  was  not  until 
1619,  upon  the  assumption  of  control  by  Yeardley,  tlist 
the  subdivision  of  the  soil  into  separate  holdings  took 
place  to  the  degree  intended  in  the  beginning.  The 
immediate  authority  upon  which  this  subdivision  vnt 
made  was  an  order  passed  at  a  Quarter  Court,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1618,  and  directed  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  in  Virginia;  the  shareholder  was  by  it  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  quit-rents,  a  privilege  granted 
to  all  who  should  receive  their  bills  of  adventure  previous 
to  the  midsummer  of  1625.^  The  acquisition  of  less  than 
fifty  shares  by  purchase  from  an  old  or  new  adventurer  did 
not  transfer  to  a  subsequent  holder  all  the  advantages  and 
immunities  enjoyed  by  the  first  owner ;  the  privilege  of 
paying  no  quit-rents  was  under  these  circumstances  re- 
stricted for  every  bill  of  the  old  adventure  to  a  proportion 
of  four  persons  who  had  been  brought  over  previous  to 
1625.^  It  would  seem  that  about  one  third  of  the  persons 
who  purchased  shares  in  the  Company  disposed  of  them  to 
others,  about  one-third  emigrated  to  Virginia  and  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  estates  which  they  had  acquired, 
and  about  cue-third  dispatched  their  representatives  to 

>  Tbere  had  been  issued,  as  I  have  already  pointed  oat,  a  namber  of 
patents  previous  to  1619.  Tbe  expression  "  general "  is  used  advisedly. 
See  Colonial  Secorda  of  Virginia,  StMe  Senat«  DocL,  Extra,  1874,  p.  IS. , 

'  See  Instructions  to  Teardley,  Virginia  Magazine  of  Hittorg  and  Biog- 
raphy, vol.  II,  p,  164,  for  the  authority  for  aabdividing  tiie  lands  of  the 
Colony.  For  rents,  see  Lans  and  Constitutions,  p.  21,  Force's  Historifjil 
TtmU,  vol.  III.  The  exemption  from  quit-rents  was  not  to  apply  to  per- 
sons who  previous  to  1625  should  acquire  fifty  acres  in  the  Colony  by 
"  transporting  themgelves  or  others  into  Virginia  at  tbeir  own  cbtuge*," 
p.  22. 

*  Laws  and  Constitutions,  p.  23,  Force's  EiUorical  Traeta,  vol.  QL 
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make  a  settlemeDt  in  their  stead.'  In  many  instances,  i 
claims  to  land  in  the  Colony  based  on  a  purchase  of  shares  | 
in  the  Company  were  declared  valid  after  the  Company 
itself  had  been  dissolved.  Thus  Thomas  Graies,  who  had 
subscribed  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  pounds  sterling, 
did  not  secure  a  patent  to  his  dividend  until  1628,'  and  it 
was  not  until  1636  that  Captain  John  Hohson  received  a 
patent  upon  a  bill  of  adventure  bearing  the  date  of  1621,* 
It  happened  also  that  under  the  same  circumstances  a  son 
was  granted  a  tract  that  had  been  due  to  his  deceased 
father  on  his  holding  of  shares.* 

A  magnified  form  of  the  dividend  of  the  individual 
shareholder  was  to  be  found  in  the  subpatents  obtained 
by  private  societies.  The  earliest  were  those  known  as 
Martin's  and  Smith's  Hundreds.  Certain  associations  of 
persons  were  allowed  to  engross  enormous  bodies  of  land 
in  Virginia  by  purchasing  many  shares  in  the  original 
Company,  which  carried  with  them  the  same  privileges 
and  the  same  obligations  as  those  accompanying  the  pur- 
chase of  a  single  share. ^  Thus,  if  one  of  these  associations 
acquired  twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  Colony  by  the  pur-  , 
chase  of  two  hundred  shares  of  stock,  its  members  were 
entitled  to  twenty  thousand  acres  in  addition  as  soon  as 
they  had  seated  the  first  twenty  thousand."     The  history 

1  This  ia  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Brown  in  the  QenesU  of  Che  UniUd 
States ;  see  p.  649. 

»  Virginia  Land  Patentt,  vol.  1623-1648,  p.  72. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  414.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  300-301. 

'  AbaCraca  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  toI.  I, 
p.  143. 

'  The  subpateDtees  also  acquired  at  first  special  powers.    At  a.  general   I 
quarterly  meeUng,  held  Feb.  2,  1619  (O.  S.),  at  the  house  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  "  it  was  ordered  allao  by  generall  consent  that  such  captaines  or 
leaders  of  particular  plantacions  that  shall  goe  Utere  to  inhabit  by  virtue    | 
of  their  graunis  and  plant  themselves  their  tenants  and  servants  in  Vir- 
ginia, shall  have  liberty  till  a  forme  of  government  be  there  settled  them. 
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of  all  these  societies,  however,  shows  that  thiB  condition 
was  not  fulfilled  in  the  measure  required.  The  expecta- 
tion of  the  Company  was  that  the  adventurers  in  these 
private  associations  would  transport  themselves,  families, 
servants,  and  tenants  to  Virginia,  and  would  employ  their 
means  in  developing  their  properties.  In  many  cases,  tbif 
was  done,  but  the  result  was  disappointing.  This  was 
inevitable.  It  is  significant  that  these  great  subpatente 
were,  with  two  exceptions,  not  granted  until  as  late  as 
1618,  when,  in  consequence  of  mi^overnment,  the  Colony 
had  been  very  much  reduced  in  strength  and  the  treasury 
almost  entirely  depleted.  In  this  depressed  condition  of 
affairs,  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  were 
anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  Virginia,  came  forward  and 
offered  to  establish  societies  and  by  their  means  erect 
particular  plantations.^  In  1620  alone,  five  patents  were 
granted  to  associations  of  this  character.  If  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  parent  body  could  have  followed 
their  own  wishes,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  would 
never  have  consented  to  these  grants,  not  only  because  it 
led  to .  the  abandonment  of  a  large  part  of  the  work  of 
their  own  corporation  to  private  associations,  but  also 
because  it  transferred  their  privileges  and  immunities 
over  the  territory  conveyed.     The  Company  was  careful 

I  aaaoclatiag  unto  ihem  divers  of  the  grareet  and  dlscreeteat  at  their  com- 
paaiea,  to  make  orders,  ordiDances  and  constitutions  for  the  better  order- 
inge  and  dyrcctinge  of  their  Herrnnts  and  business,  provided  they  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  I.awea  of  England."  Neill'a  Virgiiiia  Company  of  Lon- 
don, p.  129.  For  the  dispute  which  arose  in  the  Assembly  of  161D,  with 
reference  to  the  powers  and  rights  of  Captain  Martin  under  the  eubpateni 
of  Martin's  Hundred,  see  Colonial  Becordt  of  Virginia,  State  Senile 
Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  IS.  Marthi  claimed  that  he  was  to  enjoy  his  btnili 
"  in  as  large  and  ample  manner  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  any  lord  d 
a  manor  in  England." 

'  Abttracti  of  Proceedingt  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  toI.  I, 
p.  C4. 
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to  aanounce  that  it  would  be  illegal  for  those  designated  as 
beneficiaries  in  a  suhpatent  to  unite  of  their  own  motion 
^ith  thbm  in  the  rights  accompanying  it,  persons  whose 
names  did  not  appear  in  the  document,  unless  the  consent 
of  the  Company  had  first  been  obtained.  If  particular 
persons  with  their  dependents  should  remove  to  Virginia, 
and,  although  not  members  of  that  body,  justify  their  title 
to  the  lands  occupied  by  them  in  the  Colony  by  their 
combination  with  certain  subpatentees,  they  were  to  be 
set  down  as  mere  tenants  who  were  to  be  required  to  pay 
one-fourth  of  the  annual  profits  of  the  ground  which  they 
had  brought  under  cultivation.^  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  Company,  these  private  societies,  which  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  at  any  time  very  prosperous,  either  quickly 
or  gradually  broke  down.  The  lands  belonging  to  some 
w^ere  transferred  by  patents  with  little  regard  to  their 
original  ownership.  In  order  to  confirm  the  persons  who 
had  obtained  these  patents  in  their  tenure  of  the  soil 
granted  to  them,  special  instructions  were  given  in  1689 
and  1641  by  the  English  Government,  which  conferred 
upon  the  colonial  authorities  the  power  to  assign  a  pro- 
portionate area  of  land  to  these  associations  elsewhere,  in 
case  they  laid  claim  to  the  tracts  conveyed.^  The  adven- 
turers interested  in  Southampton  Hundred  seated  in  its 
boundaries  at  least  three  hundred  persons,  and  expended 
in  its  improvement  six  thousand  pounds  sterling.^     There 

1  InatructiODS  to  Teardley,  1618,  Virginia  Magazine  of  Hittory  and 
Biography,  vol.  II,  pp.  161,  162. 

'  Instructions  to  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  Colonial  EtUry  Book,  vol.  LXXIX, 
pp.  219-236;  Saimfturv ^ftsfracM /or  1659. p. 47,  Vft. SlateLlbraiy.  The 
same  insiruclions  were  given  to  Berkeley  in  1041,  Virginia  Mngatine  of 
Hittary  and  Biography,  vol.  11,  p.  281  ;  also  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  I, 
p.  383,  Va.  State  Library. 

•  Abttraftt  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  65;  RainsbJiry  AbstracU  for  1619,  p.  23;  Ibid,  for  1635,  p.  132, 
Va.  State  Library. 
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were  two  hundred  thousand  acres  in  this  patent.  In  1627. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Colony  was  directed  by  the  General 
Court  to  draw  up,  for  its  information,  a  list  of  all  the 
properties  in  the  limits  of  this  Hundred,  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  rents  paid  by  tenants  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  lands  and  houses,  and  a  simUar  report  was  to  be 
made  at  every  quarter  and  entered  on  record.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  residing  in  England  were  to  be  in- 
formed of  this  regulation.*  In  spite  of  this  care  for  the 
preservation  of  their  interests,  the  property  of  these  plant- 
ers melted  away  to  such  a  degree  that  they  acknowledged 
in  court,  in  1635,  that  all  was  gone  but  the  stock  of  cattle 
then  in  dispute."  Martin's  Hundred  covered  an  area  of 
eighty  thousand  acres,  and  yet  it  was  only  settled  in  part; 
after  the  fall  of  the  Company,  not  many  years  passed 
before  the  whole  of  this  area  was  in  the  possession  of 
private  individuals.  In  1636,  William  Tucker  and  others 
obtained  a  patent  to  eight  thousand  acres  in  Barclay 
Hundred,  to  which  they  had  acquired  title  by  a  deed  of 
sale  from  the  adventurers  of  that  association. 

The  second  ground  on  which  a  grant  of  land  was  made 
was  the  performance  of  meritorious  service.  Among 
those  who,  during  the  administration  of  the  Company, 
were  included  in  the  class  of  persons  deserving  of  thb 
form  of  reward,  were  ministers  of  the  Church,  officers  of 
State  and  justice,  physicians,  and  others  who  had  com- 
mended themselves  by  highly  useful  actions  in  the  Colony 
to  favorable   consideration.'     In   the   commission   which 

'  General  Court  Otdera,  Feb.  11, 1627,  Bobinson  TratucripU,  pp.  72, 
73. 

'  Britiah  Slate  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  Vm,  No.  76 ;  Saitubury  Ab- 
stracts for  1635,  p.  132,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  New  Britain,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  273.  Ilia 
document  ia  a  translatiOD  of  a  Spanish  version  of  the  Nova  Britannia 
which  will  be  found  in  its  original  form  in  Force's  Sistorieal  Tracts. 
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Delaware  received  on  his  appointment  to  the  Governor- 
ship of  Virginia  in  1610,  there  was  conferred  on  him  the 
power  to  recompense,  by  bills  of  adventure  for  land,  all 
persons  who  appeared  to  him  to  be  entitled  to  some  special 
recognition,^  In  1619,  Captain  Newport  received  from  the 
Company  a  bill  of  adventure  which  was  equal  in  value  to 
thirty-six  shares,  and  after  his  death  thirty-five  shares 
additional  were  presented  to  his  widow.'  In  return  for 
the  services  and  sacrifices  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale  in  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  Colony,  he  was  allowed  the  propor- 
tion of  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  the  distribution 
of  lands.*  This  generosity  was  not  restricted  to  officers 
occupying  the  most  conspicuous  positions;  in  1622,  two 
shares  were  granted  to  the  captain  of  the  Royal  Jame»  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  important  assistance  which  he 
and  his  crew  had  given  towards  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  Virginia.*  During  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this  privilege,  it 
was  provided  that  all  shares  for  merit  alone  should  have 
such  limitations  aa  would  restrict  their  sale  or  transfer, 
notwithstanding  that  a  full  consideration  was  offered, 
unless  the  committee  appointed  to  supervise  the  substitu- 
tion of  holders  should  give  their  consent  after  a  careful 
examination  of  all  the  circumstances.^  The  right  of 
conferring  an  interest  in  the  soil  of  the  Colony,,  as  a 
reward  for  special  services  performed  by  individuals, 
remained  in  force  after  the  Company  had  been  driven 

>  Brown's  Oene»i*  of  the  Uwittd  Slaiet,  p.  381. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  968. 

■  See  Patent  for  hia  Feraonal  Service  in  Brown'e  Oeaetii  of  the  United 
States,  pp.  463,  454, 

*  Minutes  of  Company;  aee  NeiU'a  Virffinia  Company  of  London, 
p.  814. 

^  Abstract*  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  121. 
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to  surrender  its  charter.  In  1638,  Wyatt  was  instructed 
to  grant  patents  of  land  to  every  person  who  by  merit 
was  entitled  to  it  under  the  operation  of  the  provisions 
adopted  for  application  to  such  instances.^  Ten  years 
later,  Charles  the  Second  presented  a.  favorite  servant 
with  two  thousand  acres, ^  The  most  ordinary  ground 
upon  which  these  patents  were  now  based  was  the  per- 
formance of  important  services  on  the  frontiers.  A 
special  order  of  court  was  passed  in  1630  with  reference 
to  a  certain  area  of  country  adjacent  to  the  territory  of 
the  king  of  Pamunkey,  who  at  that  time  was  looked  upon 
as  a  dangerous  enemy  of  the  colonists,  by  the  terms  of 
which  an  extensive  tract  was  granted  to  every  commander, 
and  fifty  acres  to  every  other  person,  who  would  establish 
themselves  there  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  barrier  to 
the  further  intrusion  of  the  Indians.  Twenty-five  acres 
were  to  be  allowed  to  all  who  in  the  course  of  the  second 
year  removed  thither.  Among  those  who  took  advantage 
of  this  order  of  court  was  John  Chew,  who  in  1636 
obtained  a  patent  to  five  hundred  acres  there  for  the 
adventure  of  himself  and  nine  companions.^  In  1653,  the 
Assembly  offered  a  fee  simple  title  in  ten  thousand  acres 
to  any  association  of  persons  who  would  seat  themselves 

1  Colonial  ErUry  Book,  toI.  LXXIX,  pp.  219-236;  8ainsb«rg  Jb- 
stracU  for  1638-1639,  p.  46,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  This  waa  only  a  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Woiceet^r,  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  this  servant,  who  was  named  Thomas  Freeman, 
derived  any  benefit  from  the  gift.  In  1660,  a  petition  was  offered  to 
Goveruor  Berkeley  praying  that  tlie  beirs  of  Freeman  might  receive  a 
grant  of  the  two  thousand  acres  without  making  a  formal  entry.  See 
Palmer's  Calendar  of  Virginia  State  Papers,  vol,  I,  p,  6,  Charles  II, 
while  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1650,  presented  one  of  his  pages,  Edward 
Prodger,  with  the  same  area  of  ground  in  Virginia,  but  there  is  no  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  be  or  bis  heirs  ever  came  Into  actual  possession  of 
it     William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  for  April,  1893,  p.  197. 

»  Virginia  Land  Patents,  vol.  1023-1643,  p.  370. 
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in  the  valley  of  the  Roanoke  or  Moratock  River,  after 
selecting  a  secure  position  and  providing  an  abundant 
supply  of  ammunition.'  In  1646,  Fort  Henry  on  the  Ap- 
pomattox with  six  hundred  acres  attached  was  granted 
to  Captain  Abraham  Wood,  Fort  James  on  the  Chicka- 
hominy  with  four  hundred  acres  to  Thomas  Rolfe,  and 
Fort  Royal  with  six  hundred  acres  to  Captain  Roger 
Marshall,  in  return  for  which  each  was  to  maintain  a 
band  of  rangers  for  the  defence  of  these  fortified  posts." 

In  the  beginning,  the  performance  of  manual  services  \ 
was  hardly  a  less  common  means  of  acquiring  an  estate  in    1 
Virginia  than  the  performance  of  religious  or  adminis-    | 
trative  services.     Every  man  who  became  a  tenant  or 
servant  of  the  Company  previous  to  the  return  of  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  was  allowed,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  he  had  bound  himself,  a  patent  to  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  this  was  perhaps  enlarged  to  two  hun- 
dred if  the  owner  erected  a  house  upon  the  second  hun- 
dred acres  in  the  course  of  three  years.     The  tenant  or  \ 
servant,  by  settling  in  Virginia  and  there  for  a  certain  \ 
length  ot  time  devoting  his  physical  powers  to  the  culti-  \ 
vation  of  the  lands  of  the  Company,  was  looked  upon  as   I 
having  placed  himself  upon  the  footing  of  tlie  share-  / 
holder  who  had  invested  twelve  pounds  and  ten  shillings  I 
in  its  stock,  and  he  was,  therefore,  on  the  expiration  of  the  ! 
time   prescribed  in  his  covenants,  entitled   to   the   same  1 
extent  of  soil,  with  probably  the  right  to  the  same  addi-  j 
tional  area  upon  the  performance  of  the  conditions  apply- ' 
ing  to  an  ordinary  shareholder.* 

'  Hening's  StaluUs,  vol.  I,  p.  381. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  326,  327. 

*  Instmctiona  to  Yeardley,  1818,  Vir(jinla  Magazine  of  HtHory  and 
Biography,  vol.  II,  p.  157.  It  is  not  Btated  in  the  instructions.  In  so 
many  words,  that  these  "  ancient "  servanls  of  the  Company  were 
entitled,  upon  the  perfonuauce  of  the  usual  conditions,  to  an  augmenia- 
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The  orders  and  constitutions  of  1618  granted  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  to  every  planter  who  at  his  own  cost 
had  come  into  the  Colony  previous  to  or  in  the  course  of 
Dale's  administration;  the  privilege  accruing  under  this 
provision  was  in  many  cases  claimed  as  late  as  1635,  either 
by  the  planter  himself,  who,  for  some  reason  had  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  it  hitherto,  or  by  his  descendant,*  The 
personal  adventurer  could  also  be  a  shareholder,  and  thus 
obtain  an  additional  proportion  of  land. 

The  third  ground  on  which  a  patent  was  granted  was 
the  head  right.  The  head  right  was  in  operation  in  1618.* 
growing  more  and  more  important  each  successive  year 
until  it  became  the  principal  basis  for  title.  Every  share- 
holder who  transportea  an  emigrant,  whether  free  or  bond, 
to  the  Colony,  acquired  thereby  a  claim  to  fifty  acres  if  the 
person  remained  in  Virginia  for  a  period  of  three  years, or 
even  if  he  had  died  after  he  was  taken  on  board  ship  on  the 
outward  voyage.  The  shareholder  secured  an  additional 
tract  of  fifty  acres  in  the  second  distribution  of  lands  upon 
the  strength  of  the  transportation  of  this  person.* 

An  attempt  was  made  at  one  time  by  some  of  the  share- 
holders to  establish  the  rule  that  the  cost  of  transporting 
all  emigrants  forwarded  by  them  to  Virginia,  but  lost  on 
the  way,  should   be   assumed   by  the  Company  without 

tion  of  their  holdings,  but  if  the  analogy  of  persons  wbo  bad  come  OTer  *t 
their  own  coat  previous  to  the  departure  of  Dale  was  followed,  tbey  wMt 
so  entitled.  ■  See  p.  15G. 

1  InstanceB  are  given  in  Virginia  Land  Patents,  vol.  1623-1843,  pp.  230, 
304.  In  the  preambles  of  these  patents,  the  claims  are  based  upon  ''tbe 
charter  of  orders  from  the  l.ate  Treasurer  and  Company  bearing  dale 
Nov.  18,  1C18."  See  Instructions  to  Yeardley,  1818,  Virginia  Magoiiat 
of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  11,  pp.  156,  167. 

*  Instructions  to  Yeardley,  1618,  Virgiaia  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography,  vol,  II.  p.  157. 

'  Orders  and  ConstttutioDS,  1619, 1620,  p.  21,  Force's  inttortoil  IVocO, 
vol.  III. 
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re^rd  to  the  amount  of  their  shares,  this  cost  to  be  made 
good  not  b;  the  actual  payment  of  money,  but  by  a  grant 
of  land  under  the  liberal  terms  allowed  by  the  corporation 
to  its  members.  Thus  if  an  adventurer  purchased  one 
share,  which  entitled  him  to  one  hundred  acres  on  the  first 
division,  and  when  he  had  seated  them  to  an  additional 
hundred  acres  on  the  secoud  division,  if  after  securing  the 
patent  to  the  firat  one  hundred  acres  he  dispatched  twenty 
persons  to  Virginia,  aud  these  persons  were  drowned  at 
sea  or  died  of  pestilence  on  shipboard,  it  was  claimed  by 
some  that  the  transportation  of  the  twenty  entitled  the 
shareholder,  if  an  old  adventurer,  not  only  to  one  thousand 
acres  upon  the  first  division  and  one  thousand  acres  more 
upon  the  second,  but  also  to  an  area  of  land  sufficient 
to  recoup  him  for  the  loss  resulting  from  the  destruction 
of  the  twenty  emigrants,  this  area  to  be  measured  by  the 
ratio  governing  the  allotment  under  the  law  relating  to  the 
head  right.  To  have  acknowledged  the  justice  of  such  a 
claim  would  have  led  to  the  partial  defeat  of  the  object 
which  the  Company  had  most  at  heart,  that  object  being  to  I 
make  the  increase  of  population  in  Virginia  maintain  an  \ 
equal  progress  with  the  acquisition  of  private  ownership  I 
in  the  soil.  The  claim  was  brushed  aside  in  terms  of  the 
strongest  disapprobation,  as  likely  to  confer  upon  individ- 
uals a  large  proportion  of  the  lands  in  Virginia  without 
any  advantage  to  the  general  community.' 

The  acquisition  of  ownership  in  fifty  acres  through  the  [ 
head  right  was  not  even  in  the  time  of  the  Company  I 
confined  to  the  shareholder.     Any  one  who  had  emigrated    I 

'  The  original  proposlUon  was  made  by  Sir  John  Wolsicnholme  in 
behalf  of  the  adveDturere  of  MarUn's  Hundred.  Abatract*  of  Proceed- 
ing*  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I,  p.  13.  The  Gift,  a, 
vessel  belongwg  to  the  adventureTS  of  this  Hundred,  had  in  the  course  of  - 
a  very  stonuy  voyage  in  1619  lost  fourteen  of  the  peraons  on  board,  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  Virginia.     Ibid.,  vol.  I,  pp.  10,  11. 
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to  the  Colonjt  or  who  had  carried  or  sent  oyer  another 
person,  became  entitled  to  the  same  area  of  land.'  The 
law  allowing  this  was  eminently  wise  in  the  beginning. 
No  more  powerful  influence  could  have  been  set  in  motion 
for  increasing  the  volume  of  population  in  Virginia.  The 
extent  of  land  to  be  obtained  by  compliance  with  other 
conditions  and  even  by  the  purchase  of  shares  was  neces- 
sarily small  in  comparison  with  the  area  which  would  be 
acquired  by  this  means.  The  conveyance  of  title  upon 
the  strength  of  the  head  right  furnished  the  practical 
assurance  that  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  would  not 
outstrip  too  far  the  growth  in  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
I  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Company,  the  head  right 
became  still  more  common  aa  the  basis  of  securing  a 
patent.  Previous  to  1625,  it  had  been  authorized  by 
the  orders  and  constitutions  of  the  Company;  wbeD  the 
letters  of  that  corporation  were  recalled,  there  was  a 
feeling  of  profound  uneasiness  in  the  Colony,  that  all 
titles  to  land  would  be  questioned,  with  the  result  of 
disturbing  vested  interests  in  this  form  of  property. 
Among  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  mission  to  Eng- 
land with  which  Governor  Yeardley  was  entrusted  in 
1625,  was  the  recognition  of  existing  holdings  in  Virginia, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  regulations  established  to 
govern  the  acquisition  of  land.  In  order  that  these  regu- 
lations might  be  given  more  stability,  he  was  instructed 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  their  confirmation  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament.*  The  apprehensions  of  the  colonists  were 
entirely  removed  by  a  grant  of  letters  patent  by  the  King 
on  the  14th  of  March,  1625,  in  which  the  ordinance  of 

1  Orders  and  Constitutions,  1619, 1620,  p.  22,  Force's  Hittorical  Tract*, 

■  vol.  m. 

'  BritUh  Slate  i^iperf ,  Colonial,  vol.  lU,  No.  47 ;  SainMbury  AlmtraetM 
/or  1826,  p.  120,  Va.  State  Library. 
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the  Company  with  reference  to  the  head  right  received  the 
royal  approval.'  On  the  26th  of  March,  1627,  Charles 
the  First  being  now  in  occupation  of  the  throne,  the  let- 
ters patent  of  James  the  First  were  confirmed,  and  were 
confirmed  for  the  second  time  in  1631,  and  for  the  third 
time  in  1633,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Charles  the 
First's  reign,  were  confirmed  for  the  fourth  time.  In  the 
instructions  which  were  given  to  Wyatt  when  he  became 

I  The  torm  ftdopt«d  for  the  land  patent  immediate!;  after  the  diseo- 
Intion  of  the  Compaoy  ran  thus :  "  To  all  to  whom  .  .  .  whereas  by  the 
Ordinances  and  Constitutions  made  and  set  forth  by  the  late  Company,  it 
is  ordered  and  appointed  that  such  lands  and  dividends  as  shall  be  due  to 
any  adTenturers  or  planters  of  what  condition  or  quality  soever  be  laid 
out  and  assigned  unto  them  by  the  Governor  and  Council  here,  and 
wbereaa  the  same  power  and  authority  is  confirmed  and  granted'by  his 
Hajestys  letters  Patent  directed  unto  mee  and  the  Counsell  of  state  bear- 
ing date  the  fourteenth  day  of  March  1625,  now  know  ye  that  I  Sit  George 
Teardley,"  etc.  See  Virginia  Land  Patents,  Yo]A(l23-16iS,  p.  i9.  In  1634 
the  fonn  ran  thus  i  "  Whereas  by  Letters  Patent  bearing  date  the  twoe 
and  twentieth  of  July,  one  thousand  six  hundred  thirtie  four,  from  the 
Bi  Hon*!f  Lords  of  his  Majesties  Most  Hon^  Privie  Council,  their  Lord~ 
ships  did  authorize  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia  to  dispose  of 
such  portions  of  land  to  all  planters  being  freemen  as  they  bad  power  to 
doe  before  the  year  1825,  when,  according  to  divers  orders  and  Constitu- 
tions in  that  year  appointed,  all  dividends  of  land  anyways  due  or  Ijeiang- 
ing  to  any  adventurers  or  planters  of  what  condition  or  quality  soever," 
etc  See  Virginia  Land  Fatentt,  vol.  1623-1643,  p,  168.  In  1939  the  fol- 
lowing form  was  in  use:  "To  all  to  whom  ...  I  Francis  Wyatt  .  .  . 
whereas  by  instmctions  from  the  King's  Most  excellent  HajesUe,  directed 
to  me  and  the  ConncU  of  State,  his  Majestie  was  grattousiy  pleased  to 
authorize  me  the  said  governor  and  Council  to  grant  patents  and  to 
assign  anch  portions  of  lands  to  all  adventureis  and  planters  as  have  been 
usually  heretofore  in  like  rates,  either  to  adventurers  of  money  or  trans- 
portation of  people  to  the  colony,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  late 
Company  and  since  allowed  by  his  Majesty,  and  likewise  that  there  be 
the  same  portion  of  flftie  acres  of  land  graunted  and  assigned  for  every 
person  that  hath  been  transported  to  the  Colony  since  Midsummer  1625. 
And  that  the  same  course  bee  continued  t«  all  persons  transported  bither 
until  it  shall  be  otherwise  determined  by  bis  Majestic.  Mow  know," 
etc    See  Virginia  Land  FattnU,  vol.  1623-1643,  p.  702. 
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Governor  in  1639,  it  was  declared  that  for  every  person 
who  had  transported  himself,  or  had  been  transported  into 
Virginia  before  1625,  an  area  of  fifty  acres  of  ground 
should  be  allowed  if  it  had  not  already  been  done,  and 
Wyatt  was  directed  to  continue  to  enforce  this  regulation 
until  he  had  received  orders  to  pursue  a  different  course,' 
The  same  injunction  was  laid  upon  Berkeley  in  the  in- 
structions given  him  in  1641  on  assuming  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  the  Colony.'  So  important  did  the 
Virginians  consider  the  head  right  of  fifty  acres,  that  in 
their  surrender  in  1651  to  the  Commissioners  of  Parlia- 
I  ment,  they  sought  and  obtained  its  confirmation  as  one  of 
I  the  conditions  of  submission.^  This  fact  is  embodied  in 
the  preambles  of  many  of  the  patents  put  on  record  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Protectorate.*  In  the  Act  of  Pai^ 
liament  passed  for  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  Virginia, 
the  privilege  of  fifty  acres  for  every  person  transported 
thither  was  continued,  and  this  Act  is  mentioned  in  many 
of  the  patents  issued  at  this  time  as  the  authority  for  the 
grants  which  they  contained.  After  the  Restoration, 
this  privilege  was  confirmed  repeatedly  in  the  instructions 
given  to  the  Governors  of  the  Colony. 

The  acquisition  of  land  in  Virginia  by  the  conveyance 
of  persons  from  England  was  not  as  inexpensive  a  means 
of  becoming  an  oiivner  of  soil  in  the  Colony  as  it  would 
seem  upon  the  first  view.  If  a  man  obtained  his  title  to 
fifty  acres  by  the  transportation  of  himself,  the  cost  in 
general  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  six  pounds,  the  out- 
lay entailed  by  a  passage  across  the  ocean  at  that  period. 

'Instructions  to  Wyatt,  Janaary,  1638-1839,  Bmi$k  StaU  Paper*, 
Colonial;  Sainabnry  AbHracUfor  1638,  pp.  46,  47,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

'  InstructioDS  to  Berkeley,  1641,  Virginia  Magazine  of  Siatorg  and 
Biography,  toI.  II,  p.  281. 

■  Heniog's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  304. 

•  The  following  was  the  form  dniing  the  administration  ol  Bichaid 
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This  would  signify  about  two  and  two-fifths  shillings  an 
acre,  or,  raising  this  sum  to  the  purchasing  value  which  it 
would  probably  have  to-day  in  American  currency,  two 
dollars  and  eighty-five  cents.  In  addition,  the  tract 
acquired  was  covered  with  an  enormous  growth  of  pri- 
maeval forest,  which  made  necessary  a  great  expenditure 
of  labor  and  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money  to  clear 
the  ground.  If  the  right  was  secured  by  the  introduction 
of  a  servant,  not  only  must  the  charge  for  his  passage  be 
taken  into  account,  but  also  the  amount  required  to  clothe 
him.  The  cost  of  bis  apparel  alone  in  1649  was  three 
pounds  and  seven  shillings.^  When  it  grew  common  for 
the  planters  to  sue  out  patents  on  the  basis  of  head  rights 
acquired  by  the  purchase  of  persons  brought  over  by  the 

Bennett:  "1,  Richard  Bennett,  Governor  and  Captain  Qeaeral  of  Virginia, 
Bend  greeting  .  ,  .  whereas  by  the  article  dated  at  JameB  Citjr,  this 
tvrelfth  of  March,  1661,  concluded  and  signed  by  CommiasiouerB  appointed 
bj  antbority  of  Parliament  for  the  reducing,  settling  and  goTeming  of 
Virginia,  it  was  provided  that  the  privilege  of  fiftie  acres  for  every  person 
transported  into  the  colonic  should  be  continued  as  previously  granted, 
and  nhereas  by  an  Act  of  a  Grand  Assembly  made  April  21,  1652,  it  was 
provided  that  all  patents  shall  hereafter  be  signed  under  the  Governor's 
hand  vrith  ye  Secretaries  authoritle  ...  in  tan  until  a  colonie  seal  shall 
be  provided,  now  know  ye,  etc."  Palmer's  Calendar  of  Va.  State 
Paper*,  vol.  I,  p.  1,  See  also  Va.  Land  PaUnts,  vol.  1852-1056,  p.  42. 
When  a  patent  was  granted  to  the  Governor  himself  at  Ibis  time,  it  was 
signed  by  each  member  of  the  Council.  See  tbe  instance  of  Governor 
Mathews,  in  1857.  Va.  Land  PaUtttt,  vol.  1855-1864,  pp.  168,  159.  The 
following,  proposed  by  Secretary  Ludwell  in  18TT,  was  adopted  by  tbe 
Assembly  as  the  form  of  the  patent:  "To  all  to  whom  Ac  I  &c  send  Sui 
whereas  his  most  sacred  Majestic  hath  been  grationsly  pleased  by  his 
royal!  letters  pattents  under  the  great«  seale  of  England,  bearing  date  at 
Westminster,  the  tenth  day  of  October,  in  the  twenty  eighth  yeare  of 
his  raigne,  amongst  other  things  in  bis  said  letters  patients,  to  continue 
and  conBrme  the  antlent  privileges  and  power  of  granting  flf^  acres  of 
land  for  every  person  imported  into  this,  his  Majeatle's  colony  of  Virginia, 
now  knowe  yee  that  I  &o."  Hening's  StatuUt,  vol,  U,  pp.  418, 410. 
1  Bullock's  Virginta,  p.  36. 
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merchants  for  sale,  the j  were  compelled  to  pay,  in  addition 
to  the  actual  expenses  of  transportation,  the  profit  which 
the  traders  demanded  for  their  trouble  in  obtaining  the 
servants  in  England. 

From  the  very  inauguration  of  the  system  of  head 
rights,  it  was  abused  and  evaded  by  every  contrivance 
which  ingenuity  could  suggest.  In  many  cases,  several 
patents  were  obtained  by  the  same  person  on  the  strength 
of  the  number  of  times  he  had  paid  the  charges  of  his 
own  passage  across  the  ocean.  Thus  in  the  year  1637,  a 
tract  of  seven  hundred  acres  was  granted  to  John  Chew, 
one  hundred  acres  of  which  was  allowed  him  for  his  own 
transportation  in  1622  and  1623. ^  In  a  patent  of  one 
thousand  acres  acquired  by  Theodorick  Bland  and  his 
brother  near  the  close  of  the  century,  they  were  entered 
for  two  head  rights  respectively  on  their  individual  ac- 
count, although  they  had  for  many  years  been  prominent 
citizens  of  Virginia.*  There  is  a  record  of  a  grant,  in 
1651,  in  which  the  patentee  was  permitted  to  receive 
eight  head  rights  for  this  number  of  voyages  across  the 
sea  backwards  and  forwards.*  This  was  in  contempt  of 
the  spirit  although  in  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the 
law.  No  lapse  of  time,  as  observed  in  the  case  of  John 
Chew,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  served  to  make 
invalid  a  claim  based  upon  the  transportation  of  one's 
self.  The  widower  could  secure  patents  on  head  rights 
acquired  by  his  marriage  to  several  wives  in  succession, 
provided  that  he  could  truthfully  swear  that  he  bad 
brought  them  into  the  Colony,  or  that  they  had  come  at 

1  Va.  Land  PtOenUi,  vol.  1623-1643,  p.  446. 

*  Beeord$  of  Mtnrixo  Covnty,  toI.  1682-1701,  p.  176,  Vi.  Sttte 
Library. 

•  Va.  Land  PaUnts,  vol.  1660-1679,  p.  433.  A  Bimilar  initkuce  win 
be  found  in  Ibid.,  vol.  1843-1661,  p.  172. 
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their  own  expense.  In  a  patent  granted  to  William  Car- 
ter in  1636,  the  head  rights  were  derived  from  hia  trans- 
portation in  different  years  of  two  wives,  then  deceased, 
bis  living  "tvife,  and  seven  additional  persons.^  Many 
head  rights  were  obtained  on  the  ground  of  a  pretended 
blood-relationship  to  individuals  now  dead  who  had  settled 
in  Virginia.* 

The  perversion  of  the  head  right  from  its  original 
purposes  grew  more  and  more  palpable  with  the  progress 
of  time,  the  certificate  being  granted  without  the  slightest 
regard  for  the  requirements  of  the  law.  One  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  instances  of  this  perversion  was  where  the 
master  of  a  ship  swore  before  the  proper  authorities  that 
he  had  on  a  stated  occasion  brought  into  the  Colony  cer- 
tain persons,  who  were  in  reality  his  seamen  and  passen- 
gers, for  whose  transportation  he  had  never  received  the 
head  rights  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  this  claim  was 
rarely  thrown  out,  although  the  seamen  were  permanently 
attached  to  his  vessel  under  articles  of  agreement  which 
had  been  compelling  and  would  still  compel  their  services 
for  a  long  period,  while  the  passengers  had  borne  every 
expense  they  incurred  in  making  the  voy^e.*  In  the 
succeeding  year,  perliaps,  he  would  repeat  the  act,  and 
upon  the  basis  of  the  same  sailors,  together  with  a  new 
batch  of  passengers,  obtain,  after  taking  the  required 
oath,  the  same  number  of  certificates  to  head  rights  as  in 
the  preceding  year.  In  general,  the  custom  prevailing 
among  those  having  recourse  to  these  unprincipled  meth- 
ods, who  must,  after  all,  have  been  comparatively  few,  was 
to  sell  the  head  rights  thus  gotten  as  soon  as  they  re- 

>  Va.  Land  Patentt,  vol.  1683-1043,  p.  659. 

'  AbttraeCi  of  Froceedinga  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  toI.U, 
pp.  16,  17. 

»  Hartwell,  ChUton,  and  Blair's  Present  State  of  Virginia,  1897,  p.  16. 
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ceived  their  certificates,  which  pl^ed  the  purchasers  in 
the  positioD  of  the  ahipmasters  with  reference  to  the 
patents  to  be  sued  out.  The  acquisition  of  head  rights 
under  these  circumstances  by  masters  of  vessela  having 
been  attended  with  no  pecuniary  cost  and  with  little 
personal  inconvenience,  it  followed  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  dispose  of  their  certificates  for  a  smaller  amount 
of  tobacco  than  was  usual.  In  this  way,  they  were  able 
to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  their  cargoes,  which, 
from  the  fact  that  no  outlay  was  entailed  in  securing  it, 
augmented  to  that  extent  the  clear  profit  of  the  voyage. 
As  long  as  the  violation  of  the  law  was  either  consciously 
or  unwittingly  overlooked  by  the  colonial  authorities, 
there  was  no  reason  in  the  opinion  of  a  shipmaster  guilty 
of  this  fraud  why  he  should  be  disturbed  in  conscience. 
To  guard,  however,  against  the  chance  of  his  scheme  of 
acquiring  head  rights  on  the  strength  of  having  trans- 
ported to  Virginia  his  own  sailors  tor  the  third  or  even 
for  the  fourth  time,  being  upset  by  the  honesty  of  the 
officials  before  whom  the  oath  was  taken,  he  was  gener- 
ally too  shrewd  to  select  the  same  county  in  t^e  Colony 
twice  in  succession  as  the  scene  of  his  imposition  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 

As  might  have  been  confidently  expected,  the  evil  ex- 
ample of  an  unscrupulous  shipmaster  was  imitated  by  the 
sailors  under  him.^  It  would  have  been  unnatural  for 
the  underling  to  have  observed  the  profit  which  hia  supe- 
rior was  reaping  by  his  facility  in  false  swearing  with- 
out seeking  to  secure  some  advantage  for  himself  by  the 
same  means.  The  master  of  a  vessel  having  obtained  a 
certain  number  of  certificates  of  head  rights,  by  taking 
an  oath  that  he  had  brought  to  Virginia  his  own  sailors, 
whom  he  doubtless  described  in  very  indefinite  terms,  the 
>  Hannell,  Chilton,  and  Blaii's  Prtttnt  StaU  of  Virqin^,  1697,  p.  Ifl. 
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sailors  in  their  turn  swore  with  equal  roundness  that 
they  had  transported  themselves  at  their  own  expense, 
and  were  therefore  each  entitled  to  iifty  acres  in  the 
Colony.  There  was  little  likelihood  that  the  common 
mariner  was  more  scrupulous  than  his  superior  in  em- 
bodying in  his  oath  the  statement  that  he  had  never  re- 
ceived previously  a  certificate  to  a  head  right  on  the  basis 
of  transportation  of  either  himself  or  his  commander. 
The  same  custom  of  selling  the  certificates  secured  in  this 
fraudulent  manner  prevailed  among  the  sailors  as  among 
the  shipmasters. 

There  are  many  indications,  however,  that  the  area  of 
soil  in  the  Colony  in  the  possession  of  seafaring  men  ac- 
quired by  patent  was  very  extensive.  As  early  as  1624, 
there  was  a  grant  of  two  hundred  acres  at  Kecoughtan  to 
William  Gainge,  a  mariner.  In  1635,  William  Barker,  , 
also  a  mariner,  obtained  a  patent  to  four  hundred  acres 
in  Charles  City  County;  three  years  later,  Richard  Barn- 
house,  who  followed  the  same  profession,  received  by 
patent  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.^  The  author  of  the 
New  I>e»enption  of  Virffima,  writing  in  1649,  declared  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  shipmasters  and  the  principal 
seamen  employed  in  the  transportation  of  tobacco  from 
the  Colony  at  that  time  owned  plantations  there.'  Pow- 
ers of  attorney  are  frequently  found  in  the  County  Court 
entries  of  that  period  still  in  existence,  conferring  author- 
ity on  some  one  in  Virginia  to  manage  or  sell  estates 
which  had  descended  to  the  person  giving  the  power  from 

1  Fa.  Land  PalenU,  vol.  1623-1643,  pp.  39,  622. 

*  The  extent  of  the  poBBesslong  in  land  held  by  shipmasters  in  Virginia 
is  shown  more  fully  by  the  County  Records  than  by  tiie  Patent  Books  in 
the  Land  OfBce.  Special  reference  may  be  made  t«  the  Records  of  York 
and  Lower  Norfolk  Counties.  The  instances  of  sales  ajid  pnrchasea  by 
msrinerB  preserved  in  these  lecorda  are  too  numerous  to  be  uoted  here 
separately. 
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a  mariner  who  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  VirginiaD  trade. 
Some  of  these  powers  appear  to  sustain  the  aseertioD  of 
contemporaneous  witnesses  that  the  dealings  of  saiiors  in 
connection  with  head  rights  were  not  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  There  was  recorded  in  the  comity  of 
Rappahannock,  in  1668,  a  document  of  this  character 
from  Thomas  Sheppard  of  Plymouth  in  England,  in 
which  he  places  William  Moseley  in  charge  of  his  inter- 
est in  one  hundred  and  fifty  head  rights  due  him  for  the 
transportation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  at  differ- 
eat  times,  and  in  different  ships,  on  account  of  whom,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  no  certificates  had  as  yet  been  obtained.* 
It  might  be  well  asked  where  were  these  persons  ?  If  they 
had  been  free  when  they  came  over,  they  had  doubtless 
secured  patents  on  the  basis  of  their  own  transportation, 
or  if  they  had  become  servants  on  their  arrival  in  the  Col- 
ony, their  masters  or  mistresses  had  most  probably  taken 
advantage  of  this  fact  to  acquire  lai^r  areas  of  the  public 
lands  than  were  at  that  time  in  their  possession. 

For  one  individual  who  was  brought  over  to  Virginia, 
two  hundred  acres  were  frequently  obtained  by  different 
persons.'  The  shipmaster  secured  fifty  acres  for  trans- 
porting him  ia  his  vessel,  the  merchant  who  purchased 
his  period  of  service  from  the  shipmaster,  or  who  had 
entered  into  covenants  with  him  through  ^ents  in  Eng- 
land, received  a  second  fifty  acres,  and  the  same  number 
were  granted  to  the  planter  who  acquired  the  interest  in 
him  owned  by  the  merchant.  It  happened  quite  often 
that  two  planters  would  unite  in  buying  from  the  mer- 
chant the  same  individual  as  one  of  many  individuals  im- 
ported, and  under  these  circumstances,  they  were  allowed 

>  Hecords  of  BappaAannoek  County,  vol.  1668-1673,  p.  160,  V«.  State 

'  Letter!  of  Governor  Spotiaood,  vol.  II,  p.  15. 
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tw^o  bead  rights  on  account  of  the  same  person.  The 
proprietaries  of  the  Northern  Neck  did  not  consider  them- 
selves under  any  legal  constraint  to  give  fifty  acres  of 
land  for  the  transportation  of  every  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  might  he  introduced  into  the  boundaries  of  their 
territory  as  defined  in  their  grant.  This  led  to  a  further 
perversion  of  the  ohject  of  the  head  right.  The  ship- 
master or  merchant  who  had  imported  servants  into  the 
Northern  Neck,  or  English  emigrants  who  had  gone  there 
to  settle,  entered  a  claim  for  lands  in  that  part  of  Vir- 
ginia which  lay  outside  of  the  limits  controlled  by  the 
proprietaries,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  individuals 
brought  in,  and  when  they  had  secured  acknowlet^menta 
of  their  claims,  they  assigned  the  certificates  for  a  stated 
consideration  to  persons  who  either  lived  in  that  division 
of  the  Colony  or  who  proposed  to  take  up  their  residence 
there,  and  who  by  means  of  these  certificates  were  able  to 
obtain  patents  to  extensive  plantations.  In  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  Colony  at  large  acquired  the  additional  popula- 
tion, and  to  that  degree  the  principle  of  the  head  right 
remained  inviolate,  but  the  principle  was  really  disre- 
garded in  the  fact  that  these  transactions  threw  into  the 
hands  of  the  purchasers  of  the  certificates  great  bodies  of 
land  which  must  continue  wholly  uncultivated  and  un- 
inhabited.' 

The  perversion  was  pushed  so  far  that  head  rights  ( 
were  granted  upon  the  presentation  of  lists  of  names  \ 
copied  from  old  books  of  record,  and  it  ended  in  the 
clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony  falling 
into  the  grossly  illegal  habit  of  selling  these  rights  to  all 
who  would  pay  from  one  to  five  shillings  for  each  right, 
without  any  pretension  being  made  that  the  buyer  had 
complied  with  the  law  either  by  bringing  in  immigrants 
'  Letters  of  Qovemor  ^oUieood,  vol.  I,  p.  153. 
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himself  or  by  purchasing  certificates  from  persons  who 
had  done  so.^  These  abuses  crept  in  with  the  general 
consent.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  inclina- 
1  tioD  to  disregard  the  regulation  as  to  head  rights,  both 
I  in  its  letter  and  spirit,  was  not  confined  to  the  office 
'  of  the  Secretary.  If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  state  of  public  feeling,  we  will  find  that  it  was  the 
result  of  economic  influences  that  had  sprung  up  and 
grown  with  the  progress  of  time.  When  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  had  reached  a  certain  point  of 
expansion,  the  reasons  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  the  head  right  in  the  beginning  began 
appreciably  to  weaken,  although  until  the  whole  country 
had  been  appropriated  by  individual  proprietors  and  bad 
become  inhabited,  these  reasons  could  never  cease  to  have 
force.  In  time,  however,  there  inevitably  arose  a  demand 
for  a  more  easy  and  less  expensive  method  of  acquiring 
an  interest  in  severalty  in  unoccupied  soil.  The  trans- 
portation of  persons  from  England  or  elsewhere  entailed, 
even  in  the  beginning,  upon  those  who  wished  to  sue  out 
patents  to  land  in  the  Colony,  a  much  heavier  outlay 
than  they  would  have  been  willing  to  incur,  but  for  the 
fact  that  during  the  early  years  in  the  history  of  Virginia, 
this  was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  laborers  whom 
they  needed  to  bring  the  ground  they  had  secured  into  » 
state  of  cultivation.  When,  however,  the  population  had 
grown  so  large  that  it  was  possible  to  get  this  assistance 
without  having  to  go  to  the  expense  of  importing  either 
servants  or  slaves,  it  followed  that  the  law  restricting  the 
method  of  obtaining  land  by  patent  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  head  right  upon  the  basis  of  transportation,  or  pur- 
chase of  certificate,  became  in  many  cases  extremely  incon- 
venient. To  the  man  who  lacked  the  pecuniary  means  to 
>  Hartwell,  CbilloD,  and  Bluir'a  Present  State  of  Virginia,  I08T,  p.  16. 
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meet  the  expense  of  conveying  persons  to  the  Colony,  or 
to  buy  them  either  as  slaves  or  servants  after  they  had 
been  brought  in  by  others,  the  ability  to  purchase  a  patent 
by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  in  the  Secretary's  ofBce  / 
offered  his  only  opportunity  of  securing  an  estate  out  of  I 
the  public  domain.  A  wealthy  planter  might  wish  to 
add  to  the  area  of  the  soil  that  had  long  been  in  his  pos< 
session  and  under  cultivation,  an  adjoining  tract,  which 
had  never  been  taken  up,  to  be  used  as  a  range  for  his 
stock  or  as  the  site  for  new  tobacco  fields.  Under  a  strict  I 
operation  of  the  law,  his  only  resource  under  these  circum-  \ 
stances  was  to  import  the  number  of  persons  who  were  i 
required  to  assure  him  a  title,  or  to  purchase  an  equal 
number  of  certificates  of  head  rights,  but  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  it  might  not  have  been  to  his  advantage  to 
increase  the  band  of  servants  and  slaves  already  belong- 
ing to  him.  If  the  principle  of  the  head  right  had 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  been  carried  out  in  full,  the  ex- 
pense and  annoyance  entailed  upon  the  planter  in  adding 
a  body  of  outlying  land  not  yet  appropriated,  to  the 
property  already  owned  by  him,  would  have  been  so 
much  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the  tract,  that 
he  would  probably  have  foregone  his  intention  altogether. 
It  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  cases  of  this  kind  that 
the  habit  crept  in  towards  the  end  of  the  century  of 
granting  patents  upon  a  payment  of  a  fee  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office.  It  did  not  have  the  countenance  of  law, 
but  popular  convenience  suggested  and  sustained  it.  Its 
liability  to  gross  abuse  could  not  discredit  the  substantial 
reasons  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  It  was  a  modified 
form  of  purchase  which  had  its  only  authority  in  custom, 
but  in  communities  resembling  those  of  Virginia  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  custom  had  all  the  force  and  influ- 
ence of  the  most  positive  statute.     It  was  only  a  question 
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of  time  for  such  a  custom  to  be  adopted  as  a  standing 
regulation.     When  the  laws  of  the  Colony  were  codified 
I     in  1705,  under  the  requirements  of  an  Act  passed  a  few 
l     years  before,  it  waa  provided  that  in  addition  to  the 
j  1    method  of  acquiring  an  interest  in  the  soil  upon  the  basis 
I  \   of  the  head  right,  the  power  of  purchasing  the  public 
\  I  lands   with   coin  or   its   equivalent,  tobacco,   should    be 
\  I  allowed.     By  the  irregular  conduct  of  the  clerks  in  the 
Secretary's  office,  already  referred  to,  the  charge   for  a 
patent  had  ranged  from  one  shilling  to  five  for  every  fifty 
\    acres.     The  price  was  definitely  fixed  by  the  statute  at  five.' 
I  have  already  enumerated  the   steps   in  the   course, 
which,  during  the  existence  of  the  Company,  had  to  be 
taken  to  give  validity  to  a  patent  to  land  in  the  Colony, 
namely,  the  presentation  of  a  petition  to  the  Quarter 
Court,  its  reference  to  the  standing  committee  for  exam- 
ination, and  its  final  confirmation  by  the  corporation 
at  a  general  meeting.     This  confirmation,  as  has  been 
seen,  was  also  required  where  the  grant  had  been  made 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  in  Virginia  acting  in  a 
ministerial  capacity  under  the  orders  of  1618.     After  the 
abolition  of  the  Company,  the  method  of  obtaining  a 
patent  was  much  less  complicated.     The  person  having  a 

i  claim  to  head  rights  went  before  the  clerk  of  the  court 
of  the  county  in  which  he  resided,  and  took  an  oath  that 
he  had  imported  the  number  of  individuals  whose  names 
he  presented  in  his  list.'  The  oath  and  the  list  were  then 
T—  \  embodied  in  a  certificate  bearing  the  seal  of  the  court 
'  and  the  official  signature  of  the  clerk.  This  certificate 
was  entered  in  the  records  of  the  county.  It  was  very 
frequently  assigned  at  once  by  the  owner  in  return  for 
what  he  deemed  to  be  a  sufBcient  consideration,  and  when 

I  Hening's  Statutes,  vol  111,  p.  305. 

*  Beverley's  Sitorg  of  VXrginia,  pp.  226,  226. 
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the  patent  was  drawn  upoa  its  authority,  the  fact  that  it 
was  based  upon  head  rights  which  had  been  transferred 
was  carefully  stated  in  its  text.^     The  certificate  having 
been  secured,  whether  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  who  had  obtained  it  from  the  clerk  or  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  a  purchaser,  it  had  to  be  entered  in    I  (^ 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony.     In  theory,  the    • 
accuracy  of  the  list  of  persona,  represented  in  this  certifi- 
cate to  have  been  transported  to  Virginia,  was  inquired 
into  by  the  clerks  in  that  ofHce,  and  if  the  list  was  shown 
to  be  correct,  the  document  was  filed  as  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent records  of  the  Secretary.     A  second  certificate   |  J 
was  now  issued  which  directed  the  surveyor  of  the  county   {  ^ 
in  which  the  person  seeking  the  patent  desired  to  have 
lands  assigned  to  him,  to  lay  o£F  the  prescribed  number  of 
acres. 

During  a  long  period,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  limit  | 
set  to  the  area  of  soil  to  which  a  single  individual  might  I 
thus  secure  a  certificate,  this  merely  depending  upon  the 
Qomber  of  persons  whom  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the 
country.     During  the  four  years  preceding  1623,  forty- 
four  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  Company  to  paten- 
tees, each  of  whom  had  engaged  to  transport  at  least  one 
hundred  persons  at  his  own  expense  to  the  Colony.     This 
would  signify  that  each  of  these  patentees  obtained  a 
holding  of  five  thousand  acres.*    The  plantations  acquired  | 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  as  to  head  rights  were  at  1 
this  time  comparatively  small  ad  a  rule.     An  examination 
of  the  census  taken  of  the  landowners  of  the  Colony  in 
1626,  reveals  that  the  size  of  a  great  majority  of  the 

•  Va.  Land  Patents,  vol.  1623-1M8,  p.  758 ;  vol.  1843-1651,  p.  112. 

*  Abetraet*  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  Londim,  vol.  II, 
p.  150.  For  every  person  imported,  fifty  acres  were  allowed,  making  for 
one  hundred  persons,  five  tbooaaod  acres. 
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estates  at  that  time  ranged  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  ;  many  covered  as  much  as  three 
hundred  acres  ;  a  few  extended  to  six  hundred,  and  still 
fewer  to  one  thousand.^  It  was  not  many  years  before  the 
disposition  to  sue  out  patents  to  tracts  which  were  con- 
sidered large  in  that  age  had  grown  sufficiently  to  induce 
the  Governor  and  Council  to  write  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  England,  and  advise  them  strongly  to  prohibit  the  ap- 
propriation hy  any  one  individual  of  great  bodies  of  land 
in  Virginia,  but  this  recommendation  made  no  impression 
on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.*  Barely  a  decade 
later,  there  were  men  in  the  Colony  in  the  possession  of 
plantations  in  the  different  counties  which  aggregated 
ten  thousand  acres. 

When  a  person,  however,  was  able  to  obtain  possession 
of  a  great  number  of  acres,  it  was  generally  through  the 
acquisition,  by  patent,  of  plantation  after  plantation,  each 
of  a  comparative  small  area,  but  amounting  in  their 
aggregat*  extent  to  a  vast  body  of  land.  The  records  in 
the  Register's  office  in  Richmond,  in  which  the  copies  of 
the  patents  are  preserved,  enable  us  to  discover  with  a  fur 
degree  of  exactness  the  size  of  the  tracts  taken  up  from 
year  to  year  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Company.*  From 

'  BrUlah  Slatt  Paper),  Colonial,  vol.  IV,  No.  10,  L  This  fmpoiUikt 
document  will  be  found  in  the  appendii  lo  Bnrk's  MUtory  of  VirgiuiA. 
and  aiso  io  Hotten's  Original  List  of  Emigrantt  to  America,  jeOO-1700. 

*  Governor  and  Council  of  Virginia  to  Privy  Council,  Brititk  SlaU 
J^ipws,  Colonial  PaptTt,  vol.  IV,  No.  10 ;  Sainsbury  Abstracts  for  2626, 
p.  141,  Va.  State  Library.  See  also  for  this  document,  Virginia  Maga- 
zine of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  II,  p.  60. 

■  Tbis  collection  of  patents  nndoubtedly  constitutes  the  great  bulk  o( 
those  granted  in  Virginia  In  tbe  course  of  the  eeTenteeDtli  centoiy. 
The;  fill  eight  large  folio  volumes.  Hardly  a  single,  if  any,  year  afta 
1630  is  unrepresented.  The  fire  which  did  ao  much  damage  in  the  offlce 
of  the  Secretary  in  tbe  time  of  Governor  Andros,  must  have  been  con- 
Qned  in  large  measure  to  the  destruction  of  other  records.    See  Beverley's 
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1626  to  1632,  the  greatest  area  of  soil  included  in  any  one 
pateat  was  one  thousand  acres.  In  no  other  instance  did 
it  rise  above  five  hundred.  The  average  area  ranged  from 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred.  In  16S2,  the  lai^est  num- 
ber of  acres  taken  up  under  one  patent  was  three  hundred 
and  fifty.  In  1634,  two  very  extensive  tracts  were  acquired 
by  patent,  one  amounting  to  twenty-five  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  the  other  to  five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  There  were  in  the  same  year  two  instances  of 
patents  to  tracts  of  fifteen  hundred  acres  respectively  and 
two  of  two  thousand  acres.  The  general  average  was  not 
in  excess  of  seven  hundred  and  nineteen.  In  1635,  there 
was  but  one  tract  taken  up  by  patent,  which  ranged  as 
high  as  two  thousand  acres ;  the  average  size  of  the  tracts 
thus  acquired  in  the  course  of  this  year  was  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  In  1636,  the  largest  tract  obtained  by 
patent  was  two  thousand  acres  In  extent,  and  the  averse 
was  three  hundred  and  fifty-one.  In  1637,  the  largest  was 
fifty-three  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  In  four  instances,  two 
thousand  acres  were  acquired,  and  in  a  third,  twenty-two 
hundred  and  fifty,  while  the  average  area  was  not  in 
excess  of  four  hundred  and  forty-five.  In  1638,  the  most 
extensive  area  included  in  a  patent  was  three  thousand 
acres.  The  average  number  was  four  hundred  and 
twenty-three.    In  1640,  the  most  extensive  area  of  ground 

HUtvry  of  VirgiaSa,  pp.  B2,  83.  The  General  Assembly  In  1666  referred 
U>  "the  casualty  of  tno  severall  fires,  whereby  many  of  those  rights 
(bead  righta  recorded  in  the  Secretai7's  office)  .  .  .  were  deetroyed." 
Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  245.  Tbis  statute  was  passed  to  give  validity 
to  patents  "  for  which  there  appeare  not  any  right  upon  record."  It  is 
quite  probable  from  the  apparent  completeness  of  the  patent  books  for 
the  seventeenth  centory  now  in  the  Register's  office  in  Richmond,  that 
the  owners  of  many  patents  which  were  found  not  to  be  on  record  in 
consequence  of  these  fires  or  the  neglect  oi  the  clerks,  presented  them 
at  the  Secretary's  office  in  order  to  have  them  copied  into  the  patent  books 
as  a  means  of  strengtbening  their  titles. 

TOL.  1.— 211 
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included  in  a  patent  was  thirteen  hundred  acres,  while  the 
average  number  acquired  in  this  form  was  four  hnndred 
and  five.  In  1641,  the  most  extensive  area  was  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two,  and  the  averse  three  hundred  and 
forty-three.  In  1642,  there  were  granted  under  one 
patent  three  thousand  acres  of  land ;  five  additional  pat- 
ents included  an  area  ranging  from  two  thousand  to 
twenty-five  hundred  acres,  while  the  average  was  five 
hundred  and  fifty-nine.  In  three  instances  in  1643,  as 
much  as  four  thousand,  three  thousand,  and  twenty -one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  acres  were  included  in  different 
patents,  and  in  two  instances,  the  area  of  the  grants 
amounted  to  two  thousand  acres.  The  average  area  was 
five  hundred  and  ninety-five.  In  1644,  the  largest  area 
of  ground  acquired  by  a  patentee  was  six  hundred  and 
seventy  acres,  while  the  average  extent  of  the  grants  was 
three  hundred  and  seventy.  In  1645,  the  largest  area  was 
one  thousand  and  ninety  and  the  average  three  hundred 
and  thirty-tiu'ee.  In  1646,  the  greatest  extent  of  ground 
included  in  a  single  patent  was  twelve  hundred  acres, 
while  the  average  number  of  acres  covered  by  the  grants 
was  three  hundred  and  sixty.  In  1647,  the  greatest  area 
was  six  hundred  and  fifty  and  the  average  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one.  In  1648,  the  greatest  area  was  eighteen 
hundred  acres.  Two  patents  were  granted  in  which  this 
extent  of  ground  was  included.  The  average  area  was 
four  hundred  and  twelve.  In  1649,  the  grants  by  patents 
amounted  in  area  in  one  instance  to  thirty-five  hundred 
acres;  in  another,  to  three  thousand  and  two  hundred,  and 
in  still  another,  to  three  thousand  and  fifty.  The  average 
extent  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-two.  In  1650,  the 
largest  grants  included  in  one  instance,  fifty -three  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  and  in  a  second  instance,  thirty-four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three.     In  five  additional  instances,  they 
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equalled  or  exceeded  two  thousand  acres.     The  average 
area  -was  six  hundred  and  seventj-sevea. 

From  the  figures  which  I  have  given,  it  will  be  seen 
that  from  1634  to  1650  inclusive,  the  average  area  of  soil    1 
which  was  acquired  by  patents  granted  in  that  interval     I 
did  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  forty-sis  acres.  ' 

Let  us  now  examine  the  patents  which  were  sued  out  in 
tte  course  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  century.     Owing 
to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  issued,  it  would 
be  too  tedious  to  present  a  summary  of  each  year,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  case  of  the  grants  made  previous  to  1650. 
The  calculation  will  now  be  confined  to  periods.^    From 
1650  to  1655,  the  average  size  of  the  patents  was  five  hun-    \ 
dred  and  ninety-one  acres.    There  were  issued  ninety-two    ' 
patents  ranging  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  acres, 
forty-one  from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand,  and  three 
from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand.     The  average  size  of    [ 
the  patents  in  the  interval  between  1655  and  1666  was    | 
six  hundred  and  seventy-one  acres.     In  this  interval, 
there  were   issued   two   hundred   and   fifty-two   patents, 
ranging  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand   acres,  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  from  two  thousand  to  five  thou- 
sand, and  twenty  from  five  thousand   to   ten   thousand. 
In  the  interval  between  1666  and  1679,  the  average  size  | 
of  the  patents  was  eight  hundred  and  ninety  acres.     In  * 
this  interval,  there  were  issued  two  hundred  and  twenty 
patents,  ranging  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  acres, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four   from  two   thousand   to   five 
thousand,  twenty-five  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand, 
and  twelve  from  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thousand. 

In  the  interval  between  1679  and  1689,  the  average    i 
size  of  the  patents  was  six  hundred  and  seven  acres.     In    | 

'  These  periods  represent  the  length  of  time  covered  by  the  respective 
patent  books  for  the  last  bait  of  the  century. 
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this  interval,  there  were  issued  one  hundred  and  forty- 
three  patents  ranging  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand 
acres,  sixty-six  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand,  seven- 
teen from  five  thousand  to  ten  thousand,  and  two  from 
ten  thousand  to  twenty  thousand.  In  the  interval 
hetween  1685  and  1695,  the  aver^^  size  of  the  patents 
was  six  hundred  and  one  acres.  In  this  interval,  there 
were  issued  sixty-three  patents  ranging  from  one  thon- 
sand  to  two  thousand  acres,  twenty-three  from  two  thou- 
sand to  five  thousand,  and  seven  from  five  thousand  to 
ten  thousand.  In  the  interval  between  1695  and  1700, 
the  average  size  of  the  patents  was  six  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  acres.  In  this  interval,  there  were  issued 
fourteen  patents,  rangii^  from  one  Uiousand  to  two  thou- 
sand acres,  thirteen  from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand, 
seven  from  five  thousand  to  ten,  and  there  was  one  for 
thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  acres. 

In  the  course  of  this  whole  period  of  fifty  years,  the 
average  size  of  the  patents  was  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  acres,  a  difference  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
as  compared  with  the  average  size  of  the  patents  issued 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

In  the  Brief  Declaration  drawn  up  by  the  Council 
for  Virginia  in  1616,  the  announcement  was  made  that 
the  Company  would  soon  dispatch  to  the  Colony  a  sur- 
veyor with  instructions  to  draw  a  plat  of  the  lands  which 
were  to  be  distributed  among  the  different  adventurers 
according  to  the  plan  agreed  upon.'  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  reference  to  persons  of  this  pursuit  in  the 
history  of  Virginia,  accepting  the  term  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  determines  the  boundaries  of  grants.  Interpreting 
it  in  its  largest  meaning,  there  had  been,  previous  to  this, 
sever^  makers  of  maps  in  the  Colony  who  may  have  pos- 
1  Brief  Declantion,  Brown's  Genttis  of  tht  United  States,  pp.  778,  7T9. 
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sessed  technical  knowledge  of  common  surveying.  When 
Argoll  arrived  in  1617,  he  was  probably  accompanied  by 
some  one  who  had  been  trained  in  this  art,  since  Martin's 
and  Smith's  Hundreds  were  laid  off  before  the  close  of  his 
administration.  If  the  services  of  a  surveyor  were  called 
into  requisition,  his  name  remains  unrecorded.  The  first 
member  of  this  profession  known  to  be  associated  with 
Virg^inia,  was  Richard  Norwood,  who  had  at  one  time  been 
engaged  in  the  task  of  surveying  the  Somers  Islands.^ 
There  must  have  been  several  surveyors  in  the  Colony 
a  few  years  before  the  suggestion  of  his  name,  as  a 
division  was  made  of  a  lai^  extent  of  soil  as  soon  as 
Governor  Yeardley  had  finally  established  himself  in  a 
position  to  enforce  the  instructions  of  the  Company. 
Norwood  was  recommended  by  Captain  William  Tucker 
as  a  man  who  was  well  versed  in  his  business  and  who  was 
also  ansioua  to  emigrate  to  Virginia.  At  the  court  at 
which  this  recommendation  was  made,  the  session  being 
held  in  May,  1621,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange 
vrith  him  the  terms  on  which  he  would  carry  out  the 
work  he  proposed  to  perform.  These  negotiations, 
however,  came  to  nothing." 

Only  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  Company  employed 
William  Claiborne  in  the  place  of  Norwood,  and  sent  him 
to  the  Colony.  The  annual  remuneration  allowed  him 
was  fixed  at  thirty  pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  either 
ID  the  form  of  tobacco,  or  such  other  commodity  as  had  a 
high  value  in  the  English  markets.  There  is  evidence  to 
show  that  he  received  the  amount  of  wages  which  had 

»  The  Bermudas.  British  State  Fapen,  Colonial  Papers,  vol.  II,  No, 
S3, 1 ;  Sainabitrg  Abstracts/or  1623,  p.  113,  Va.  State  Library.  It  would 
appear  from  this  sutbority  that  Norwood  bad  obtained  a  grant  to  land  In 
Vii^nia.  See  Woria  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  63S,  for  reference  to  his 
map  of  Somers  Isles,  1609. 

*  Abttracls  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  122. 
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been  promised  him.^  The  Company  also  erected  a  dwdl- 
iog-house  for  bis  use,  and  furnished  him  with  the  books 
and  instruments  he  required  in  the  performance  of  hia 
duties."  In  the  instructioits  given  to  Governor  Wyatt  in 
1621,  Claiborne  accompaajring  this  officer  to  Virginia  in 
the  course  of  that  year,^  Wyatt  was  ordered  to  employ 
him  in  drawii^  a  map  of  the  country  and  in  laying  off 
the  dividends  of  the  planters,  these  tasks  being  imder- 
takeu  by  him  in  addition  to  determining  the  boundaries 
of  the  lands  assigned  to  the  officers,  a  duty  requiring  no 
great  length  of  time  for  its  completion.* 

The  office  of  Surveyor-General  was  created  after  the 
abolition  of  the  Company.  The  appointment  of  an  in- 
cumbent was  made  by  warrant  drawn  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  of  England  and  having  the  great  seal  attached  to 
it.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  was  expressly  prohibited 
from  appointing  thb  officer.^  His  duties  consisted  in 
keeping  a  record  of  the  surveys  and  in  commissioning  the 
whole  body  of  surveyors.  The  latter  were  instructed  to 
report  to  him  every  year  at  Jamestown,  where  their 
hooka,  showing  their  work  during  the  previous  twelve 
months,  were  carefully  examined  by  him  to    discover 

1  This  WHS  ' '  200  weight  of  tobacco."  George  Sand^B  to  John  Ferrer, 
British  State  Faperi,  Colonial  Pap«ra,  voL  U,  No.  27  j  Saintbttrf  Ab- 
tiraeu  for  1623,  p.  88,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  AbsiraOs  of  Proceeding!  of  the  Virginia  Con^Mny  of  London,  rtA.  J, 
p.  131. 

»  Worla  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  p.  56*. 

'  The  list  of  landowners  and  their  holdings  in  1626  was  the  work  of 
Claiborne.  For  this  list,  see  appendix  of  Burk's  Bistort/  of  Virginia  ;  also 
Sandolph  USS;  vol.  Ill,  pp.  180-186.  For  survey  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  public  officers,  see  letter  of  the  Company  dated  July  25,  lASl, 
Netll'a  Virginia  OaroloTum,  p.  21 ;  also  Neill's  Virjinia  Company  o/Loit' 
don,  p.  226. 

'  Instructions  to  Wyatt,  1638-S9,  British  Stnte  Pap»rt.  Colonial  Sntrf 
Book,  vol.  LXSIX,  pp.  219-236 ;  Sainsbury  Abttraets  for  1638,  p.  46, 
Va.  Stale  Library. 
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whether  they  had  acted  justly  and  faithfully.'  The  first 
person  who  held  the  surveyor-generaUhip  was  Gabriel  Haw- 
ley,  who  had  unusual  claims  upon  the  royal  favor.  Haw- 
ley  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Eveljoi,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  in  1637,  their  action  being 
afterwards  confirmed  in  England.'  The  position  was 
subsequently  filled  by  Thomas  Loving,  and  later  still  by 
Edmund  Scarborough,  who  held  it  in  the  early  part  of  the 
period  following  the  Restoration.  In  1671,  Alexander 
Cuipeper  received  the  appointment  to  this  office  from  the 
King,  and  Philip  Ludwell  served  as  his  deputy,  after 
1676.  In  time,  the  transfer  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
to  a  deputy  led  to  so  much  discontent,  that  in  1690  the 
Governor  and  Council  entered  a  petition  with  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations,  urging  that  the  Surveyor- 
General  should  be  required  to  reside  in  the  Colony." 

When  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary  College  waa 
granted,  among  the  powers  conferred  on  this  institution 
waa  one  to  appoint  surveyors  after  the  manner  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  oi  the  former  Surveyor-General,  whose 
functions  in  this  particular  were  merged  in  the  college. 
Before  the  institution  was  actually  founded,  the  right  to 
commission  resided  in  its  trustees,  who,  if  they  consid- 
ered it  advisable,  had  the  authority  to  delegate  this  right 
to  a  substitute.  Acting  upon  this  authority,  the  trustees 
m  1692  appointed  Miles  Cary  Surveyor-General,  who  was 
to  execute  the  duties  of  the  position  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  a  committee  named  by  the  governing  body  of  j 
the  institution.     The  surveyors  commissioned  by  the  col- 

•  Letter  o(  Secretary  Ludwell  to  English  Secretary  of  State,  BritUlt 
StaU  Papert,  Colonial  Papers,  vol.  XX,  No.  126,  I ;  WirtdeT  Papers, 
Tol.  I,  p.  208,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  The  statement  in  Neill'B  EnglUh  Colonization  of  America,  p.  263,  Is 
incorrect. 

»  Bntiah  State  Papen,  Va.  B.  T.,  vol  XXIX,  pp.  41^5. 
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lege  or  its  substitute  were  required  to  pay  the  trustees 
one-sixth  part  of  the  fees  of  their  office,  and  also  to  make 
an  annual  report  of  the  surveys  entered  in  their  books  in 
the  course  of  that  period.' 

Whilst  the  ordinary  surveyor  received  Mb  coDUulasion 
from  the  Surveyor-General,  his  deputy,  or  Wiliiatn  and 
Mary  College,  according  to  the  period  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  which  he  lived,  his  appointment  seems  to  have 
been  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  justices  of  the  court 
of  the  county  in  which  he  resided,  and  they  were  ordered 
by  Act  of  Assembly  to  select  only  such  persons  as  men 
experienced  in  surveying  would  recommend.*  The  Gov- 
ernor also  possessed  the  right  to  feuspend  any  surveyor 
for  sufficient  cause.^  Members  of  this  profession  formed 
a  society,  which  met  at  Jamestown,  where  it  was  often 
consulted  in  disputes  as  to  boundaries.*  Many  of  the 
surveyors  were  men  of  the  first  consequence  in  the  Colony 
in  point  of  character,  ability,  and  wealth.  In  the  last 
decade  of  the  century,  —  and  there  was  no  difference  in 
this  respect  in  the  earlier  periods,  —  the  list  included 
such  distinguished  citizens  as  Theodorick  Bland,  Thomas 
Swann,  Miles  Gary,  James  Minge,  Edmund  Scarborough, 
and  William  Moseley.     The  number  of  positions  occupied 

'  Surrejor  of  a  Coanty's  Commission,  Ftrfrfnia  Magaziiu  o/  HiUorf 
and  Biography,  vol.  I,  p.  210. 

*  Uening'e  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  404.     This  was  in  1964. 

■  "ParticnlfLra  of  Bome  of  ye  GiieTanceB  Presented  by  Philip  Lndncll,' 
BritUh  State  Papers,  America  and  Wett  Indtet,  No.  512  ;  XcDouaM 
Papert,  vol.  VII,  pp.  289,  290,  Va.  State  Library.  In  1688,  Mr.  Arthur 
AlleD  was  suspended,  and  doubtless  others  at  d[SereDt  periods. 

*  Letters  of  WilHam  Fitzhugh,  April  13, 1683.  On  the  same  occauon 
all  complaints  agi^nst  the  action  or  conduct  of  individaal  surveyors  were 
heard.  See  the  General  Notice  of  Deputy  Surveyor-General  Philip  Lint- 
well,  bearing  date  Aug.  2,  lOSS  (Bea>rds  of  York  Covntg,  toL  16S4-16S7, 
p.  216),  summoning  all  the  surveyors  in  the  Colony  to  assemble  atJames- 
Uiwn  at  the  October  General  Coort. 
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by  the  same  person  at  one  time  was  a  remarkable  feature 
of  life  in  Virginia.  A  Burveyorship  was  considered  to  be 
sufficiently  valuable  to  make  it  a  desirable  addition  to 
the  lucrative  offices  filled  by  the  leading  landowners  of 
each  community. 

When  the  surveyor  received  from  the  person  who 
wished  to  sue  out  a  patent  to  public  land  in  the  county 
in  which  the  surveyor  resided,  the  certificate  of  head 
rights  givea  by  the  clerks  in  the  Secretary's  office,  he  , 
proceeded  to  make  a  survey  of  such  an  unappropriated 
tract  ,a8_tiLe  intended  pateiilfifi_flelectie4*  '^  the  begin-  ' 
ning,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  far  greater*  area  of  lands  obtained  by  public 
grants  was  situated  immediately  upon  the  larger  streams,^ 
uot  only  because  in  general  these  lands  were  the  most 
fertile,  but  also  because  they  alone  offered  an  open  high- 
way to  market.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  surveyor  to 
adopt  the  banks  of  a  river  or  creek  as  his  base.  The 
interest  of  the  owner  of  the  new  plantation  extended  into 
the  stream  to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  lowest  ebb-tide, 
and  no  one,  unless  he  had  gotten  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor, could  angle  or  haul  a  seine  in  these  bounds  with- 
out committing  a  trespass.'  From  either  end  of  the  base 
line  the  surveyor  drew  a  line  at  right  angles,  which  was 
carried  to  the  length  of  a  statute  mile  as  a  rule."     At  the 

1  Vli^nla's  Cure,  p.  4,  Force's  EUtorieal  Traeta,  vol.  Ill ;  PuMie  Good 
withoiU  FrivaU  Intrrrtt,  p.  9.  Tbe  eame  dUposition  was  shown  even  in 
Ibe  cases  in  which  the  area  of  ground  to  be  taken  up  was  enormous. 
Thus  in  16B9,  Fitzhugh  proposed  to  buy  from  the  agent  of  Culpeper  in 
the  Northern  Neclc.  a  tiody  of  land  covering  a  hundred  thousand  acres, 
but  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  purchase  was  to  be  that  the  tract  should 
not  extend  back  from  the  river  on  which  It  was  situated  further  than 
five  Diiles.  LeUerg  of  William  Fitzhugh,  Propotal  to  Seeretary  Spencer, 
April,  1089. 

*  Hening'a  Statucet,  vol.  IT,  p.  460. 

■  I  Mn  indebted  for  moat  of  the  details  which  follow  immediately,  to 
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termmuB  of  each  of  these  lines  he  was  expected  to  leave 
some  mark  to  distinguish  the  spot.  This  generally  con- 
sisted of  four  blazes  in  a  tree.  The  marks  were  fre- 
quently selected  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  owners 
of  contiguous  plantations,  and  after  being  properly  wit- 
nessed were  entered  on  record.  The  next  survey  that 
was  made  on  the  same  stream  began  at  a  point  where  the 
previous  base  line  ended,  and  as  one  of  the  side  lines  of 
the  second  plat  had  already  been  drawn  in  the  survey 
of  the  first,  the  only  work  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  de- 
fine the  area  of  ground  to  be  included  in  the  second  plat, 
was  to  lay  off  the  base  line  and  the  perpendicular  of  the 
side  of  the  unpatented  lauds.  When  the  soil  adjacent  to 
the  banks  of  a  navigable  stream  had  aU  been  appropriated 
and  converted  into  plantations,  it  was  then  the  custom  to 
sue  out  patents  to  the  lands  that  were  situated  back  of 
these  estates,  the  line  parallel  to  the  baae  line  on  the 
stream  being  adopted  as  a  new  base  line  by  the  surveyor, 
and  the  whole  process  of  defining  new  plantations  being 
repeated  according  to  the  rules  of  action  followed  in  the 
former  instance. 
Many  disputes  arose  as  to  the  limits  of  these  surveys, 
I  and  the  ground  of  such  controversies  waa  in  general 
I  principally  attributable  to  gross  defects  in  the  surveys 
of  the  first  series  of  plantations,  defects  which  might  in 
large  part  have  been  avoided  if  the  surveyors  had  shown 
greater  care  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  their  work.  In 
the  first  place,  no  allowance  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  their  computations  for  the  deficiencies  of  their  instni- 
ments.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  surveyor's  com- 
pass, like  that  of  the  mariner,  was  not  graduated,  and 

an  admirable  paper,  written,  preBumablj,  by  GoTemor  Tazewell,  one  ot 
the  ablest  and  most  learned  lawyers  produced  by  Virginia,  and  pubUfihed 
in  the  Fa.  SIst.  BegMer,  vol.  II,  No.  i,  p.  190. 
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was,  therefore,  nntruBtworthy  for  a  survey  in  which  the 
nicest  accuracy  in  measurement  was  required.'  The  sub- 
division of  the  surveyor's  compass  did  not  extend  further 
than  two  degrees  and  forty-nine  seconds,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  bearing  of  all  objects  must  have  been  shifted 
not  less  than  one  degree  and  twenty-five  minutes  from 
their  real  positions.  This  important  difference  was  not 
recorded  in  the  survey,  either  because  the  surveyors  them- 
selves were  unaware  of  it,  or  because  they  were  too  care- 
less to  take  it  into  account  in  their  calculations.  The 
second  defect  arose  from  a  cause  which  could  easily  have 
been  prevented  if  they  had  shown  strict  integrity  in  the 
execution  of  their  work.  In  laying  off  the  perpendicular 
lines  of  a  plat,  that  is  to  say,  the  lines  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  base  line,  some  object  of  a  permanent  nature 
to  serve  as  a  terminus  was  always  selected.  If,  for  in- 
stance, there  was  a  watercourse,  road,  or  hill,  it  was 
customary  to  abridge  or  extend  the  line,  as  the  case 
required,  to  reach  this  object,  and  when  the  plat  of  the 
survey  was  made  up,  the  line  was  represented  as  ending 
there  although  its  length  was  stated  to  be  a  mile.  In 
reality  it  may  have  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  this  dis- 
tance by  a  hundred  yards  more  or  less.  In  the  survey 
also,  a  stretch  of  inferior  land,  over  which  the  line  was 
drawn,  was  frequently  left  out  of  account  in  fixing  the 
mile  limit,  being  excluded  from  consideration  as  if  it  had 
no  existence  in  the  area  of  the  plat.  The  divergence 
from  the  straight  line,  which  was  sometimes  rendered 
necessary  by  the   thickness   of   the   forest   growth,  also 

1  In  1687.  Fitzhugh  wrote  to  NichoUa  Hayward,  then  in  England,  as 
foUowB ;  "  Upon  finishing  the  flrat  line  at  your  corner  tree  on  Potomack, 
your  brother  Sam,  myself  and  some  others,  drank  your  health.  In  run- 
ning the  second  line,  either  the  unskilfulnesa  of  the  Surveyor  or  the  bad- 
□ess  of  the  instruments,  made  us  come  away  with  the  business  re  in 
facta."    Letters  of  Willtam  Fitzhugh,  July  18, 1687. 
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remained  unnoted.  The  general  carelessness  which  the 
surveyors  exhibited  in  running  the  perpendicular  lioea 
was  doubtless  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  the  lands  situated  a  mile  from  the  streams. 
At  that  distance,  the  soil  was  generally  thin  and  poor. 
Exactness  and  accuracy  in  measurement  seemed  to  be 
unnecessary  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  these  lands,  even 
when  moderately  fertile,  were  too  far  from  navigable 
waters  to  make  them  valuable  properties,  such  as  the 
owners  might  desire  to  have  surveyed  with  precision. 
The  usual  object  in  securing  titles  to  tracts  of  this  kind 
was  not  so  much  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  as  for  the 
establishment  of  stock  ranges,  and  for  the  use  of  the  upland 
timber. 

It  was  enacted  as  early  as  the  session  of  162a-1624, 
that  when  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  boundaries  of 
their  respective  plantations  had  induced  two  neighbors  to 
submit  the  correctness  of  their  respective  claims  to  the 
issue  of  a  second  and  more  perfect  survey,  and  the  result 
had  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  either  or  both  of  the 
persons  interested,  then  the  grounds  of  the  dispute  were  to 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
for  a  final  settlement,^  In  after  years,  it  was  found  that 
much  additional  legislation  was  necessary  to  remove  the 
confusion  arising  from  the  disputes  as  to  the  occupation 
of  lands  previously  surveyed.  A  law  was  passed,  which 
declared  in  general  terms  that  the  plats  of  all  surveyors 
regularly  commissioned  should  stand  approved  as  gi\'ing 
an  absolute  right  of  possession  to  the  holders,  but  this  law 
did  not  meet  the  different  points  of  the  case.'  In  the 
greatest  number  of  instances,  the  patents  condicting  with 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  adjacent  tracts  had  been 
granted  on  surveys  made  by  trfuned  and  duly  authorized 

I  Hening's  S(a(u£»,  vol.  I,  p.  126.  » Ibid.,  p.  262. 
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men,  who  had  performed  conacientiouBly  the  work  required 
of  them.  It  may  have  easily  happened  that  a  person, 
relying  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  plat  of  the  lands  as- 
signed him,  had  proceeded  to  huild  a  residence  and  lay  off 
a  garden  and  orchard  at  a  spot  which  a  subsequent  more 
careful  measurement  disclosed  was  the  property  of  his 
neighbor.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  law  reserved 
to  the  real  owner  of  the  soil  the  right  to  buy  the  different 
improvemeuts  erected  by  the  person  in  possession,  at  a 
valuation  decided  upon  by  a  jury,  but  if  this  valuation 
were  at  a  higher  figure  than  he  was  either  willing  or  able 
to  pay,  then  he  was  to  content  himself  with  receiving  a 
sum  from  the  occupant  which  only  represented  the  value 
of  the  land  itself.'  It  is  obvious  that  even  this  law,  which 
was  essentially  just,  might  work  the  most  serious  incon- 
venience both  to  the  owner  and  the  holder  of  the  soil  in 
dispute.  The  owner  might  be  unable  to  purchase  the  im< 
provements  established  on  the  property  by  the  holder,  and 
yet  find  no  real  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  land  in 
the  amount  which  the  verdict  of  a  jury  might  require  the 
latter  to  pay  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  frequently 
be  no  real  compensation  to  the  occupant  if  the  expense  he 
had  incurred  in  establishing  a  home  on  the  soil  of  which 
be  bad  been  dispossessed  were  refunded  him.  Moreover, 
the  resurvey  might  have  shown  that  the  house  in  which 
he  resided  was  on  Ms  own  property,  but  that  the  garden 
and   orchard*   belonged   to   his   neighbor.      This   might 

'  Hening's  Statutw,  vol.  II,  p.  96. 

^  "These  preeeoU  witness  that  nhereae  there  ie  a  cert^n  dwelling 
boose  and  orchard  where  William  Hawkina  now  liveth,  fell  into  the 
pUntaiion  of  Pet«r  Rigb;  by  survey  late  made  upon  the  several  lands  of 
the  said  Hawkins  and  Rigby,  theae  presenta  witness,  etc."  Records  of 
York  Counts,  "*>'■  1838-1648,  p.  302,  Va.  State  Librarf.  See  also  Ibid., 
voL  1690-10tl4,  p.  267.  The  following  method  of  settlement  of  a  just 
claim  to  the  land  of  the  occupant  was  quite  probably  often  adopted : 
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occur  where  the  two  contestants  had  been  both  indoced 
by  peciiliar  advantages  of  situation  to  select  the  same 
immediate  locality  as  a  suitable  site  for  a  home.  In  order 
to  prevent  cases  of  this  kind  from  arising,  the  Assembly 
had  from  an  early  date  passed  a  series  of  important  lavs, 
which,  however,  proved  insufficient  to  accomplish  the 
object  which  they  had  in  view.  First,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  suits  brought  for  the  removal  of  persons  who  had 
encroached  upon  the  grant  of  a  neighboring  patentee 
should  be  instituted  before  the  expiration  of  five  years 
after  the  ill^al  possession  began,  and  a  failure  to  do  this 
was  to  operate  as  a  bar  to  recovery.^  Secondly,  the 
owners  of  land  adjoining  an  unappropriated  tract  which 
it  was  proposed  to  survey  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
title  to  it,  were  required  upon  demand  to  show  the  boun- 
daries of  their  properties,  and  if  they  neglected  to  do  so, 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  the  patent  of  the  new 
plantation  was  considered  to  be  valid  in  taw,  although  it 
should  afterwards  be  found  to  overlap  the  surrounding  old 
plantations,  provided  only  the  inaccuracy  in  its  measure- 
ments was  not  the  result  of  design.^  In  the  sessinn  of 
1661-62,  the  first  of  these  laws  was  reenacted,  orphans, 
married  women,  and  persona  of  unsound  mind  being  ^ain 
exempted  from  its  scope  until  five  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  removal  of  their  disabilities.  Under  the  original  law, 
persons  who  were  absent  from  Virginia  were  not  included 
in  this  number  of  privileged  individuals,  but  in  order  to 

"Thomu  Trotter  was  seated  and  planted  upon  a  parcel  of  flfty  aero, 
which  13  now  found  to  be  within  ye  dividend  of  SgL  John  Wayne.  Wayne 
grants  to  Trotter  the  fitly  acres,  in  return  tor  which,  Trotter  promises  to 
make  over  to  Wayne  like  quantity  of  flft;  acres  in  such  convenient  place 
where  Wayne  shall  make  clioioe."  Beeordt  of  York  Count]/,  voL  1833- 
1084,  p.  2,  Va.  State  Library. 

1  Uening'e  Statutei,  vol.  I,  p.  461. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  519. 
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prevent  the  infiictiou  of  an  iDJurj  upon  the  interesta  of 
innocent  holders,  who  had  acquired  their  title  from  an 
original  occupant  whose  own  title  was  in  dispute,  it  waa 
provided  that  no  one  coming  from  abroad  should  be 
allowed  this  interval  of  five  years  in  which  to  institute 
his  suit  unless  he  arrived  in  the  Colony  within  two  years 
after  his  proprietorship  in  the  land  began.' 

While  these  laws  were  highly  useful,  they  did  not  reach 
all  the  evils  springing  from  the  imperfections  of  the  first 
surveys.  Casting  about  for  a  remedy  for  the  confusion 
and  harassments  created  by  their  defects,  the  Assembly 
adopted  what  was  known  as  the  law  of  processioning.' 
According  to  this  law,  the  people  in  every  neighborhood 
were  required  once  in  the  course  of  every  four  years  to 
assemble  at  a  designated  spot,  and  from  that  point  march  in 
a  body  to  examine  and,  if  necessary,  to  renew  the  terminal 
marks  of  every  plantation  in  their  precinct.  If  the  mark 
in  any  instance  consisted  of  blazes  on  a  tree,^  they  were  to 
be  recut  to  their  former  depth.  If  it  consisted  of  a  pile 
of  stones,  the  original  number  were  to  be  restored  in  case 
many  had  been  removed.  If  the  determining  line  were 
the  bed  of  a  small  stream  or  a  public  road,  then,  as  soon 
as  this  was  reached,  it  was  to  be  proclaimed  as  the  legal 
boundary  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  company,  who  were 
to  serve  as  witnesses  of  the  fact  in  the  next  procession- 
ing. When  the  bounds  of  every  plantation  had  been 
recognized  and  acknowledged  by  all  participating  in  the 

'  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  pp.  97,  98. 

*  Various  devices  were  at  one  time  adopted  in  England  to  accomplish 
the  same  purpose ;  among  others,  besting  the  bounds.  See  works  on 
English  Popular  AnCiquUies. 

'  It  seems  to  have  been  the  habit  of  some  plsnters,  after  felling  the 
forest  trees  which  marked  the  boundaries  of  their  estates,  to  plant  In  their 
stead  pear  trees,  doubtless  because  such  trees  were  unusually  long-lived. 
Etcordt  of  York  County,  voL  IQ94-109T,  p.  208,  Va.  State  Library. 
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procession,  the  owners  of  the  land  at  the  time,  or  those 
afterwards  claiming  their  title  from  them,  were  shut  out 
from  making  any  alteration  in  tb%  terminal  marks,  monu- 
ments, or  lines.  In  case  an  altercation  arose  between  two 
neighbors  in  the  course  of  the  processioning,  as  to  the 
boundaries  o£  their  estates,  the  two  surveyors  who  always 
accompanied  the  procession  were  required,  in  sight  of  the 
assembled  people,  to  draw  again  the  lines  in  dispute,  and 
if  a.  conflict  in  the  original  surveys  were  shown,  the  dif- 
ference was  to  be  equitably  adjusted  and  the  bounds  thus 
laid  off  were  to  be  accepted  as  permanent.  The  ares 
which  was  to  be  covered  by  a  procession  was  designated 
by  the  vestry  of  each  parish  for  the  domain  in  their  special 
jurisdiction.  The  time  first  assigned  for  the  performance 
of  the  duty  of  processioning  was  in  the  interval  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,'  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  advanced  to  the  interval  be- 
tween tbe  7th  of  September  and  the  31st  of  March,  a 
period  during  which  the  planters  were  most  at  leisure, 
as  their  crops  bad  been  gathered  in,  and  in  moat  cases 
sold.  Moreover,  during  this  section  of  the  year,  the 
physical  obstacles  were  less  serious,  as  the  trees  were 
now  devoid  of  leaves,  and  the  thickets  and  undergrowth 
were  more  easily  penetrated  in  consequence.  The  supreme 
importance  of  processioning  in  the  view  of  the  law  is  re- 
vealed in  the  requirement  that  all  persons  who,  without 
having  a  sound  excuse  to  ofiEer,  failed  to  take  part  in  it, 
were  exposed  to  a  fine  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  tobacco,' 

'  Hening'8  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  102.  In  1662,  &  record  wis  made  in 
York  Countjr  ol  tlie  fact  ttaat  the  restries  had  been  ordered  b;  court,  in 
conformity  with  the  Act  of  Aasembly,  "  to  divide  their  several  panahes 
into  iimita  and  to  appo[nt  the  fittest  peraoDs  in  thoRO  limits  between 
Easter  and  WhiUimtide."    Vol.  1667-1662,  p.  474,  Va.  SUW  Ubrarj. 

'  Hening's  Statutea,  vol.  II,  p.  102. 
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In  spite  of  the  enforcement  from  year  to  year  of  the  law 
of  processioning,  disputes  as  to  boundaries  were  constantly 
arising  between  planters  whose  lands  were  contiguous. 
Several  instances  may  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  controversies  were  settled.  In  1670,  a  difference 
occurred  between  Mr.  John  Bumham  on  the  one  hand  and 
Mr.  Richard  Parrott  on  the  other,  as  the  guardian  of  the 
chOdren  of  Daniel  Welch,  with  reference  to  the  lines  of 
their  respective  grants,  and  it  was  carried  to  the  General 
Codrt,  Robert  Beverley  having  first  been  nominated  as  the 
representative  of  the  plaintiff,  and  John  Lewis  as  the 
representative  of  the  defendant,  with  Colonel  John  Cat- 
lett  as  umpire.  The  court  instructed  these  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  selected  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  Henry  Corbin  upon  a  set  day  in  the 
foUowing  month,  and  to  proceed  at  once  to  lay  oflf  the 
tracts  involved,  upon  the  basis  defined  in  the  original 
patents.  The  sheriff  of  the  coimty  in  this  case  happened 
to  be  Mr.  Parrott,  in  consequence  of  which  fact,  Mr. 
Robert  Chewning  was  ordered  to  summon  a  jury  com- 
posed of  men  residing  in  the  neighborhood  to  assist  in  the 
survey  and  to  see  to  the  utmost  fairness  in  the  use  of  the 
chain  in  measuring.  Mr.  Mathew  Kemp  was  desired  to  be 
present  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  oaths  to  the 
surveyors'  chain-carriers  and  members  of  the  jury,  and 
also  that  he  might  accompany  them  as  they  performed  the 
duties  prescribed  for  them.  The  report  of  the  jury  and  a 
full  account  of  all  the  proceedings  were  to  be  returned  to 
the  next  General  Court.  Care  was  to  be  taken  that  in 
selecting  the  former  body,  no  persons  should  be  chosen  who 
were  in  the  employment  o£  either  the  plaintiff  or  the 
defendant.  1 

In  a  difference  arising  in  1671,  between  Rowland  Place 
»  Seeoris  of  the  General  Court,  pp.  26,  30. 
TOL.  I.  —  a  M 
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and  John  Stith  about  the  boundaries  of  their  lands,  the 
General  Court  ordered  that  twelve  men  from  among  the 
oldest  and  best  informed  inhabitants  of  the  community  in 
which  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  lived,  should  be  sum- 
moned, and  then  proceed,  with  the  cooperatioa  of  a 
competent  surveyor,  to  lay  off  the  lines  of  Mr.  Place's 
plantation  according  to  the  terms  of  his  patent.  The 
jury  in  this  case  were  sworn  in  by  the  nearest  magistrate, 
but  there  was  present  no  representative  o£  either  party. 
Occasionally  this  body  had  the  aid  of  two  surveyors.  In 
some  instances,  the  jury  was  dispensed  with  and  the  points 
in  dispute  were  referred  by  the  court  to  several  surveyors 
for  a  settlement,  which  was  to  be  final.' 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  numerous  contro- 
versies resulting  from  incorrect  computations  in  laying  off 
plats  would  have  led  any  one  who  proposed  to  sue  out  a 
patent  to  insist  upon  a  careful  performance  of  the  work, 
since  so  much  depended  upon  precision.  Doubtless  in  the 
lai^e  majority  of  cases  this  was  done,  the  defects  in  the 
measurements  being  due  to  causes  not  always  avoidable 
or  removable  on  the  part  of  the  surveyors,  however  con- 
scientious or  painstaking.  The  greater  number  of  these 
men  must  have  clearly  recognized  that  their  professional 
reputation  must  rest  upon  a  strict  regard  for  accuracy, 
and  were,  therefore,  doubtless  anxious  to  attain  it  when- 
ever their  services  were  engaged.  There  were  others  who 
were  wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
duty  was  performed.  These  drew  many  of  their  plats 
without  having  first  used  a  surveying  instrument,'  setting 

1  Becorda  of  the  General  Court,  pp.  M,  103, 118,  Other  cases  of  dis- 
pnted  surveys  will  be  found  In  Ibid.,  pp.  70,  IM,  109, 163, 174. 190.  Cod- 
troversieB  of  tUis  kind  were  frequently  oetcled  by  arbitrators  who  hui 
been  appointed  by  the  County  Court.  See  Seconlt  of  Lotcer  Xorfvit 
Counts,  original  vol.  1656-1888,  p.  227. 

3  "Or  ever  coming  on  the  land,  only  they  gave  Uie  description  by 
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down  well-known  natural  objects  as  determining  points, 
and  then  not  infrequently  sold  the  plats  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  persons  who  owned  them.  So  common  did  this 
practice  become  that  the  Assembly  was  compelled  to  inter- 
pose with  a  law,  that  the  written  particulars  of  no  sur- 
vey should  be  delivered  within  six  months  after  it  was 
taken.  For  the  violation  of  this  provision,  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  was  imposed  for  every  one 
hundred  acres  in  the  tract,  and  this  was  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  was  situated.^ 

For  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  more  competent,  scrup- 
ulous, and  trustworthy  class  of  men  to  follow  the  profes- 
aion  of  surveying,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  1666,  to 
double  the  fees  hitherto  allowed  its  members.*  The  scale 
previously  in  operation  had  been  twenty  pounds  of  to- 
bacco for  every  one  hundred  acres  laid  off,  if  the  tract 
e:iceeded  five  hundred  acres  in  extent,  but  if  it  fell  short 
of  that  number,  then  the  whole  fee  for  the  work  was  to 
amonnt  to  only  one  hundred  pounds.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  law  of  1666,  the  surveyor  was  permitted  to  charge 
forty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  one  hundred  acres 
determined,  in  case  the  plat  did  not  include  more  than  one 
thousand  acres  in  its  limits,  and  if  it  did  not  cover  that 
area  of  ground,  bis  charge  was  restricted  to  four  hundred 
pounds.  His  fee  was  paid  by  the  person  designing  to  sue 
out  a  patent  for  the  land,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  delivered  ordinarily  upon  the  completion  of  his 
work.  The  owner  of  the  new  plantation  enjoyed  the 
right  of  producing  one  crop  of  tobacco  before  the  surveyor 

Mme  natural  bounds  and  were  sore  to  allow  large  tueasore  that  so  the 
pereoDH  for  whom  they  surveyed  might  enjoy  larger  tracts  ot  land  than 
Ihey  were  to  pay  quit-rent  for."  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  Bltur'e  Present 
8taU  0/  Virginia,  1097,  p.  16. 

>  Hening's  Statute*,  vol.  I,  pp.  618,  519. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  II,  p.  2S6. 
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could  claim  hia  remuneration.  It  was  finally  deliTered 
him  by  the  sheriff  of  the  comity,  who  was  required  to 
collect  all  dues  of  this  general  nature.'  No  member  of 
this  profession  who  had  received  a  commission  vraa  per- 
mitted to  refuse  to  make  a  survey  when  called  upon  to  do 
so  by  any  person  who  had  obtained  a  certificate  ^ving 
him  the  right  to  sue  out  a  patent  to  a  tract  in  the  couniy 
to  which  the  particular  surveyor  was  restricted.  If  the 
latter  declined  without  a  tenable  excuse,  he  brought  him- 
self under  the  censure  of  the  County  Court.  He  coald 
not,  however,  be  compelled  to  go  so  far  from  the  place 
where  he  resided  as  to  render  return  impossible  in  a  day, 
unless  he  was  allowed  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  everr 
twenty-four  hoars  included  in  the  period  of  his  absence 
from  home.  If,  to  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  new  plan- 
tation was  to  be  laid  off,  he  was  forced  to  travel  by  water, 
the  expenses  of  his  transportation  were  to  be  borne  by  the 
person  employing  him,'  At  a  later  date  in  the  history  i^ 
the  Colony,  the  additional  fee  of  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco 
was  not  considered  in  every  case  sufficient,  and  the  sur- 
veyor under  these  circumstances  doubtless  charged  what- 
ever the  inconvenience  and  difficulty  of  the  special  work 
appeared  to  justify. 

In  the  regular  course  of  procedure  the  plat  was  returned 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  original  or  a  copj 
was  afterwards  filed  in  the  ofGce  of  the  Surveyor-GeneraL 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Howard,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  necessary  to  record  this  plat.  There  -was  sa 
much  complaint  of  the  uncertainties  arising  in  coaseqaence 
of  the  failure  to  do  so,  that  at  the  instance  of  the  practis- 
ing attorneys,  a  rule  of  court  was   adopted    daring  his 

1  BflTeriey'a  Hittory  of  Virginia,  p.  226.  The  collection  of  miT^j!x%' 
fees  was  as  ragul&rly  a  part  of  the  sheriff's  annual  duties  as  ibe  coUectioE  , 
of  quit-rents.  *  Hening's  StatMea,  vol.  I,  p.  462. 
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administratiuQ,  requiring  that  thereafter  all  surveys  should 
be  entered  in  a  book  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary.'  The 
patent  was  drawn  hj  the  clerk  in  the  Secretary's  office  in 
conformity  with  the  measurements  of  the  plat,  and  was 
then  delivered  to  the  Governor,  who  by  law  was  required 
to  read  it  in  Council  in  order  that  the  consent  of  that  body  to 
it  might  be  obtained.  The  Governor  then  signed  it  and  the 
seal  of  the  Colony  was  attached  to  it,  this  instrument  being 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary.'  The  seal  had  been 
used  for  the  authentication  of  patents  from  a  very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  and  had  in  its  general 
character  undei^ne  from  time  to  time  changes  of  im- 
portance.^ Previous  to  the  administration  of  Howard,  it 
bad  been  affixed  to  patents  without  the  imposition  of  a 
fee;*  Howard  directed  that  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco 
should  be  charged,  and  that  when  this  was  not  paid,  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  delinquent  resided 
should  levy  upon  his  property.'  The  proceeds  from  the 
nse  of  the  seal  were  calculated  by  Fitzhugh  to  amount 
annually  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  that  com- 
modity, its  impression  being  required  by  law  for  all  public 

'  Grievances  Conpliuiied  of  by  the  Bui^esees  of  Ti^mU,  Briti»h  State 
Fapert,  America  and  West  Indiet,  No.  612 ;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  VII, 
pp.  IM,  221,  Ya.  State  Library.  The  order  of  court  will  be  found  in  Brit- 
ish State  Papers,  Colonial  Peters,  1638.  See  Saimbxtry  Abstracts  for 
1688.  p.  126,  Vs.  State  Library. 

*  Letters  of  WilUaia  Fitzhugh,  letter  to  Henry  Fitzhugh,  April  &,  1687. 
»  There  will  be  found  in  the  William  and  Mary  College  (Quarterly,  for 

October,  1894,  a  full  account  of  the  Colonial  Seftla,  hy  President  Lyon  6. 
Tyler,  of  William  and  Mary  College.  This  article  is  based  upon  carefnl 
original  reeearch. 

*  Address  of  Burgesses  to  Howard,  Britiah  State  Popers,  Colonial 
Entry  Book,  No.  S6,  1683-1695 ;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  VII,  p.  U9, 
Vo.  State  Library. 

6  See  Proclamation  in  Records  of  Tork  County,  toI.  1684-1687,  p.  128, 
Va.  Stale  Librarj, 
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documents,  including  proclamations  and  commissioiis  as 
well  as  patents.'  This  large  income  was  appropriated  bv 
the  Governor.  The  new  fee  raised  a  great  commotion 
in  Virginia,  which  was  not  quieted  by  the  assertion  of 
Howard  that  the  authority  for  its  exaction  was  not  his 
own  proclamation  but  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
In  1689,  the  fee  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the  indig- 
nant opposition  which  it  excited  in  the  Colony,' 

It  sometimes  happened  that  two  certificates  had  been 
obtained  authorizing  the  survey  of  the  same  land.  When 
patents  bad  been  secured  on  both,  it  was  not  uncommon, 
in  order  to  gain  priority,  for  the  more  unscrupulous  of 
the  grantees  to  bribe  the  clerk  to  put  his  patent  on  record 
before  the  Governor  had  signed  it,  or  the  seal  had  been 
attached  to  it.  The  date  was  omitted,  the  clerk  not 
being  able  to  anticipate  when  the  deed  would  be  passed 
upon,  and  in  some  cases  when  the  date  had  been  ascer- 
tained, he  forgot  to  insert  it.  In  other  cases,  the  patent 
was  not  passed  upon  at  all,  the  patentee  taking  his  title 
from  the  imperfect  record  of  his  grant."  Frequently, 
documents  of  this  kind  which  had  been  signed  and  sealed, 
were  never  entered,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  clerks 
who  were  charged  with  the  performance  of  this  duty  ;  so 
numerous  were  these  instances,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary as  early  as  1666  to  adopt  a  rule  giving  these  incom- 
plete deeds  validity  in  law.*  It  seems  to  have  been  not 
uncommon  for  a  patentee  to  transfer  his  grant  before  it 
had  been  placed  on  record  in  the  Secretary's  o£Rce,  the 
assignment  itself  being  made  in  the  form  of  an  inscripUon 
on  the  back  of  the  instrument,  the  patent  and  assignment 

>  LelUTS  of  miliam  Fitthugh,  letter  to  Heory  Fitzhogh,  April  5, 1687. 
«  Colonial  Eittrj/  Book,  No.  109,  pp.  223-225. 

■  H&rtnell,  Cbaton,  and  Blur's  PreaerU  State  of  Virginia,  1^7,  ft 
60,  ei.  •  HeniDg'd  Scaliilea.  vol.  II,  p.  245. 
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being  entered  together.*  After  a  grant  had  been  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  the  first  conveyance 
to  a  purchaser  of  the  land  included  in  it  was  o^ten 
accomplished  in  the  same  general  manner  by  copying  the 
patent  and  the  assignment  of  the  patent  in  the  baoks  of 
the  County  Courts,' 

The  whole  acreage  included  in  the  patent  entered  on 
record  was  not  always  land  in  which  no  interest  had  been 
previously  held  by  any  person.  The  tract  qtiite  fre- 
quently was  made  up  of  an  old  plantation  and  a  certain 
area  of  soil  claimed  upon  the  baaia  of  new  head  rights. 
The  patent  now  sued  out  covered  this  entire  space  as  if  it 
had  never  in  any  of  its  parts  been  in  the  possession  of  but 
one  owner.^  In  1652,  a  grant  was  made  to  Jane,  the 
widow  of  Edward  Blaud,  which  gave  her  a  title  to  forty- 
three  hundred  acres,  three  thousand  of  which  had  been 
originally  taken  up  by  Thomas  Hill,  and  the  remainder  by 
her  husband ;  the  two  tracts,  by  order  of  court,  were  united 
into  one  under  a  common  instrument.*  In  every  instance 
in  which  a  grant  was  acquired  that  included  in  the  extent 
of  ground  it  covered  land  for  which  &  series  of  patents 
had  been  previously  secured,  the  latter  had  to  be  brought 
into  the  Secretary's  office  and  surrendered  in  order  that 
the  head  rights  represented  might  become  the  basis  of  the 
new  deed.*  Occasionally,  the  documents  delivered  np  in 
accordance  with  this  regulation  stood  in  the  name  of  the 
same  person,  having  been  obtained  by  him  in  succession. 
In  1642,  John  Moone  received  a  grant  for  twenty-two 

■  Va.  Lajtd  Patents,  vol.  1656-1664,  p.  287. 

*  See,  for  example,  Becorda  of  Rappahannock  County,  vol.  1671-1676, 
p.  60;  7I>l<<.,oriKJnslTol.  1095-1690,  p.  S;  Secordt  of  York  County,  1QS7- 
1691,  p.  510,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Va.  Land  Patents,  vol.  1623-1643,  p.  92 ;  vol.  1643-16S1,  pp.  55,  78. 
«  Ibid.,  TOl.  1662-1655,  pp.  200,  201. 

*  Ibid.,  VOL  1643-1651,  pp.  61,  83. 
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hundred  and  fifty  acres  already  held  by  him  under  fonr 
or  five  different  instruments  which  he  had  sued  out  in  the 
cotirse  of  many  years.^  A  second  patent  was  not  infre- 
quently secured  in  the  place  of  the  first,  although 
obtained  for  the  same  area  of  soil,  on  the  ground  that 
the  original  survey  had  been  inaccurate  in  the  determina- 
tion of  boundaries.  A  second  patent  was  also  acquired 
quite  often  to  land  taken  up  by  the  same  person  bat 
afterwards  abandoned,  or  not  seated  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  law, 

From  the  date  of  the  firat  issue  of  a  patent  to  land  in 
the  Colony,  certain  fees  bad  been  allowed  to  those  upon 
whom  rested  the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  document.  In 
the  beginning,  before  a  legal  limit  to  the  size  of  these  fees 
had  been  8et,  they  were  frequently  so  excessive  as  to  call 
forth  the  remonstrance  of  the  Company;  thus  in  1622. 
this  body  complained  that  the  Secretary  was  in  the  habit 
of  demanding  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  three  pounds 
sterling  in  money,  whenever  he  delivered  the  final  evi- 
dence of  title  to  a  private  dividend  of  fifty  or  an  bimdred 
acres,  and  effective  measures  were  adopted  to  curtail  this 
unreasonable  charge  on  his  part.*  In  16S2,  when  that 
corporation  had  been  abolished  for  a  number  of  years,  a 
fee  of  thirty  pounds  of  tobacco  was  allowed  for  the  issue 
of  each  patent,  in  addition  to  the  two  pounds  which  the 
clerk  was  authorized  to  impose  for  every  page  of  the 
recorded  document.  In  1657,  the  fees  for  drawing  and 
entering  an  instrument  of  this  kind  amounted  to  eighty 
pounds  in  all,  and  if  a  copy  of  it  was  afterwards  desired. 
there  was  a  further  charge  of  thirty  pounds."     As  late  as 

1  Va.  Land  Patents,  vol.  1623-1843,  pp.  860,  861. 

*  AbatToOi  of  Froceedingg  of  tite  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  II, 
p.  6. 

*  Henlng's  Statutes,  vol.  T,  p.  104.  It  was  the  same  in  1003.  See 
/iit[l.,Tol.  II,  pp.  144,145. 
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1688,  the  fee  for  recording  a  patent  continued  to  be  thirty 
pounds  of  tobacco,  although  in  that  interval  this  com- 
modity had  gone  through  great  fluctuations  in  value.' 

When,  in  1692,  Governor  Andros  made  an  investigation 
of  the  methods  prevailing  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary, 
he  found  many  glaring  indications  of  carelessness  and 
indolence.  Many  patents  were  lying  in  confusion  in  the 
corners  of  the  office,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  insects.  Andros  proceeded  at  once  to 
introduce  a  radical  change  in  this  state  of  neglect  and 
disorder ;  he  caused  the  torn  and  scattered  records  to  be 
copied  into  new  hooks,  and  made  every  provision  against 
their  destruction  by  fire,  but,  as  it  turned  out,  in  vain, 
for  in  1698  the  office  was  burned  down.  Collecting  the 
records  that  had  survived  the  flames,  he  directed  that 
they  should  be  rearranged  and  ^ain  copied.^ 

When  a  patent  to  land  had  been  secured  by  the  differ- 
ent steps  in  the  procedure  described,  there  were  two 
important  conditions  to  be  observed  before  the  title  was 
perfected,  and  a  failure  to  carry  out  these  conditions 
worked  a  legal  forfeiture.  The  first,  to  use  the  technical 
term  in  vogue,  was  to  "seat"  the  new  plantations.  A 
very  broad  interpretation  of  what  constituted  a  seating  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  prevailed  in  the  Colony.  All  require- 
ments in  this  respect  were  thought  to  have  been  per- 
formed if  the  patentee  had  erected  a  small  cabin  of  the 
meanest  pretensions  on  the  land,  had  suffered  a  small 
stock  of  cattle  to  range  for  twelve  months  in  its  woods, 
and  had  put  down  an  acre  in  tobacco  or  corn,  whether 
subsequently  allowed  to  choke  with  weeds  or  only  tended 

1  MinDte  of  a  General  Court,  BrUiak  State  Papert,  Coion{at  Papers, 
1888  ;  Sainsburg  Abslracts  for  1688,  p.  120,  Vo.  State  Library. 

*  Beverley'8  HMory  of  Virginia,  p.  82.  Reference  baa  alretuiy  been 
made  to  the  probable  degree  of  destrucCiTeuesB  which  marked  this  £re. 
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with  sufficient  care  to  produce  an  inaigaificant  crop.i  Id 
the  greatest  number  of  cases,  however,  the  new  planta- 
tions were  promptly  seated  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
as  well  as  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  because  the  owners 
were  anxious  to  establish  homes  at  once,  and  convert  the 
soil  to  the  uses  which  would  promote  the  welfare  of  them- 
selves and  the  community.  It  was  where  the  land  w&s 
taken  up  under  the  influence  of  speculative  motives,  or 
merely  as  a  pasture  for  cattle,  that  the  conditions  as  to 
seating  it  were  carried  into  effect,  if  carried  into  effect  at 
all,  in  a  perfunctory  manner.  Very  properly  the  opera- 
tion of  this  condition  was  suspended  whenever  special 
reasons  existed  to  justify  it.  Thus  if  the  patentee  had 
been  driven  from  his  property  by  an  incursion  of  Indian 
marauders,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  return  imtil  a  great 
length  of  time  had  passed,^  the  regular  limit  of  three 
years  for  the  performance  of  the  rule  as  to  seating  was 
extended  to  seven,  and  if  the  possession  of  the  hostile 
intruders  was  prolonged  for  seven  years  or  more,  the 
period  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  regulation  were  to 
be  carried  out  was  still  further  extended.'  The  penalty 
that  the  lands  should  be  forfeited  unless  seated  in  the  pre- 
scribed time  was  not  always  enforced,  but  instances  of  & 
strict  regard  for  the  law  in  this  particular  were  most  com- 
mon in  the  early  history  of  the  Colony,  when  custom  had 
not  confirmed  the  spirit  of  laxity  which  was  springing  up 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  the  soil.  A 
persistent  effort  was  made  to  escape  the  regulation  as  to 

1  Hening's  Statutes,  »ol.  11,  p.  244,  *  Ibid.,  7ol.  I,  p.  348. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  II,  pp.  397,  398.  See  petition  of  Major  Lawrence  Smith, 
in  nliicii  he  requests  an  extension  of  seven  years  In  the  time  in  nhich  ta 
seat  a  large  tract  in  New  Kent  County,  which  he  bad  deserted  fn  con- 
sequeace  of  lils  apprehension  of  an  Indian  attack.  Palmpr'a  Caletidar 
of  Virginia  State  Papen,  vol.  I,  p.  6.  See  also  Beeorda  o/  IA«  Oenenl 
Court,  p.  17. 
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seating  in  all  those  cases  where  the  ground  engrossed 
adjoined  an  old  plantation,  the  owner  of  which  was  anx- 
ious to  extend  his  boundaries  hy  suing  out  a  patent  for 
the  forest  lands  contiguous  to  the  lands  on  which  he 
resided.  During  a  long  period,  the  persons  who  thus 
pushed  forward  the  houndaries  of  their  estates  were  not 
thought  to  he  required  to  observe  the  law  as  to  seating  in 
order  to  secure  a  vaUd  title  to  outlying  tracts,  but  in  1692 
it  was  declared  that  such  tracts  were  to  be  forfeited  unices 
the  holders  should  in  the  course  of  the  following  three 
years  conform  to  the  established  regulation-^  In  order  to 
evade  the  penalty  imposed  for  a  failure  to  seat  lands 
taken  up,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  owner  of  a  planta- 
tion, whenever  he  added  to  it  a  body  of  outlying  soil 
which  had  never  before  been  appropriated,  to  have  the  old 
and  new  estates  resurveyed,  and  to  sue  out  a  patent  for 
the  whole  as  if  the  area  of  both  were  in  their  original  con- 
dition. The  previous  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the 
older  of  the  two  bodies  of  land  served  as  a  fulfilment  of 
the  requirement  as  to  seating  the  more  recent.  To  obtain 
this  new  patent,  it  was  necessary  to  redetermine  the 
boundaries  of  the  old  tract.  The  measurements  of  the 
first  survey  were  obtained  from  the  patents  granted  when 
title  to  the  land  already  seated  was  secured.  Adding 
these  raeasurementB  to  those  laid  down  in  the  plat  of  the 
new  tract,  the  metes  ^id  bounds  of  the  two  plantations, 
the  old  and  the  new,  were  taken  as  the  basis  for  a  new 
patent  to  both  as  if  they  had  been  one. 

The  carelessness  in  conforming  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  as  to  seating  was  the  natural  result  of  the  physi- 
cal conditions  prevailing  in  the  Colony.  Unappropri- 
ated soil  was  so  abundant  that  no  damage  seemed  to  be 
done  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  obtaining  a 
>  Hening's  Btatutei,  vol.  Ill,  p.  101. 
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patent  to  a  tract  without  either  building  on  it  or  culti- 
vating it.  There  would  always  be  sufficient  lands  for  the 
population,  however  rapidly  expanding  from  within  or 
enlarging  from  without,  to  permit  the  erection  of  as 
many  new  plantations  as  the  increasing  number  of  people 
required.  As  it  was  in  the  power  of  every  man  of  means 
to  sue  out  a  patent  to  an  estate  of  his  own,  so  every  man 
who  looked  forward  to  acquiring  land  was  interested  more 
or  less  in  a  loose  interpretation  of  the  law  as  to  seating. 
A  planter  was  disposed  to-day  to  wink  at  his  neighbor's 
dereliction  in  this  respect,  because  he  might  desire  to- 
morrow to  imitate  that  neighbor's  example,  and  in  his 
turn  expect  to  have  his  own  dereliction  overlooked. 
Both  naturally  argued  that  the  prosperity  of  Virginia  at 
large  remained  unaffected,  the  area  of  unappropriated  soil 
being  practically  boundless.  Nay  more,  the  interest  of 
the  Colony,  in  their  opinion,  was  positively  benefited,  be- 
cause their  action  had  a  tendency  to  extend  the  frontier 
by  compelling  new  settlers  to  take  up  lands  further  in 
the  wilderness.  The  expediency  of  the  law  as  to  seating, 
a  law  that  was  eminently  wise  in  the  beginning,  in  some 
measure  diminished  with  the  passage  of  time.  In  an 
important  degree  the  provision  fell  into  desuetude,  as 
revealed  in  the  fact  that  it  was  frequently  evaded  alto- 
gether, or  conformed  to  in  a  manner  wholly  inadequate. 

The  second  condition  attached  to  the  grant  of  a  patent 
was  the  quit-rent.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
'  adopted  in  1618,  all  persons,  whose  tenure  of  their  plan- 
tations was  based  upon  the  ordinary  head  right,  were  re- 
quired to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  twelve  pence  for  every 
fifty  acres  conveyed  to  them,  but  this  chai^  was  not  to 
begin  to   operate   until   seven   years   had   passed.'     The 

'  See  Instroctlons  to  Governor  Teardley,  Virginia  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography,  vol.  II,  pp.  161,  166. 
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shareholder,  as  we  have  seen,  held  his  lands  acquired  by  1 
bills  of  adventure,  or  by  transportation  of  persons  to 
Vii^inia  exempted  from  this  imposition.^  During  the 
administration  of  the  Company,  the  quit-rents  were  paid 
to  a  special  officer  who  resided  in  the  Colony,*  One  of 
the  first  petitions  drawn  up  by  the  Assembly  of  1619  to 
be  presented  to  the  authorities  of  the  Corporation  in  Eng- 
land, requested  that  an  agent  should  be  sent  to  Virginia 
invested  with  the  powers  of  a  treasurer,  and  instructed  to 
collect  the  different  rents  as  they  fell  due;  it  was  urged  in 
strong  terms  that  this  agent  should  be  ordered  to  receive 
the  rents,  not  in  the  form  of  money  but  in  the  form  of 
valuable  agricultural  commodities.* 

When  the  letters  patent  of  the  Company  were  recalled, 
the  quit-rents  became  payable  to  such  persons  aa  the  King 
should  designate;  it  was  not,  however,  until  Jerome  Haw- 
ley  arrived  in  1637,  as  the  first  treasurer  who  had  been 
appointed  since  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Colony  by  the  Crown  began,  that  any  step  was  taken 
looking  to  their  collection.*  Announcement  was  then 
made  that  all  persons  who  were  now  in  possession  of 
lands  in  Virginia  were  expeetfld  to  lay  before  the  new 
officer  the  title  deeds  to  their  property,  in  order  that  he 
might  ascertain  the  number  of  years  during  which  each 
landowner  had  held  his  estate,  and  in  consequence  the 
amount  of  quit-rents  in  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 

1  Laws  and  ConatitotfoDB,  1619, 1820,  p.  21,  Force's  Historical  Traeta, 

vol.  in. 

»  Laws  and  ConstitnlJOM,  1819,  1620,  p.  22,  Force's  HUtorical  Trans, 
vol.  in.  This  section  required  that  the  rents  should  be  paid  to  the 
"  Treaanrer  and  Companie." 

»  Colonial  Records  of  Virginia.  State  Senate  Doct.,  Extra,  1874,  p.  16. 

*  Kintt  to  the  GoTemor  and  Council  of  Virginia,  Brilixh  State  Papers. 
Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No,  S3 ;  Saintburs  Abttracts  /or  2636-16S7,  p.  178, 
Ta.  State  Libreiy. 
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King.  These  rents  were  to  be  paid  to  the  treasorer, 
who  was  griven  the  authority  to  appoint  collectors.  His 
accounts  were  to  be  submitted  annually  to  the  Governor 
and  at  least  three  of  the  Council,  and  after  they  had  been 
passed  upon,  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  High  Treasurer 
of  England.'  But  small  results  appear  to  have  followed 
from  this  royal  order. 

Probably  at  the  instance  of  Roger  Wingate,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  Treasurer  of  Virginia,  a  motion  was  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  session  of  1639,^  that  all  the 
landowners  should  be  required  upon  warrant  to  report  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  monthly  courts,  their  evidences  of 
title  as  well  as  the  situation  and  the  extent  of  their  estates. 
When  the  amount  which  they  owed  in  quit-rents  had  been 
computed,  they  were  to  be  directed  to  satisfy  it  either  in 
coin  or  in  tobacco,  according  to  the  rates  at  which  this  com- 
modity was  sold  in  the  Colony.  The  one  shilling  for  every 
fifty  acres  was  to  be  paid  annually  at  Michaelmas  at  places 
selected  as  the  most  convenient  to  the  planters  of  each 
district.  It  was  expressly  declared  that  no  rent  of  this 
character  should  be  held  to  be  due  until  seven  years  had 
passed  since  the  grant  of  the  patent  creating  it.  In  adopt- 
ing this  rule,  the  Assembly  stated  that  they  were  following 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  Orders  of  1618.  It  re- 
mained in  force  throughout  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
was  confirmed  in  the  articles  of  surrender  in  1651,  but  was 
recalled  in  the  instructions  which  were  given  to  Berkeley 
under  the  administration  of  Charles  the  Second,  on  the 
ground   that  it   induced    persons   to   appropriate    larger 

1  Britith  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  IX,  No.  38, 1 ;  Sainibuty  AbatratU 
fltr  1636,  p.  178,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  Heniiig'B  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  228.  Hening  gives  merely  the  heading 
of  tiie  motion.  See  also  Ibid.,'  p.  280,  For  Wingate's  coaDection  with 
tbe  Uw,  see  Sobimon  Tratuaipts,  p.  23. 
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quantities  of  land  than  they  could  brin^  under  cultiva- 
tion.' The  revocation  was  con&rmed  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second. 

In  the  course  of  the  very  year  in  which  the  law 
was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  providing  for  a  more 
careful  collection  of  the  quit-rents,  Howard  Horsey  peti- 
tioned the  King  to  appoint  him  to  the  Receiver-General- 
ship of  the  Colony,  which  had  recently  fallen  vacant,  on 
the  ground  that  under  previous  administrations  the  ofBce 
had  been  of  no  value  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
incumbents  to  perform  its  duties.  Horsey  asserted  his 
ability  to  make  the  position  profitable  to  the  throne,  and 
he  prayed  for  a  lease  of  it  for  fourteen  years,  or  a  nomina- 
tion of  two  lives  at  a  reasonable  rate,  to  be  settled  in  the 
form  of  an  annual  rent.*  Nearly  a  decade  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  this  petition,  the  Treasurer  of  Virginia  com- 
plained with  much  emphasis  that  the  payment  of  one  shil- 
ling for  every  fifty  acres  was  still  neglected,  and  urged  as 
a  remedy  that  the  Assembly  should  give  him  the  power  to 
distrain  upon  the  property  of  all  delinquents.  This  re- 
quest was  accorded,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  latter 
should  be  permitted  to  replevy  their  goods  when  seized, 
upon  furnishing  sufficient  security,  from  which  they  were 
only  to  be  released  after  a  hearing  in  the  County  Courts  or 
by  the  Governor  and  Council.*  An  Act  passed  nearly  ten  ' 
years  later  shows  that  the  remissness  in  paying  the  quit- 
rents  still  continued;  this  statute  allowed  the  counties  to 
compound  for  their  arrears  by  settling  during  the  course 
of  the  following  two  years  in  double  the  amount  of  their 

•  InstTucUous  to  Berheley,  1«62,  McDonald  Paper*,  vol.  1,  p.  418,  Vs. 
State  Library. 

*  Petition  of  Howard  Horsey  to  the  King,  Domestic,  Charles  I,  vol.  403, 
p.  43  ;  Saiiubury  AbslraeU/or  1639,  p.  84,  Va.  Stal«  Library. 

»  Hening*a  StatuUt,  vol.  I,  p.  361. 
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annual  duea.^    This  laxness  wae  observed  at  different 

(times  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
century,'  but  there  are  indications  that  during  this  period 
the  quit-rents  were  collected  with  strictness  on  the  whole.' 
The  quit-rent  was  a  continuous  source  of  ill  feeling  in 
the  breasts  of  the  planters;  they  objected  to  it  in  a 
general  way  as  an  encroachment  on  the  ownership  of 
their  lands,  and  they  employed  every  device  to  evade  it 
entirely  or  to  diminish  the  burden  which  it  created.  At 
first  its  payment  in  tobacco  did  not  have  the  countenance 
of  the  law,  but  so  general  was  the  habit  as  a  result  of  the 
necessities  of  the  situation  that  the  Assembly,  in  164a, 
instructed  the  Treasurer  to  receive  the  quit-rent  in  that 
commodity  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  a  pound.*  Under  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  1661,  it  was  provided  that 
all  persons  who  were  not  able  to  settle  it  in  coin  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so  in  tobacco  on  the  basis  of  two  pence 
a  pound,  which  was  the  value  of  the  leaf  at  the  time.' 
This  privilege  was  doubtless  seized  upon  even  by  the  few 
who  might  have  found  it  convenient  to  pay  in  metallio 
money.  There  were  no  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  with 
this  law  on  the  part  of  the  English  authorities  until 
many  years  had  elapsed.     In  1682,  the  Governor  of  the 

1  Hening'a  Slatvtei,  toI.  II,  p.  31. 

3  In  the  records  of  L&ncaeUr,  Sarrj,  and  Middlefiex  Coontiea  [or  Uw 
year  1680,  proclamatioDS  are  entered  in  wbicb  it  is  stated  that  the  payment 
of  quit-rente  was  yerymoch  in  arrears.  Sea  Becords  o/  Middletex  Count/, 
original  vol.  1006-1682,  p.  371.  In  the  records  of  tbe  same  county  will  be 
found  the  proclamation  of  Lord  Culpeper  in  1682  to  the  same  eSect.  See 
original  toI.  16T0-1OM,  p.  76. 

■  The  July  (1895)  number  of  the  Virginia  Magaeine  of  S»tory  aad 
Biography  cont^ns  a  statement  of  the  annual  amounts  due  trom  the 
different  counties  In  the  years  1663, 1664,  and  1605.  See  article  >'  Qnit 
Bents  in  the  Seventeenth  Century." 

•  Hening'a  Slatuttf,  vol.  I,  p.  316. 

"Jftid.,  vol.  II,  p.  31. 
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Colony,  with  a  view  to  curtailing  the  area  of  uncultivated 
ground,  proposed  that  where  a  plantation  exceeded  one 
thousand  acres  in  extent,  the  owner  should  be  required  to 
deliver  his  quit-renta  in  coin.'  In  an  order  addressed  to 
Lord  Howard  in  1684,  the  King,  after  referring  to  the 
revocation  of  the  letters  patent  granted  to  Culpeper  and 
Arlington  in  1673,  under  which  all  the  quit-rents  of  Vir- 
ginia had  been  conferred  upon  these  noblemen,  urges 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  collecting  the  one  shilling  for 
every  fifty  acres  in  pieces  of  eight  and  not  in  tobacco,  as 
had  hitherto  been  the  case.'  These  instructions  must  have 
been  carried  into  effect  to  a  certain  extent,  for  in  the 
following  year,  1685,  the  owners  of  land  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  Howard,  in  which  they  warmly  u^ed  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  settle  their  quit-rents  in  tobacco 
alone,  on  the  ground  that  coin  was  extremely  scarce  in  the 
Colony,  and  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  obtain  it  ' 
from  England.*  Howard  so  far  yielded  to  this  request  as 
to  allow  those  who,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  coin  or 
their  poverty,  would  find  it  difficult  to  pay  in  metallic 
money,  to  deliver  to  the  sheriff  such  a  quantity  of  their 
best  leaf  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a  pound  as  would 
assure  the  satisfaction  of  the  King's  dues.^  The  sums  in 
either  form  thus  collected  were  to  be  turned  over  to 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  Auditor-General.  This  was  really 
a  reversion  to  the  former  condition  of  affairs,  for  the  large 

'  Instractions  to  Culpeper,  and  His  Replies,  1S81-1682,  McDonald 
Papers,  vol.  VI,  p.  143,  Va.  State  Library. 

»  Colonial  Eniry  Book,  No,  82,  p.  282  ;  Sainibury  Abstractt  for  1684, 
p.  122,  Va.  State  Library. 

■  Address  of  Bargesses  to  Howard,  1686,  Britiih  Slate  Paperi,  Colo- 
nial  Entry  Book,  Virginia  Assembly,  No,  86;  McDonald  Papers,  toI.  VII, 
p.  344,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  A  copy  of  Howard's  Proclamation  will  be  found  In  Beeords  of  York 
County,  vol,  1687-1691,  p.  90,  Va.  State  Library. 
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planter  enjoyed  few  advantages  over  the  planter  on  a 
small  scale  towards  securing  the  proportioaate  amount  of 
coin  which  he  required.  The  course  of  Howard  in  relax- 
ing the  rule  called  for  by  his  instructions  caused  discon- 
tent in  England,  for  in  1686  the  King  peremptorily 
repealed  the  statute  of  1662,  which  had  given  a  legal 
validity  to  the  payment  of  quit-rents  iu  tobacco,  and  the 
reason  advanced  for  this  step  was  that  the  quantity  of 
unmerchantable  leaf  passed  upon  collectors  was  so  large 
that  the  revenue  from  this  source  had  dwindled  almost  to 
nothing,*  The  Burgesses  refused  to  concur  in  the  Royal 
Order,  and  firmly  and  boldly  denied  that  the  King  had  the 
right  to  repeal  the  law  of  the  Assembly  by  issuing  a  proc- 
lamation.3  After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  quit-rents 
were  paid  in  general  in  tobacco  at  the  rate  of  one  penny 
a  pound. ^ 

The  duty  of  receiving  the  quit-rents  of  each  county  was 
imposed  upon  its  sheriff,  the  fee  which  was  allowed  him 
by  way  of  remuneration  being  ten  per  cent  of  the  amoont 
coming  into  his  hands.  In  making  bis  collections,  he  was 
guided  by  the  patent  rolls  of  his  predecessor,  and  by  the 
additional  rolls  of  the  same  character  that  accumulated 
from  year  to  year  during  his  incumbency  of  the  ofBce.  He 
was  directed  to  return  these  documents  to  the  Auditor  of 
the  Colony.*  As  soon  as  the  sheriff  of  each  county  de- 
livered to  the  Auditor  the  tobacco  obtained  in  settlement 
of  the  quit-rents,  the  latter  official,  after  consultation  with 
the  Governor,  disposed  of  it  privately,  the  purchasers 
being  required  to  satisfy  their  indebtedness  in  coin  or 

iLetterof  the  King  to  Howard,  Colonial  Eati-y  Book.T>io.  SS,  pp.  Ii2- 
113 ;  Saiasbury  Abstracts  for  1686.  p.  17,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

'  Howard  to  the  Privy  ('ouncil,  Britith  State  Papers,  Coloniai  Papert ; 
Sainsbitry  Abstracts  for  1686,  p.  32,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

»  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Present  State  of  Virginia,  1697,  p.  66. 

*  Becorda  of  York  County,  vol.  1084-1687,  p.  123,  Va.  Slate  Librair. 
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bills  of  exchange  on  England.  These  purchasers  were,  in 
general,  members  of  the  Council)  each  of  whom  took  as 
his  portion  the  tobacco  paid  in  that  part  of  the  Colony  in 
which  he  resided.  The  Councillors  also  became  farmers 
of  the  quit-rents  and  found  it  a  profitable  venture.^  The 
receipts  given  to  each  sheriff  on  his  delivering  these  rents 
constituted  his  legal  account  with  the  Auditor.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  tobacco  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  latter  official  until  disbursed  on  a  war- 
rant from  the  Governor  drawn  in  obedience  to  orders 
of  the  English  authorities.  The  share  in  the  quit-rents 
allowed  to  the  Auditor  amounted  to  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  all  his  receipts  and  payments. 

The  disposition  of  the  quit-rents  when  applied  to  pub- 
lic uses  seems  to  have  varied  materially  at  different  times. 
In  1645,  the  surplusage,  after  the  payment  of  the  salary  of 
the  Treasurer,  was  expended  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  considered  most  judicious."  Thirty-four 
years  subsequent  to  this,  Culpeper  was  instructed  to  de- 
vote the  quit-rents  to  the  erection  of  a  fort  wherever  it 
might  seem  to  be  most  needed.^  In  1681,  the  English 
Government  adopted  a  minute  that  thereafter  no  private 
grant  of  these  rents  should  be  made,  and  that  all  the  pro- 
ceeds from  this  source  should  be  expended  in  carrying  on 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  Virginia;  a  resolution  w;as 
passed  requiring  Colonel  Norwood,  to  whom  they  had  been 
given  by  the  King,  to  draw  up  a  full  report  as  to  his  total 
receipts  previous  to  the  year  1669.*     When  the  foundation 

»  Hartwell,  Chilton,  and  Blair'a  Present  StaU  of  Virginia,  1697,  p.  33. 
>  Hening'B  Statutes,  vol.  I,  pp.  306,  307. 

•  InatmcCioDS  to  Culpeper,  McDonald  Papers,  yoI.  V,  p,  309,  Va.  State 
Library. 

•  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  106,  pp.  274-276 !  Sainabary  Abstraels  for 
1681,  pp.  108, 109,  Va.  Stat*  Library.  Norwood,  in  his  reply,  declared 
that  he  stood  acquitted  of  these  quit-rents  by  Lords  Arlington  and  Col- 
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of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  laid,  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  quit-rents  went  to  the  construction  of 
its  buildings.  Near  the  close  of  the  century,  the  amount 
collected  in  the  Colony  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred 
pounds  sterling  each  year.' 

There  was  in  Virginia  a  great  area  of  soil  which  had 
lapsed  to  the  King.  This  description  applied  only  to 
ground  that  had  been  forfeited  because  the  provision  as  to 
seating  before  the  expiration  of  three  years  had  not  be«n 
complied  with.  An  estate  might  have  been  granted  to 
two  persons  in  succession,  and  for  failure  to  observe  this 
condition,  in  both  instances  have  lapsed.^  A  plantation 
which  had  been  once  seated,  though  afterwards  abandoned, 
was  not  considered  to  fall  into  this  classification,*  nor  did 
the  rule  apply  to  land  of  which  actual  possession  had  been 
taken  by  a  second  patentee  after  its  abandonment  by  the 
first. ^  It  did  not  follow  that  the  soil  had  lapsed  merely 
because  there  was  no  personal  property  on  it  upon  which  a 
distraint  might  be  levied  by  the  sherifif,  in  consequence  of 
a  failure  to  pay  the  quit-rents.  If  an  attempt  was  made 
to  sue  out  a  second  patent  to  a  tract  of  this  character,  the 
strictest  evidence  was  required  to  show  that  it  had  not 
been  seated  by  the  first  grantee.  An  order  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Governor  and  Council  before  the  second 
document  was  allowed  to  be  issued,  and  this  order  might 
be  combated  by  the  first  patentee  in  the  form  of  a  pe- 
tition, in  which  the  proof  was  embodied  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  as  to  seating  had  been  carried  out.* 

peper,  who  had  received  a  grant  of  all  such  rente  andet  Uie  letten  patent 
o£  1672.     Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  106,  p.  282. 

>  HartweU,  Chilton,  and  Blair's  Preaent  Slate  of  Virginia,  1S0T,  p.  67. 

»  BteoTit  of  the  General  Court,  pp,  43-i6. 

'  Beverley'B  Hi»lory  of  Virginia,  p.  227. 

'  HenlDg's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  46a 

*Ibid.,v.  468. 
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When  the  petition  -was  denied  as  unsustained,  the  General 
Court  certified  this  fact  to  the  Governor,  who  could  use 
his  discretion  in  attaching  to  the  second  patent  the  condi- 
tions  entering  into  the  first.'  The  first  grantee  was  not 
stripped  of  every  right  by  his  failure  to  show  that  he  had 
seated  the  lands  in  dispute,  but  was  permitted  to  obtain  a 
title  to  an  estate  elsewhere  upon  the  basis  of  his  original 
head  rights.  There  must  have  been  a  strong  disposition 
in  the  colonial  authorities  to  encourage  the*  issuing  of 
second  patents  to  soil  which  had  for  many  years  remained 
untouched.  The  rule  had  sprung  up  in  the  Colony  that 
as  long  as  there  was  no  distrainable  property  on  the  land, 
the  latter  could  not  be  forfeited  because  the  quit-rents 
were  unpaid.^  The  prospect  of  this  advant^e  from  hold- 
ing a  large  area  in  a  deserted  state  was  counteracted  to  an 
important  degree  by  the  fear  that  it  might  be  di£Gcult  to 
show  that  the  title  had  sot  lapsed  because  the  tract  had 
really  been  seated. 

Whenever  a  persou  who  was  seized  of  lands  in  fee  sim-  ( 
pie  died  without  heirs  and  without  leaving  a  will,  these  | 
lands  reverted  nominally  to  the  King.  At  one  time,  the 
first  individual  who  took  possession  of  such  lands  enjoyed 
the  right  of  having  them  granted  to  him  without  opposi- 
tion, but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
patent  to  an  escheated  tract  passed  in  general  to  the  per- 
son  whom  the  Governor  might  select  from  the  whole  num- 
ber  of  the  petitioners.  An  order  was  issued  directed  to  the 
esoheator  of  the  county  in  which  the  plantation  was  situ- 
ated. This  officer,  who  was  frequently  a  member  of  the 
Council  and  always  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  community, 
as  soon  as  he  received  it,  summoned  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
by  whom  an  inquest  was  taken  under  his  supervision. 

1  Berarley'H  History  of  Virginia,  p.  237, 

*  LeCterM  of  Governor  SpoUteooA,  toI.  I,  p.  61. 
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For  the  performance  of  this  duty  the  escheator  received  a 
single  fee  of  five  pounds  sterling,*  The  certificate  of  in- 
quest was  returned  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Colony,  where  it  remained  for  nine  months,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  a  patent  issued  to  the  person  for 
whom  the  inquest  had  been  made,  provided  that  no  one 
had  appeared  in  the  interval  and  brought  forward  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  ahow  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  estate  as 
the  heir  of  the  former  owner.^  The  same  laxness  prevailed 
in  the  acquisition  of  title  to  soil  which  had  escheated  as 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  public  lands,  it  being  held  by  force 
of  popular  custom  that  an  inquest  like  a  survey  conferred 
an  absolute  interest  in  an  escheated  plantation  whether  a 
patent  had  been  obtained  for  it  or  not,"  Many  of  these 
plantations  amounted  in  area  to  one  thousand  acres,  and 
occasionally  exceeded  that  number.  Whoever  secured 
possession  of  them  was  required  to  pay  a  fine  of  composi- 
tion of  two  pounds  of  tobacco  an  acre.* 

The  confusion  in  which  titles  to  plantations  in  the 
Colony  was  often  involved  is  revealed  in  a  striking  light 
by  the  fact  that  it  became  a  general  habit  among  those 
who  were  appointed  to  settle  the  estates  of  persons  who 
had  died  intestate,  to  convey  the  lands  thus  coming  into 
their  possession  as  if  the  absolute  fee  simple  was  in  them- 
selves, thereby  preventing  in  many  cases  the  operation 
of  the  law  as  to  escheats.'     So  far  was  this  carried  and  so 

'  Beverley's  History  o/  Virginia,  p.  198 ;  Howard's  Answer  to  the 
Virginia  PetitioD,  British  State  Papers,  America  and  WM,  I^die*,  No. 
612 ;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  VII,  pp.  221,  222,  Va.  Stale  Librarj.  See 
Commission  of  an  Escbeator,  Virginia  Magazine  of  Eittory  and  Biog- 
raphy, vol.  I,  p.  238. 

»  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia, -p.  HI ;  Hattwel],  Cliilton.and  Bl&ir'B 
Preatnt  Slate  of  Virginia,  1607,  p.  19. 

'  Letters  of  Governor  iSpotswood,  vol.  11,  pp.  35,  39, 

«  Beverley's  History  of  Virginia,  p.  227. 

*  HeiUDg's  Statutes,  vol.  II,  p.  137. 
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jjreat  would  have  been  the  personal  hardship  which  might 
have  followed  if  the  escheator  of  each  county  had  been 
directed  to  make  the  most  rigid  inquests  of  ail  such  lands, 
and  to  return  the  certificates  to  the  Secretary's  office  as  a 
basis  for  new  patents,  that  the  Governor  and  Secretary 
entered  into  a  formal  composition  with  the  holders,  which 
was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  where  an 
individual  had  for  two  years  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  s 
tract  which  properly  should  have  reverted  to  the  King, 
he  was  to  be  granted  a  clear  title  upon  the  payment  of  a 
hundred  pounds  of  tobaeco  for  every  fifty  acres  in  his 
possession,  in  addition  to  fees  charged  for  the  conveyance 
in  the  clerk's  office.  He  was,  however,  required  at  first  to 
enter  his  petition  before  the  expiration  of  two  years,  but 
afterwards  in  eight  months,  and  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  be 
was  to  be  forever  estopped. 

No  account  of  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  Virginia  in 
the  seventeenth  century  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  the  regulations  in  force  in  the  Northern  Neck. 
All  that  portion  of  the  Colony  situated  between  the  Poto- 
mac and  Rappahannock  Rivers,  extending  as  far  towards 
the  west  as  the  heads  of  these  important  streams  and 
towards  the  east  as  Chesapeake  Bay,  was  in  1661  granted 
by  the  King  to  Lord  Hopton,  Earl  of  St.  Albans, 
Lord  Culpeper,  Lord  Berkeley,  Sir  William  Morton, 
Sir  Dudley  Wyatt,  and  Thomas  Culpeper,  The  only 
conditions  attached  to  the  conveyance  of  this  domain, 
which  was  equal  to  a  principality,  were  that  one-fifth  of 
all  the  gold  and  one-tenth  of  all  the  silver  discovered 
within  its  limits  should  be  reserved  for  the  royal  use, 
and  that  a  nominal  rent  of  a  few  pounds  sterling  should 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  at  Jamestown  each  year.  In 
1669,  the  letters  patent  were  surrendered  by  the  existing  i 
holders  and  in  their  stead  new  ones  were  issued.     Among    | 
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the  other  powers  now  conferred  on  the  heneficiaries,  was 

I  the  right  to  put  in  operation  in  the  boundaries  of  their 
vast  property  any  form  of  land  tenure  in  UBe  in  England, 
but  they  were  particularly  enjoined  to  refrain  from  in- 
fringing upon  any  contracts  or  conveyances  made  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  the  Colony  previous  to  Septem* 
ber  29th,  1661,  under  the  authority  of  which,  persons 
were  now  in  actual  possession  of  lands  in  the  Northern 
Neck.  All  fees,  remainders,  reversions,  and  escheats  which 
should  arise  were  to  belong  to  the  grantees  named  in  the 
letters  patent  of  1669.  The  terms  of  these  letters  re- 
quired that  the  whole  area  included  in  this  magnificent 
gift  should  be  planted  and  inhabited  by  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  years,  but  in  1688  this  provision  was  revoked  by 
the  King  as  imposing  an  impracticable  condition.  All 
the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  grants  of  1669 
were  in  1688  confirmed  to  the  second  Lord  Culpeper,  who 
was  now  the  sole  proprietary.' 

In  exercising  his  rights  in  the  Northern  Neck,  the  pro- 
prietary acted  in  the  person  of  his  agent,  who  in  turn 
could  delegate  his  powers  to  subordinates.  In  April, 
1684,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Governor  by  the 
planters  of  this  part  of  the  Colony,  asking  that  their  hold- 
ings in  land  should  be  secured  to  them  by  patent.  It  was 
referred  to  the  King  and  had  a  favorable  result.'  After 
this,  the  agent  of  the  proprietary  was  authorized  to  issue 
patents,  reserving  a  quit-rent  of  two  shillings  upon  every 
two  hundred  acres  transferred  by  him,  which  was  required 
to  be  settled  in  English  coin,  Spanish  pieces  of  eight  at 
a  valuation  of  five  shillings  apiece,  or  in  merchantable 
tobacco  if  metallic  money  was  not  to  be  procured.    When 

^  PeUeai  BolU  21,  Car.  II,  Put  IV,  No.  6.     From  Colpeper,  tbw 
rights  uid  priTileges  descended  hj  marriage  to  the  FiurtAx  fatioil;. 
»  aening'B  StatuUi,  vol.  Ill,  p.  26. 
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the  quit-rents  remained  unpaid  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
the  proprietary  was  restored  to  the  possessioD  of  the  land 
conveyed  under  patent. 

There  naa  a  very  notable  difference  in  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  grant  in  the  Northern  Neck  as  compared  with 
the  means  of  obtaining  one  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony. 
The  common  basis  of  the  patent  sued  out  in  the  country 
lying  south  of  the  Rappahannock  was,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  head  right.  The  head  right  was  unknown  as  a  condi- 
tion of  tenure  in  the  Northern  Neck.  There,  a  system  of 
purchase  was  in  operation.  The  scale  of  prices  was  five 
shillings  for  every  hundred  acres  in  a  tract  under  six  hun- 
dred, and  ten  shillings  for  every  hundred  acres  in  a  tract 
exceeding  that  number.  This  money  was  required  to  be 
paid  within  six  months  after  the  patent  had  been  signed 
and  sealed.  It  was  allowable  to  present  its  equivalent  in 
tobacco ;  in  1690,  the  rate  of  valuation  was  six  shillings 
for  every  one  hundred  pounds  o£  that  commodity.' 

It  was  stated  by  Howard,  in  replying  to  the  declaration 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  opposition  to  the  imposition 
of  a  tee  for  affixing  the  seal  to  all  public  instruments,  that 
to  obtain  the  smallest  estate  in  the  Northern  Neck,  an 
expenditure  of  at  least  twenty  shillings  was  necessary,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  lands,  not  less  than  forty  shillings.* 

One  of  the  most  notable  consequences  of  adopting  in 
the  Northern  Neck  the  system  of  granting  patents  upon 
payment  of  a  few  shillings  for  each  one  hundred  acres, 
was  the  frequent  concentration  into  a  single  ownership,  ! 
under  the  same  patent  by  a  single  purchase,  of  enormous   I 
tracts  of  land,  situated  in  that  part  of  Virginia.     Fitz-   ] 

^  Beaordt  of  the  ffonhem  Neck  (Va.  Land  Patenla),  vol.  1690-1894,  p.  1  ■ 
*  Howard's  Keply  to  Viixinia  Petition,  1889,  Britiah  State  Papera. 

America  and  Wttt  IndUs,  No.  512 ;  McDonald  Paper*,  vol.  Yll,  p.  221, 

Va.  State  Library. 
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hugh  possessed  there  in  one  body  nearly  twenty  thousand 
acres,  while  Hayward  held  thirty  thousand.^  The  manner 
of  securing  these  extensive  areas  of  ground  was  probably 
the  same  as  that  which  Fitzhugh  had  determined  to  follow 
in  the  instance  of  a  projected  acquisition  in  1689 ;  in  this 
year  he  offered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  agent 
of  Lord  Culpeper,  which  would  have  assured  for  himself 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  by  the  purchase  of  the  qult^ 
rents  in  this  extent  of  soil  for  a  period  of  ten  years,* 
On  another  occasion,  he  proposed  to  buy  all  the  rents 
and  profits  in  a  tract  covering  twenty-eight  thousand 
acres,  the  price  which  he  suggested  being  26,880  pounds 
of  tobacco  at  a  valuation  of  six  shillings  an  hundred 
pounds.*  On  account  of  the  great  area  of  uncultivated 
ground  which  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  purchase 
tended  to  maintain  even  after  the  soQ  had  passed  into 
private  ownership,  there  was  in  the  Northern  Neck  a 
larger  quantity  of  lands  abandoned  than  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  Colony. 

The  recording  of  ordinary  conveyances  began  at  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Colony.  In  October, 
1626,  the  rule  was  laid  down  by  the  General  Court  that 
the  documents  in  all  sales  of  lands  in  Virginia  should  be 
brought  to  Jamestown,  and  enrolled  in  that  court  in  the 
space  of  twelve  months  and  a  day  following  the  date  of 
each.*  There  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  land 
patents  previous  to  1630,  many  entries  of  bills  of  sales  of 
estates  which  are  mere  deeds  of  conveyance  passed  by  a 
private  grantor  to  a  private  grantee.  The  regulation 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  courts  in  other  places 

1  Letters  of  WiUlam  FiUhugh,  April  1,  1680. 

"  Ibid.,  PropoBal  to  Spencer,  April,  1689. 

'  Ibid.,  June  25,  July  10,  1683. 

*  Qeneral  Court  Orders,  Oct.  13,  1628,  Bobiiuon  TranseripU,  p.  G& 
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beside  Jamestown  was  adopted  iu  162S,  when  the  Assem- 
bly provided  for  the  erection  of  courts  in  Charles  City 
and  Elizaheth  City.'  In  what  year  it  was  required  to 
enter  a  deed  of  record  in  the  counties,  it  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  say,  hut  it  was  prohably  contemporaneous  with 
the  creation  of  the  County  Courts.  In  the  earliest  of 
the  county  records,  copies  of  conveyances  are  to  be 
discovered. 

It  became  a  settled  principle  in  later  times,  that  no 
estate  was  to  pass  unless  the  deed  had  been  acknowledged 
before  the  Governor  and  Coimcil,  or  the  justices  of  the 
county  in  which  the  land  to  be  conveyed  was  situated.' 
One  of  the  principal  objects  had  in  view  in  the  adoption 
of  this  regulation  was  to  protect  the  interests  of  creditors 
from  the  operation  of  a  secret  transfer  of  title.  It  was 
provided  that  the  deed  should  be  entered  before  the  end 
of  six  weeks  following  its  delivery,  and  it  remained  with- 
out validity  for  four  months  after  it  had  been  properly 
acknowledged.* 

1  Lawes  and  OrdecB,  SritUh  State  Paper*,  Colotiial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  9 ; 
McDonald  Paptrs,  vol.  I,  p.  96,  Va.  Sl&te  Libr&iy.  The  first  refereoce 
made  to  the  esiBtonce  of  monthly  courts  will  be  found  in  the  "Briefe 
Declaration  of  the  Plantation  of  Virginia  during  the  first  Twelve  Years," 
BrUUh  State  Pap«n,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  21,  I.  It  is  aa  follows : 
"  Manethly  Courtes  were  held  in  ever;  precinct  to  doe  jnatice  in  redress- 
ing of  all  small  and  petty  matters,  others  of  more  consequence  beinge 
referred  to  the  Oov.  Counsel)  and  GeneraU  Assemblie."  This  was  in 
1610.  Colonial  Secords  of  Virginia,  State  Senate  DocL,  Extra,  1874, 
p.  81.    See  also  Work*  of  Capl.  John  SmUh,  p.  671. 

»  Bening's  Statute*,  vol.  II,  p.  512. 

'  Persons  who  are  interested  in  the  system  of  land  tenure  ot  New 
England  as  well  as  of  Vii^nia  in  the  colonial  age,  will  find  one  of  the 
most  important  land  laws  of  New  England  discussed  with  clearness  and 
learning  in  a  paper  by  Prof.  Charles  M.  Andrews  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Pa.,  entitled  the  "  Connecticut  Intestacy  Law,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Yala  Beviete,  November,  1894.  This  paper  has  been  reprinted  in  pam- 
phlet form. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

SYBTEM.  OF  LABOB  :   THE  SERVANT 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  described  the  modes 
of  acquiring  a  patent  to  land,  and  the  general  use  which 
was  made  of  the  soil.  I  have  come  now  to  an  examination 
of  the  system  of  agricultural  labor  prevailing  in  Virginia 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  means  employed  in  secur- 
ing servants  and  slaves,  the  laws  applicable  to  this  part  of 
the  population,  the  duties  which  they  were  called  on  to  per- 
form, their  character  and  manner  of  life,  and  their  influence 
upon  the  economic  destinies  of  the  Colony.  Of  these  two 
great  classes,  the  servants  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
first,  not  only  because  they  exceeded  the  slaves  in  number 
throughout  the  period  to  which  my  attention  is  conned, 
but  also  because  they  were  introduced  at  an  earlier  date. 
When  the  Dutch  ship  in  1619  arrived  with  its  memorable 
cargo  of  negroes,  that  section  of  the  community  which  was 
known  as  servants  made  up  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  whole  population,  and  this  proportion  was  steadily 
maintained  until  the  end  of  the  century  was  nearly 
reached,  when  the  number  of  imported  slaves  approxi- 
mated the  number  of  imported  English  servants.  In  1625, 
there  were  about  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  white 
servants  in  Virginia,  but  only  twenty-two  negroes.^  In 
1671,  there  were  six  thousand  servants  and  two  thousand 

I  Censiu  of  lffi!4--26,  Hotten'a  Orf^nal  Hit  of  EmiffnnU  1800-1700, 
p.  201. 
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slaTes.'  In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
century  the  demand  for  slaves  increased,  and  they  rapidly 
advanced  in  importance  from  a  numerical  point  of  view, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  termination  of  the 
colonial  era.  Until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, however,  they  played  but  a  small  part  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  community  in  comparison  with  the 
white  servant.  The  latter  was  the  main  pillar  of  the  in- 
dustrial fabric  of  the  Colony,  and  performed  the  most 
honorable  work  in  establishing  and  sustaining  the  earliest 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest  of  the  English  settle- 
ments in  America. 

The  term  "servant"  has  been  misinterpreted  in  modem 
times  in  the  light  of  the  menial  signification  which  the 
expression  has  gradually  acquired.^  The  members  of  this 
class  in  Yii^nia  in  the  seventeenth  century  included  all 
who  had  bound  themselves  under  the  provisions  of  an 
agreement,  embodied  in  a  formal  legal  document,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  an  indenture,  according  to  the  universal  custom 
of  the  country,  which  had  the  force  and  sanctity  of  law,  to 
continue  for  a  prescribed  time  in  another's  employment. 
The  term  was  applied  not  only  to  those  who  had  con- 
tracted to  work  as  agricultural  laborers,  or  as  artisans  and 
mechanics,  but  also  to  those  who  were  seeking  to  obtain, 
under  articles  of  apprenticeship,  a  knowledge  of  one  of 

I  GoTBTDor  Berkeley's  Replies  to  Interrogatories  at  Commissioners, 
1671.  Hening'B  Statuta,  vol.  II,  p.  516. 

a  This  Is  also  true  of  the  word  "transportation,"  wliich  has  acquired 
a  secondary  meaning  in  Its  association  with  criminals.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  "transport"  was  simply  to  "convey,"  and  It  was  nsed 
Indiscriminately  of  all  classes  In  connection  with  the  passage  from 
Europe  to  America.  The  following  sentence  from  the  will  of  Bichard 
Lee  illnstrates  this :  "  Hy  will  and  earnest  desire  (ore)  that  my  good 
friends  will  with  all  convenient  speed  canse  my  wife  and  children,  all 
except  Francis,  If  he  be  pleased,  to  be  transported  to  Virginia  "  (1664-05). 
Jfew  England  BUtorteal  and  Gtmalogieal  BeffitCeT,  January,  1892,  p.  69. 
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the  learned  professions.  In  1626,  Richard  Townsend,  in 
a  suit  of  law  against  Dr.  John  Pott  on  tlie  groimd  that 
Dr.  Pott  had  not  instructed  him  in  the  apothecary's  art 
according  to  the  conditions  of  hia  indenture,  described 
himself  as  ihe  servant  of  that  physician,  who  was  so  dis- 
tinguished in  the  early  history  of  Virginia.'  Nor  did  the 
term  necessarily  imply  an  humble  social  origin.  Adam 
Thoroughgood,  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence  in  the 
Colony  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  who  was  referred  to  as  "gentleman"  in  the  patents 
he  sued  out,'  a  designation  to  which  he  was  entitled  not 
only  on  account  of  his  general  character  and  position, 
but  by  his  social  connections  in  England,  came  to  Virginia 
as  an  apprentice  or  servant.  In  making  his  wiU  in  1666, 
Sir  Robert  Peake,  a  well-known  citizen  of  London,  de- 
vised three  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  George  Lyddall, 
his  cousin,  at  that  time  in  Virginia,  to  whom  he  alludes 
as  his  "  sometime  servant."  * 

In  1671,  there  was  presented  tb  the  Council  of  Mary- 
land a  petition  from  Elias  Nuthall,  son  of  John  Nuthall, 
who  was  described  as  "  gentleman,"  being  formerly  a 
citizen  of  that  Colony,  but  at  this  time  deceased,  in  which 
he  stated  that  he  was  living  in  Virginia,  where  he  was 
bound  over  as  a  "  servant "  under  the  provisions  of  an 
indenture.  He  prayed  that  his  share  in  his  father's  estate, 
which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  considerable  value,  should 
be  transferred  to  him  in  order  that  be  might  use  a  part  of 
it  at  once  in  purchasing  his  freedom.    In  the  end,  the 

'  Qeneral  Court  Orden,  Oct  0,  1026,  Bobinson  TrawcripU,  p.  62. 

'  Va.  Land  Patents,  vol.  1623-1843.  p.  160. 

*  Neje  England  Hittorical  and  Genealogical  Segitter,  for  Ocuber, 
1883,  p.  379.  There  is  a.  case  recorded  in  York  Count;  at  a  similir 
character.  One  brother,  John  Fleming  bj  name,  binds  himself  !is  the 
"voluntary  servant"  of  another.  See  Secordt  of  York  CouHt!/,  voL 
1094-1702,  p.  2S5,  Va.  State  Library. 
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brothers  of  Elias  Kuthall  were  compelled  to  send  some 
one  to  Virginia  to  be  exchanged  for  him,  an  evidence  of 
the  pressing  demand  for  laborers  in  that  Colony  at  this 
period.^  Ten  years  later,  William  Martin,  who  resided 
in  England,  informed  Nicholas  Spencer,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  Virginia,  that  he  had  sent  over  in  his 
vessel,  the  Ihideavor,  his  servant  Francis  Jones,  "  a  gentle- 
man's son."  ^  These  instances  illustrating  the  liberal 
signification  of  the  word  "  servant "  in  its  relation  to  the 
emigrants  in  the  seventeenth  century,  might  be  swelled  in 
number  by  other  instances  equally  to  the  point.^ 

I  propose  to  confine  myself  now  to  the  servants  who 
guided  the  plough  or  wielded  the  spade,  the  hoe,  or  the 
axe,  deferring  consideration  of  the  artisan  and  mechanic, 
who  were  under  indentures,  to  that  portion  of  my  work 
which  bears  upon  the  condition  of  the  manual  trades.  In 
that  age  of  small  private  fortunes,  domestics  were  com- 
paratively unimportant  in  number,  and  were  probably,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  women.  It  was  the  servants  who 
took  part  in  the  tasks  of  the  field  and  workshop  who  were 
of  supreme  value,  and  they  were  acquired  as  rapidly  as  the 
means  of  the  landowners  permitted. 

There  were  two  powerful  influences  at  work  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  increase  the  number  of  servants 
in  the  Colony  who  were  engt^d  in  the  performance  of 
agricultural  tasks.  One  of  these  influences  was  to  be 
observed  exclusively  in  England,  the  other  in  Virginia, 
and  though  entirely  distinct  in  themselves  and  separated 

»  ArchiTes  of  Maryland,  Proceedings  of  Cotmcil,  1667-1688,  pp.  08, 
103. 

'  Britiih  State  Papere,  Colonial  Papert,  Angast,  1681;  Saimbury 
Abslraeta  for  1687,  p.  64,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

"  In  the  Becord*  of  York  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  116,  Va.  State 
Library,  there  will  be  found  an  Inetance  in  which  the  attorney  of  Richard 
Longman,  a  merchant  of  London,  is  referred  to  as  his  "  then  Bervant." 
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in  the  fields  of  their  operation  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
ocean,  nevertheless,  they  were  equally  promotive  of  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  laborers.  The  two  comple- 
mented each  other,  for  while  the  one  prompted  this  claaa  to 
abandon  the  mother  country,  the  other  induced  &e  aame 
class  to  make  a  settlement  in  the  Colony. 

The  long  interval  between  1600  and  1700,  was  a  period 
in  which  the  moat  momentous  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment were  contended  for  on  tlie  battle-field  and  in  the 
council-chamber,  and  permanently  secured  as  a  part  of 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  were  to  pass  before  the  English 
laborer  was  to  feel  in  his  daily  life  the  beneficent  influence 
of  these  hard-won  victories.  It  was  a  period  of  scientific 
activity  which  in  time  was  to  lead  to  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  economic  condition  of  every  class  in  the  English 
communities  by  the  wiser  use  of  all  the  powers  and 
resources  of  nature,  but  as  yet  the  position  of  the  work- 
ingman  remained  unalt«red.  The  expanding  commerce 
brought  him  little  advantage.  The  new  countries  which 
the  English  explorers  were  opening  up  oEfered  a  vii^in 
field,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  a  field  which  could  only  be 
reached  by  first  enduring  all  the  pangs  of  exile,  —  griev- 
ous enough  even  for  those  who  are  flying  from  intolerable 
evils. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  5  E^iz.,  C.  3,  no  one 
was  permitted  to  follow  a  trade  unless  he  had  first  served 
an  apprenticeship,  and  all  not  otherwise  employed  were 
required  to  take  part  in  husbandry.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  regulation  was  to  establish  a  privileged  class  cf 
artisans  who  were  assured  of  steady  and  remunerative 
labor,  while  the  masses  of  the  people  were  thrown  upoD 
agricultural  work  as  their  only  means  of  obtaining  a  live- 
lihood, the  rates  of  wages  being  laid  down  by  the  justices 
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at  the  quarter  sessions.  The  rapid  growth  in  the  number 
of  the  poor  led  to  the  passage  of  the  43  Eliz.,  C.  9, 
which  provided  for  the  indigent  under  certain  conditions 
at  the  public  expense,  and  this  statute  was  still  in  force 
in  leei  when  the  13  and  14  Charles  II,  C.  12,  became  a 
law.  It  had  been  enlarged  in  the  interval  only  so  far  as 
to  allow  poor  children  to  be  bound  out  as  apprentices  in 
different  trades  by  the  local  authorities,  a  power  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  exercised  in  connection  with  Virginia, 
especially  during  the  existence  of  the  Company. 

Although  43  Eliz.,  C.  9,  provided  for  regular  assess- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  yet  during  the  first  * 
forty  years  which  followed  ita  passage,  either  no  rates 
were  levied  for  this  purpose,  or  the  amount  collected  was 
so  small  that  many  individuals  among  the  working  classes 
perished  from  want.  Indeed,  the  burden  imposed  was 
so  heavy  that  the  taxpayers  were  slow  to  accept  it.  In 
1622,  a  number  of  English  parishes  turned  loose  upon  the 
country  so  great  a  swarm  of  idle  or  disabled  laborers  as  to 
threaten  a  dangerous  pestilence  of  vagabonds,  who,  how- 
ever willing  to  work,  were  unable  to  find  employment. 
The  evil  was  not  confined  to  one  or  more  communities, 
but  was  in  various  degrees  common  to  all  England.  Each 
parish,  as  a  means  of  8elf-prot«ction,  was  compelled  to 
adopt  the  most  stringent  measures  to  prevent  such  per- 
sons, belonging  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  over- 
flowing into  its  own  boundaries.  The  statute  13  and  14 
Charles  II,  C.  12,  was  passed  to  give  legal  sanction  to  these 
measures,  and  this  statute  was  supplemented  by  1  Jas.  II, 
C.  17,  to  make  its  provisions  more  effective.  By  the  terms 
of  these  laws,  two  justices  of  the  peace,  on  complaint  of 
the  church  wardens  or  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  within 
forty  days  after  the  arrival  of  a  new  comer,  were  empowered 
to  require  of  him  security  that  lu  would  not  become  bur- 
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densome  to  the  pariah  to  which  he  had  removed.  To  pre- 
vent him  from  obtaining  a  legal  residence  by  clandestine 
settlement  during  the  forty  days,  he  was  compelled  to 
give  notice  to  the  same  ofGcers  as  to  the  place  of  his  abode 
and  the  number  of  persons  in  his  family.  Mis  legal  re^- 
dence  began  only  from  tjie  delivery  of  this  notice.  The 
effect  of  these  statutes  was  to  confine  the  great  body  of 
the  English  laborers  to  their  native  parishes,  and  thus  not 
only  to  put  a  restriction  upon  their  personal  liberty,  hut 
also  to  diminish  and  even  destroy  their  ability  to  improve 
their  condition.  So  small  were  the  wages  allowed  by  the 
justices,  that  each  parish  was  forced  to  levy  additional 
taxes  to  obtain  the  means  of  meeting  the  charges  resulting 
from  the  number  of  families  who  were  unable  to  earn 
entirely  their  own  support.^ 

Even  if  we  allow  for  the  greater  purchasing  capacity 
of  money  in  that  age  as  compared  with  the  present,-  the 
remuneration  of  the  laboring  classes  appears  exceedingly 
small.  According  to  the  rates  adopted  by  the  county 
of  Rutland  in  1610,  three  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Jamestown,  rates  which  continued  in  force  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  and  were  restored  in  1682. 
the  annual  wages  of  a  ploughman  were  fifty  shillings; 
of  an  ordinary  workingman,  forty  shillings ;  of  women 
who  had  been  taught  to  bake  and  brew,  twenty-six  shill- 
ings and  eight  pence ;  of  a  common  female  drudge,  sixteen 
shillings;  of  girls  under  sixteen,  fourteen  shillings.  A 
mower  of  the  average  strength,  who  had  an  allowance  of 
meat,  received  five  pence  a  day;  a  male  reaper,  four  pence; 
a  female  reaper,  three  pence;  and  a  female  haymaker,  two 
pence.  When  food  was  not  provided  by  the  employer, 
the  amount  of  these  wages  was  in  each  instance  doubled. 
Omitting  the  period  of  harvest  from  consideration,  agri- 
'  Bogera'  History  of  AgrUultwe  and  Price*  in  England,  vol.  V,  b  101. 
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cultural  laborers  without  distinction  were  paid  in  the 
intervals  between  Easter  and  Michaelmas  three  pence  a 
day  with  an  allowance  of  food,  or  seven  without.  From 
Michaelmas  to  Easter,  on  the  other  band,  the  remuneration 
of  the  same  class  was  two  pence  a  day  if  meat  were  added, 
and  six  pence  if  not-  In  1684,  tbe  ordinary  agricultural 
laborer  in  Warwickshire  was  paid  eight  pence  a  day,  tbe 
artisan  one  shilling.  The  wages  of  tbe  same  classes  in 
Suffolk  were  lower  than  they  had  been  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century.  In  the  interval  between  1600  and  1700, 
the  remuneration  of  the  agricultural  laborer  by  the  week 
advanced  from  five  shillings  to  eight,  while  the  averse 
price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  in  the  interval  between  1564 
and  1700,  advanced  from  about  nineteen  shillings  a  quarter 
to  forty  shillings,  eleven  and  one-fourth  pence.  The  price 
of  malt  rose  to  about  twenty-two  shillings,  oatmeal  to 
about  fifty-two,  and  beef  to  three  pence  a  pound.^ 

It  was  estimated  that  the  smallest  sum  upon  which  a 
family  could  be  maintained  during  a  period  of  twelve 
mouths  was  twenty  pounds  and  eleven  shillings,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  renting  a  cottage  and  the  price  of  the 
necessary  amount  of  bread,  meat,  fuel,  and  clothing. 

The  annual  wages  of  an  agricultural  laborer  in  1618, 
were  eight  pounds,  eight  shillings  and  nine  pence,  and  in  tbe 
interval  between  1643  and  1700,  fifteen  pounds  and  nine- 
teen shillings.'     The  industry  and  frugality  of  a  life-time 

'  Rogers'  History  of  AgrieuUvre  and  Piieeiiit  England,  vol.  V,  pp.  07, 
98,  829,  830.    Craik's  HUtoix  of  England,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  668, 906-012. 

*  Rogers'  History  ofAgricuUnrs  aad  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V,  pp.  022, 
829.  It  la  only  proper  to  say  that  the  wages  received  did  not  constitute 
the  only  means  ot  eubEiBtence  which  the  laborer  in  all  parts  of  England 
possessed.  In  gome  parta  of  tbe  kingdom,  tbe  laborer  enjoyed  in  ad- 
dition (l)tbe  produce  of  hia  garden  oralargeplat  of  ground;  (li)  cer- 
tain rights  of  commonage  ;  (3)  proceeds  of  bye  industries,  especially  tlie 
prodnction  of  jam  (or  the  flourishing  wool  manufactures.     In  my  account 
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would  not  certainly  enuble  him  to  purchase  security 
against  want  in  his  old  age.^  In  the  years  in  which  the 
price  of  wheat  rose  high  ahove  the  aveft^e  aa  a  result  of 
scarcity,  aa  in  1660,  1681,  and  1694,  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  lahorer,  which  was  always  impoverished,  be- 
came deplorable  because  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  bread 
was  not  considered  in  the  assessment  of  wages.  The 
amount  received  by  him  for  his  work  was  the  same  in 
1610,  when  wheat  sold  in  the  market  for  thirty-five  diil- 
lings  and  two  and  a  half  pence  a  quarter,  as  it  was  in  1561, 
when  wheat  sold  at  about  nineteen  shillings  a  quarter.'  In 
1684,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  at  thirty-seven 
shillings  and  four  and  a  half  pence  by  the  m^istrates  of 
Warwickshire,  his  wagea  were  increased  but  one  penny  & 
day.  The  high  rents  established  by  landowners  in  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century  have  been  attributed  to 
their  systematic  efforts  to  cheapen  every  form  of  f^- 
cultural  labor ;°  the  smaller  the  wages  of  the  tUIer  of  the 
soil,  the  larger  would  be  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and 
the  greater  his  abUity  to  pay  the  high  rent  which  was 
the  condition  attached  to  his  tenure. 

Confined  to  his  native  parish  as  to  the  limits  of  a 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  English  laborer  in  the  seventeenth  eentarj, 
wbicb  is  necessarily  very  brief,  I  have  followed  ProfeESor  Rosen.  See, 
howeTer,  Professor  Ashley's  criticism  of  Rogers'  conclusions  in  Fol  SH. 
Quarterlj/,  vol.  IV,  p.  381  ;  see  also  Hewina'  EnglUh  Trade  and  Pinana. 

1  "  And  DOW  let  me  turn  back  and  look  upon  my  poore  spirited  couotiy- 
men  in  England  and  examine  first  the  meanest,  that  is  the  poore  ploogli- 
man,  day  talwurer  and  poore  Artificer,  and  I  shall  find  them  labooring 
and  sweating  ^1  dayes  of  their  lives ;  some  for  fourteen  pence,  otheis  Cor 
sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty  pence  or  two  shillings  a  day ;  which  is  the 
highest  of  wages  to  such  kind  of  people,  and  the  most  of  them  to  end 
their  dayes  in  sorrow,  not  having  purchaeed  so  much  by  their  lives  labour 
as  will  scarce  preserve  them  in  their  old  days  from  beggery."  This  was 
in  1049.    Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  14. 

2  Rogers'  HUtory  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V,pp.  97,1*8. 
*  This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Rogers. 
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prison ;  receiving  wj^es  which  had  been  assessed  by 
landowners  who  were  interested  in  reducing  them  to  the 
lowest  point,  wages  which  did  not  furnish  an  easy  subsiat* 
ence  to  his  family  even  in  years  of  plenty;  compelled  to 
purchase  his  supplies  at  prices  set  by  the  producers,  and 
exposed  to  heavy  penalties  for  the  smallest  infractions  of 
law,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  great  class  of  English 
agricultural  laborers  should  in  large  numbers  have  been 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  providential  opportunity 
Virginia  offered  for  the  establishment  of  new  homes  after 
a  service  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  Colony. 

This  unhappy  condition  was  not  confined  to  those  who 
sought  a  livelihood  in  the  fields.  In  his  famous  sermon, 
delivered  April  18th,  1622,  Copeland  declared  that  some 
of  the  most  diligent  laborers  in  London  had  often  com- 
plained to  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes  that  although  they, 
their  wives  and  children,  rose  at  an  early  hour  and  wore 
away  their  flesh  throughout  the  day  in  the  performance  of 
the  most  exacting  tasks,  went  to  bed  late  and  fed  upon 
brown  bread  and  cheese,  yet  with  difficulty  they  secured 
food  enough  to  appease  their  hunger,  or  clothing  sufficient 
to  hide  their  nakedness.^  In  the  statute  13  and  14 
Charles  II,  C.  12,  there  was  a  special  reference  to  the 
great  swarms  of  persons,  stricken  with  the  direst  want,  to 
be  found  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,'  and 
the  same  extreme  poverty  among  the  lower  classes  was 
equally  observable  in  other  towns  of  England."     The  con- 

'  Neill'a  English  Colonization  of  America,  p.  180.  The  sermon  was 
entitled  :  "  Virginia's  God  be  thanked  or  a  Sermon  of  Thanksgiving  on 
Pe.  CTJi,  23,  for  the  happle  snccesse  of  the  ASayes  in  Vii^nia  this  last 
yeare."  It  was  preached  at  Bow  Church  in  Cheapside  before  "  theUonor- 
able  Virginia  Company,"  and  was  puhlished  by  command  of  the  Company. 

'  See  also  Semembrancia  of  the  City  of  London,  pp.  358,  369. 

■  Eden,  vol.  I,  p.  165 ;  Cunningham's  Qrweth  of  Engliih  Indwtry  and 
Coittinerce,  pp.  200,  207. 
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dition  of  the  people  of  Sheffield,  in  1615,  was  perhaps 
not  exceptional.  In  a  survey  of  its  population  made  in 
that  year,  it  was  disctovered  that  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  of  its  twenty-two  hundred  and  seven  inhabi- 
tants were  compelled  to  rely  in  part  upon  the  charity  of 
their  neighbors  for  a  subsistence.  Of  the  two  hundred 
and  sixty  householders  who  resided  in  the  town,  only  one 
hundred  were  able  to  afford  relief  to  the  men  and  women 
around  them  who  were  struggling  to  keep  from  starva-- 
tion;  the  remainder  lived  upon  such  a  narrow  margin  of 
subsistence  that  an  attack  of  sickness  which  continued  for 
a  fortnight  drove  them  to  absolute  beggary.  Children 
only  a  few  years  of  ^e  were  required  to  work  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  meagre  support  of  their  families.' 

It  did  not  follow  that  the  mass  of  English  laborers  in 
this  age  were  morally  degraded  because  they  were  exposed 
to  such  harsh  influences  in  their  daily  lives.  They  be- 
longed to  a  class  of  men  and  women  who  constituted  one 
of  the  sturdiest  sections  of  the  population  even  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  who,  in  the  nineteenth,  compare 
most  favorably  both  physically  and  morally  with  any  body 
of  agricultural  laboring  men  in  the  world.  The  economic 
condition  of  this  class  in  the  seventeenth  century  could 
not  destroy  the  great  qualities  that  were  inherent  in  the 
stock  from  which  they  sprung,  and  it  only  required  more 
enlightened  legislation  and  more  wholesome  local  sur- 
roundings to  restore  these  qualities  to  their  original  vigor. 
The  work  of  colonization  which  has  been  performed  by 
the  people  of  England  surpasses,  both  in  extent  and  benefi- 
cence, that  of  any  other  race  which  has  left  an  impres- 
sion upon  universal  history,  and  the  part  the  manual 
laborers  have  taken  in  this  work  is  not  less  memorable 
than  the  part  taken  by  the  higher  classes  of  the  nation. 
I  Hunter's  UaUamahtre,  p.  U8. 
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In  the  seventeentli  century,  there  was,  as  has  been  seen,  a 
combmation  of  influences  to  induce  this  kind  of  laborers  to 
leave  their  native  land  in  large  numbers.  Tneir  poverty 
"was  no  obstacle  to  their  emigration,  because  the  demand 
for  their  services  in  the  Colonies  was  so  great,  that  there 
■^ere  always  persons  anxious  to  bear  the  expense  of  their 
transportation  in  return  for  the  right  of  disposing  of  them 
for  a  consideration  after  arrival. 

Nor  was  there  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
ranks  in  England  or  the  men  occupying  positions  of  au- 
thority there  in  that  age  to  obstruct  this  tide  of  emigra- 
tion. The  political  economists  of  the  seventeenth  century 
regarded  the  mass  of  the  poor  with  impatience  and  aver- 
sion as  a  useless  weight  upon  the  welfare  of  the  community.' 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  strongest  motives 
which  entered  into  the  earliest  English  enterprises  looking 
to  colonization  of  that  vast  extent  of  country  known  as 
Virginia,  was  the  hope  that  this  new  country  would  fur- 
nish homes  for  the  overflowing  population  of  England, 
and  thus  relieve  the  parishes  of  men  and  women  who,  how- 
ever willing  to  work,  were  unable  to  find  employment, 
and  who  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  rely  in  part  at  least 
upon  the  charity  of  others  for  subsistence.  It  was  not 
planned  that  Vii^nia  was  to  become  a  place  for  the  reten- 
tion of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  crime  in  England,  and 
who  in  consequence  were  to  be  banished  from  their  native 
land;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  Colony 
would  diminish  crime  in  the  kingdom  by  drawing  away  a 
lai^e  number  of  the  inhabitants  who  otherwise  might  be 
tempted,  by  the  small  opportunities  within  their  reach  of 
earning  a  livelihood,  to  drift  into  vagabondage,  beggary,  and 
lawlessness.  In  this  way,  it  was  anticipated  that  Virginia 
would  be  the  means  of  lessening  the  growing  charges  im- 
>  Rogers'  Hiatory  of  Agrieultur^  and  Prices  in  England,  vol.  V,  p.  103. 
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posed  upoa  every  English  community  by  the  number  of  per- 
sons crying^  in  the  public  ear  for  assistance  in  the  terrible 
struggle  for  their  daily  food.  It  has  been  seen  how  firm 
the  English  people  were  in  their  determination  that  Eng- 
land should  secure  the  fullest  benefit  of  the  commoditiee 
of  the  Colony,  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  its- 
settlement  being  to  open  up  a  country  where  those  arti- 
cles might  be  obtained  which  were  then  imported  into  the 
kingdom  from  the  continents  of  Europe  and  A^ia  at  a 
heavy  expense  and  with  a  serious  risk  of  total  loss.  The 
Navigation  Acts  not  only  obstructed  the  further  diver- 
sion to  foreign  ports  of  the  valuable  products  of  Virginia, 
but  fostered  tliat  growth  in  shipping  which  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Colony  at  Jamestown  had  been  intended  to 
promote.  In  a  later  chapter,  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
mother  country  also  insisted  upon  a  retention  of  another 
of  the  advantages  which  colonization  had  been  expected, 
and  in  reality  did  create,  that  is  to  say,  the  eatabliahment 
of  a  new  market  for  the  sale  of  English  manufactured 
goods.  In  regarding  Virginia,  therefore,  as  a  place  to 
which  its  surplus  lower  population  might  be  encouraged 
to  withdraw,  England  was  merely  seeking  to  secure  still 
another  of  those  benefits  which  it  had  been  anticipated 
would  arise  from  the  settlement  of  the  land  beyond  the 
sea. 

If  the  conditions  prevailiug  in  England  in  the  interval 
between  1600  and  1700  decidedly  promoted  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  kingdom  by  a  valuable  part  of  its  laboring 
population,  the  inducements  offered  by  Virginia  to  this 
class  as  a  scene  for  a  new  start  in  life  were  extraordinary. 
Contemporaneous  writers,  who  were  familiar  from  personal 
observation  with  the  state  of  that  Colony,  have  declared 
that  the  only  thing  dear  in  its  communities  was  labor,  and 
this  was  as  true  at  the  end  of  the  century  as  it  was  in  the 
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middle  and  at  the  beginning.^  The  reason  for  the  great 
and  continuous  demand  for  laborers  throughout  this  period 
had  its  origin  in  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country. 
The  men  who  obtained  a  patent  to  fifty  acres  of  land  there, 
stood  in  a  much  less  favorable  position  than  the  farmer  of 
modern  times  who  has  acquired  a  homestead  r^ht  in  the 
soil  of  a  prairie  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  or  Kansas.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  tract  when  first  occupied  was  entirely  denuded  of 
forests  and  only  needed  the  application  of  the  plough  and 
hoe  to  produce  abundant  crops.  The  family  of  the  owner 
furnished  the  whole  amount  of  the  assistance  which  he 
needed.  In  Virginia,  on  the  other  band,  the  very  anxiety 
of  the  colonists  to  secure  a  title  to  the  richest  land  as 
promising  the  heaviest  returns  in  tobacco  from  cultiva- 
tion, increased  the  difficulties  confronting  them  in  making 
a  permanent  settlement,  because  the  growth  of  timber 
was  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  This  was 
notably  the  case  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams,  along  the 
banka  of  which  the  line  of  plantations  was  extended  at 
first.  In  removing  the  forest,  this  being  the  supreme  ob- 
stacle to  be  surmounted,  the  settler  required  the  aid  of 
others  whom  he  could  direct  and  control  in  carrying 
through  the  work  to  be  performed.  The  natural  char- 
acter of  tobacco,  which  soon  exhausted  the  most  fertile 
land,  demanded  the  continuation  of  this  assistance  even 
after  a  large  area  of  ground  had  been  cleared  of  trees. 
The  person  who  had  sued  out  a  patent  to  fifty  acres  of 
land  was  in  a  few  years  compelled  to  sue  out  a  patent  to 
an  additional  tract  of  the  same  extent,  in  order  to  obtain 

'  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  63.  Culpeper,  replying  in  1680-81  to  the  in- 
stnictiona  from  England  requiring  him,  among  other  lhing8,  to  encourage 
silk  busbandiy  in  the  Colony,  wrote  that  "  he  despaired  of  siik  by  reason 
of  deamess  of  labor."  Instructions  to  Culpeper,  etc.,  1081-1(182,  British 
State  Papers,  Colonial  Virginia,  Tol.  65;  McDonald  Papers,  vol.  VI, 
p.  171,  Va.  Slalo  Library. 
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the  virgin  soil  which  was  neceasarj  for  the  production  of 
the  staple  in  the  largest  quantity,  in  that  age  when  no 
manures  were  used  in  enriching  the  ground.  However 
small  the  scale  on  which  he  cultivated  the  earth,  his  agri- 
cultural life  conRisted  largely  in  a  persistent  attempt  to 
clear  away  the  forest.  When  the  woods  on  the  first 
plantation  secured  had  been  cut  down,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  exhausted,  he  proceeded  to  remove  the  trees 
from  the  face  of  the  second  plantation,  and  this  course 
of  taking  up  and  opening  new  lands  was  prolonged  for 
an  indefinite  term  of  years,  unless  he  should  become  the 
owner,  by  original  patent  or  by  purehatie,  of  an  extensive 
tract  in  one  body,  furnishing  him  an  ample  area  for  new 
grounds  in  its  own  boundaries.  But  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  task  of  constantly  destroying  Ae  forest 
remained.  In  either  situation,  he  needed  the  assistance 
of  laborers.  Without  this  assistance,  he  was  helpless.  If 
every  owner  of  land  in  the  Colony  had  been  forced  to 
rely  upon  himself  in  eradicating  the  forest  and  tilling  the 
soil,  the  plantation  system,  which  came  into  existence  in 
Virginia  so  soon  after  Jamestown  was  founded,  would 
never  have  arisen.  The  surface  of  the  Colony  would  have 
been  covered  with  a  succession  of  small  estates,  many  of 
which  would  have  fallen  into  a  condition  of  absolute  neg- 
lect as  soon  as  their  fertility  had  disappeared,  their  owners 
having  sued  out  patents  to  virgin  lands  in  other  localities  as 
likely  to  yield  large  returns  to  the  industry  of  the  cultivator. 
But  for  the  introduction  of  the  indented  servant  into  the 
Colony  upon  the  threshold  of  its  settlement,  it«  progress 
would  have  been  slow.  Virginia,  without  laborers  from 
England  and  without  slaves,  would  have  become  a  com- 
munity of  peasant  proprietors,  each  clearing  and  working 
his  ground  with  his  own  hands  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
immediate  family.      The  unique  social  conditions  estah- 
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lished  at  a  later  period  would  never  have  existed,  or  in- 
deed, if  such  had  been  the  case,  only  in  a  modiiied  form. 
As  long,  however,  as  there  was  a  surplus  of  population  in 
all  of  the  English  parishes,  with  so  many  infiuences  com- 
bining to  induce  them  to  emigrate,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Agricultural  System  prevailing  in  Virginia  would 
spring  into  life  with  all  the  far-reaching  consequences 
which  make  up  the  actual  history  of  the  community  from 
the  beginning.  England  at  this  time  was  a  storehouse 
from  which  as  large  a  supply  of  servants  could  be  drawn 
as  the  planters  possessed  the  means  to  secure.  The 
facilities  for  their  transportation  were  ample,  and  the  de- 
mand for  their  assistance  was  continuous  from  the  hour 
when  a  stable  government  was  formed.  Hardly  a  year 
passed  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Company  that  English 
laborers  were  not  brought  into  the  Colony,  and  after  its 
abolition,  the  stream  of  emigration  grew  larger  and  larger 
in  its  volume. 

Until  the  establishment  of  Martin's  and  Smith's  Hun- 
dreds in  1616  by  the  grant  of  snhpatents,  the  agricultural 
servants  who  were  dispatched  to  Virginia  were  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Company.  In  the  First  Supply,  there'  were 
twenty-one  laborers,  and  in  the  Second,  twelve.  The 
number  included  in  the  Third  Supply  was  doubtless  very 
much  larger,  as  five  hundred  people  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition ;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  fifty  did  not  arrive  in 
the  Colony  until  the  Starving  Time  had  reduced  the 
remainder  to  sixty  helpless  men,  women,  and  children. 
Additions  were  made  to  the  number  by  the  arrival  of  the 
successive  expeditions  under  Delaware  and  Dale.  Abso- 
lute freedom  was  extended  to  none  of  those  who  were  in 
the  service  of  the  Company  until  the  departure  of  Dale ; 
the  privilege  was  then  granted  by  Yeardley  to  a  few,  the 
greater   proportion    of   this   class   being  retained  on  the 
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public  works  subject  to  the  same  servitude  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  from  the  begiiming.  During  the 
administration  o£  Argoll,  the  few  who  received  their 
freedom  purchased  it  at  an  extraordinary  price.  The 
population  of  the  Colony  at  the  close  of  his  administration 
did  not  exceed  four  hundred,  which  signified  a  proportion- 
ate reduction  in  the  number  of  agricultural  servants.' 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  show  what  was  the  exact 
character  of  the  indentures  by  which  the  Company  and 
the  servants  were  mutually  bound,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Yeardley  in  1619,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
these  agreements,  like  ordinary  indentures  at  this  time, 
simply  required  the  Company  to  supply  the  laborer  with 
food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  and  probably  after  the  close  of 
his  term,  with  land,  in  consideration  of  which  he  was  for  a 
period  of  years  to  perform  such  manual  tasks  as  were  set 
for  him.  The  great  value  attached  to  the  servant  was  dis- 
closed in  the  severe  punishment  which  the  first  Assembly 
convening  in  the  Colony  directed  to  be  infiicted  upon  any 
one  who  sought  to  allure  him  from  the  employment  of  his 
master.  By  this  time,  private  persons  as  well  as  the  socie- 
ties recently  formed  and  kuown  as  Hundreds,  had  begun  to 
import  laborers  not  only  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  they 
had  acquired,  but  also  to  obtain  a  greater  extent  of  ground 

»  Biiefe  Declaration  of  the  Plantation  of  Virginia,  British  Slate  Papers, 
Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  21, 1 ;  Colonial  Beeards  o/  Virginia,  State  Senate 
Doct.,  Eitra,  1874,  pp.  78,  80.  It  is  stated  in  tlie  Works  of  Capi.  John 
Smith,  pp.  486,  487,  that  the  laborers  who  had  come  over  to  Virginia 
previous  to  the  departure  of  Caption  Smith  were  generally  mere  attend- 
ants of  the  adventurers,  that  is  to  say,  footmen,  bat  there  veie  also 
a  nomber  of  serving  men.  In  a  letter  from  the  Council  of  Viigioia  to 
the  Council  in  England,  the  men  in  the  emplojtnent  of  the  Company  are 
referred  to  as  our  "waged  men."  but  the  expressiondid  not  impl;  neces- 
sarily the  payment  of  wages  in  the  modem  aenw.  Brown's  ff«ne«w  o/ 
the  United  States,  p.  107. 
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upon  the  basis  of  the  head  right.^  Of  the  eight  hundred 
and  eleven  servants  who  in  1619  were  introduced  into 
Virginia,  six  hundred  and  sixty  were  designed  for  pri- 
vate estates,  the  rest  being  reserved  for  the  uae  ot  the 
Company.  While  the  disproportion  was  not  always  so 
marked  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  existence  of 
that  corporation,  it  was  still  very  notable,  since  the  area 
of  plantations  held  in  fee  simple  was  extended  with  great 
rapidity.' 

The  urgent  demand  for  agricultural  laborers  after  the 
Colony  had  been  firmly  established  is  revealed  in  the  fact 
that  the  strongest  inducement  offered  in  1619  by  the 
Company,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
silk,  £ax,  and  com  in  preference  to  tobacco,  was  that  the 
magazine  would  furnish  servants  in  payment  for  these 
commodities,  but  not  for  tobacco  as  heretofore.* 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  inquire  how  far  the  Company, 
in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  laborers,  was  willing  to 
accept  criminal  or  dissolute  persons  for  transportation  to 
the  Colony.  To  what  extent  was  it  ready  to  admit  mem- 
bers of  both  sexes  who,  in  their  native  country,  were  de- 
scribed as  idle  and  wretched,  and  for  whose  redemption  the 
settlements  in  Virginia  had  in  the  popular  belief  been 
largely  founded?*  In  a  famous  essay.  Bacon  had  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  terms  the  use  of  wicked  and 
convicted  men,  or  the  scum  of  the  English  inhabitants,  as 
material  for  colooization.  It  would  signify,  he  said,  only 
the  ruin  of  any  plantation  in  which  the  experiment  was 

I  Colonial  Eeeorda  of  Virginia,  Stat8  Senate  Doct.,  Eitra,  1874,  p.  22. 

^  Declaration  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  p.  10,  Force's  Hittorical  Tracu, 
vol.  III. 

'  AbitraeU  of  Proceedings  of  (he  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  02. 

*  Velasco  to  Pliilip  III,  Spanish  Archives,  Brown's  Qeaetis  of  the 
United  Statea,  p.  46fl, 
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tried.  The  author  of  Nova  Britannia,  who  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  Bentiment  of  the  Company,  declared  in  1609 
that  all  the  persons  who  were  sent  to  Virginia  shoold  bear 
a  good  character.  Poverty,  he  remarked,  was  no  draw- 
hack  to  the  emigrant,  as  the  soil  of  the  new  country  was 
so  fertile  that  he  would  soon  he  ahle  to  acquire  a  compe- 
tence.* In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  it  had  heen  urged 
in  Q-ood  Speed  to  Virginia,  that  particular  care  should 
be  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  who  were  to  be 
dispatched  to  the  Colony.' 

The  sentiments  voiced  in  these  two  celebrated  pamph- 
lets doubtless  reflected  very  fully  the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  Company  at  large.  That  body,  however,  in  1609 
acted,  as  they  were  again  to  act  in  the  future,  upon  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  Privy  Council  in  informing  the  authorities 
of  London,  that  they  desired  to  relieve  the  city  and  its 
suburbs  of  the  swarms  of  idlers  who  in  that  age  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  famines  and  plagues 
with  which  the  metropolis  was  afflicted.  The  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  City  Companies,  it  was  thought,  would 
make  some  contribution  for  the  removal  of  these  persons. 
That  the  latter  were  not  expected  by  the  Company  to  be- 
long to  the  refuse  of  humanity  appears  from  the  numerous 
benefits  which  were  to  be  extended  to  them  and  to  theii 
wives  and  children  when  they  reached  Virginia,  benefits 
that  only  men  with  a  sense  of  order  and  self-respect  could 
be  capable  of  using  to  their  own  advantf^e,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  community  in  which  they  were  to  reside.' 

If  the  managers  of  the  Company  had  for  a  moment 

I  No»a  Britannia,  p.  21,  Force's  HUtorical  TraeU,  voL  I. 

*  Good  Speed  to  Virginia,  Bronn's  Oeneaii  of  the  United  States,  p.  301. 

'  Council  of  Virginia  to  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Brown's  GeneaU  of 
the  United  States,  p.  253.  Theae  benefits  were  "meat*,  drinke  and 
ctotbing,  with  an  house,  orcliard  and  garden,  for  ttie  meanest  family,  and 
a  possesBion  of  lands  to  them  and  tbeir  posterity." 
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been  mcliaed  to  admit  to  the  Colony  a  population  of 
emigrants  accepted  without  discrimination,  of  which  there 
is  no  proof,  that  disposition  had  passed  away  before  De- 
cember, 1609,  when  the  Tnte  and  Sincere  Declaration  was 
issued.  In  that  remarkable  document,  written  in  the  light 
of  so  many  mistakes  and  disasters,  they  proclaimed  ^  that 
it  would  he  a  scandal  and  a  peril  to  accept  as  settlers,  all 
of  whom  at  this  time  were  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  cor- 
poration, idle  and  wicked  persons,  persons  who  had  been 
impelled  to  withdraw  to  Vii^iiiia  by  shame  or  fear,  per- 
sons who  represented  the  "weeds  of  their  native  country." 
"Being  the  surfeit  of  an  able,  healthy,  and  composed 
body,"  it  was  justly  declared  that  it  must  follow  that, 
"they  would  act  as  poison  in  the  body  of  a  tender,  feeble, 
and  yet  unformed  colony."  Casting  off,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  the  influence  of  the  English  authorities, 
who  not  unnaturally  looked  first  to  the  relief  of  their  own 
communities,  the  Company  boldly  proclaimed  that  there- 
after they  would  not  receive  any  man  who  could  not  show 
"  a  character  for  religion  and  considerate  conduct  in  his 
relations  with  his  neighbors.'*  Not  content  with  this, 
they  announced  further,  that  they  would  accept  only 
those  who  were  trained  in  the  useful  callings  which  they 
carefully  specified.  Experience  had  taught  them,  it 
was  stated  in  a.  broadside  issued  by  the  Council,  that 
nothing  but  damage  to  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  would 
result  from  granting  permission  to  parents  to  send  their 
licentious  sons  to  Virginia,  or  to  wives,  their  shameless 
husbands,  or   to   masters,   their   ungovernable   servants.^ 

*  True  and  Sincere  Declaration,  Brown's  OeneHa  of  the  UniCed  States, 
p.  352. 

*  A  Bi'Oftd«ide  by  the  Council,  Brown's  Oenetit  of  tJie  United  States, 
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Crashaw,  in  the  celebrated  sermon  which  he  delivered 
before  Lord  Delaware  on  the  eve  of  that  nobleman's 
first  departure  for  Jamestown,  denounced  as  a  slander- 
ous falsehood  the  assertion  that  the  persons  who  were 
sent  out  had  been  raked  up  out  of  the  refuse  of  tiie 
English  population.  "They  are  like  those  who  are 
left  behind,"  he  said,  "even  of  all  sorts  better  and 
worse."' 

It  is  again  observable  that  the  next  suggestion  that 
members  of  the  classes  in  England  who  were  "  char^feable, 
dangerous,  and  troublesome  "  to  the  State,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Colony,  had  its  origin  not  with  the  Com- 
pany, against  whose  repeated  proclamations  of  sentiment 
it  would  have  been  in  direct  and  notorious  conflict,  bat 
with  the  Mayor  of  London  in  a  letter  to  the  Master  and 
Wardens  of  the  City  Companies,  written  at  the  request  of 
the  Privy  Council.*  A  few  years  later,  it  is  not  surpriaing 
to  find  that  the  King  was  anxious  to  deliver  to  the  Com- 
pany a  number  of  youthful  vagabonds  who  had  proved 
incorrigible  in  spite  of  punishment,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Virginia,  as  the  only  means  of  cleaneing  England  of  their 
presence.* 

During  the  whole  of  this  immediate  period,  but  one 
officer  of  the  Company  of  his  own  motion  advanced  the 
proposition  that  English  felons  should  be  banished  to 
Virginia  in  order  to  supply  the  plantations  with  laborers. 
Such  a  proposition  was  made  by  Dale  to  Salisbury  in 
1611.  The  act  was  characteristic  of  that  distinguished 
officer.  Great  as  were  the  services  which  he  performed  in 
establishing  the  Colony  upon  a  broader  and  more  stable 
footing  than  it  had  previously  reached,  he  was  essentially 

'  Craahaw's  Sermon,  Brown's  Oenesis  o/  the  United  SlaUt,  p.  364. 

s  Brown's  Qene»is  of  the  United  States,  p.  8B8. 

■  The  King  to  Sir  Thomaa  Smyth,  Neill'e  Virginia  Vetuala,  p.  103. 
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a  man  of  the  sternest  soldierly  instincts,  who  thought  that 
the  infant  settlements  ought  to  be  governed  by  military 
rules  as  strict  as  those  prevailing  in  a  fort  under  garrison. 
Virginia  to  him  was  a  community  to  be  controlled  by  the 
most  rigid  military  discipline.  Under  such  regulations  as 
he  insisted  upon  enforcing,  the  evil  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  introduction  of  criminals  would 
necessarily  have  been  very  much  diminished.' 

No  objection  was  offered  By  the  Company,  as  the  demand 
for  laborers  increased  in  the  Colony,  to  the  reception  of 
persons  who  were  either  in  part  or  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  poor  rates  for  subsbtence.  In  1620,  on  motion 
of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  a  committee  was  appointed  which 
was  instructed  to  obtain  from  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  ; 
the  shires  of  the  kingdom,  such  youths  above  fifteen  years  ■ 
of  &ge  as  were  a  burden  upon  the  resources  of  their  . 
respective  parishes.  Each  of  these  parishes  was  to  be  I 
asked  to  contribute  five  pounds  sterling  towards  the, 
equipment  of  every  youth  to  be  delivered  by  it,'  this  being 
in  accord  with  the  policy  already  inaugurated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  city  of  London.  In  the  spring  of  1619,  the 
Company  dispatched  to  Virginia  one  hundred  children 
who  had  been  furnished  by  the  authorities  of  that  great 
corporation.  In  the  following  January,  the  Lord  Mayor 
consented,  after  a  conference  wi^  the  Treasurer  and\ 
Deputy  Treasurer,  to  provide  one  hundred  children  addi- 
tional for  shipment  to  the  Colony,  and  to  allow  five  pounds 
sterling  towards  the  cost  of  their  clothing  and  transpor- 
tation across  the  ocean.     He  showed  great  solicitude  to 

'  LetMr  of  Dale  to  Salisbury,  Brown's  Oenesit  of  the  Unittd  Statet, 
p.  506.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  Dale  wbo  put  in  force  in  Vir- 
^nia  the  famous  Martial  Laws. 

"  AbHraeu  of  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol,  I, 
p.  91. 

VOL.  I.— sg 
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obtain  for  their  benefit  every  advantage  which  could  be 
secured.  The  provisions  the  Company  promised  to  make 
for  them  were  carefully  canvassed  by  the  ofGcers  of  the 
city  and  finally  accepted  as  sufficient.  The  Company 
bound  itself  in  writing  to  educate  the  children  in  trades 
or  professions.  Diiring  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship, 
which,  if  they  were  boys,  was  to  continue  for  seven  years, 
or  until  the  completion  of  their  twenty-first  birthday,  or 
if  girls,  until  they  were  married,  they  were  to  receive  an 
ample  quantity  of  meat,  drink,  apparel,  and  other  neces- 
saries. At  the  expiration  of  his  term,  each  boy  was  to 
become  a  tenant,  and  was  to  be  provided  not  only  with 
fifty  acres  of  land,  but  also  with  a  cow,  seed  com,  imple- 
ments, tools,  utensils,  weapons,  and  ammunition.^  The 
anxiety  exhibited  by  the  authorities  of  London  with  refer- 
ence to  these  children  was  so  great,  that  at  a  Quarter 
Court  held  in  November,  1620,  Mr.  Caswell  declared  that 
the  city  stood  more  upon  an  "over-advantageous  bargain" 
for  them  than  it  did  upon  the  good  of  the  plantation.' 
As  the  rule  of  the  Company  had  been  to  require  the  pay- 
ment of  five  pounds  sterling  whenever  a  youth  or  child 
was  transported  by  that  body  to  Virginia  to  serve  as  an 
apprentice,  this  being  the  sum  necessary  to  cover  all  the 
charges  incurred  in  the  conveyance,  it  was  decided,  in 
1620,  to  reduce  this  amount  to  five  marks,  because  English 
parents  found  no  difRcuIty  in  binding  out  their  offspring 
at  home  at  that  rate,  and  the  payment  of  five  pounds 
imposed  a  heavier  outlay  than  they  were  either  willing  or 
able  to  bear.^  The  city  officials  distinctly  asserted  that 
neither  they  nor  the  Company  had  a  right  to  compel  chil- 

^  A  btlracte  of  Froceedingi  of  the  Virginia  Compang  of  London,  to].  I, 
pp.  36,  39-41.  At  the  end  of  his  tenn  ae  tenant,  eacb  one  of  the  appren- 
tices was  to  receive  twenty-five  acres  in  fee  simple.    Ibid.,  p.  42. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  96.  •  Ibid.,  p.  96. 
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dren,  who  were  subject  to  the  regulations  for  the  disposal 
of  the  poor,  to  leave  England  except  with  their  own  con- 
sent. In  requiring  that  the  amplest  provision  should  be 
made  for  them  upon  the  termination  of  their  years  of 
service,  the  authorities  of  London  had  regard  to  the  nat- 
ural anxiety  of  the  parents,  that  the  arrangement  con- 
cluded with  the  Company  should  be  such  as  to  ensure  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  their  offspring.' 

In  1621,  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of  sending  fifty 
boys  to  Virginia  was  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  ten 
pounds  to  the  boy,  this  including  not  only  the  charges 
for  transportation  but  also  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing. 
The  Company  looked  forward  to  recovering  this  amount 
by  the  sale  of  the  youths,  the  price  which  was  expected 
for  each  one  being  sixty-six  hundred  weight  of  tobacco 
at  three  shillings  a  pound.  It  was  discovered  that  this 
quantity  did  not  always  meet  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
case  of  each  boy,  and  in  this  event,  the  rule  was  enforced 
that  the  purchaser  should  make  good  the  difference,  since 
it  waa  unjust  that  the  Company  should  be  exposed  to 
any  loss  when  it  was  considering  only  the  benefit  of  the 
planters  in  undertaking  to  supply  them  with  servants.^ 

The  preference  displayed  in  the  introduction  of  so  many 
young  persons  had  its  origin  in  considerations,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  lasted  throughout  the  century.  Boys  were 
not  only  more  easily  controlled,  but  their  terms  continued 
for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  those  of  persons  who 
had  reached  maturity,"  and  in  consequence,  their  masters 
were  not  called  upon  to  supply  their  places  so  often  or  so 

^  Ahitractt  of  Froeeedijtga  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  II, 
p.  96. 

'  Ibid.,  Tol.  I,  p.  140. 

■  See  Chap.  X  for  a  statement  as  to  the  length  of  time  covered  by  the 
t«nns  of  adolt  eervaots. 
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800D.  A  youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  was  capable  of 
performing  almost  as  heavy  tasks  as  a  man  of  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four,  and  whatever  difference  of  physicd 
strength  there  might  have  been  in  the  latter'a  favor  waa 
covered  by  the  advantages  accruing  from  longer  service. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  boys  were  more 
easily  secured  than  adults  because  so  many  were  bound 
out  as  apprentices. 

The  Company  showed,  in  1621,  a  willingness  to  accept 
men  and  women  belonging  to  the  ranks  of  the  poor, 
who  in  that  age  constituted  a  serious  burden  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  kingdom.  But  one  condition  was  imposed; 
these  persons  were  to  be  delivered,  supplied  by  the  parish 
from  which  he  or  she  came,  with  a  fund  which  might  be 
counted  on  as  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  clothing 
and  transportation.  This  proposition  bad  the  approval 
of  Parliament.  It  was  regarded  as  a  feasible  means  of 
diminishing  the  multitude  of  those  who  were  unable  to 
secure  a  livelihood  without  the  aid  of  the  authorities  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  lived.^  That  the  number 
of  indigent  persons  imported  into  Virginia  in  consequence 
of  this  new  source  of  supply  was  probably  small,  may  be 
inferred  from  a  statement  published  at  this  time,  that  the 
men  recently  sent  out  were  "  choice  spirits  "  drawn  from 
all  parta  of  England,  and  enured  from  their  earliest  years 
to  a  life  of  industry.^ 

1  AbitracU  of  Proceedinffs  of  the  Virginia  Companji  of  London,  vol.  I, 
p.  127.  For  an  account  of  Captain  Bailly's  project  to  eiport  aimudilj 
from  tlie  kinRdom  to  the  English  posseEsioqa  in  America,  three  thousand 
poor  persons  of  "  the  great  store  who  dotli  lye  burdensome  in  all  par- 
ishes," see  Briti»h  Stitlf  Papert,  Dom.  Cor.  Joe.  I,  toI,  189,  No.  3fl; 
Sainnhvry  Ahstracts  for  1623,  p.  128,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

'  Declaration  of  the  Stale  of  the  Colonie,  1620,  p.  5,  Force's  Hiaorifdl 
TVacts,  vol.  III.  There  waa  no  inducement  apparent  to  caoee  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  to  make  a  false  si 
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The  determination  of  the  Company  to  exclude  from 
the  Colony  the  influences  which  would  have  followed 
from  the  introduction  of  criminals,  is  disclosed  in  its 
requirement  that  all  who  had  decided  to  gfo  to  Virginia 
should  give  notice  of  their  intention,  and  that  no  ship- 
master should  presume  to  carry  out  from  any  port  pas- 
sengers who  had  not  sent  in  their  names.'  It  was  stated 
that  no  infamous  persons  had  emigrated  in  the  vessels 
previously  dispatched,  on  account  of  the  vigilance  exer- 
cised, and  this  had  induced  the  authorities  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  extend  their  supervision  to  the  shipments  made  in 
vessels  belonging  to  private  individuals  or  to  associations. 
A  book-keeper  was  appointed,  upon  whom  the  duty  was 
imposed  of  registering  the  age,  name,  county,  profession,  and 
kindred  of  every  one  who  set  out.  In  every  case  in  which 
this  officer  had  evidence  that  a  passenger  was  a  malefactor, 
he  was  ordered  to  report  the  fact.^  When  a  private  person 
desired  to  carry  over  to  Virginia  a  reprieved  felon,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Company.* 

There  still  survive  records  of  the  instances  in  which  per- 
sons who  could  be  properly  described  as  convicts  were  sent 
to  Virginia  to  be  used  as  laborers  either  in  the  service  of 
the  Company  or  of  private  persons;  these  records  are  not 
only  few  in  number,  but  they  also  generally  reveal  the  exist- 
ence of  special  circumstances.  There  is  no  indication  of 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  at  that 

1  AbstraOs  of  Froceedtitgg  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  II, 
p.  IT.  See  Instructions  to  Yeardley,  1618, 1'trj7ini'a  Magazine  of  HUtory 
and  Biography,  vol.  II,  p.  ISl. 

'  AbatracU  of  Froeeedinga  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  11, 
pp.  IT,  18.  See,  as  to  previous  Hrrangementa  of  the  same  character, 
Instructions  to  Yeardley,  1018,  Virginia  Magazine  of  Miitorg  and  Biogra- 
phy, vol.  II,  p.  104. 

»  Ab»cracte  of  Froceedingi  qfihe  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  II, 
pp.  10,  11. 
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time  to  thrust  its  hardened  criminals  on  the  Colony. 
When,  in  1618,  it  was  sought  bj  the  friends  of  Henry 
Reade  to  secure  his  release  from  Newgate  on  condition 
that  he  would  be  removed  to  Virginia,  discouragemeut 
was  thrown  by  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  way  of  their 
request  on  the  ground  that  the  offence  of  which  he  was 
guilty,  robbery  on  the  highway,  was  so  grave  that  the 
Privy  Council,  with  whom  the  final  decision  rested,  would 
not  be  disposed  to  lighten  his  punishment  by  granting  Uie 
privilege  of  transportation,  since  this  would  amount  only 
to  condonation  of  his  crime.*  In  the  cases  in  which  that 
body  showed  a  disposition  to  yield,  often  strong  family 
influences  had  been  brought  to  bear,  iu£uences  singulsrly 
powerful  in  that  age.  A  characteristic  instance  was  that 
of  John  Throckmorton,  who,  in  1618,  was  imprisoned  for 
stealing  a  hat  valued  at  six  shillings;  a  petition  was  en- 
tered by  a  kinswoman  that  if  he  was  released  by  the 
authorities,  she  would  undertake  to  bear  all  the  expense 
of  his  conveyance  to  Virginia.'  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
there  were  many  convicts  lo  England  whose  relatives  were 
sufficiently  interested  in  them  to  assume  the  burden  in- 
volved in  the  cost  of  their  removal.  When  the  prayer 
for  transportation  came  from  the  prisoner  alone,  the  Privy 
Council  was  inclined  to  act  with  still  greater  caution  before 
granting  it.  This  appears  from  the  ease  of  John  Carter, 
whose  petition,  offered  in  1622,  was  allowed  for  the  apeci6c 
reason  that  his  guilt  had  not  been  clearly  proven,  but 
admitting  that  it  had  been,  it  was  his  first  offence.  He 
wished  to  be  transferred  to  the  plantations,  because  he  was 
too  poor  or  too  friendless  to  secure  his  pardon  outright.' 

I  BriCiah  State  Papers,  Domeaitc,  Ja».  I,  vol.  106,  No.  7G ;  Sain^art 
AbHractsfor  1618,  p.  7,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

*  Neill's  Virginia  VeluHa,  p.  102. 

■Petition  of  John  Carter,  Britiah  Stale  Papers,  Colonial,  yd.  U, 
No.  12 ;  SaiMbury  Abstracts  fur  1622,  p.  74,  Va.  Stale  Library. 
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In  some  cases,  the  trade  of  the  criminal  led  to  his  trans- 
poi-tation.  When  Samuel  Rogers  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung  for  manslaughter  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Smyth,  permission  was  obtained  for  Ms 
removal  to  Virginia  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  skilful 
carpenter  who  would  be  of  great  use  in  the  Colony, 
trained  mechanics  being  in  demand  there.* 

The  prudence  exercised  by  the  Company  in  preventing 
even  dissolute  persons  from  being  conveyed  to  Virginia, 
that  is  to  say,  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  trivial 
ofiences  or  who  led  the  lives  of  vagabonds,  appears  from 
the  conduct  of  that  body  with  reference  to  the  letter  of 
James  I,  which  was  considered  in  the  Quarter  Court  held 
October  20th,  1619.  In  this  letter  the  King  had  ordered 
that  one  hundred  persons  of  dissolute  character  should  be 
accepted  for  transportation  to  the  Colony.  Action  upon 
this  demand  was  deferred  on  the  ground  that  shipping 
was  now  lacking.  This  proved  unsatisfactory  to  the  King, 
and  the  Company  were  commanded  to  convey  one-half  of 
the  persons  consigned  to  them  to  Virginia  at  once.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  procure  vessels,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  a  petition  was  offered  to  tlie  Secretary  of  State, 
urging  that  the  Company  of  the  Somera  lales  *  should  be 
enjoined  to  relieve  the  London  Company  of  a  part  of  the 
contingent,  an  indication  of  the  small  degree  of  anxiety 
which  the  members  felt  to  secure  this  class  of  persons,  al- 
though the  need  of  laborers  in  the  Colony  was  growing  so 
rapidly  in  importance.  One  objection  to  receiving  them 
was,  that  their  maintenance  would  entail  a  considerable 
expense  before  shipping  could  be  made  ready  for  their 
removal.  The  disinclination  of  the  Company,  however, 
was  not  due  entirely  to  fear  of  the  expense  which  would 
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have  to  be  incurred.  In  aaticipatiou  of  its  hostility  to 
the  scheme  of  trauBportation,  the  Knight  Marshal  eonght 
to  conciliate  the  sentiment  of  that  body  by  promising  that 
if  the  band  of  "  dissolute  persons  "  were  sent  off  to  Vir- 
ginia at  once,  he  would  supply  the  Company  with  men 
and  women  "  of  the  quality  and  condition  "  which  they 
desired.  A  committee  was  instructed  at  the  Quarter 
Court  assembling  December  23d,  1619,  to  visit  Bridewell, 
where  the  "  dissolute  persons "  were  to  be  collected  by 
the  Knight  Marshal  and  after  inspection  to  select  those 
making  the  most  favorable  impression.  * 

One  of  the  most  convincing  pieces  of  evidence  that  the 
population  of  Virginia,  during  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
paay,  contained  no  element  that  would  cause  it  really  to 
resemble  a  penal  colony  in  character,  is  furnished  by  the 
report  of  the  census  of  1624-25,  in  which  the  ages  of  the 
servants  are  given.  There  were  ten  persons  engaged 
in  cultivating  the  public  lands  at  Hog  Island,  and  their 
average  age  was  only  twenty.  Of  the  twenty-one  persons 
who  were  employed  on  the  lands  assigned  for  the  use  of 
the  Governor  at  Paspaheigh  and  on  the  Main,  the  average 
age  was  twenty-two.  This  was  also  true  of  the  thirteen 
servants  of  Captain  Epes,  the  fourteen  of  Captain  Koger 
Smith,  and  the  twenty-three  of  Samuel  Mathews.  The 
average  age  of  the  twelve  servants  of  Capt.  Pott  and  the 
fifteen  of  William  Barry  was  twenty-five.  The  averse 
age  of  the  fifteen  servants  of  Captain  Blauey  and  the 
twenty  of  Captain  Gookin  was  twenty-four.  The  average 
age  of  the  fourteen  servants  of  Captain  William  Tucker 
was  only  twenty-one ;  of  the  twenty-nine  of  Abraham 
Piersey  and  the  thirteen  of  William  Pierce,  twenty-six.* 

'  AbftraeU  of  Proceedingi  of  the  Virginia  Compang  of  London,  vol.  L 
pp.  2fl,  34. 

1  lluicen'fi  Original  LitU  of  Emigrants  1600-1100.    See  diapter  on 
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At  this  time,  the  number  of  servants  in  the  Colony 
approximated  four  hundred  and  sixty-five.  The  ages  of 
about  seventy-four  were  not  given  when  their  names  were 
set  down  in  the  census,  beyond  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  stated  that  they  were  boys  or  girls.  Of  the  three 
hundred  and  ninety-two  whose  ages  are  recorded  in  the 
report  of  the  muster,  it  is  found  upon  an  esamination 
of  the  list  that  the  average  age  was  only  twenty-three, 
There  were  only  thirteen  whose  respective  ages  equalled 
or  exceeded  forty.  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  had  not 
attained  their  twenty -first  birthday.  Among  the  members 
of  a  great  body  of  indented  or  apprenticed  servants  like 
this,  servants  who  had  in  the  majority  of  instances  barely 
reached  maturity,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  there  could 
have  been  many  representatives  of  the  purely  criminal 
classes  of  England.  It  must  be  remembered  also,  that 
these  laborers  had  been  brought  into  the  Colony  several 
years  before,  when  they  were  stiU  younger. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  the  Company, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  decline  in  the  feeling  of 
hostility  with  which  the  public  officers  regarded  the  intro- 
duction of  criminals  into  Virginia.  A  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  this  feeling  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  order 
adopted  by  the  General  Court  in  1632,  directing  that  there 
should  be  returned  to  England  two  maids  who  had  been 
gotten  with  child  in  the  course  of  their  voyage  to  the 
Colony.^  It  can  be  easily  seen  from  the  tenor  of  this 
order,  how  quickly,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  override  a 
command  of  the  English  authorities,  an  injunction  would 

MiaUrs  of  Inhabitants  in  Virginia  1634-25,  pp.  201-266.  In  some  few 
cases  the  ag<'s  of  Uie  servaots  are  not  slated.  These  seiTants  are  omitted 
in  my  general  average.  Thus  Abraham  Plerse;  bad  fuut  maids  in  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  servants  whom  he  is  mentioned  as  possessing ;  I 
liave  not  taken  them  into  account,  as  their  ages  are  not  given. 
'  Hening'B  Statulea,  vol.  1,  p.  662. 
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have  been  entered  by  the  court  to  the  warrant  issued,  in 

1635,  to  the  sheriff  of  London  to  the  e£fect  that  nine  female 
convicts  should  be  delivered  into  the  possession  of  Captain 
Thomas  Hill  or  Captain  Richard  Carleton  for  removal 
to  Virginia.!     xhe  criminals  imported  subsequent  to  the 

.  dissolution  of  the  Company  were  not  introduced  by  the 
English  Gevernment,  but  were  brought  over  by  merchants, 
shipmasters,  and  planters  in  the  character  of  ordinary 
servants.  In  1634,  Thomas  Brice,  who  was  lying  at  that 
time  in  Newgate,  having  been  recommended  to  the  mercy 
of  the  King  by  the  judge  who  had  tried  him,  was  ordered 
to  be  delivered  to  whatever  sea-captain  amongst  those 
bound  for  Virginia  his  father  should  select.'  In  16Sa, 
John  Talford,  who  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  a  mare, 
was  granted  to  William  Gibbs,  on  condition  that  Gibbs 
should  carry  him  to  the  same  country.  In  addition  to 
the  nine  female  convicts  delivered  to  Captain  Hill  or  Cap- 
tain Carleton  in  1634,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  there  were  five  male  felons.     William  Drysdale,  in 

1636,  received  six  condemned  men  for  shipment  on  his 
own  account  to  the  Colony.^  How  negligent  some  of  the 
persons  were  who  acquired  a  property  in  these  felons  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  Richard  Ingram,  who  had  been  con- 
signed to  Lewis  Edwards.  Although  Edwards  had  been 
commanded  to  transfer  Ingram  to  Virginia,  the  latter 
appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  in  Eng- 
land that  he  was  arrested  and  brought  up  for  execution 

■  Warrant  to  the  Sheri^  of  London  and  Middlesex,  Britith  State 
Papers,  Domestic,  Chas.  I,  Docguet;  Sainibury  Abstract*  for  1635, 
p.  120,  Va.  Slate  Library, 

^  King  to  SheriSe  of  London,  Britith  State  Papers,  Colonial,  Doxet- 
eie  Cor.  Chas.  I,  vol.  272,  No.  63  ;  Sainsburg  Abstracts  for  1634,  p.  76, 
Va.  Slate  Library. 

■  British  State  Papers,  Colonial.  Domestic,  Chas.  I,  Docquet;  Saiif- 
burg  Abstracts  for  1635,  pp.  120,  li)T,  Va.  State  Library. 
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on  tlie  groimd  that,  in  failing  to  depart,  he  had  exposed 
himBelf  to  the  penalty  of  death,  which  was  the  punishment 
originally  prescribed  for  his  crime.  In  1638,  six  prisoners 
who  had  been  granted  to  William  Fleneman  of  London 
to  be  dispatched  to  the  Colony,  were  informed  that  if  they 
lingered  in  England  twenty  days  after  they  had  been 
released,  or  if  they  should  return  to  that  country  without 
permission,  they  should  be  seized  and  hung.^  The  crimes 
for  which  the  prisoners  sent  out  as  servants  had  been 
condemned  were  often  of  ^  widely  different  nature.  John 
Haydon,  who  asked  while  an  inmate  of  Bridewell  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  transport  himself  to  Virginia,  had 
given  offence  by  persisting  in  "  preaching  abroad "  ;  ^ 
Henry  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  bound  to 
James  Place,  an  emigrant  to  that  Colony,  had  been  con- 
victed of  piracy,  but  owing  probably  to  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances had  been  reprieved.^ 

There  are  many  strong  indications  to  sustain  the  belief 
that  the  disposition  of  the  English  authorities  to  substitute 
in  many  cases  transportation  for  death  arose  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  shocking  to  the  sentiments  of  the  magistrates, 
even  of  that  age,  to  carry  out  with  pitiless  rigidity  the 
criminal  code  then  in  force.  At  this  time,  there  were 
three  hundred  crimes  in  the  calendar  for  which  capital 
punishment  was  inflicted.*  It  seemed  to  be  too  harsh  a 
punishment  to  impose  death  for  the  smallest  offence. 

'  Brittsk  State  Papers,  Colonial,  Dotnettic  Cor.  Chat.  I,  toI.  284, 
No.  42;  .Sofnjftttrji  AbHractt /or  1636.  p.  91,  Va.  State  Library;  Do- 
mestic Cor.  Ckas.  I,  Doequet;  Saintbury  Abstracts  for  1338,  p.  64,  Va. 
StAte  Library. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  281,  fol.  243 ;  Saijtsburi/  Abstract*  for  1635,  p.  117,  Va. 
Stat«  Library. 

'  Petition  of  Henry  Robinson,  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol. 
VIII,  No.  93 ;  Hainsbtiry  Abairaeta  for  1635,  p.  144,  Va.  SUte  Library. 

<  Brown's  Gentais  of  the  United  States,  p.  5:iS, 
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Transportation  was  a  compromise  on  the  part  of  tlie  Eng-  | 
lish  judges  with  the  more  humane  feelings  of  their  natoii;. 
As  long  as  the  felon  was  in  England,  unlesa  he  vn 
pardoned  outright,  he  had  to  be  made  subject  to  the 
extreme  penalty.  The  law  prescribed  the  punishment 
of  death,  and  the  law  had  to  be  enforced.  The  judges 
may  not  have  thought  all  the  circumstances  of  a  crime 
such  as  to  justify  them  in  recommending  the  criminal  to 
royal  mercy ;  at  the  same  time,  there  may  have  been 
extenuating  incidents  among  these  circumstances  which 
rendered  them  reluctant  to  apply  the  extreme  puniahmeni 
permitted  by  statute.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single 
convict  was  imported  into  Virginia,  previous  at  least  t» 
1650,  whose  case  when  tried  in  the  English  courts  was 
not  marked  by  circumstances  in  mitigation  of  its  crimi- 
nality. In  1661,  a  special  committee  was  appointed  bj 
the  Privy  Council  to  consider,  among  other  things,  "  how 
felons  condemned  to  death  for  small  offences "  m^ht  be 
disposed  of  for  the  use  of  the  English  Plantations,  and 
they  recommended  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  should 
be  granted  the  power  to  distribute  among  these  Planta- 
tions "all  people  of  a  loose  and  disorderly  habit  of  life" 
who  were  a  charge  upon  the  parishes  in  which  they  were 
found. 1     During  the  first  years  following  the  Restoration. 

1  Minutca  of  the  Council  for  Foreign  Plantations,  Britiah  Statt  Papen, 
CoJoniat,  toI.  XIV,  No.  69,  pp.  30,  31;  Sainsburii  Abslra/^ta  for  1661,  p.B. 
Va.  State  Library.  See  House  of  Lords  Calendar,  1063-ft4,  Mareli  28, 
for  draft  of  an  act  for  transporting  persons  convicted  of  felouy  wilhia 
clergy  or  of  petty  larceny,  beyond  seas ;  "  Persons  convicted  of  feloii)' 
who  have  benefit  of  clergy  may  now  be  burnt  in  hand  and  detained 
prisoners  for  any  length  of  time  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  any  womea 
convicted  of  stealing  any  money  or  goods  above  the  value  of  twel« 
pence  and  under  the  value  of  ten  shillings  may  be  branded  in  the  h»nd 
and  further  punished  by  imprisonment,  whipping,  or  sending  to  the  | 
House  of  Correction  for  any  time  nf>t  exceeding  one  year,  but  as  ii  h."i 
not  been  found  that  these  punishments  prevent  persona  from  comiultUif 
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the  number  of  men  and  women  of  this  character  intro- 
duced into  Virginia  was  perhaps  somewhat  larger  than 
it  had  been  in  the  previous,  or  probably  than  it  was 
destined  to  be  at  any  time  in  the  subsequent,  course  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  population  is  stated  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  poor,  idle,  debauched,  and 
condemned  persons.' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  apprehensions  of  the  people 
of  the  Colony  were  aroused.  In  1667,  eighteen  convicts 
were  withdrawn  from  Newgate  and  transported  to  Vir- 
ginia,^ but  30  large  an  introduction  of  condemned  prison- 
ers excited  attention  at  once  and  led  to  a  protest,  which 
revealed  how  objectionable  to  the  inhabitants  this  ele- 
ment of  population  was.  The  counties  of  York,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Gloucester  were  especially  earnest  in  their 
opposition  to  the  importation  of  "  jail-birdH,"  They  had 
not  yet  forgotten  the  attempt  to  subvert  the  laws,  liber- 
ties, and  religion  of  the  people,  instigated  in  1663  by 
certain  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  who  had  suffered  banish- 
ment to  the  Colony  after  the  Restoration  and  had  been 
compelled  to  act  as  servants.  In  accordance  with  this 
feeling,  the  General  Court,  in  April,  1670,  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  English  felons  after  January  20th,  1671. ^ 
In  1670,  Cap.  10  of  22  and  23  Charles  II  was  passed, 
which  made  the  arson  of  corn-stacks  and  the  malicious 

the  like  crimes  agalD,  the  bill  provides  that  such  offenders  may  at  tbe 
discretion  of  the  Judge  or  Justices  be  delivered  to  any  mercliant,  planter 
or  adventurer  or  other  person  (willing  to  take  them)  to  be  transported  to 
Jamaica,  Virginia  or  any  other  English  plantation  beyond  the  seas,  there 
to  serve  for  not  less  than  live  nor  more  than  nine  years."  TMs  bill  had 
been  introduced  the  previous  session,  but  was  not  reported  from  com- 
mittee ;  it  was  revived  and  again  dropped.  Royal  Hist.  M8S.  CommU- 
w'on,  Seventh  Report,  part  I,  p.  175. 

1  Sntiih  Staff  Papers,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  xcii,  pp.  275-283. 

'  Neill'fl  Virginia  Carolorum,  p.  329. 

•  Hening's  Statutet,  vol.  11,  p.  510. 
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killing  of  cattle  capital  offences,  but  allowing  the  persons 
guilty  of  these  crimes  the  alternative  of  being  shipped  ti> 
the  English  Plantations.  Before  the  operation  of  this 
statute  could  have*  increased  the  number  of  convicte 
among  the  servants  of  Virginia,  a  royal  order,  confirming 
the  previous  order  of  the  General  Court  at  Jamestown, 
announced  that  the  importation  of  Newgate  criminals 
was  to  cease,  and  that  this  rule  was  to  apply  to  all  the 
Colonies,  The  order  was  read  in  the  General  Court  on 
April  6th,  1671,  and  in  pursuance  of  its  commands,  that 
body  proclaimed  that  shipmasters  and  merchants  should 
not  be  permitted  to  land  servants  from  their  vessels 
while  riding  in  the  waters  of  Virginia,  untO  the  collectors 
had  made  inquiry  and  found  that  these  persons  had  not 
been  guilty  of  violating  the  royal  instructions.^  Mr, 
Hugh  Nevitt,  a  merchant,  disregarded  these  instructions 
by  introducing  ten  "jail-birds,"  and  was  at  once  called  tn 
account  for  his  action.  An  order  of  court  was  passed  that 
he  should  not  be  suffered  to  leave  Jamestown  until  hv 
had  offered  good  security  for  the  removal  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  criminals  from  the  Colony  before  the  end 
of  two  months.  The  plant«r8  who  had  purchased  them 
were  commanded  to  deliver  them  up,  and  Nevitt  was 
required  to  return  in  its  original  form  the  consideration 
which  he  had  received  for  his  human  merchandise.' 
Captains  Bristow  and  Walker  became  securities  for  his 
performance  of  the  order  of  court  to  send  out  the  "jail- 
birds," and  they  were  compelled  to  bind  themselves  in  the 
enormous  amount  of  one  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  an 
unmistakable  indication  of  the  earnest  spirit  in  which 
that  order  had  been  passed.  The  motive  of  the  General 
Court  was  not  one  merely  of  apprehension  lest  the  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  of  1663  might  be  repeated,  but  a  reason- 
1  BeeoTdt  of  General  Court,  p.  62.  '  Ibid^  p.  93. 
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able  fear  that  the  Colony  might  be  injured  in  reputation 
by  the  belief  which  would  arise  in  England  that  Virginia 
was  a  place  only  fit  for  the  residence  of  the  basest  and 
most  despicable  class  of  persons.^ 

How  important  this  matter  was  considered  to  be  by  the 
Virginians  appears  from  their  grateful  feeling  towards 
Arlington  for  assisting  in  securing  the  English  Govern- 
ment's approval  of  the  order  passed  by  the  General  Court, 
prohibiting  the  further  importation  of  convicts  into  the 
Colony,  and  Ludwell  was  careful  to  impress  upon  that 
nobleman  the  fact  that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  were  dependent  upon  the  continuation  of  this  ap- 
proval.' In  1682,  the  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations entered  a  memorandum  that  no  felon  should  be 
sent  to  any  of  the  English  foreign  settlements  unless  he 
furnished  security  in  one  liundred  pounds  sterling  that 
he  would  not  return  in  four  years.'  The  amount  of  this 
security  was  so  large  that  i£  the  Privy  Council  had 
adopted  the  suggestion,  it  must  have  seriously  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  criminal  persons  introduced  into  the 
Colonies.  Not  many  merchants  who  supplied  Virginia 
with  servants  would  have  been  willing  to  incur  the  risk  of 
such  a  heavy  loss  by  offering  the  security  in  their  own 
names.  Few  convicts  were  in  a  position  to  give  so  large 
a  bond  on  the  basis  of  their  own  property,  and  their  rela- 

1  Henlng's  Statvte§,  vol.  II,  pp.  510,  511.  "  Nor  hath  it  been  a  small 
motive  to  ua  to  hinder  and  prohibite  the  importation  of  suctt  dangerous 
and  scandalous  people  since  we  thereh^  apparently  loose  our  reputa- 
tion whilst  ne  are  believed  to  be  ft  place  only  fltt  to  receive  euch  base  and 
lewd  persons." 

*  Letter  of  Secretary  Ludwell  to  Arlington,  British  State  Papers, 
Colonial  Papers,  July  17,  1671 ;  Sainsbury  Abslraett  /or  1871,  p.  178, 
Va.  State  Library. 

B  Memorandum  of  the  Lords  of  I'rade  and  Plantations,  British  Slate 
Papers,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  97,  p.  83;  Sainsbury  Abstracts  /or 
1682,  p.  204,  Va.  State  Library. 
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tives  must  hare  shown  little  alacrity  in  coming  to  their 


The  larger  proportion  of  the  servants  in  Virginia  in 
the  seventeenth  century  who  were  imported  into  the  Col- 
ony after  being   guilty  of  offences   against   the   law  in 
England,  were  simply  men  who  had  taken  part  in  vari- 
ous rebellious  movements.     This  class  of  population,  so 
far  from  always  belonging  to  a  low  station    in    their 
native  country,  frequently  represented  the  most  useful 
and  respectable  elements  in  the  kingdom  from  which 
they  came ;  it  was  no  crime  for  Irishmen  to  defend  their 
soil  against  the  tyrannical  intrusion  of  Cromwell,  or  for 
disaffected  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  to  rise  up  against 
the  harsh  and  cruel  measures  of  Charles  II  and  James  II. 
It  was  the  men  who  loved  their  homes  and  were  devoted 
to  their  church  that  led  these  movements,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, in  spite  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  shared   their 
courage,  their  steadfastness,  and  their  patriotism.     Ban- 
ishment as  a  punishment  for  political  offences  seems  to 
have  been  first  employed  by  the  authorities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth,   It  was  enforced  only  in  those  cases  in  which, 
according  to  the  strict  provisions  of  the  law,  death  could 
be  inflicted,  and  it  was,  therefore,  in  mitigation  of  the 
extreme  penalty.     Even  a  disciplinarian  as  stem  as  Crom- 
well shrank  from  the  slaughter  of  all  the  prisoners  who 
were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands.     After  the  fall  of 
Drogheda  in  September,  1649,  the  ofidcers  were  deliber- 
ately butchered  in  cold  blood,  every  tenth  man  was  shot, 
and  the  survivors  were  shipped  across  the  Atlantic.     In 
the  winter  of  164&-50,  two  vessels  set  out  from  I^ndon 
having   on   board  a   number  of   political   prisoners  who 
were  designed  for  the  plantations  in  Virginia.'    After  the 
defeat  of  Charles  II  at  Worcester,  his  soldiers  who  were 
1  Interregnum  Mntry  Book,  toI.  146,  pp.  123, 140. 
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seized  on  that  occasion  were  disposed  of  to  merchants,  and 
at  least  sixteen  hundred  were  thus  conveyed  to  America. 
The  Parliamentary  fleet  in  which  they  were  transported 
sailed  first  to  Barbadoea,'  and  there  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  this  living  cargo  were  disembarked.  We  have 
certain  information  of  the  arrival  of  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Scotch  servants  in  the  Colony  when  the  fleet 
arrived  in  1651.'  In  1653,  the  Council  of  State  gave 
permission  to  Richard  Netherway  of  Bristol  to  export 
from  Ireland  one  hundred  Tories  who  were  to  be  sold  as 
slaves  in  Virginia. ^  Among  the  names  to  he  found  at 
this  time  in  the  hsts  of  head  rights  entered  in  land 
patents,  Irish  patronymics  are  observed  to  be  extremely 
numerous.  Batches  of  the  unfortunate  natives  of  Ireland 
were  now  imported.  In  a  patent  granted  to  Colonel 
Anthony  Ellyott  in  1655,  the  head  rights  were  of  Irish  ori- 
gin exclusively ;  this  characteristic  is  also  to  be  observed 
in  patents  to  John  Smithy,  to  Richard  Lee,  to  Edmund 
and  Littleton  Scarborough,  to  John  Woodward,  and  to 
others,  bearing  the  same  date.*  These  Irishmen  were 
for  the  most  part  introduced  by  merchants  and  sea-cap- 
tains, who,  after  obtaining  the  certificates  of  head  rights, 
assigned  them  to  different  planters.  In  1656,  the  year 
in  which  the  importation  was  the  largest  in  volume, 
Richard  New  acquired  by  patent  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land  by  rights  transferred  to  him  by  Captain 
Barrett,  who  had  brought  over  fifteen  Irish  natives,^ 
'  Jnterregnum  Entry  Book,  vol.  60,  pp.  74,  75  ;  42,  60, 

*  Winsor'a  Narrative  and  Critical  HiatoTy,  vol.  Ill,  p.  537.  Scotch 
names  are  now  frequently  observed  in  fiiQ  lists  of  bead  rights  in  tlie  Va. 
Land  Patent  Book$,  and  in  inventories  of  estateB.  See  an  instance  of  latter 
Id  Beeords  of  Loieer  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1661-1656,  t.  p.  53. 

'  Interregnum  Entrn  Book,  vol.  08,  p.  405. 

*  See  Fa.  Land  Patents  for  1655. 

'  See  a  long  list  of  Irish  names  appended  to  a  pat«nt  obtained  in  1656  by 
Tabitha  and  Matilda  Scarborough.    Va.  Land  Paterae,  vol.  1655-1604,  p.  35, 
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Edward  Penruddock  and  George  Duke,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  uprising  which  occurred  in  Salisbury 
in  1655,  were  discharged  from  prison  and  suffered  to 
withdraw  to  Virginia  on  condition  that  they  would  make 
no  further  attempt  against  the  government  of  Cromwell,' 
It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  their  followers  were  also 
banished  thither,  although  the  majority  of  them  were 
transported  to  the  West  Indies.  When  the  monarchy 
was  restored,  a  large  number  of  political  and  religious 
oifenders,  the  persecution  of  the  non-conformists  having 
been  revived,  were  sent  to  the  Colony.  In  October,  1662, 
the  sheriff  of  London  was  commanded  to  deliver  to  Cap- 
tain Foster,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of  sailing,  the 
prisoners  whose  names  were  given  in  the  list  presented 
with  the  warrant.^  The  number  of  these  offenders  living 
in  Virginia,  in  1663,  as  servants  was  sufBciently  great  to 
give  rise  to  a  conspiracy  among  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  not  merely  their  own  eman- 
cipation, but  the  subversion  of  the  religion  and  form  of 
government  that  had  the  countenance  of  the  people  at 
large.' 

The  number  of  political  offenders  among  the  laborers 
of  Virginia  previous  to  1670  could  never  have  been  gieat, 
as  Governor  Berkeley,  in  1671,  estimated  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  servants  at  only  six  thousand.*    In  1678,  when 

'  Jnterregnum  Entry  Book,  vol.  104,  p.  481.  The  wonl  "  Vligfaiv" 
uaed  In  the  English  records  of  this  age  as  representinK  the  point  of  det- 
tination  for  ahlpmeuta  of  various  Icinds  from  England,  was  often  intended 
to  cover  the  West  Indies  also.  Boyal  Hist.  MSS.  Gormaieeion,  TbirtCienli 
Heport,  Appi,  part  I,  p.  606,  The  eipreasion  "  Continent  of  Virginit" 
appears  very  frequently  late  in  the  seventeeDth  century. 

2  Warrant  to  the  Sherifia  of  London,  Britifh  Slate  Papers,  Colonial 
Papers,  Oct.  16,  1662 ;  Saittaburg  Abstract*  for  J662,  p.  86,  Va.  S»W 
Library. 

■  Hening'a  SlatuteM,  vol.  U,  p.  610. 

'Ibid.,  p.  616. 
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the  uprising  in  Scotland  had  been  suppressed  with  a 
merciless  hand,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pris- 
oners were  shipped  to  America.  The  King  in  that  year 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Culpeper,  ordering  him  to 
permit  Ralph  Williamson  to  bring  into  the  Colony  and 
to  dispose  of  fifty-two  persons,  who  had  been  banished 
from  Scotland  for  being  implicated  in  the  insurrectionary 
movements  which  Claverhouse  succeeded  in  putting  down 
with  so  much  cruelty,  and  Culpeper  was  still  further 
directed  to  suffer  WilUamson  to  land  all  others  guilty 
of  the  same  offences  in  Scotland,  who  might  hereafter 
be  delivered  to  him.^  It  is  a  notable  feature  of  these 
instructions,  that  Charles  commanded  his  representatives 
in  Virginia  to  treat  as  invalid  the  law  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  felons  who  had  been  convicted  in  the 
English  courts,  and  to  sweep  away  all  hindrances  which 
might  be  opposed  to  the  execution  of  the  royal  wishes. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  King  anticipated 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  the  introduction 
even  of  political  offenders,  an  element  of  population  hav- 
ing, as  a  rule,  superior  intelligence  and  training,  and  com- 
paring most  favorably  in  character  with  the  great  body  of 
the  agricultural  servants  of  the  Colony,  In  1685,  when 
the  rebellion,  led  by  Monmouth  and  sustained  by  a  large 
number  of  English  farmers  and  laborers,  had  been  crushed 
at  Sedgemoor,  a  circular  was  issued  to  all  the  Govemora 
of  the  English  possessions,  directing  them  to  receive  the 
different  batches  of  rebels  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
not  to  allow  them  to  return  or  to  redeem  themselves  by  the 
payment  of  money  until  the  terms  for  which  they  were  sen- 
tenced liad  expired.  Lord  Howard,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  Virginia  at  this  time,  received  a  copy  of  this 

■  King  to  Lord  Colpeper,  BrilUh  State  Papers,  Colonial  Entry  Book, 
No,  B5,  p.  lee  ;  Saimburj/  Abstracts  for  1678,  p.  103,  Va.  Slate  Library. 
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order,  and  he  was  instructed  to  have  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  to  confirm  it.^  After  this,  no  attempt  was 
made  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  thjust  upon  the  Col- 
ony the  presence  of  men  who  had  been  condemned  in 
England  for  political  offences. 

The  same  reasons  which  led  the  landowners  during  the 
existence  of  the  Company  to  prefer  youths  as  servants  con- 
tinued to  influence  them  when  that  corporation  had  been 
abolished.  The  author  of  the  New  Description  of  Fir- 
ginia  merely  gave  expression  to  the  general  feeling  of  the 
planters  when  he  stated  that  the  laborers  who  were  most 
desired  were  persons  who  had  just  passed  their  sixteenth 
year,  and  all  the  evidence  confirms  the  correctness  of  hit; 
remark  that  many  thousand  of  this  age  could  have  found 
immediate  employment  in  the  Colony.^  So  great  was  the 
demand  for  these  youthful  laborers  that  in  one  year  alone, 
1627,  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  children  who  had  been 
gathered  up  in  different  parts  of  England  were  sent  to 
Virginia.*  In  1629,  the  Governor  took  steps  to  obtain  a 
large  number  from  the  city  of  London.  This  demand 
continued  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  century. 

The  youthfulness  of  a  majority  of  the  laborers  who 
emigrated  to  the  Colony  is  revealed  in  various  ways.  In 
1657,  the  ship  Oonqaer  was  lying  in  the  Thames  ready 
to  sail  to  Virginia,  having  nineteen  indented  servants 
among  its  passengers.  Information  as  to  their  ages  has 
been  preserved.  The  average  age  was  nineteen.*  The 
law  of  Virginia  defining  tithables  provided  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  years  of  the  youths  brought  into  the  Colony 

^British  State  Fapen,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  97,  pp.  172-174; 
Sainabary  AbstracU  for  1685,  p.  207,  Va.  State  Library. 

3  New  Descripiion  of  VirginLa,  p.  6,  Force's  SiMorieal  Traeu,  vol.  E 

'  See  Letter  quoted  in  Neill'a  Virginia  Carolorum,  pp.  48, 47. 

*  Britixb  Slate  Fapen,  Colonial,  toI.  Xni,  No.  20,  I ;  Saimbnry  Ab- 
ttTacla  vol.  lOiO-1091,  pp.  170,  171,  V».  State  Library. 
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should  be  swom  to  Id  order  to  assure  the  court  that  their 
owners  were  not  endeavoring  to  evade  the  full  payment 
of  their  ahare  of  taxation.^  The  ages  of  a  very  large 
division  of  the  laborers  previous  to  1700  became  in  this 
■way  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  yotmg  imported  servants  as  thus  disclosed  is 
a  strong  indication  in  itself  of  the  smallness  of  the  number 
of  criminals  added  to  the  population  of  the  Colony,*  The 
greatest  proportion  of  these  youths  emigrated  to  Virginia 
in  the  company  of  their  parents,  kinsmen,  or  friends,  or 
were  bound  out  there  as  apprentices  by  their  guardians  or 
parents  or  the  local  authorities  in  England."  A  consider- 
able section  were  obtained  by  felonious  means.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  at  this  period  to  find  men  and  women 
in  the  seaport  towns,  but  especially  in  London  and  Bristol, 
who  earned  a  livelihood  by  allui-ing  very  young  persons 
to  their  houses  by  gifts  of  sweetmeats,  and  who  cropped 
the  hair  of  the  victims  thus  secured,  so  as  to  alter  their 
appearance  beyond  recognitiou,  and  then  disposed  of  them 
to  persons  engaged  in  sendiag  out  laborers  to  the  planta- 
tions.* Actual  force  and  violence  were  probably  only 
used  in  the  case  of  children.  Among  the  nineteen  ser- 
vants who  were  included  in  the  list  of  passengers  of  the 
ship  Conquer  already  referred  to,  not  less  than  twelve 
were  illegally  detained.     Robert  Person,  one  of  these 

1  These  yottthe  were  brought  Into  court  In  order  that  the  justices  might 
be  able  to  form  tbetr  conclusions  as  to  tbe  trath  of  the  oaths,  from  the 
appeariince  of  the  youths  themselves. 

*  At  a  Bingle  meeting  of  court  held  in  Lancastoi;  Counly,  May  13, 
1668,  thirteen  servania  were  adjudged  W  be  under  age.  Becordt  of  Lan- 
caster County,  original  yo\.  1668-1Q80. 

»  Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1690-1694,  p.  117,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

*  Craib's  Hiitory  of  England,  vol.  Ill,  p.  CSS ;  see  also  Public  Good 
without  Private  InUreat,  p.  6 ;  Beeordt  of  MidiUeaex,  England,  vol.  IV, 
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passengers,  who  -was  a  drover  from  Yorkshire,  had  been 
made  drunk  in  Smithfield,  and  while  in  that  condition  had 
been  enticed  into  the  vessel  at  midnight,  being  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  returning  to  his  lodgings.  Mary 
Cooper,  a  young  woman  in  search  of  employment,  had 
been  told  that  by  going  on  board  slie  would  find  a  place 
in  Virginia,  which  was  represented  to  her  as  a  town  situ- 
ated only  a  few  miles  below  Gravesend  on  the  Thames. 
Elizabeth  Smalridge  had  been  persuaded  by  a  soldier  to 
enter  the  ship,  where  he  had  sold  her  into  bondage.^ 

Warrants  for  the  return  of  children  and  the  discharge 
of  grown  persons  who  had  been  inveigled  on  board  vessels 
were  issued  in  great  numbers  and  served  upon  the  captains 
in  command.  There  are  instances  of  widowed  mothers 
seeking  by  this  means  to  recover  children  not  ten  years 
old,  of  fathers  to  recover  sons  under  eleven  years  of  ^e.' 
A  second  warrant  was  sworn  out  at  the  same  time  for  the 
seizure  of  the  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  abduction 
complained  of,  this  person  being  generally  some  notorious 
spirit  who  was  suspected  of  habitually  committing  the 
crime.  Such  was  Christian  Chacrett,  who  in  1655  was 
brought  before  a  justice  of  .the  peace  for  enticing  Edward 
Fumifall  and  his  wife  into  the  ship  Planter,  which  was 
soon  to  raise  anchor  to  set  sail  for  Virginia ;'  such  was  the 
still  more  infamous  Avis,  a  resident  of  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Katherine's  in  London,  who  about  the  same  time  was 
arrested  for  taking  on  board  of  a  Virginian  vessel  a  boy 
eleven  years  of  age.*  This  traffic  in  kidnapped  children 
and  adults  was  carried  on  in  Bristol  as  flagrantly  and  out- 

1  Interregnum  Entry  Book,  vol.  106,  p.  94,  British  State  PapeT$, 
Colonial,  vol.  XIII,  No.  29,  1. 

"Dmbigh  MSS.,  Boyal  Siat.  MSS.  Commission,  Fourth  Beport, 
Appx.,  p.  272 ;  Interregnum  Entry  Book,  vol.  100,  pp,  63,  64. 

»  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly,  AprQ,  1B93,  p.  198. 

•  Inteiregnum  Entry  Book,  vol.  100,  pp.  63,  64. 
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r(^eou3ly  as  in  London.^  In  all  parts  of  England  at  this 
period,  the  expreBsion  *'  to  spirit  away  "  became  one  in 
common  nae,  and  it  was  fall  of  mysterious  and  terrifying 
significance  to  the  popular  mind  ;  when  any  one  who  be- 
longed to  an  inferior  station  in  life  disappeared  without 
leaving  any  explanation  of  his  absence  from  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  had  been  living,  he  was  said  to  have 
been  "  spirited  away,"  and  this  whether  he  had  gone  out 
as  a  servant  to  the  English  Plantations  or  not.  The 
persons  who  had  earned  by  their  peculiar  occupation 
the  name  of  "  spirits "  were  invested  with  even  greater 
awe  than  body-snatchers  in  our  own  time.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  think  that  the  means  employed  by 
this  class  of  men  and  women  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
profession  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  wholly  com- 
monplace ;  they  played  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  sim- 
ple-minded, the  restlessness  of  persons  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life  who  were  anxious  for  a  change,  the  despair 
of  those  who  were  sunk  in  hopeless  poverty,  and  the 
eagerness  of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  infractions  of 
the  law  to  escape  from  tfie  country.  It  was  to  such  per- 
sons as  these  that  the  spirits  held  out  the  fairest  promisee 
of  good  fortune  in  the  lands  beyond  the  sea  when  their 
terms  of  service  had  expired,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  entered  readily  into  the  net.  However  selfish  the 
motives  of  the  spirits,  the  work  which  they  performed  was 
one  which,  owing  to  the  new  opportunities  offered  their 
victims  for  improving  the  condition  of  their  lives,  ulti- 
mately redounded  to  the  advantage  of  such  as  possessed 
elements  of  strength  and  respectability  in  their  charac- 
ters. 

The  persons  who  committed  themselves  voluntarily  to 

the  hands  of  the  spirits  were  carried  to  the  numerous 

1  Macaulay's  HUlorji  of  England,  cbap.  UI, 
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cook-shops  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wharves  in  the  prin- 
cipal seaports,  and  here  they  were  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment until  sold  to  merchants  or  masters  of  ships  which 
were  about  to  set  sail  for  Virginia,^  Their  incarceration 
very  often  lasted  for  several  months.  So  notorious  were 
the  houses  in  which  these  imprisonments  took  place,  that 
warrants  were  frequently  sued  out  authorizing  employ- 
ers to  search  thetn  for  the  recovery  of  apprentices  who 
had  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  the  inducements 
held  out  by  the  spirits  to  fly  to  the  Colonies.  The  frauds 
and  robberies  resulting  from  the  custom  of  spiriting 
away  became  so  common  that  in  1664,  when  the  evil  had 
reached  its  most  alarming  proportions,  the  Committee  for 
Foreign  Plantations  decided  to  interpose.  A  few  years 
before  an  application  had  been  made  by  John  Clark  and 
Henry  Harding  for  letters  patent,  under  which  they  were 
to  be  granted  the  authority  to  establish  an  office  in  Lon- 
don to  which  all  the  servants  and  children  to  be  sent  to 
Virginia  and  Barbadoes  from  that  port  should  be  required 
to  be  brought  in  order  that  they  might  declare  their  will- 
ingness to  go,  or  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  their 
parents  had  consented  to  their  departure.'  This  appli- 
cation does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful,  although 
the  greatness  of  the  evil  sought  to  be  remedied  was  fully 
admitted.  A  few  years  later,  the  matter  was  taken  up 
by  a  very  influential  body  of  men  who  had  reason  to  con- 
sider their  own  private  interests  seriously  impaired  by 
the  work  of  the  spirits.  In  1664,  the  English  raerchanta 
presented  a  petition  condemning  the  action  of  these  per- 
sons, not  on  the  ground  that  it  resulted  in  so  much  in- 
justice and  inhmnanity,  but  because  it  offered  to  so  many 

1  See  Bullock's  Virginia,  p.  47. 

«  BritUh  Slate  Fapera.  Dom.,  Chas.  II,  vol.  XXII,  p.  138  ;  Saintbun 
Abatracufor  1660,  p.  3,  Va,  Slaw  Library. 
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worthless  individuals  who  had  been  spirited  away  with 
their  own  consent,  an  opportunity  to  aay,  after  having  re- 
ceived a  large  quantity  of  clothing  and  been  furnished 
with  food  for  a  great  length  of  time,  that  they  had  gone  on 
board  ship  in  opposition  to  their  own  wishes  and  had  been 
detained  there  by  force.  Exposed  to  constant  inconven- 
ience and  heavy  loss  from  this  source,  the  petitioners 
urged  the  appointment  of  a  committee  under  the  great 
seal,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  keep  an  exact  record  of 
the  names,  ages,  places  of  birth  and  residence  and  the 
station  in  life  of  all  who  had  decided  to  remove  to  the 
plantations.'  When  this  paper  was  received,  the  com- 
mittee who  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies 
ordered  a  report  to  be  made  on  it.  This  resulted  in  a 
full  corroboration  of  the  merchants'  statement,  it  being 
affirmed  that  scarcely  a  ship  departed  from  England  for 
America  which  did  not  carry  away  a  number  of  persons 
who  had  either  been  abducted  or  who  pretended  that  they 
had  been,  their  corapJaints  to  that  effect  being  expressed 
at  the  last  port  at  which  the  vessel  touched  on  its  outward 
voyage.  The  report  recommended  that  there  should  be  a 
record  of  every  person  who  went  out  bound  by  the  terms 
of  a  formal  contract,  and  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Colo- 
nies should  transmit  to  England,  at  regular  intervals,  the 
names  and  abodes  of  the  different  planters  to  whom  the 
servants,  whose  agreements  were  with  the  merchants  alone, 
were  assigned  after  their  arrival.^  Under  the  influence 
of  this  report,  the  Council  passed  an  order  creating  the 
office  of  Register.  A  commission  was  prepared  by  which 
Roger  Whitby  was  appointed  the  first  incumbent  of  the 

'  Britith  State  Papers,  Colonial  Papers,  July  18,  1664  ;  Sainsbary 
AbttracUfor  1664,  p.  04,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

*  Heport  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  BritUh  State  Papert,  Colonial  Papers, 
July  18,  1064  ;  Sainabury  Abstracts  for  1664,  p.  51,  Va.  State  Library. 
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poBition,  and  his  commission  was  addressed  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  as  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Porte,  as  well  as 
to  those  in  command  of  other  ports  in  the  kingdom. 
Not  only  was  the  new  officer  required  to  preserve  a  record 
of  the  names,  ages,  places  of  birth  and  residence  of  all 
who  proposed  to  emigrate  to  America  in  the  character  of 
servants,  but  also  the  full  tenor  of  their  stipulations  and 
covenants,  and  the  acknowledgment  that  they  had  left 
the  English  shores  with  their  own  consent.  Certificates 
of  this  fact,  bearing  his  official  seal,  were  deUvered  by  the 
Register  to  the  merchants  by  whom  the  servants  were  to  be 
forwarded.'  The  establishment  of  the  Registry,  although 
in  its  nature  well  calculated  to  enforce  the  object  it  had  in 
view,  did  not  prove  entirely  effective  in  removing  the  evil 
against  which  it  was  directed.  The  traders  supplying 
the  Colonies  found  it  necessary  in  1670  to  offer  a  second 
petition,  in  which,  after  repeating  their  expression  of  ab- 
horrence of  the  profession  and  practice  of  the  spirits,  they 
begged  that  new  rules  might  be  adopted  to  protect  them 
in  their  business  of  supplying  the  plantations  with  labor- 
ers.^ This  led  to  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
providing  that  all  who  were  found  guilty  of  stealing  and 
transporting  children  and  adults  should  be  punished  with 
death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Not  even  this  extreme  penalty  could  put  a  stop  to  the 
mischief.  Ten  years  after  this  Act  became  a  law,  it  was 
stated  that  ten  thousand  persons  were  annually  spirited 
away  from  the  kingdom  by  the  arts  of  kidnappers.'  An 
order  of  council  issued  in  1682  reveals  the  prevalence  of 

'  Order  in  Ctmncil,  BrilUh  Slate  Papers,  JDom.,  Chas.  II,  vol.  102, 
Ho.  27  ;  Sainsbary  AbstracUfor  2664,  p.  68,  Va.  SUte  Library. 

*  Britiih  Stale  Papers,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  Tol.  M,  p.  17  ;  Saiiubiin 
Abatraeufor  1670,  p.  147,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  Godwyn's  Negro's  and  Indian's  Advocate,  p.  171. 
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the  evil  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done  to  eradicate  it. 
This  order  recited  that  many  persons  were  still  induced 
by  a  great  variety  of  devices  to  go  on  board  of  ships 
bound  for  the  Colonies,  and  after  being  thus  secured  were 
carried  off  against  their  wishes.  Many  others  who  had 
started  upon  the  voyage  with  great  willingness,  and  had 
been  supplied  with  food  and  apparel  at  the  expense  of  the 
owners  of  the  vessels  in  which  they  sailed,  afterwards 
caused  their  friends  in  England  to  begin  prosecutions  of 
these  owners  without  any  just  ground  on  which  to  base 
a  suit.  So  much  annoyance  resulted  from  the  frequency 
of  these  prosecutions  that  the  Council,  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  reaffirmed  the  regulation  adopted  in  1664,  by 
Gommandmg  that  all  servants  who  should  hereafter  be 
carried  out  of  the  kingdom  should  be  required,  in  case 
they  were  not  bound  by  indentures  to  planters  in  the 
Colonies,  to  enter  into  formal  contracts  with  the  owners 
of  the  ships  in  which  they  intended  to  sail,  which  con- 
tracts were  to  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate. 
As  a  further  precaution,  their  names  were  to  be  preserved 
in  books  set  apart  specially  for  the  purpose  in  the  magis- 
trate's office.'  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  for  Trade  and  Plantations  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  several  vessels  had  recently  cleared  at  Graves- 
end,  whose  othcers  had  not  conformed  to  the  order  in 
council  of  1682,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  servants  on 
board  who  were  destined  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  Com- 
mittee at  once  took  steps  to  have  the  order  renewed  and 
republished  as  a  warning  to  those  who  were  disposed  to 
disregard  it.' 

1  Britiah  State  Papere,  Colonial  Entrf  Book,  No.  97,  pp.  87-91  ; 
Sttlntburg  Ab$tracU  for  1882,  p.  210,  Va.  Staw  Library. 

«  BHtlah  Slate  Papen,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  No.  108,  p.  263 ;  Salitt- 
bury  Abitraets  for  1685,  p.  236,  Ya.  State  Llbraiy. 
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It  would  be  an  error  to  BuppoBe  that  all  the  eeryante 
who  were  dispatched  to  Virginia  had  been  originally  pro- 
cured by  means  which  the  law  was  disposed  to  condemn, 
and  which  required  the  intervention  of  the  English  anthor- 
ities  in  the  different  ways  referred  to.  From  an  early 
period  in  the  seventeenth  century,  agents  of  high  char- 
acter and  standing  had  established  themselves  in  the 
ports  from  which  ships  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade 
took  their  departure,  including  not  only  London  and 
Bristol,  but  also  Weymouth,  Dartmouth,  Hull,  Plymouth, 
Biddeford,  Barnstaple,  and  Southampton.  They  followed 
a  business  that  was  considered  to  be  entirely  proper,  and 
their  methods  gave  no  occasion  for  disapproval  or  criti- 
cism. It  was  understood  that  they  were  prepared  to 
supply  all  who  intended  to  emigrate  to  the  Colonies  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  plantations,  with  servants  who 
were  fitted  to  be  laborers,  these  servants  having  come  to 
them  with  a  view  of  being  disposed  of  in  this  manner. 
Nor  did  the  agents  find  their  only  customers  in  men  who 
designed  going  out  to  the  Colonies  themselves,  and  who, 
therefore,  wished  to  carry  along  with  them  the  number 
of  laborers  whom  they  might  require.  Their  principal 
patrons  were  merchants  who  made  annual  shipments  of 
servants  to  the  English  possessions  in  America.  Many 
of  these  agents  were  probably  the  representatives  of  firms 
interested  in  the  colonial  trade,  and  by  perfectly  fair 
means  gathered  together,  for  their  employers,  laborers  for 
transportation  abroad. 

The  great  body  of  servants  procured  by  the  merchants 
by  legitimate  methods  or  methods  wholly  illegitimate, 
were  annually  exported  as  a  mere  species  of  merchandise 
which,  like  the  remainder  of  the  cargoes,  was  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  principal  commodity  of  Virginia,  subject 
to  all  the  risks  attending  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
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tobacco.'  The  demand  for  them  was,  however,  more 
sustained  than  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  in 
general,  or  articles  of  luxury,  because  they  were  con- 
sidered more  indispensable,  the  possession  of  laborers 
being  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  crop  which 
furnished  the  only  means  the  planters  possessed  of  buying 
their  supplies.  In  1683,  William  Byrd,  writing  to  his 
agent  in  England,^  ordered  that  a  number  of  youths  and 
adults  should  be  sent  him  to  be  used  in  exchange  for  a 
large  quantity  of  the  finest  tobacco,  which,  he  remarks, 
it  is  difficult  to  purchase  without  servants,  and  a  few 
years  later,  he  repeats  his  request  in  still  stronger  and 
more  urgent  language.*  Colonel  Byrd  was  only  referring 
to  an  acknowledged  fact  in  making  this  statement,  which 
was  probably  even  truer  of  an  earlier  time  than  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  In  collecting  a  large  number 
of  servants,  whether  hound  to  him  by  indenture  or  not, 
the  merchant  who  was  about  to  dispatch  a  ship  to  Vir- 
ginia felt  that  he  could  count  upon  a  certain  market  in 
which  to  dispose  of  them,  although  not  upon  a  handsome 
profit,  since  this  would  depend  upon  the  sale  of  tobacco 
in  the  following  year,  and  the  tendency  of  that  commod- 
ity to  sink  suddenly  in  price  was  even  more  marked 
than  its  tendency  to  rise  suddenly. 

There  was  another  reason  for  his  anxiety  to  procure  a 

■  Secretary  Kemp,  writing  to  Windebank,  April  6,  1636,  eaid  ;  "  Of 
huodreds  Trhich  are  yearly  transported,  Bcat«e  any  but  are  brought  in  as 
mercbandise  to  make  sale  of."  British  State  Paper*,  Colonial,  vol.  IX, 
No.  96;  Saimbury  Abstracts  for  1638,  p.  B,  Va.  State  Library.  William 
Fitzhugti  states  in  a  letter  bearing  date  Oct.  2,  1684,  tbat  a  ship  had  just 
arrived  in  James  River  having  thirty  servants  on  board  for  sale. 

*  "  If  you  could  send  me  six,  eight  orten  servants  (men  or  lusty  boys) 
by  the  first  ship,  and  the  procuration  might  not  be  too  dear,  they  would 
much  assist  in  purchasing  some  of  our  best  crops ;  they  seldom  being 
to  be  bought  without  servants."     LeUera  of  William  Byrd,  Feb.  25,  1688. 

•  Lttters  of  William  Byrd,  March  2&,  1685. 
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cargo  of  laborers  in  addition  to  the  lai^e  quantity  of 
supplies  which  he  placed  on  board  of  his  Tessel:  without 
a  cargo  of  servants  and  general  merchandise,  there  would 
be  no  means  of  meeting  the  expense  incurred  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  ship  on  its  outward  voyage.  If  the  veasel 
had  proceeded  to  Virginia  with  only  worthless  ballast  in 
its  hold,  the  profits  of  its  return  voy^e  would  have 
been  seriously  diminished,  however  valuable  the  tobacco 
brought  back  might  prove  to  be.  It  was  for  this  reason 
to  the  interest  of  the  English  merchant  or  shipowner  wbo 
traded  with  the  planters  of  Virginia,  to  export  to  that 
Colony,  whenever  a  ship  was  sent  out,  a  cargo  adapted  to 
its  needs,  and  as  servants  were  always  in  demand,  he 
took  steps  to  obtain  them  as  ensuring  the  smallest  risk 
in  his  venture. 

The  principal  month  for  sailing  was  September.*  A 
ship  beginning  its  voyt^  in  this  month,  either  early  or 
late,  could  safely  calculate  upon  arriving  in  Virginia  at 
the  time  when  the  bulk  of  the  crop  of  tobacco  for  the 
past  season  had  been  put  in  shape  for  transportation  to 
England.  Not  only  could  the  shipmaster  who  reached 
the  Colony  in  October  or  November  rely  with  confidence 
upon  securing  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  since  all  the  planters 
were  eager  to  forward  their  hogsheads  to  the  foreign 
markets  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  order  to  obtain 
the  highest  price,  but  he  could  also  justly  indulge  the 
hope  of  readily  disposing  of  all  his  supplies,  including  the 
servants,  since  there  was  a  crop  on  hand  to  be  offered  in 

I  In  Che  early  history  of  Che  Colony,  it  was  the  custom  of  mmj  ship- 
masteis  to  see  sail  Crom  the  Isle  of  Wight  io  making  the  voyage  to 
America.  In  May,  1021,  Che  QoarCer  Court  of  the  London  Companf 
aliowed  Berlteley  twenty  pounds  sterling  to  meet  his  expenses  in  con- 
ducting to  that  point  the  twenty  workingmen  whom  he  was  takini!  to 
Virginia  Co  erect  a  furnace  aC  Falling  Creek.  Abstracts  of  Procetdingt 
of  Ike  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I,  p.  123. 
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immediate  exchange  for  them.  An  advantageous  transfer 
of  the  laborers  under  these  circumstances  allowed  room 
for  a  double  profit,  first  the  profit  on  the  sale  of  the 
laborers  -themselves  after  deducting  the  coat  of  their 
transportation,  and  secondly,  the  profit  on  the  tobacco,  for 
which  they  were  bartered,  when  passed  to  the  English 
dealers.  So  general  was  the  habit  o£  the  shipowners  to 
start  their  vessels  from  England  in  September,  that  an 
impression  prevailed  among  many  people  in  the  kingdom 
that  a  voyage  of  twelve  months  was  required  to  reach 
Virginia.  This  "was  a  cause  of  complaint  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  on  the 
groimd  that  many  persons  who  might  have  desired  in 
the  spring  to  emigrate  thither,  had  time  to  lose  that 
disposition  before  September,  the  only  season  when  pas- 
sages were  easily  secured,  came  around  again. ^  The  cus- 
tom of  sailing  in  this  month  was,  however,  not  universal. 
A  number  of  vessels  arrived  in  Vii^inia  in  February' 
with  a  view  of  transporting  the  tobacco  which  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  planters,  not  having  been 
in  a  state  for  shipment  when  the  first  fleet  of  vessels 
returned  to  England.  The  belated  ships  also  brought 
over  cargoes  of  servants  and  supplies  for  exchange. 

Before  the  discovery  in  1609  of  the  northern  route  to 
Virginia,  ships  leaving  England  and  bound  for  the  Col- 
ony directed  their  course  as  far  to  the  south  as  Porto 
Rico,  increasing  the  length  of  the  voyage  very  materially. 
In  order  to  avoid  all  occasions  for  quarrels  with  the 
Spanish  Power  in  the  West  Indies,  to  keep  clear  of 
waters  infested  with  pirates,  and  to  reduce  the  expendi- 
ture of  victuals  and  the  charge  for  freight,  the  Company, 
in  1609,  instructed  ArgoU,  after  leaving  the  Canaries  to 

>  Bnlloclt's  Virginia,  p.  11. 

3  Ships  ftlso  orrlTed  ia  the  Colony  in  the  moatb  of  September. 
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the  east,  to  sail  upon  a  straight  western  line,  in  the  hope 
of  shomng  that  Virginia  could  be  safely  reached  by  thitt 
course  of  navigation.  The  voyage  proved  to  be  success- 
ful, the  time  consumed  being  nine  weeks,  two  weeks 
having  been  passed  in  a  dead  calm,  during  which  no 
progress  was  made.'  The  route  of  Argoll  lay  by  way  of 
the  Bermudas.  This  route  seems  to  have  been  followed  in 
all  subsequent  voyages.  Gates  and  Somers  were  wrecked 
on  these  islands  while  making  for  Virginia  in  1610, 
Already  it  was  said  that  the  pass^e  to  the  Colony 
would  not  require  a  greater  length  of  time  for  its  accom- 
plishment than  six  weeks. *  The  return  voyage  did  not 
consume  more  than  thirty-one  days.'  When  Dale  pro- 
ceeded to  Virginia  in  1611,  he  passed  eight  weeks  on  the 
ocean.*  It  took  Captain  John  Martin,  in  1615,  only  five 
to  complete  the  same  course.^  In  1649,  it  was  stated  that 
a  period  extending  from  five  to  six  weeks  covered  the 
outward  voyage,  while  the  return  voyage  was  sometimes 
made  in  twenty  days.°  Bullock  declared  in  the  following 
year  that  the  length  of  the  outward  pass^e  occasionally 
did  not  exceed  four  weeks,  and  that  five  weeks  was  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  extreme  limit.^ 

The  voyage  to  Virginia,  even  when  the  northern  route 
was  taken,  was  subject  to  many  serious  dangers.  Before 
the  ship  had  passed  out  of  eastern  waters,  there  was  a 

'  A  True  and  Sincere  Declaration,  Brown's  Genesit  of  the  UHilfd 
States,  p.  343. 

'  Brown's  Oenetis  of  the  United  States,  p.  264  j  Abstracts  of  Prowfd- 
ings  of  the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I,  p.  89. 

'  Report  of  Francis  Maguel,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  Siatti, 
p,  390. 

*  Crashaw's  Epiatle  Dedicatory,  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  Staia. 
p.  614. 

*  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  p.  043. 

'  New  Description  of  Virginia,  p.  7,  Force's  Siitorical  Tracts,  vol.  11. 
'  Bollock's  Virginia,  p.  44. 
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possibility  of  being  attacked  by  the  piratical  craft  which 
hovered  oft  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  1636,  a  vessel  with 
many  servants  on  board,  who  were  in  the  course  of  trans- 
portation from  England  to  the  Colony,  was  intercepted 
by  Moors  near  the  southern  shores  of  the  former  country 
and  carried  to  Salle.'  In  1683,  the  ship  in  which  Daniel 
Tyler  of  York  was  returning  to  Vii^nia  was  captured  by 
the  Turks.^  and  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  Mathew 
Page,  who  had  been  seized  by  the  Algerians  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  was  compelled  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
four  pounds  sterling  for  hia  release.'  Shipwrecks,  in  which 
all  the  passengers  were  drowned  or  were  exposed  to  unex- 
ampled trials  resulting  in  death,  were  not  uncommon.* 

It  is  probable  that  in  every  instance  the  voyage  was 
attended  by  the  gravest  discomforts  for  the  class  of  pas- 
sengers to  which  servants  belonged,  and  in  many  cases 
these  discomforts  became  the  most  extreme  hardships. 
As  the  far  greater  number  of  vessels  sailed  from  England 
at  but  one  season  of  the  year,  they  were  generally  crowded, 
and  the  lack  of  any  sanitary  precautions  of  importance  led 
frequently  to  pestilence.  The  owners  and  masters  of  the 
ships  were  principally  bent  upon  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
voyage,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  motive,  victualled 
them  80  meanly  and  meagrely  that  many  of  the  servants, 
in  the  course  of  their  conveyance  to  Virginia,  perished 
from  the  diseases  incident  to  an  unwholesome  or  insuffi- 
cient diet.^  The  epidemic  that  swept  over  the  enfeebled 
Colony  after  the  Indian  massacre  of  1622  was  said  to  have 

'  Domegtle  Correspondence,  Charle*  I,  vol.  332,  No.  32,  V.  In  1679, 
thirteen  ships  bouod  for  VirginU  were  captured  by  Lhe  Algerians.  Boyal 
Sitt.  MSS.  CommUaion.  Eleventh  Report,  Part  II,  p.  137. 

»  Records  of  York  Counlt/,  vol.  1687-16B0,  p,  468,  Va.  State  Library. 

»  Ibid.,  vol.  1690-1694,  p.  133,  Va.  State  Library. 

'  See  Colonel  Norwood's  voyage  lo  Virginia,  Force's  Sittorieat  Tracts, 
vol.  III.  '  Public  Good  vithout  Private  Interest,  p.  1 1. 
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been  introduced  into  Virginia  by  a  vessel  on  whicb  fevers 
had  broken  out  in  consequence  of  the  decayed  meat  and 
beer  distributed  among  the  passengers  as  their  daily  allow- 
ance.  Time  only  enlarged  the  proportions  of  the  evil.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  precautions 
to  remove  it.  Thus  in  1626,  Governor  Yeardlej  was 
instructed  to  examine  the  charter  party  of  every  ship- 
master to  discover  whether  he  had  complied  with  the  con- 
dition as  to  the  number  of  passengers  whom  he  mi^t 
transport,  and  also  had  provided  victuals  ample  in  quan- 
tity and  wholesome  in  quality.'  Eleven  years  later,  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony  was  directed  to  certify  to  the 
Privy  Council  the  names  of  those  who  were  notoriously 
delinquent  in  furnishing  food  and  drink  to  the  passengers 
in  their  ships  for  Virginia.  A  number  of  presentments 
were  made  in  accordance  with  these  orders,  and  punish- 
ments were  inflicted.*  These  active  steps  to  compel  the 
owners  and  masters  of  vessels  to  provide  proper  accommo- 
dations for  their  inferior  passengers,  passengers  of  means 
being  able  to  secure  whatever  was  needed  to  promote  their 
comfort  and  to  protect  their  health  by  the  payment  of  large 
fees,*  had  their  origin  in  the  suggestion  of  Governor  West. 
A  report  was  drawn  up  by  this  official  concerning  the  great 
mortality  from  which  the  Colony  had  suffered  at  various 
times,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  persons  who 
had  become  diseased  during  the  voyage  by  the  use  of  un- 
wholesome food.*    The  strictest  instructions  were  given 

1  Instructions  to  Yeardley,  1626,  McDonald  Papen,  toI.  I,  p.  408,  §8, 
Va.  State  Library. 

^  The  prcseDtment  of  Robert  Page,  cape  merchant  of  the  Qeorye,  is 
given  in  BrUiah  Slate  Papers,  Colanial,  vol.  IX,  No.  44,  I,  II,  lU,  IV ; 
Sairaburg  Abstracts  for  1637,  p.  187,  Va.  Stale  Library. 

*  See,  for  circumstances  attending  the  voyage  of  Miss  Fitzhugb,  LeUtrt 
of  William  FUzhugk,  Jan.  30,  1686-87. 

*  Governor  West  to  Lords  Commissioners  for  Plantations,  Britiah  SlaU 
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in  1641  to  Berkeley  to  enforce  the  rules  which  provided 
for  the  poorest  servants,  during  the  time  they  were  on  board 
ship,  an  abundance  of  wholesome  victuals  and  quarters 
amply  sufi&cient  for  their  accommodation.^  Twenty  years 
later  the  same  care  was  shown  in  ensuring  the  com- 
fort of  the  lowest  class  of  passengers.  The  masters  were 
required  to  stock  their  vessels  as  for  a  voyage  extending 
over  four  months;  the  most  indigent  servant  was  to  re- 
ceive  a  sufficient  allowance  of  food  and  bedding  while  on 
board,  and  these  regulations  were  renewed  from  year  to 
year.* 

Improper  and  insufficient  fare  and  overcrowding  were 
not  the  only  evils  from  which  the  servants  suffered  in 
making  the  voyage  to  Virginia.  The  captains  of  the  ves- 
sels had  absolute  authority  over  their  passengers,  and  as 
many  of  these  officers  were  men  of  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical temper,  the  power  they  possessed  was  frequently 
abused.  When  it  became  necessary  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  crime  on  shipboard, 
it  was  quite  often  imposed  with  extreme  barbarity.  An 
instance  may  be  mentioned  which  furnishes  probably  a 
fair  illustration  of  this  fact.  About  the  year  1635,  a 
bottle  of  liquor  was  stolen  on  board  of  a  vessel  bound  for 
Virginia,  and  a  boy  upon  whom  suspicion  fell  was  arrested 
and  severely  whipped  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  him  to 
confess  the  theft.  In  the  agony  of  his  suffering,  he  impli- 
cated several  others  in  his  act.  Seizing  instantly  upon 
the  supposed  ringleader,  the  sailors,  by  the  command  of 
the  captain,  suspended  him  by  the  wrists  to  a  yard-arm 

I^pen,  Colonial  Papert,  vol.  IX,  No.  7  ;  Sainsburv  Abttracts  for  1636, 
p.  160,  Va,  State  Library. 

'  InBtiuctions  to  Berkeley,  1641,  McDonald  Ri;i«r»,  vol.  I,  p.  383,  Vjk 
Slate  Ubraiy. 

3  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  436  ;  vol.  II,  p.  129. 
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witb  a  mortar-piece  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  attached 
to  each  leg.  The  unfortunate  man  was  allowed  to  bang 
under  these  excruciating  circumstances  until  the  cries  o! 
shame  which  arose  from  the  surrounding  passengers  forced 
the  captain  to  release  him,^ 

In  these  ocean  voyages,  the  strong  superstition  prevailii^ 
in  that  age  among  individuals  of  all  classes,  but  especially 
among  those  who  occupied  a  lower  station  in  life,  some- 
times exhibited  itself  in  a  very  revolting  light.  The 
larger  proportion  of  passengers,  to  whatever  rank  they 
belonged,  had  never  been  at  sea  before.  When  great 
storms  arose,  as  they  often  did  in  these  voyages,  the  ships 
sailing  from  England  when  the  equinoctial  winds  had 
begun  to  blow,  they  were  often  attributed  by  the  ignorant 
servants  and  even  the  representatives  of  higher  classes  pres- 
ent to  the  machinations  of  witches.  If  some  old  woman, 
shrivelled  and  bent,  with  toothless  gums  and  straggling 
locks,  happened  to  be  on  board,  it  was  only  too  easily  taken 
for  granted  that  it  was  she  who  had  raised  the  spirit  that 
caused  the  tempest  to  roar  and  the  waters  to  foam  and  rage. 
Terror  at  the  moment  might  prevent  the  passengers  from 
throwing  her  into  the  sea,  hut  woe  to  her  when  the  waves 
subsided !  There  is  the  record  of  a  summary  execution  of 
a  hag  for  this  offence  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  and  em- 
phatic protest  on  the  part  of  the  captain.  It  appears  from 
this  incident  how  universal  among  the  passengers  was  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  execution,  since  even  the  wishes 
and  commands  of  the  chief  officer  were  disregarded.* 

»  BritUh  State  Papers,  Dom.  Cor.  Chas.  I,  vol.  271,  No.  12;  Saituburi 
Abstracts  for  1635,  p.  88,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

'  Public  Qood  without  Private  Interest,  p.  12 ;  Arcblvea  of  HftTyluid, 
Pmeeedings  of  Council,  1636-1867,  p.  306.  The  f  Dllovrlng  is  a  Geoenl 
Court  entry  for  June  7,  1656 :  "  Capt.  Barrett  to  appear  at  the  Admi- 
ralty Court  to  answer  the  putting  to  death  of  EaUkerlne  Goody  aa  a  witch 
at  sea."     Bohinaoa  Transcripts,  p.  242. 
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The  charge  for  the  conveyance  of  servants  from  England 
to  Virginia  remained  substantially  the  same  throughout 
the  seventeenth  century.  During  the  period  of  the  Com- 
pany's administration,  it  was  six  pounds  sterling  or  its 
equivalent  to  the  individual.'  In  1664,  when  forty  years 
had  passed  since  the  revocation  of  the  charter  of  that  cor- 
poration, a  committee  of  the  Council  for  Foreign  Planta- 
tions reported  that  the  cost  of  transportation  by  the  head 
was  still  six  pounds  sterling.^  An  item  in  the  inventory 
of  Mathew  Hubbard,  recorded  in  York  County,  shows 
that  as  late  as  1670  this  continued  to  be  the  amount  which 
was  paid,^  exclusive  of  the  sum  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
clothing  and  other  necessary  articles.  In  1623,  a  planter 
who  imported  six  servants  into  the  Colony  was  compelled 
in  the  case  of  each  to  go  to  the  expense  of  thirteen  pounds 
sterling,*  but  this  included  not  only  the  charge  for  trans- 
portation, but  also  the  cost  of  clothing,  victuals,  mechanical 
tools,  and  military  arms.  Another  contemporaneous  au- 
thority estimated  the  general  outlay  as  high  as  twenty 
pounds  sterling.*  George  Reade,  writing  in  1640  to  his 
brother  in  England,  requests  him  to  send  two  servants  to 
Virginia,  the  charges  on  whose  account  he  states  would 

1  Abttracte  of  Proceedings  of  Virginia  Company  of  London,  vol.  I, 
pp.  26,  172 ;  Workt  of  Capl.  John  Smith,  p.  609, 

»  Britl^  State  Papers,  Colonial  Entry  Book,  vol.  02,  p.  276. 

'  BecoTds  of  York  County,  vol.  1664-1672,  p.  409,  Va.  State  Library. 
There  is  an  instance  preaerved  in  the  Records  of  York  County  in  which 
the  charge  for  the  transportation  of  thirty-three  seTvants  viaa  placed 
at  £&  a  head.  The  shipmaster  who  conveyed  thero  to  Virginia  was, 
however,  one  of  the  onnera,  and  for  that  reason  only  it  is  probable 
the  rate  was  materially  reduced.  See  vol.  1687-1601,  p.  248,  Va.  State 
Library. 

*  Britieh  Slate  Papers,  Colonial  Papers,  vol.  II,  No.  64 ;  Sainsbury 
Abstracts  for  1623,  p.  100,  Va.  State  Library. 

«  British  State  Papers,  Colonial,  vol.  Ill,  No.  32 ;  McDonald  Papers, 
vol.  I,  p.  I5I>,  Va.  State  Library. 
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be  ten  pounds  sterling  to  the  man.  Thia,  however,  also 
covered  the  expemte  of  bedding  and  other  unuHual  articles.^ 

Bullock  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  entered  minutel; 
into  the  various  itemB  of.  cost  involved  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  a  servant  to  the  Colony.  In  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  the  vessels  set  sail  for  Virginia  at  long  intervals, 
it  was  necessary,  according  to  this  writer,  to  consider  the 
expense  of  maintaining  such  a  person  while  he  was  waiting 
to  embark.  In  London,  this  amounted  to  three  pounds 
sterling  for  every  six  weeks  of  his  detention.  The  charge 
for  transportation  alone  was  five  pounds  and  ten  shillings, 
to  which  ten  shillings  and  six  pence  were  to  be  added 
to  cover  the  fee  of  the  ship  surgeon,  the  expenditnre 
on  account  of  the  servant  being  thus  brought  to  eight 
pounds  twelve  shillings  and  six  pence,  and  this  was  ex- 
clusive of  tha  cost  of  the  apparel  and  similar  necessaries 
which  had  to  be  provided  for  him  under  the  tenns  of  bis 
indenture,  consisting  of  one  cloth  and  one  canvas  suit, 
one  waistcoat,  one  pair  of  woollen  drawers,  three  shirts, 
two  pairs  of  stockings,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  one  monmouth 
cap,  three  handkerchiefs,  four  ells  of  strong  canvas,  one 
bed  and  bolster,  two  blankets  and  a  rug.  The  outlay 
entailed  by  the  purchase  of  these  articles  was  calculated 
at  three  pounds  and  eight  shillings.  Bullock  asserted 
that  if  it  had  been  customary  for  ships  to  sail  at  short 
intervals  from  the  mother  country  to  Virginia,  the  ex- 
pense of  importing  a  servant  would  not  have  exceeded 
four  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  omitting  the  charge  for 
clothing.^     In    many   cases    in   which    persons    leaving 

'  British  Slate  Papert,  Colonial,  vol.  X,  No.  66  ;  Sainabury  AbitratU 
for  1640,  p.  98,  Va.  State  Library.  An  English  father,  wriUng  in  1860 
to  his  son,  who  redded  ia  York  County,  states  that  every  sernuit  whom  be 
sent  to  Virginia  caused  him  on  expense  of  l«n  pounds  8l«tling.  AMorii 
o/  Tort  County,  vol.  1057-1062,  p.  170,  Va.  State  Libraiy. 

'  Bullock's  Virginia,  pp.  11,  12,  36. 
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England  granted  to  the  owners  of  vessels  the  right  to 
dispose  of  their  labor  when  the  Colony  was  reached,  in 
return  for  having  furnished  thera  transportation,  there 
was  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  these  owners  to  raise  the 
rate  extremely  high  in  order  to  lengthen  the  terms  of 
service  and  thus  increase  the  profit  of  the  voyage.  So 
exorbitant  were  the  charges  in  instances  of  this  kind, 
amountii^  not  infrequently  to  four  or  five  times  the  ordi- 
nary fee  of  the  passage,  that  it  became  a  cause  of  general 
complaint,  which  apparently  remained  without  remedy.' 

In  the  session  of  1638-39,  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  regulation  that  a  tax  of  six  pence  per  capita  should  be 
levied  on  passengers  arriving  at  Point  Comfort,  and  tow- 
ards the  close  of  the  century  this  amount  was  increased  to 
fifteen  shillings  in  the  case  of  servants  of  alien  birth.^  It 
is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  the  heavy  pen- 
alties imposed  for  forestalling  the  markets  of  the  Colony 
in  regard  to  so  many  articles  of  merchandise,  such,  for 
instance,  as  liquors,  soaps,  candles,  sugar,  fruits,  spices, 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  were  held  not  to  apply  to  servants, 
the  persons  who  had  bought  them  from  the  merchants 
being  left  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  in  exchange  for 
tobacco  at  the  highest  figures  they  could  secure.^  This 
exception  was  allowed  on  the  ground  that  the  seasoning 
of  laborers  exposed  their  first  owners  to  serious  charges, 
and  hazards  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  their  subse- 
quent sale.  The  statute  of  1642,  however,  which  required 
that  the  masters  of  ships  should  not  sell  any  goods  on 
board    until   their  vessels  had  arrived  at  Jamestown,  at 

1  Godwyn's  Negro't  and  Indian's  Advocate,  p.  171. 

'  Briiiih  State  Papers,  Colonial,  toI.  X,  No.  11, 1 ;  Sainshnn/  Abstracts 
for  1638,  p.  67  ;  Hening'a  Statutes,  vol.  lU,  p.  193  ;  Beverley's  Historg 
of  Virginia,  p.  201. 

*  Hening'a  Statutes,  vol.  I,  p.  245. 
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which  place  they  were  to  remain  at  anchor  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours,  expressly  included  servants  in  its  provbions,' 
because  to  permit  the  bulk  of  a  cargo  to  be  broken,  so  far 
as  the  personal  merchandise  on  board  was  concerned,  was 
to  encourage  its  being  broken  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
goods  by  furnishing  the  amplest  opportunity  for  this  to 
be  done.  This  Act  of  Assembly  did  not  include  in  its  scope 
either  the  Eastern  Shore  or  York  River.  It  was  after- 
wards repealed  on  account  of  the  serious  inconvenience 
which  it  produced.  The  merchants  were  strongly  opposed 
to  its  continuation  because  it  increased  the  cost  of  a  voyage 
to  Virginia  by  prolonging  the  delay  in  the  discharge  of  a 
cargo,  and  the  planters  objecting  to  it  because  they  were 
indirectly  compelled  to  recoup  the  traders  for  this  addi- 
tional expense.  In  all  the  abortive  laws  which  were  after- 
wards passed  to  establish  ports,  servants  were  required  to 
be  landed  in  these  ports  along  with  ordinary  merchandise.' 

When  a  large  proportion  of  servants  on  board  of  a  ship 
arriving  in  Virginia  were  consigned  under  indenture  to 
planters  named  in  the  bills  of  lading,*  the  vessel  either 
proceeded  directly  to  the  landings  of  these  planters,*  or  to 
some  general  port  where  it  could  be  conveniently  reached 
by  them,*  Special  instructions  were  given  to  Berkeley  in 
1641,  that  no  passengers  of  this  class  were  to  be  turned 
ashore  until  their  masters  had  been  informed  of  their  pres- 
ence and  had  been  allowed  ample  time  to  send  for  them.* 

>  Hening's  SlaluU$.  vol.  I,  p.  24S. 

"Ibid.,  p.  413. 

*  An  instance  of  a  female  servant,  oonsloned  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pecke  b; 
bill  of  lading,  will  be  found  in  tbe  EeconU  of  York  County,  vol.  1857-160), 
p.  no,  Va.  Slate  Library. 

*  RecoTda  of  Bappahannoek  County,  vol.  1656-1664,  p.  87,  Va.  Stale 
Library. 

'  Life  of  ThovMVL  HtllitT,  pp,  10,  11. 

*  Instructions  to  Berkeley,  1042,  I'lrffiRia  Magazine  of  BUtorf  and 
Biography,  vol.  II,  p.  2S0. 
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If  the  whole  cargo  of  such  persons  were  the  property  of  a 
merchant  who  owned  or  had  chartered  the  ship  in  which 
they  were  transported,  the  captain  sailed  to  those  parts  of 
the  Colony  where  the  merchant's  factors  resided. ^  If  the 
vessel  was  without  special  consignments,  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  habit  of  the  planters  residing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  place  where  she  came  to  anchor,  to  go  on  board, 
and  make  purchases  of  servants  if  they  formed  a  part  of 
the  cargo.  The  most  prominent  citizens  did  not  disdain 
to  buy  in  person  in  this  manner,' 

In  assigning  servants  to  the  planters,  the  merchant,  or 
the  shipmaster  acting  as  the  merchant's  attorney,  could 
only  dispose  of  the  terms  designated  in  their  indentures, 
which  in  general  had  been  drawn  either  at  the  beginning 
or  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.'  In  the  absence  of  any  docu- 
mentary agreement,  they  could  only  be  sold  for  the  period 
laid  down  by  the  custom  of  Virginia,  In  some  cases,  a 
person  who  had  come  over  to  the  Colony  with  a  view  to 
settling  there  permanently,  if  his  impressions  were  favor- 
able, hired  out  his  laborers  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
while  he  inquired  into  the  general  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  country.  The  only  remuneration  allowed  for  their 
use  under  these  circumstances  was  their  bare  support  and 

>  Seeorda  of  York  Courttj/,  vol.  1884-1672,  pp.  649,  650,  Va.  Stale 
Library  ;  Becordt  of  Middlesex  County,  original  vol.  1680-1094,  orders 
Aug.  7,  16M.  ' 

»  Records  of  Lancatler  County,  original  col.  1680-1886,  April  8,  1684; 
Becorda  of  Middlesex  County,  original  vol.  1680-1694,  orders  March  2, 
1684 ;  Records  of  Loxmt  Norfolk  County,  original  vol.  1656-1666,  p.  232 ; 
Records  of  York  County,  vol.  1667-1862,  p.  338,  Va.  State  Library. 

*  The  fallowing  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  servants  kept 
their  indenture  papers  on  the  ocean  voyage  is  found  in  the  Records  of 
Henrico  County,  vol.  1888-1697,  pp.  262, 263 :  "After  the  ships  arrived  in 
the  Capes  .  .  .  several  of  tbem  (servants)  talked  of  securing  their  inden- 
tures, the  men  would  sowe  them  in  the  waistband  of  their  breeches,  and 
this  Bridget  s^d  she  would  sovre  hers  in  her  stomacher." 
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a  Btnall  quautity  of  tobacco,  but  tbe  original  owner  wu 
frequently  benefited  further  by  escaping  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  attending  the  seasoning  to  which  all  who 
had  newly  arrived  were  liable.'  If  he  found  it  inadvis- 
able, after  a  careful  examination  of  the  practical  advan- 
tages which  the  Colony  had  to  offer,  to  remain  there,  be 
had  no  difficulty  in  selling  tbe  terms  of  his  servants  and 
thus  securing  himself  against  any  loss  from  the  expense 
he  had  incurred  in  bringing  them  to  Vii^inia.  It  was 
also  in  his  power  to  obtain  more  favorable  provisions  for 
them  with  a  second  master  than  were  embodied  in  the 
agreement  between  themselves.* 

When  a  servant  had  bound  himself  before  his  departoie 
from  England  to  work  for  a  certain  planter  in  Virginia,  he 
could  not  escape  from  tbe  obligation  thus  assumed  by  con- 
cealing himself  until  the  ship  in  which  he  intended  to  sail 
had  started  on  its  voyage,  and  subsequently  going  over  to 
the  Colony  under  covenant  to  a  different  person.  Who- 
ever was  guilty  of  this  form  of  faithless  dealing  was  pun- 
ished by  being  compelled  to  labor  for  a  period  representing 
the  length  of  both  terms,  the  second  master,  however,  be- 
ing subordinate  to  the  first  in  his  claim  upon  the  time  and 
energies  of  the  servant.  The  first  term  for  which  the 
latter  was  hound  by  the  indenture  he  had  shirked  bad  to 
be  completed  before  he  could  carry  out  his  engagements 
under  the  second  indenture.* 

•  Vemev  Papen,  Camden  Society  PubUcattoitt;  see  also  NeQl's  Vir- 
ginia Camlorum,  pp.  109-111. 

"  Letters  n/  William  FUzhugk,  Jan.  80,  1686-1687. 

■  See  Lawes  of  Asaemblj,  1610,  Colonial  Beeord*  of  Virginia,  8UU 
Senate  Doot.,  Eitra,  1874,  p.  2a  An  instance  ot  a  person,  who  h»d  es- 
caped and  retunked  to  England,  being  required,  on  coming  bacit  lo  tbe 
Colon;  under  new  indentures,  to  serre  out  his  flrat  tenn,  will  be  found 
in  Records  of  General  Court,  p.  78. 
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